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FOREWORD 

BY  CAPTAIN  THE  EARL  HAIG 


This  book  of  extracts  from  my  father’s  Diaries  has  been  edited,  at  my 
request,  by  Mr.  Robert  Blake,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Blake  has  drawn  from  the  Diaries  are  given 
in  his  Introduction.  He  has  tried  to  show  how  my  father’s  own  life  and  make- 
up, his  background  and  breeding,  caused  him  to  play  the  great  part  which  he 
did  in  the  firstWorld  War.  He  has  described  my  father’s  character  and  per- 
sonality as  he  understands  it  after  reading  my  father’s  Diary  and  meeting  and 
talking  to  many  of  my  father’s  friends.  Though  I did  not  know  my  father 
well-I  was  nine  years  old  when  he  died-the  picture  which  Mr.  Blake  has 
painted  seems  true  to  me.  I can  remember  as  a child  helping  my  father  to  make 
a snowman  outside  our  house  at  Bemersyde.  Every  spadeful  of  snow  which 
my  father  added  to  the  snowman  was  hammered  down  hard  until  the  snow- 
man was  a veritable  iceberg.  When  the  snowman  was  finished,  my  father  said 
to  me,  “Whatever  you  do  in  life  do  it  thoroughly  and  build  solidly  in  the  way 
that  I have  built  this  snowman”.  Perhaps  our  family  crest,  the  rock,  is  sym- 
bolical of  my  father’s  character;  but  to  picture  him  as  a hard,  unfeeling  man  is 
wrong,  because  I know  there  was  a nature  full  of  warmth  and  feeling  and 
sensibility  lying  behind  Iris  reserve.  The  sufferings  of  his  men  during  the  Great 
War  caused  him  great  anguish.  I believe  that  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  re- 
frain from  visiting  the  casualty  clearing  stations  because  these  visits  made  him 
physically  ill.  He  perhaps  inherited  this  nature  from  his  mother,  who  passed 
on  to  him,  her  youngest  and  most  loved  child,  not  only  her  ways  and  looks, 
but  something  of  her  deep  religious  faith,  her  wisdom,  and  her  simplicity. 
Some  of  his  ability  and  perhaps  a modicum  of  quick  temper  came  from  his 
father  who  founded  the  famous  whisky  firm. 

As  children  we  encountered  the  sterner  side  of  his  nature  when  he  taught  us 
to  ride.  We  soon  forgot  it  in  the  evenings  when  he  kissed  us  goodnight  on  his 
way  down  to  dinner.  He  always  insisted  that  my  youngest  sister  and  I should 
never  frighten  our  ponies,  warning  us  that  if  we  did  we  would  pay  for  it  later 
by  being  thrown  off.  This  injunction  never  seemed  to  save  us  from  inevitable 
fate  as  we  paid  the  painful  price  of  becoming  horsemen.  When  one  of  us  did 
fall  off  cantering  downhill  behind  his  awesome  back,  we  would  be  greeted 
by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  all  traces  of  austerity  from  his  face,  and  good- 
natured  laughter  shone  at  us  instead. 

Mr.  Blake  has,  I think,  deliberately  refrained  from  dealing  with  the  wider 
issues  involved  in  the  War,  and  the  part  which  the  British  War  leaders  of 
1914-18  played  in  shaping  the  later  history  of  world  events.  He  has  shown  how 
my  father  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country  and  how  he  con- 
centrated his  faculties  and  his  strength  through  the  channels  of  his  profession. 
The  War  years  were  years  ia  which  this  concentration  of  effort  achieved  its 
highest  tension.  It  is  this  effort  which  draws  our  interest  and  our  admiration. 
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10  POKEWORD 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  my  father  understood  the  aims  of  the  War  in  far 
wider  terms  than  those  of  mere  professional  skill  or  national  self-interest.  My 
father’s  conception  of  the  true  basis  on  which  to  build  a world  civilization  is 
contained  in  a passage  in  his  Rectorial  Address  delivered  to  the  undergraduates 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1919. 

“In  a word,  in  every  stage  of  the  great  struggle  from  which  we  have  at  length 
emerged  victorious,  our  courage  was  heightened  and  our  resolve  made  stronger  by  the 
conviction  that  we  were  fighting,  not  only  for  ourselves  and  for  our  own  Empire,  but 
for  a world  ideal  in  wliich  God  was  with  us.  We  were  doing  battle  for  a higher  form  of 
civilisation,  in  wliich  man’s  duty  to  his  neighbour  finds  a place  more  important  than  his 
duty  to  himself,  against  an  Empire  built  up  and  made  great  by  the  sword,  efficient 
indeed,  but  with  an  efficiency  unredeemed  by  any  sense  of  chivalry  or  of  moral  respon- 
sibility towards  the  weak.” 

It  was  this  world  ideal  which,  as  my  father  believed,  lay  behind  our  efforts 
in  the  First  World  War.  The  same  ideal  lay  behind  our  fight  against  Nazism, 
and  is  once  again  repeated  to-day  in  our  refusal  to  be  browbeaten  by  the 
Russian  Communists. 

It  was  partly  to  stimulate  comradeship  and  a sense  of  collective  effort  amongst 
his  own  and  future  generations  that  my  father  founded  the  British  Legion  and 
the  British  Empire  Service  League.  “Service  not  Self”  was  the  Legion  Motto. 
All  his  life  he  tried  to  put  service  before  himself  I think  one  of  the  occasions  on 
which  he  showed  his  unselfishness  most  clearly  was  during  the  last  German 
attack  in  March,  1918,  when  the  enemy  threatened  to  drive  a wedge  between 
the  French  and  British  forces.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  this  gap  which 
would  have  caused  defeat,  my  father  hastened  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
Marshal  Foch  as  Generahssimo.  Then  standing  side  by  side  the  two  armies, 
both  fighting  for  their  native  soil,  were  able  to  stave  off  the  German  on- 
slaught; and  French  and  British  soldiers  were  able  to  keep  their  homes  and 
famihes  intact,  their  civilizations  and  their  way  of  life  secure.  Thus  two  great 
nations  were  preserved:  let  us  hope  they  will  be  preserved  for  ever. 

Haig. 

Bemersyde, 

July,  1952. 


PREFACE 


The  appearance  ofa  new  book  on  the  subject  of  Douglas  Haig  requires  some 
brief  explanation.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  is  not 
another  biography  of  Haig.  The  task  of  writing  Haig’s  life  has  already 
been  admirably  performed  by  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  whose  Haig  published  in  two 
volumes  1935-6  will  long  remain  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject.^  The 
nature  of  the  present  book  is  different.  As  its  title  suggests,  it  is  a volume  of 
extracts  from  Haig’s  private  papers- principally  from  his  personal  diary.  These 
extracts  have  been  arranged  to  form  as  far  as  possible  a continuous  narrative 
covering  the  years  of  the  First  World  War  when  Haig  was  in  France  as  Corps 
Commander,  Army  Commander,  and  finally  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  British  Forces  on  the  Western  Front.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  present 
the  more  important  political  and  military  events  of  the  War  as  they  appeared 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  principal  participants. 

For  Haig’s  private  papers  have  in  one  respect  a unique  value.  He  is  the  only 
great  general  in  our  history  to  have  kept  a detailed  day-by-day  record  of 
events  as  they  occurred  during  his  campaigns.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
memoirs  of  eminent  soldiers,  which  have  appeared  in  profusion  after  both 
world  wars.  No  doubt  such  books  have  considerable,  often  great,  historical 
value,  but  allowance  has  always  to  be  made  for  the  distorting  effect  of  time 
upon  even  the  most  honestly  conceived  personal  history,  when  the  author  is 
writing  at  a long  interval  from  the  events  he  describes.  Haig’s  diary,  whatever 
its  other  faults,  does  not  suffer  from  this  defect.  He  wrote  it  while  the  story  was 
fresh  in  his  memory,  usually  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  events  that  he 
relates  occurred.  Even  when  he  was  at  his  busiest  he  seldom  allowed  more  than 
three  or  four  days  to  elapse  before  he  brought  his  diary  up  to  date.  As  a result 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a fresh  and  vivid  record  written  before  he  had 
time  to  forget  or  need  to  invent.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  that 
record-or  those  parts  of  it  which  are  of  historical  interest-and  to  present  it  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  Haig  wrote  it.  The  potential  value  of  such  a 
record  to  the  future  historian  may  be  judged  when  we  consider  how  much  we 
would  give  to  have  a similar  personal  account  from  the  pen  of  Marlborough  or 
of  Wellington. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  historians  have  had  access  to  Haig’s 
papers,  although  the  diary  has  never  before  beenpublished  in  a coimected  form. 
Mr,  Duff  Cooper  quotedlong  extracts  in  his  biography.  He  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  seen  the  last  part  of  the  diary,  covering  November  i ith,  1918, 
to  April,  1919,  when  Haig  left  France.  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  is  the  only  writer  who 
has  had  permission  to  quote  verbatim.  But  the  authors  of  the  Official  History 

^ Mr.  Duff  Cooper  (now  Viscount  Norwich)  was  the  “official”  biographer  of  Haig  in 
the  sense  that  Haig’s  executors  gave  him  access  to  Haig’s  papers.  The  only  other  life  of 
Haig  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  is  Brigadier  General  Charteris’s  Field-Marshal 
Earl  Haig  published  in  1930.  The  author  was  Haig’s  Chief  Intelligence  Officer  and  his 
personal  friend,  but  he  did  not  have  access  to  Haig’s  diary  and  private  papers. 
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of  the  War  have  also  made  very  considerable  use  of  the  diary  for  some  parts 
of  their  narrative,  although  for  reasons  of  copyright  they  could  not  quote 
Haig’s  own  words.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  be  asked  whether  there  is  any 
justification  to-day  for  devoting  a book  to  Haig’s  papers.  I think  that  there  is, 
tor  a number  of  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  use  that  a biographer  makes  of  letters  and  diaries  differs 
widely  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  this  book.  A biographer  naturally  tells 
much  of  the  story  in  his  own  words,  interposes  his  own  comments,  and 
generally  uses  the  papers  as  the  basis  of  a narrative  which  he  supplements  from 
many  other  sources.  This  is  entirely  right  and  proper,  and  the  main  part  of  a 
biographer’s  task.  But  it  is  evidently  not  the  same  thing  as  a presentation  of  the 
facts  as  they  appeared  each  day  to  the  subject  of  the  biography.  A biographer 
of  Pepys  or  Greville  would  make  very  considerable  use  of  their  diaries,  but  the 
resulting  book  would  be  quite  different  from  even  an  abridged  version  of  the 
diaries  themselves. 

Secondly -and  this  is  a more  important  consideration -there  is  much  of 
historical  interest  in  the  very  large  portion  of  Haig’s  diary  which  so  far  has  not 
seen  the  light  of  day.  When  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  wrote  in  the  middle  thirties  there 
were  good  reasons  enforcing  discretion  on  certain  points : many  of  the  persons 
mentioned  by  Haig  were  still  alive,  and  their  feelings  had  to  be  considered ; 
Haig’s  relations  with  King  George  V,  although  entirely  creditable  to  both 
sides,  and  a subject  of  much  interest,  both  personal  and  constitutional,  could 
not  easily  be  discussed  in  the  late  King’s  lifetime;  even  more  important,  it  was 
difficult  to  reveal  with  candour  Haig’s  opinion  of  the  French  Army  and  its 
leaders.  This  latter  subject  is  of  particular  significance  for  an  understanding  of 
Haig’s  career  and  the  history  of  the  War.  But  when  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  wrote, 
Anglo-French  relations  and  the  general  international  situation  made  a full 
revelation  of  Haig’s  views  inexpedient,  and  in  any  case  impossible  coming 
from  a member  of  the  British  Cabinet.  The  same  considerations  applied,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  Haig’s  comments  on  the  Dominion  Armies  and  on  the 
Americans  and  other  allies.  To-day,  however,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  dis- 
closing Haig’s  views  on  these  and  any  other  subjects,  where  such  opinions 
seem  to  be  still  of  liistorical  interest. 

Finally  Haig’s  diary -suitably  abridged -makes  a surprisingly  easy  and  in- 
teresting narrative.  Haig  was  no  stylist  but  he  wrote  clearly  and  with  acute 
observation.  His  comments  on  persons  and  events  are  often  shrewd,  and  some- 
times penetrating.  He  did  not  suffer  from  the  conventionality  of  outlook  which 
is  often  attributed  to  military  men.  Indeed,  to  many  readers  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  Haig’s  diary  will  be  the  picture  which  it  unconsciously 
gives  of  Haig’s  own  character.  The  diary  should  effectively  dispose  of  the  myth 
that  Haig  was  a dull,  ordinary,  and  rather  obtuse  soldier.  Whatever  else  he  was, 
he  was  not  that. 

At  this  point  something  should  be  said  about  the  nature  and  history  of 
Haig’s  private  papers.  The  diary,  extracts  from  which  form  nine-tenths  of  this 
book,  was  written  by  Haig  at  his  headquarters  almost  every  day.  He  used  an 
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ordinary  field  service  notebook,  and  he  invariably  made  a carbon  copy  of 
'what  he  wrote.  At  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  he  would  tear  out  the  carbon 
copies  and  send  them,  together  with  a personal  letter,  by  King’s  Messenger  to 
his  wife  in  England.  Both  the  original  and  the  carbon  copies  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  at  Bemersyde,  Haig’s  home  after  the  war.  A large  number 
of  Haig’s  personal  letters  to  Lady  Haig  have  been  preserved  there  also.  I have 
occasionally  quoted  from  them  in  the  course  of  this  book. 

After  the  war  had  ended  Haig  had  his  diary  typed  out  and  bound  in  thirty- 
eight  substantial  volumes.  He  also  incorporated  in  those  volumes,  besides  the 
diary,  a large  number  of  letters  which  he  sent  or  received,  together  with  tele- 
grams, dispatches,  appreciations  and  memoranda.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
intended  these  volumes  to  be  his  personal  account  of  the  war,  and  it  is  clear 
from  his  will  that  he  expected  them  or  parts  of  them  to  be  published  eventually 
though  not  in  his  own  lifetime.  Nevertheless  he  did  not,  when  revising  his 
diary,  make  any  important  changes  in  what  he  had  originally  written.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  deleted  anything,  but  he  did  sometimes  add  a sentence  or  a 
paragraph.  On  the  very  few  occasions  when  such  additions  occur  in  the  ex- 
tracts published  in  this  book,  I have  indicated  them  by  brackets  and  an  ex- 
planatory footnote.  While  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  book  consists  of  Haig’s 
diary,  I have  also  made  use  of  letters  both  to  and  from  Haig  and  of  telegrams 
and  memoranda,  when  these  seemed  to  be  of  interest. 

The  diary  alone  is  of  enormous  length.^  Any  exact  calculation  is  difficult  but 
it  probably  consists  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a million  words-a  remarkable 
performance  even  when  we  allow  for  the  static  nature  of  the  First  World  War. 
The  extracts  in  this  book  represent  about  one-fifth  of  the  total.  Such  compres- 
sion is  not,  however,  as  drastic  as  it  sounds."  A great  part  of  the  diary  is  of  little 
interest  to-day : accounts  of  the  day-to-day  fluctuations  of  the  front ; descrip- 
tions of  troop  movements,  reviews,  and  inspections;  records  of  teclmical 
discussions.  Moreover  the  purely  military  side  of  the  war,  which  occupies  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  diary,  has  already  been  covered  by  the  Official 
History,  and  Haig’s  own  account  is  of  little  interest  to-day.  By  far  the  most 
important  part  of  the  diary  is  what  may  be  called  the  political  side : Haig’s  re- 
lations with  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet,  the  War  Office,  the  Press,  the  Allies ; and 
it  is  upon  this  that  I have  concentrated  when  choosing  extracts  for  this  book. 
Naturally  I have  chiefly  selected  passages  not  previously  published,  but  I have 
not  hesitated  to  quote  portions  of  the  diary  even  when  they  have  appeared 
before,  if  I considered  them  interesting  or  essential  to  the  story.  About  three- 
quarters  of  the  book,  however,  is  “new”  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  appeared  in 
print  before. 

A word  should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  book.  I have  tried  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  Haig  speak  for  himself,  and  to  avoid  interrupting  his  narra- 
tive with  my  own  comments.  Haig’s  diary  carmot,  however,  be  understood 
properly  without  some  knowledge  of  Haig’s  career  and  of  English  history 
between  1914  and  1919.  I have  therefore  written  a fairly  long  introduction 

^ Haig  was  an  inveterate  diarist  all  his  life,  but  it  was  only  during  the  War  that  he 
kept  a diary  on  this  scale.  In  general  his  diaries  arc  laconic  and  uninformative. 
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divided  into  four  parts:  the  first  is  an  account  of  Haig’s  life  down  to  1914 5 
the  second  gives  a short  survey  of  the  political  history  of  the  war ; the  third  dis- 
cusses Haig’s  relations  with  the  French;  the  fourth  is  a somewhat  tentative 
comparison  between  the  politics  of  the  First  World  War  and  those  of  the 
Second. 

The  only  other  comments  I have  made  are  explanatory  footnotes  and  a short 
introduction  to  each  chapter  in  order  to  make  the  narrative  into  a connected 
whole.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  of  brevity  is  the  introduction  to  Chapter 
XII  where  I have  taken  the  opportunity  of  discussing  Haig’s  decision  to  attack 
at  Passchendaele-a  subject  of  bitter  dispute  upon  which  Haig’s  papers  seem 
to  me  to  throw  some  light. 

There  is  one  other  document  which  requires  explanation.  In  the  appendix 
to  this  book  there  are  extracts  from  a Memorandum  on  Operations  1914-1918, 
which  was  prepared  by  some  members  of  Haig’s  staff.  It  was  this  document, 
not  as  seems  to  be  generally  believed  his  diary,  which  Haig  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum  with  instructions  that  none  of  it  should  be  published  until 
1940.  In  view  of  the  French  debacle  of  that  year,  the  authorities  at  the  British 
Museum  very  reasonably  extended  this  prohibition  until  the  end  of  the  Second 
War.  In  fact  however  the  document  is  disappointing,  and  is,  indeed,  a warning 
against  adopting  the  procedure  which  Haig  followed.  For  what  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  nineteen-twenties  has  become,  with  all  the 
subsequent  revelations  that  have  been  made,  of  little  interest  in  1950.  Haig’s 
opinions  about  the  French  are  expressed  far  more  vigorously  in  his  diary  than 
in  the  Memorandum,  and  much  of  the  Memorandum  deals  with  subjects  like 
the  Calais  Conference  and  Unity  of  Command  which  are  either  already 
familiar  or  else  are  told  much  more  clearly  in  Haig’s  diary.  Only  brief  extracts 
from  the  Memorandum,  therefore,  are  given  here. 

I remain,  of  course,  personally  and  exclusively  responsible  for  any  defects  or 
errors  that  this  book  may  contain.  I would,  however,  like  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  given  me  assistance  and  counsel.  In  particular  I wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  present  Earl  Haig,  at  whose  original  suggestion  this  work  was 
begun.  Flis  help,  hospitality,  and  advice  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 

I would  also  like  to  thank  Sir  Charles  Petrie,  who  read  the  whole  of  the  book 
in  manuscript  and  who  has  been  responsible  for  many  helpful  criticisms  and 
suggestions. 

I wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  His  late  Majesty  King  George  VI  for  his 
gracious  permission  to  quote  from  letters  written  by  or  on  behalf  of  King 
George  V ; also  to  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson  for  permission  to  quote  from 
the  numerous  letters  written  to  Haig  by  Field  Marshal  Sir  WiUiam  Robertson. 
In  conclusion  I would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  those  who  have  been 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  quote  from  letters  or  documents  whose  copyright 
they  possess. 

Robert  Blake. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

May,  1952. 
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.L  ^ ^rly  days-Clifton  and  Brasenose-Enters  the  Army-His  ideal  of  service- War  in 

u/  African  War-Its  value  to  Haig-ijtb  Lancers-India-Marriage-The 

A Haldane -Army  reforms-Expeditionary  Force  and  Territorial  Army 

FT/  Command-The  Curragh  Incident- Attitude  of  Haig-Outbreak  of 

War -Character  of  Haig.  j j 

The  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  are  a family  of  great  antiquity.  From  at  least  a.d, 
1162— and  probably  earlier-there  have  been  Haigs  in  possession  of  that 
ancient  property,  which  overlooks  the  Tweed  near  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
T • J of  Douglas,  was  directly  descended  from  the  seventeenth 

Laird  of  Bemersyde  who  died  in  1619.  Indeed,  he  could  claim  descent  from  a 
• family  older  than  the  line  which  actually  inherited  Bemersyde 

Itself.  He  was  always  proud  of  belonging  to  what  is  probably  the  oldest  family 
on  the  Scottish  border,  and  he  transmitted  this  pride  to  his  children.  John  Haig 
was  born  in  1802.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  made  a considerable  fortune  as  a 
distiher  of  whisky  and  he  was  already  wealthy  when  in  1839  he  married  Miss 
Rachel  Veitch  of  Ehock  and  DaAvyck.  Although  she  was  nineteen  years 
younger  than  he  and  although  there  was  some  murmuring  in  her  family 
against  such  a connection  with  “trade”,  the  marriage  appears  to  have  been 

happy.  It  was  certainly  prolific;  there  were  eleven  children,  nine  of  whom 
survived. 

Douglas  Haig,  the  yoimgest  of  the  family,  was  bom  at  24  Charlotte  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  June  19th,  1861.  The  background  of  his  early  life  was 
typical  of  a prosperous  Lowland  family  in  the  second  half  of  the  nhieteenth 
century —without  ostentation  but  with  the  quiet  solidity  derived  from  a sub- 
stantial  income  and  an  assured  position  in  the  world.  His  childhood  was  passed 
at  his  father  s country  house  at  Cameron  Bridge  in  Fife  where  he  acquired  a 
love  ofthe  land-especiaUy  the  land  in  that  part  of  Scotland-which  remained 
wit  him  all  his  life.  His  mother  regarded  him  as  her  favourite  son  and  he  re- 
turned her  devotion.  Her  death  when  he  was  only  eighteen  was  a bitter  blow 
to  him.  She  brought  him  up  in  the  simple  Presbyterian  faith  characteristic  of 
the  Lowlands  at  that  time.  He  never  lost  it  and,  although  in  his  younger  davs 
he  was  not  a noticeably  re  igious  man,  as  he  grew  older,  he  reverted  nTore  and 
more  to  the  faith  of  Ins  childhood  until  in  the  end  it  became  one  of  the  strongest 
influences  upon  his  thought  and  conduct.  ^ 

In  1875  Douglas  Haig  was  sent  to  school  at  Clifton  where  he  made  no 
special  mark  m work  or  games.  When  he  left  he  decided  to  go  to  Oxford  and 
he  entered  Brasenose  College  as  a commoner  in  October,  1880  His  father  had 
died  two  years  earlier  leaving  him  a comfortable  private  income.  He  was 
tlierefore  able  to  lead  thehfe  ofa  typical  fashionable  undergraduate  of  the  dav  • 
he  played  polo  and  hmited  with  the  Bicester;  he  became  a member  of 
Vincent  s and  later  of  the  Bulhngdon,  the  most  exclusive  club  in  Oxford.  His 
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excellent  horsemanship,  his  good  looks  and  his  pleasant,  if  reserved,  manner 
made  him  a popular  figure  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moved.  The  diary  kept  by 
him  at  this  time  suggests  a gay  and  varied  social  life  and  is  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  luncheon  parties,  polo  matches  and  the  complicated  internal  politics 
of  Oxford  clubs.  Haig  did  not,  however,  ignore  his  work,  even  if  he  took  it  in 
a lighthearted  spirit.  One  of  his  tutors  at  Brasenose  was  Walter  Pater,  the 
celebrated  author  of  Marius  the  Epicurean.  In  after  life  Haig  maintained  that 
he  had  learned  two  lessons  from  Pater  which  were  of  great  value  to  his  army 
career : he  learned  never  to  take  any  statement  for  granted  merely  because  it 
was  laid  down  by  authority;  and  he  learned  to  write  clear  and  lucid  English- 
though  fortunately  not  in  the  elaborate  style  of  his  tutor.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  he  had  passed  the  necessary  examinations  to  qualify  for  a pass  degree,  but 
having  missed  through  illness  one  of  the  necessary  terms  of  residence  he  could 
not  proceed  to  the  degree  itself. 

Early  in  his  time  at  Oxford  Haig  resolved  to  make  the  Army  his  career.  As 
soon  as  he  went  down  he  prepared  for  the  Army  entrance  examination,  and  in 
February,  1884,  he  entered  Sandhurst.  There  he  concentrated  almost  ex- 
clusively on  his  work.  He  was  not  distracted  by  his  companions  who  were 
mostly  straight  from  school  and  three  years  younger  than  he.  As  a result  he 
made  few  friends,  but  he  passed  out  first  and  was  awarded  the  Anson  Memorial 
Sword  as  Senior  Under  Officer.  In  February,  1885,  he  received  his  commission 
as  a subaltern  in  the  7th  Hussars. 

The  next  thirteen  years  did  not  bring  Haig  any  special  distinction.  Out- 
wardly at  least  his  life  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  officer  in  a 
fashionable  cavalry  regiment.  What  distinguished  him  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  his  brother  officers  was  the  seriousness  with  which  he  took  his  profession. 
He  had  not  entered  the  Army,  as  so  many  did,  in  order  to  combine  sport  and 
social  life  with  a minimum  amount  of  professional  work.  All  his  life  he  be- 
lieved very  deeply  in  an  ideal  of  service  to  his  country,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  had  chosen  the  career  of  a soldier.  At  the  end  of  the  Boer  War 
Haig  wrote  a long  letter  of  advice  to  his  young  nephew  Oliver  Haig  who  had 
fought  with  the  7th  Hussars  and  whose  father  had  just  died.  After  telling  him 
not  “to  settle  down  into  a turnip  grower  in  Fife”,  Haig  continued,  “It  has  been 
your  good  fortune  not  only  to  become  a soldier  but  to  have  served  and  risked 
your  life  for  the  Empire.  Don’t  let  the  lives  of  mediocrities  about  you 
deflect  you  from  your  determination  to  belong  to  the  few  who  can  guide  or 
command  our  great  Empire.  It  is  not  ambition.  This  is  duty.”'^  The  words 
expressed  Haig’s  own  strongest  feelings. 

Naturally  a man  of  Haig’s  tastes  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  for  relaxa- 
tion given  by  Army  life  both  in  England  and  in  India.  He  became  one  of  the 
finest  polo  players  in  the  British  Army  and  he  enjoyed  sport  of  every  kind.  But 
he  never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  perfect  himself  in  the  military  art.  In  1 893 , to  his 
bitter  disappointment,  he  failed  for  the  Staff  College  although  he  had  worked 
extremely  hard  for  the  examination^.  It  was  typical  of  him  that  on  his  return  to 

^ Quoted  in  Duff  Cooper,  Haig,  I,  p.92. 

* The  chief  reason  was  colour-blindness,  but  Haig  also  failed  in  the  mathematics  paper. 
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his  regiment  in  Indialie  sliowediio  sign  of  his  feelings.  Althoughhe  knew  that  lie 
was  soon  to  leave  the  regiment  and  although  he  occupied  the  somewhat  thank- 
less post  of  second-in-command  in  his  squadron,  he  devoted  himself  to  tedious 
tasks  like  the  musketry  training  of  recruits  with  all  his  usual  thoroughness  and 
with  no  hint  of  complaint.  Fortunately  the  set-back  was  only  temporary; 
three  years  later  Haig  entered  the  Staff  College  on  the  nomination  of  the  old 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  then  in  his  last  year  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  Haig  had  no  fixed  home  of  his  own.  He  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  his  sister  Henrietta  who  was  ten  years  older  than  he  and 
had  married  Mr.  William  Janieson-a  man  of  considerable  wealth  derived, 
like  that  of  the  Haigs,  from  the  distilling  of  whisky.  Haig  came  to  rely  much 
upon  the  affection  of  his  sister.  The  many  letters  which  he  wrote  to  her  are  now 
our  chief  source  of  information  on  his  life  before  he  married.  To  her  he  con- 
fided his  hopes  and  ambitions ; she  looked  after  his  affairs  when  he  was  abroad ; 
her  London  house  was  always  open  to  him  when  he  came  to  England.  Mrs. 
Jameson  was  a friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  friendship  may  have 
helped  to  bring  about  that  connection  with  the  court  which  was  later  to  play 
an  important  part  in  Haig’s  career. 

In  1898  Haig,  who  had  studied  for  so  long  the  theory  of  war,  at  last  had  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  its  practice.  Thirteen  years  earlier  General 
Gordon  had  been  killed  at  Khartoum,  and  since  that  day  the  Sudan  had  been 
dominated  by  the  fanatical  followers  of  the  Mahdi.  The  Conservative  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury  was  determined  at  some  time  to  reconquer  the  pro- 
vinces, which  had  been  lost  through  what  in  Conservative  circles  was  believed 
to  be  the  ineptitude  of  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals.  The  defeat  of  the  Italians  at 
Adowa  and  the  repercussions  that  followed  seemed  to  make  action  imperative. 
By  1897  Kitchener  who  commanded  the  Egyptian  Army  had  built  a railway 
from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Abu  Hammed  and  the  problem  of  transport,  the  chief 
difficulty  of  waging  war  in  that  desolate  area,  had  been  largely  solved.  Among 
Army  officers  in  England  there  was  great  competition  for  positions  in  the 
British  Force  or,  failing  those,  temporary  commissions  in  the  Egyptian  Army 
-for  in  theory  it  was  on  behalf  of  Egypt  that  the  campaign  was  being  fought. 

Haig  was  among  the  lucky  few  who  obtained  commissions  in  the  Egyptian 
Army.  A few  years  earlier  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
V.C.,  Quartermaster-General  of  the  British  Army,  and  had  produced  a most 
favourable  impression  upon  that  eminent  soldier.  His  present  good  fortune 
was  due  to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  influence.  Haig  arrived  at  Wadi  Haifa  in 
February,  1898,  and  was  soon  made  Chief  of  Staff  to  Colonel  Broadwood 
commanding  the  Egyptian  Cavalry.  Writing  to  his  sister,  Haig  admitted  that 
he  was  lucky  “because  as  a rule  new  arrivals  in  this  army  are  allowed  to  do 
nothing  and  thought  to  know  nothing  till  the  climate  has  fossilized  theii 
brains  somewhat.” 

The  details  of  the  war  need  not  detain  us.  It  was  one  of  the  last  campaigns 
fought  in  the  old  style.  The  cavalry  charge  was  a prominent  feature.  During 
the  intervals  between  battles  officers  played  polo  and  drank  the  brandy  and 
champagne  which,  along  with  more  vital  stores,  arrived  in  steamers  up  the 
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Nile.  Among  the  numerous  train  which  transported  Haig’s  possessions  across 
the  desert  was  a camel  laden  with  claret.  But,  although  in  some  ways  the  cam- 
paign resembled  a prolonged  field  day,  the  result  was  by  no  means  a foregone 
conclusion.  Nor  was  this  a war  in  which  the  virtues  of  courage,  discipline  and 
resourcefulness  were  wasted.  On  the  contrary  such  virtues  are  at  least  as 
necessary  in  a cavalry  charge  as  in  any  other  kind  of  fighting.  The  disasters 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  Italians  in  Abyssinia  showed  what  could  happen 
even  to  “civilized”  troops  if  they  were  not  competently  officered  and  effi- 
ciently commanded.  Haig  himself  early  attracted  the  attention  of  Kitchener 
by  his  skilful  rallying  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry  during  a surprise  attack  a few 
days  before  the  battle  of  Atbara.  On  the  same  occasion  he  performed  a notably 
courageous  action  in  rescuing  a wounded  Egyptian  cavalryman  and  carrying 
him  to  safety  on  his  horse.  He  took  part  in  the  victorious  battle  of  Omdurman, 
which  ended  the  war,  and  returned  to  England  in  September,  1898. 

Within  a year  Haig  was  ordered  abroad  once  more.  It  was  clear  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1899  that  a war  in  South  Africa  against  the  Boer  Republics  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State  could  not  be  long  averted.  On  October  9th, 
a Boer  ultimatum  started  hostilities.  Haig  was  chosen  as  Chief  Staff  Officer 
to  General  French  who  was  to  command  the  cavalry  in  Natal.  Having  arrived 
in  Durban  in  October,  the  two  men  proceeded  to  Ladysmith,  where  they  were 
at  once  plunged  into  a fortnight  of  vigorous  skirmishing  which  included  the 
successful  battle  of  Elandslaagte.  French  then  received  orders  from  Sir  Redvers 
BuUer,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  in  South  Africa,  to  take  charge  of 
the  cavalry  division  in  Capetown.  Amid  a storm  of  rifle  bullets  and  shell  fire 
he  and  Haig  left  Ladysmith,  prone  on  the  floor  of  the  last  train  to  get  through 
before  the  town  was  surrounded. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  how  near  the  Boers  came  to  wimiing  the  war  in  the  last 
months  of  1899.  Their  Krupps  guns  were  superior  to  the  British  artillery; 
their  marksmanship  and  knowledge  of  the  ground  gave  them  a great  advantage 
in  the  early  stages;  moreover  they  oumumbered  the  British  by  nearly  two  to 
one  until  the  end  of  October.  Had  they  concentrated  all  their  forces  on  an 
invasion  of  Cape  Colony,  they  might  easily  have  driven  the  British  into  the 
sea.  Instead  the  Boers  dispersed  their  armies  in  an  attempt  to  capture  the 
British  garrisons  at  Kimberley,  Mafeking,  and  Ladysmith,  thus  giving  their 
opponents  time  to  bring  reinforcements  from  England.  Nevertheless  the 
situation  looked  bad  enough  for  the  British  Army  in  the  famous  “Black 
Week”  of  December,  1899.  Disaster  descended  upon  nearly  every  British 
commander  except  French  whose  able  defence  saved  the  centre.  As  a result  of 
these  set-backs  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  was  removed  from  command  and  replaced 
by  Lord  Roberts,  who  brought  with  him  Kitchener  as  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

As  soon  as  his  armies  were  strong  enough  Lord  Roberts  resolved  to  counter- 
attack by  sending  a column  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Boers.  He  gave 
the  task  to  French  who  successfully  relieved  Kimberley  on  February  isth, 
1900.  Then  followed  the  surrender  of  Kronje  at  Paardeberg  and  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  In  June,  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  was  captured,  and 
the  war  seemed  over.  In  fact,  however,  it  lingered  on  for  two  more  years. 
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Haig,  now  a Lieutenant-Colonel,  had  an  independent  command  of  some  six 
columns  engaged  in  the  dull  and  tedious  work  of  rounding  up  the  Boer 
commandos.  Peace  was  not  signed  until  May,  1902. 

The  Boer  War  was  a most  important  experience  for  Haig.  As  Chief  of  Staff 
it  was  his  duty  to  translate  with  the  maximum  speed  the  decisions  of  his  com- 
mander into  clear  unambiguous  orders -a  task  for  which  he  was  well  suited. 
Moreover,  in  such  circumstances,  a staff  officer  is  bound  to  have  much  in- 
fluence on  the  nature  of  the  decisions  themselves.  Haig  thus  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  handling  troops  on  a much  larger  scale  than  hitherto  and  against  a far 
more  formidable  enemy  than  the  Dervishes  of  the  Sudan.  More  important, 
the  Boer  War  gave  him  a close  insight  into  the  defects  of  the  British  Army  as  a 
whole.  The  war  did  not  in  general  reflect  much  credit  upon  British  military 
organisation.  Although  hostilities  had  long  been  expected  and  although  the 
intelligence  department  at  the  War  Office  had  made  a correct  estimate  of 
enemy  strength  and  tactics,  no  adequate  conclusions  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  from  this  knowledge.  There  was  still  no  General  Staff  at  the  War  O ffice 
and  this  deficiency  partly  explains  the  failure  to  co-ordinate  information  and 
action.  Intelligence  reports  were  normally  not  even  read  by  the  War  Minister. 
The  relations  between  the  Army  and  the  War  Office  were  greatly  complicated 
by  the  existence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  long  rule  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  regarded  all  change  as  pernicious,  had  only  ended  in  1895, 
and  even  then,  despite  the  recommendations  of  the  Hartington  Commission, 
the  post  of  Commander-in  Chief  was  not  abolished.  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
succeeded,  was  far  less  obstructive  than  the  Duke,  but  the  root  trouble  of  ex- 
cessive centralisation  in  the  hands  of  one  man  remained  until  after  the  Boer 
War.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1899  caught  the 
Army  wholly  unprepared.  The  lessons  drawn  from  all  these  errors  were  to  be 
of  great  value  for  Haig  during  his  period  at  the  War  Office  from  1906  to  1909. 

During  both  the  Boer  War  and  the  Sudan  Campaign  Haig  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  vigorous  criticism  of  much  that  he  saw.  In  particular  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  encouraged  Haig  to  write  direct  to  him  a candid  commentary  on 
military  events  and  the  merits  of  superior  officers.  Evidently  some  of  these 
criticisms  reached  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  he  passed  on  a mild  reproof  to  Haig 
through  Mrs.  Jameson.  Haig  was  unrepentant.  Writing  of  this  to  a friend  he 
said,  “I  think  we  would  have  better  generals  in  the  higher  ranks  and  the 
country  would  not  have  to  pass  through  such  a period  of  anxiety,  had  honest 
criticism  based  on  sound  reasoning  been  more  general  in  reference  to  military 
affairs  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

One  of  the  regiments  under  Haig  in  the  last  years  of  the  Boer  War  was  the 
17th  Lancers.  In  1902  he  returned  to  England  as  Commanding  Officer  of  this 
regiment  and  at  once  with  his  usual  energy  concentrated  upon  turning  it  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  cavalry  units  in  the  Army.  He  extended  his  activity 
to  small  things  as  well  as  great;  in  1903,  thanks  to  Haig’s  coaching  and  his  own 
skilful  play  at  back,  the  17th  Lancers,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  won  the 
inter-regimental  polo  tournament.  Haig  made  some  of  his  closest  friends 
^ Duff  Cooper,  Haig  (Faber),  I,  p.89. 
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among  the  younger  officers  of  the  regiment.  Although  he  regarded  the  yth 
Hussars,  his  first  regiment,  with  affection,  he  always  considered  the  17th 
Lancers  to  be  his  own  in  a very  special  sense,  and  it  was  the  regiment  whose 
fortunes  he  followed  afterwards  with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention. 

Haig,  however,  was  only  with  the  17th  Lancer^  for  a year.  His  work  in  the 
Boer  War  made  his  early  promotion  certain  and  in  October,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  in  India.  He  was  only  forty-two  and  a 
colonel,  whereas  the  post  normally  went  to  a major-general.  There  was  some 
criticism  but  Kitchener,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  remained 
firm.  A year  later  Haig  was  promoted  major-general. 

After  the  Boer  War  Haig  had  been  made  an  A.D.C.  to  the  King  and  thus 
came  into  much  closer  touch  with  King  Edward  VII,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
already  knew  about  him  through  Mrs.  Jameson,  Haig  s sister.  The  King 
formed  a most  favourable  view  of  Haig  and  asked  him  to  write  direct  to 
Buckingham  Palace  about  the  state  of  the  cavalry  in  India.  There  thus  began  a 
close  coimection  between  Haig  and  his  sovereign,  a coimection,  which  was  not 
broken  when  King  Edward  died  and  King  George  V came  to  the  throne. 
The  confidence,  which  the  two  successive  monarchs  felt  and  showed  in  Haig, 
was  a great  help  in  his  career.  In  particular  Haig’s  diary  shows  that  the  part 
played  by  King  George  V in  the  First  World  War  was  much  more  active  and 
important  than  has  generally  been  recognised.^ 

The  details  of  Haig’s  work  in  India  are  not  now  of  much  interest.  One  im- 
portant event  in  his  life  did  take  place  while  he  held  the  appointment.  In  1905 
he  came  on  leave  to  England  and  was  invited  to  stay  at  Windsor  Castle  for 
Ascot  week.  In  attendance  on  Queen  Alexandra  was  Miss  Dorothy  Vivian, 
one  of  the  beautiful  twin  daughters  of  the  third  Lord  Vivian.  Haig  arrived  on 
Monday  but  was  not  introduced  to  Miss  Vivian  till  Thursday,  when  they  were 
partnered  in  a foursome  at  golf  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  another 
player.  The  Duke  played  indifferently.  He  and  his  partner  visited  almost  every 
bunker  on  the  course.  During  the  lengthy  halts  which  occurred  while  their 
opponents  tried  to  extricate  themselves,  Haig  and  Miss  Vivian  had  plenty  of 
time  to  talk.  They  played  a single  the  next  morning  and  were  together  at  the 
races  in  the  afternoon.  On  Saturday  morning  Haig  asked  her  to  marry  him 
and  was  accepted.  On  July  nth,  they  were  married  at  the  private  chapel  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  at  the  end  of  August  returned  to  India.  When  a 
friend  commented  on  the  speed  with  which  he  had  become  engaged  Haig 
replied,  “Why  not?  I have  often  made  up  my  mind  on  more  important 
problems  than  that  of  my  own  marriage  in  much  less  time.” 

Hasty  or  not,  the  marriage  proved  to  be  a very  happy  one.  No  one  can  read 
the  letters  which  Haig  wrote  to  his  wife  without  the  conviction  that  he  was 
devoted  to  her  and  that  her  companionship  supplied  a deeply  felt  need  in  his 
nature.  His  trust  in  her  was  absolute.  During  the  War  he  sent  his  diaries  home 
every  few  days  for  her  to  type  out.  Had  there  been  any  leakage  of  such  con- 
fidential information  Haig  would  have  received  severe  censure,  buthis  faith  was 
justified.  Lady  Haig  never  allowed  the  least  hint  of  what  she  knew  to  escape. 

1 Sec  especially  Chapter  IV. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1906  an  important  political  change  occurred  in  England. 
Except  for  a brief  interval,  the  Conservative  Party  had  been  in  power  since 
1886;  but  at  the  election  of  1906  it  went  down  to  its  worst  defeat  in  modern 
times.  Haig  was  no  supporter  of  the  Liberal  Government  which  now  took 
office.  Nevertheless  the  change  gave  him  an  opportunity  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  come.  He  owed  this  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
R.  B.  Haldane.  Haldane  was  determined  to  achieve  important  reforms  in  the 
Army  and,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plans,  he  needed  able  assistants  at  the  War 
Office.  It  was  natural  that  Haig  should  be  chosen  for  this  task.  Haldane  did  not 
know  him  personally  but  he  knew  of  his  high  reputation  both  from  the  King, 
who  had  earlier  urged  Balfour  to  bring  Haig  back  to  the  War  Office,  and  from 
Lord  Esher  who,  as  Chairman  of  a Commission  appointed  after  the  South 
African  War  to  investigate  Army  organisation,  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  Haig’s  evidence  before  that  body.  Among  the  Commission’s  recommenda- 
tions had  been  the  creation  of  a General  Staff  and  at  one  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  a possibility  that  Haig  would  be  made  its  first  Chiefs  In  the  end 
such  a sensational  promotion  was  considered  impracticable.  Instead  Haig  was 
appointed  Director  of  Military  Training  at  the  War  Office.  In  April,  1906,  he 
returned  from  India  to  take  up  his  new  post. 

Haig’s  period  at  the  War  Office  was  one  of  great  importance  both  for  him- 
self and  for  the  British  Army.  The  initiative  for  reform  came  from  Haldane. 
He  was  the  first  War  Minister  since  Cardwell  in  the  ’seventies  to  think  clearly 
about  the  actual  function  of  the  army  in  war.  But  without  Haig  to  translate  his 
ideas  into  a detailed  and  practical  form  it  is  doubtful  whether  Haldane  could 
have  achieved  as  much  as  he  did.  He  himself  recognised  his  debt.  “Haig,”  he 
wrote,  “had  a first-class  General  Staff  mind.  When  he  arrived  in  London  he 
grasped  the  situation  completely  and  gave  invaluable  guidance  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  both  the  Regular  Erst  line  and  the  Territorial  second  line”.^  Haig  be- 
came Haldane’s  right-hand  man  partly  because  he  was  the  senior  officer  hold- 
ing a War  OfEce  directorate,  but  principally  because  his  clarity  of  mind, 
grasp  of  detail  and  complete  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  him  the  ideal  choice. 

Two  principal  tasks  confronted  Haldane  and  Haig.  The  first  was  to  organise 
a Continental  Expeditionary  Force.  An  influentia]  group  of  the  Cabinet  in- 
cluding Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Asquith,  his  successor, 
were  convinced  that  Britain,  if  involved  at  all  in  a European  war,  would  have 
to  fight  on  the  side  of  France  against  Germany  and  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  Haldane  was  a prominent  member  of  this  group  and  he  was  therefore 
determined  to  organise  an  expeditionary  force  strong  enough  to  intervene 
with  real  effect  in  the  opening  clash  which  he  expected  between  the  great 
conscript  armies  of  France  and  Germany.  It  was  one  of  Haig’s  duties  to  work 
out  the  detailed  composition  of  this  force.  He  did  it  with  such  success  that  his 
scheme  of  organisation  remained  unchanged,  save  in  minor  details,  until  the 
War  began.  The  British  Expeditionary  Force  which  sailed  to  France  in  August, 

^ Charteris,  Field-Marshal  Earl  Haig  (Cassell),  p.34. 

^ R.  B.  Haldane,  An  Autobiography  (Hodder  & Stoughton),  p.199. 
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1914,  was,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  efficient  armies  in  Europe.  Admittedly 
it  did  not  possess  the  heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  the  high  explosive  shells,  or 
even  the  machine  guns  of  the  German  Army,  but  this  defect  was  not  of  vital 
importance  in  the  mobile  warfare  of  August  and  September,  which  m a sense 
determined  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war.  Here  the  British  Army  played  a most 
important  role.  Many  stories  are  told  of  its  formidable  effect  upon  the  Ger- 
mans. On  one  occasion  the  German  troops  were  unable  to  believe  that  their 
enemies  were  not  equipped  with  at  least  as  many  machine  guns  as  themselves, 
such  was  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire  achieved  by  the  highly  trained 
riflemen  of  the  British  Army.  That  the  British  Army  despite  its  size  could 
intervene  with  such  consequences  in  the  critical  first  weeks  of  the  War  was  in 
part  the  achievement  of  Haig -and  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
services  which  he  rendered  to  his  country.  The  situation  was  very  different  in 
1940.  The  British  Expeditionary  Force  commanded  by  Lord  Gort  was  just  as 
small  in  comparison  with  the  continental  armies  as  its  counterpart  had  been  in 
1914,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  British  Army  of  1940  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Germany  not  only  in  numbers  and  equipment  but  in  tactics,  training, 
mobility  and,  except  courage,  almost  every  other  element  in  the  art  of  war. 
In  respect  of  military  preparation  the  record  of  the  Liberal  Government  before 
1914  compares  most  favourably  with  that  of  the  Conservative  Government 
twenty-five  years  later. 

The  second  task  which  faced  Haldane  and  Haig  was  the  reconstruction  of 
the  volimteer  force.  Haig  always  expected  that  war,  if  it  came,  would  last  for 
many  years  and  was  sceptical  when  assured  by  financial  experts  that  owing  to 
modern  economic  conditions  a long  war  was  impossible.  He  regarded  the 
Expeditionary  Force  as  a bulwark  behind  which  a great  British  Army  could  be 
formed.  The  basis  of  such  expansion  must  be  a new  territorial  volunteer  force ; 
for  both  Haldane  and  Haig  were  convinced  that  the  old  Volunteers  and  Militia 
would  no  longer  do.  Haldane’s  plan  was  to  reorganise  the  whole  volunteer 
force  on  a basis  of  twenty-eight  territorial  divisions  (later  cut  to  fourteen  by 
Treasury  economy),  each  containing  the  proper  balance  of  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry. 

There  was  plenty  of  opposition.  The  Militia  had  an  ancient  tradition  and 
was  closely  bound  up  with  the  social  system  of  the  counties.  Conservatives  saw 
in  its  abolition  yet  another  Radical  hit  at  the  landed  gentry.  On  the  military 
side  Lord  Roberts  declared  that  it  would  be  a menace  to  the  country  if  the 
Territorials  were  allowed  to  operate  a weapon  so  complicated  as  the  Field 
Artillery.  He  proceeded  to  oppose  the  new  plan  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
addition  Haldane  had  to  contend  with  the  pacifist  sentiment  of  the  Liberal 
Party’s  left  wing,  many  of  whom  regarded  anything  which  made  the  Army 
more  efficient  as  savouring  of  militarism  and  therefore  wicked.  He  also  had  to 
overcome  the  parsimony  of  the  Treasury  and  the  obscurantism  of  many 
members  of  the  Army  Council.  For  example,  when  Haig  consulted  the  Chief 
of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  about  the  numbers  needed  for  the  Expeditionary 
Force  he  was  told  that  20,000  men  were  ample.  Only  Haldane’s  personal  inter- 
vention achieved  the  final,  and  far  from  adequate,  figure  of  120,000.  In  the  end. 
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however,  powerfully  backed  by  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Asquith,  Haldane 
reached  most  of  his  objectives. 

Besides  those  two  major  achievements  Haldane  and  Haig  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  General  Staff  so  that  the  training  and  organisation  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  self-governing  colonies  would  be  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  of  Britain.  Haig  worked  out  the  details,  and  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference of  1909  the  Empire  Prime  Ministers  strongly  supported  this  proposal. 
Thus  there  came  into  existence  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  Finally  Haig  turned 
his  attention  to  the  problems  of  defence  in  general  and  among  his  papers  is  a 

long  memorandum  dealing  with  the  need  for  reform  in  the  staff  methods  of 
the  Navy. 

Interesting  though  he  found  his  work  at  the  War  Office,  Haig  was  not  sorry 
when  it  ended.  A life  of  prolonged  Edwardian  dinner  parties,  work  to  the 
small  hours,  no  exercise  and  ceaseless  cigar  smoking  might  suit  Haldane,  but 
it  was  bad  for  Haig.  His  health  temporarily  suffered  a serious  breakdown  in  the 
spring  of  1908.  He  was  pleased  when  in  1909  he  was  offered  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  As  he  himself  once  said,  **It  is  a 
good  thing  to  see  inside  the  War  Office  for  a short  time  since  it  prevents  one 
from  having  any  respect  for  an  official  letter,  but  it  is  a bad  thing  to  remain 
there.”  ^ 

Whatever  the  defects  of  the  British  Army,  they  were  mild  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Army  in  India.  An  atmosphere  of  oriental  sloth  hung  about 
the  central  administration  and  the  offices  of  the  staff  were  a bureaucrat’s 
paradise.  An  elaborate  system  of  complete  dualism  prevailed;  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  not  only  head  of  the  Army  but  also  the  Military  Member 
of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  a position  analogous  to  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  in  England,  and,  as  a result,  every  important  issue  was  presented  to 
him  through  two  different  sets  of  subordinates  whose  frequently  contradictory 
recommendations  he  had  to  reconcile.  In  order  to  guide  staff  officers  in  this 
perplexing  labyrinth  a volume  had  been  compiled  with  the  forbidding  title, 
“A  Compendium  of  Office  Rules  for  the  Army  Department  and  Head- 
quarters of  the  Army  in  India.”  Haig  endeavoured  to  reform  this  cumbrous 
system  but  he  did  not  meet  with  much  success.  He  acliieved  more  in  the  field  of 
training  where  his  Staff  Tours  did  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Army. 
He  also  drew  up  plans  for  the  employment  of  Indian  troops  abroad  and  even 
in  Europe.  At  this  time  the  official  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  was 
strongly  opposed  to  any  suggestion  for  the  use  of  Indian  troops  outside  India, 
and  Lord  Morley,  the  Secretary  for  India,  actually  gave  orders  for  Haig’s  plans 
to  be  destroyed.  Fortunately  an  intelligent  subordinate,  perceiving  from 
Haig’s  demeanour  that  he  did  not  expect  the  order  to  be  taken  too  literally, 
preserved  the  plans.  They  formed  the  basis  for  sending  an  Indian  Force  to 
France  in  1914.  Haig  also  drew  up  a plan  for  the  invasion  of  Mesopotamia  in 
the  case  of  war  with  Turkey.  He  considered  that  at  least  six  divisions  with 
adequate  transport  were  needed  if  the  force  were  to  advance  beyond  Basra.  In 
1915  these  recommendations  were  disregarded-with  disastrous  consequences. 

* Charteris,  Field- Marshal  Earl  Haig  (Cassell),  p.  45. 
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In  May,  191 1,  Haig  was  given  the  Aldershot  Command,  It  was  traditionally 
the  most  important  command  in  the  British  Army  and  the  divisions  which  it 
comprised  were  certain  to  form  a part  of  any  continental  expeditionary  force. 
By  now  Haig  was  convinced  that  war  with  Germany  was  inevitable.  About 
this  time  he  had  a discussion  with  Haldane  who  hoped  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  yet  by  suitable  diplomacy  avert  such  a disaster. 

“You  will  fail,”  said  Haig,  “not  from  lack  of  effort  but  because  no  nation 
can  prevent  another  pushing  a quarrel  to  the  issue  of  force  save  by  intolerable 
and  ignominious  concessions.”^  Holding  such  a belief  Haig  naturally  was 
determined  to  bring  the  units  under  his  command-the  ist  and  2nd  Divisions 
and  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade-to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency. 

Haig’s  promotion  to  such  a high  position  over  the  heads  of  many  senior 
officers  was  not  popular;  his  arrival  at  Aldershot  with  several  members  of  his 
staff  from  India  was  known  as  “the  Hindoo  invasion”.  But  he  soon  managed  to 
overcome  such  hostility.  Realising  the  need  for  personal  contact  with  his 
officers  Haig  substituted  a series  of  small  dinner  parties  for  the  fewer  and  more 
formal  receptions  given  by  his  predecessor.  Conversation  is  on  the  whole 
more  agreeable  over  the  port  than  on  the  parade  ground,  and  Haig  was  an 
excellent  host.  In  the  course  of  his  period  at  Aldershot  he  came  to  know  per- 
sonally the  great  majority  of  the  officers  under  him. 

One  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Army  occurred  at  the  end  of 
Haig’s  time  at  Aldershot,  The  Mutiny  of  the  Curragh,  as  it  came  to  be  mis- 
leadingly described,  cannot  be  ignored  even  though  Haig  was  not  one  of  the 
chief  participants ; for  it  involved  many  of  the  political  and  military  leaders 
who  appear  in  Haig’s  diary,  and  the  relations  between  them  camiot  be  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  this  curious  episode. 

British  politics  were  conducted  in  a spirit  of  extreme  animosity  during  the 
years  immediately  before  1914.  The  trouble  as  usual  was  Ireland.  That  turbu- 
lent country  was  in  its  accustomed  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  the  passions 
thus  provoked  had  raised  the  temperature  of  even  English  parties  to  a feverish 
level.  The  Liberals,  depending  for  office  on  the  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  in  April,  1912,  introduced  an  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill,  This  measure  would  have  given  control  of  Irish  affairs  over  the  whole  of 
Ireland  to  a parliament  at  Dublin.  It  meant  not  merely  the  subordination  of  the 
Protestant  minority  of  South  Ireland  to  a Catholic  dominated  parliament,  but 
also  the  subordination  of  the  Protestant  majority  in  Ulster-a  body  severed  by 
race,  religion  and  economic  interest  from  the  South.  The  obvious  solution  was 
partition,  but  this  seemed  to  be  ruled  out  by  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Nationa- 
lists who  insisted  with  tiresome  reiteration,  as  they  have  ever  since,  tliat  Ireland 
is  an  indivisible  unity. 

The  threat  of  Irish  Home  Rule  provoked  a furious  reaction  in  the  North. 
Hitherto  when  Irish  Home  Rule  Bills  had  been  introduced  the  Ulster  Pro- 
testants had  not  been  unduly  disturbed,  since  they  could  always  rely  in  the  last 
resort  upon  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  any  such  measures.  Now,  however, 
the  Parliament  Act  of  1911  had  removed  tliat  bulwark.  There  was  everv 

’ CHiartcris,  Ficld-Marslwl  Uorl  Hniq  (Cassell),  p.62. 
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prospect  of  the  measure  becoming  law  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  Protestants 
of  Ulster  prepared  to  resist  by  force  if  necessary  and  proceeded  to  organise  a 
private  army  known  as  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  In  England  the  Conservative 
Party,  delighted  to  find  an  issue  so  embarrassing  to  the  Liberals,  espoused  the 
Ulster  cause  with  a violence  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  Ulstermen  themselves. 

The  situation  was  all  the  more  dangerous  because  many  of  the  officers  in  the 
British  Army  were  of  Anglo-Irish  or  Ulster  origin.  To  force  Ulster  to  submit 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  south  seemed  to  them  an  outrage.  Yet  if  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  became  law  and  if  the  Ulster  leaders  really  resisted  by  force,  the  Army 
might  be  ordered  to  suppress  what  would  technically  be  a rebellion.  Feeling 
ran  extremely  high  in  Army  circles.  Lord  Roberts  gave  active  support  to  the 
Ulster  Volunteers.  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  a prominent  Anglo-Irish  soldier  who 
held  the  position  of  Director  of  Military  Operations  at  the  War  Office  seerns, 
as  his  diary  reveals,  to  have  perceived  nothing  improper  in  betraying  official 
secrets  to  the  Conservative  opposition  and  giving  encouragement  and  advice 
based  on  confidential  information  to  the  Ulster  Volunteers.  He  was  even  pre- 
pared to  back  a proposal  mooted  in  Conservative  circles  to  amend  the  Mutiny 
Act  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  order  to  force  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  may  well  seem  extraordinary  that  a 
responsible  officer  at  a time  when  a European  W^ar  was  on  the  horizon  should 
have  been  ready  to  approve  a course  which  would  have  shaken  the  whole 
foundation  of  military  discipline. 

Matters  reached  a head  in  March,  1914,  when,  obeying  an  ill-conceived 
War  Office  instruction.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  the  General  Officer  Commanding 
in  Ireland,  assembled  his  officers  at  the  Curragh  and  informed  them  that  in 
event  of  their  units  being  ordered  north  any  officer  domiciled  in  Ulster  might 
“disappear”  and  be  reinstated  after  the  trouble  was  over.  Any  other  officers  who 
had  conscientious  scruples  about  operations  in  Ulster  should  say  so  and  would 
at  once  be  dismissed  the  Service.  Brigadier-General  Hubert  Gough  and  fifty- 
seven  out  of  seventy  officers  in  the  3rd  Cavalry  Brigade  declared  that  they 
would  prefer  dismissal  if  ordered  north.  A grave  crisis  now  arose  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  officers  in  question  were  challenging  the  whole  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government  towards  Ireland.  In  fact  this  was  not  a fair  picture,  for  the  officers, 
thanks  to  War  Office  ineptitude  and  to  Sir  Arthur  Paget’s  bad  handling,  were 
confronted  with  a problem  which  should  never  have  been  put  to  them  in  such 
terms.  When  once  it  had  been  so  put  they  could  hardly  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did. 

Hubert  Gough’s  brother  John  was  at  this  time  Haig’s  Chief  of  Staff.  He  in- 
formed Haig  that  he  intended  to  follow  Hubert  Gough’s  example  and  leave 
the  Army.  Haig  hurried  to  London  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  an  open  clash 
between  the  civil  and  military  power.  He  had  long  discussions  with  Haldane 
who,  although  he  had  been  Lord  Chancellor  since  1912,  still  took  a close 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Army.  Eventually  the  Cabinet  reached  a formula. 
In  future  soldiers  would  not  be  asked  hypothetical  questions.  Equally  they  had 
no  right  to  bargain  with  the  Government  and  must  carry  out,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  all  lawful  orders  given  to  them  for  tlic  support  of  the  civil 
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power.  At  the  request  of  Hubert  Gough,  who  had  been  summoned  to  London 
by  the  War  Office,  this  formula  was  put  into  writing,  and  the  crisis  appeared 
to  be  over. 

Gough,  however,  secretly  advised  by  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  asked  for  further 
explanations  and  for  an  assurance  that  there  would  be  no  question  of  coercing 
Ulster.  Colonel  Seely,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  without  consulting  his 
colleagues,  thereuponadded  to  the  Cabinet  sdocumenttwo  further  paragraphs 
giving  the  required  assurance.  In  doing  so  he  displayed  remarkable  impru- 
dence— or  stupidity— for  the  new  paragraphs  were  not  merely  an  unauthorised 
addition  to  a document  carefully  drafted  by  the  Cabinet,  but  were  in  flat  con- 
tradiction of  the  policy  wliich  had  been  agreed  by  the  Cabinet  and  expressed 
in  the  original  document.  As  soon  as  Asquith  discovered  what  had  happened 
he  saw  that  these  additions  containedjust  the  kind  of  bargain  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  objected.  He  promptly  repudiated  the  new  paragraphs. 
Seely  at  once  offered  his  resignation,  which  was  eventually  accepted.  The 
paragraphs  in  question  had  been  initialled  by  Sir  John  French,  the  Cliief  of  the 
Imperial  General  Staff,  and  Sir  Spencer  Ewart,  the  Adjutant  General.  They 
both  resigned  too.  Sir  Henry  Wilson  who  had  been  busy  sounding  opinion  at 
the  Staff  College  point-to-point  told  French  that  the  Army  would  tolerate  no 
other  course.  Ewart  received  similar  advice  from  Haig.  Meanwhile  Gough  had 
returned  victorious  to  the  Curragh.  No  further  assurances  were  demanded 
from  officers  in  Ireland.  No  dismissals  took  place.  Asquith  himself  took  over 
the  War  Office  and  many  ofhis  followers  hoped  that  a major  reform  of  the  old 
regime  in  the  Army  would  follow,  but  if  Asquith  ever  contemplated  such  a 
move,  the  imminence  of  war  made  it  impracticable.  It  was  the  Army,  not  the 
Government,  which  had  triumphed. 

The  Curragh  Mutiny  was  an  unfortunate  incident.  It  caused  sharp  feeling 
between  senior  officers  in  the  Army.  At  the  height  of  the  crisis  Lord  Roberts 
cut  Sir  Jolin  French  in  the  street  because  he  considered  the  latter’s  attitude  too 
^y^P^^hetic  to  the  Government.  Alore  serious,  the  Army— or  a certain  clique 
within  it— had  intervened  in  pohtics  to  an  extent  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  The  incident  created  a rift  between  the  Army  and  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  was  to  have  serious  consequences  when  war  broke  out.  The 
history  of  the  First  World  War  is  full  of  the  difficulties  created  by  the  mistrust 
and  suspicion  which  befogged  the  relations  of  the  soldiers  and  the  politicians 
There  were  many  reasons  for  this,  but  the  Curragh  incident  was  at  least  partly 
responsible.  It  is  unlikely  that  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
Aimy  would  have  been  so  bad  if  the  Conservatives  had  been  in  power  instead 
of  the  Liberals  when  war  broke  out  in  1914. 

Haig  s attitude  to  the  affair  was  typical  ofthe confusion  thatprevailed amono- 
many  soldiers.  As  a Presbyterian  Scot  he  sympathised  with  the  cause  of  Ulstei^ 
but  at  the  same  time  he  strongly  disapproved  of  intervention  by  army  officers 
111  politics.  His  dilemma  is  shown  by  the  entry  written  in  his  diary  on  the  day  of 
Seely  s resignation.  ^ 

At  12  o clock  held  meeting  of  G.O.C.s  of  Divisions  and  Brigades  I 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  disruption  in  Army  and  Empire  and  begged  them  to 
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induce  regimental  officers  to  give  up  dabbling  in  politics.  We  were  all  united 
to  do  anything  short  of  coercing  our  fellow  citizens  who  have  done  no 
wrong.” 

But  refusal  to  coerce  Ulster  in  the  event  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  becoming 
law  would  have  been  refusal  to  obey  a lawful  order  of  the  Government.  It 
would  have  constituted  interference  in  politics  just  as  effectively  as  some  more 
positive  act.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  easy  escape  from  the  conflict  of  loyalties  which 
must  arise  when  a lawfully  elected  government  passes  measures  genuinely  re- 
pugnant to  the  consciences  of  those  who  have  to  enforce  them ; and  no  one 
need  blame  Haig  for  failing  to  solve  a problem  to  which  no  one  else  has  ever 
offered  a satisfactory  answer. 

If  conflicts  of  this  nature  have  occurred  but  seldom  in  English  history,  it  is 
because  on  the  whole  English  Governments  have  not  attempted  to  use  a parlia- 
mentary majority  in  the  way  in  which  Asquith  and  the  Liberals  were  using 
theirs  in  1914.  Parliamentary  democracy  depends  upon  a tacit  recognition  of 
minority  rights  and  a refusal  to  press  electoral  victory  beyond  a certain  point. 
Much  can  be  said,  and  rightly  said,  against  the  behaviour  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  and  certain  army  officers  during  the  stormy  months  of  early  I9i4»  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Liberals,  in  pushing  forward  a measure  which  would 
have  imposed  the  Catholic  rule  of  the  southern  Irish  upon  the  Protestants  of 
the  north,  were  pursuing  a course  both  morally  indefensible  and  politically 
catastrophic.  It  is  astonishing  that  a man  of  Asquith’s  perspicacity  remained 
blind  for  so  long  to  the  real  implication  of  the  policy  followed  by  himself  and 
his  party. 

On  August  4th,  1914,  Britain  entered  the  First  World  War.  The  British 
Expeditionary  Force  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  French.  Haig  was  given 
command  of  the  First  Corps -one  of  the  two  Army  Corps  into  which  the 
Force  was  divided.  In  December,  1914,  the  troops  under  his  command  were 
given  the  status  of  an  Army  and  Haig  commanded  the  First  Army  for  the  next 
year.  In  December,  1915,  he  succeeded  French  as  Commander-in-Chiefof  the 
British  Forces  in  France.  He  still  held  this  position  when  the  War  ended  on 
November  iith,  1918. 

What  sort  of  a man  was  Haig  during  these  crucial  years  of  his  career  ? When 
war  broke  out  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  and  could  look  back  on  a military 
career  of  almost  unbroken  success  from  the  day  that  he  entered  Sandhurst  to 
the  day  that  he  became  commander  of  the  First  Army  Corps.  In  appearance, 
with  his  handsome  presence,  his  immaculate  clothes,  and  his  quiet  dignity  of 
manner,  he  might  have  seemed  the  very  type  of  the  cavalry  general.  So  smooth 
a career  in  the  Army  is  not  always  a sign  of  great  gifts.  It  may  come  through 
luck,  or  influence,  or  a prudent  attention  to  the  foibles  of  superiors,  but  even 
Haig’s  enemies  would  not  have  attributed  his  rise  to  causes  such  as  these. 

The  feature  of  Haig’s  character  which  impressed  those  who  knew  him  best 
was  the  profound  thought  which  he  had  devoted  to  military  problems.  Haig 
is  sometimes  portrayed  as  the  embodiment  of  military  stupidity.  This  was  not 
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the  view  ot  those  who  had  most  reason  to  know.  When  at  the  end  of  1916 
Haig  was  made  a Field-Marshal,  Lord  Haldane  congratulated  him.  “You  are,” 
he  wrote,  “almost  the  only  military  leader  we  possess  with  the  power  of 
thinking  which  the  enemy  possesses  in  a highly  developed  form.  The  necessity 
of  a highly  trained  mind  and  the  intellectual  equipment  which  it  carries  is  at 
last  recognised  among  our  people”.  Whatever  a man  could  do  to  make  him- 
self ready  for  a major  role  in  a great  war  Haig  had  done;  he  had  deeply 
pondered  the  lessons  of  the  past;  he  had  carefully  studied  the  strategical 
doctrine  both  of  Germany  and  France ; he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  two  cam- 
paigns ; he  had  been  personally  concerned  with  the  principal  military  reforms 
of  his  day.  Nor  did  the  outbreak  of  war  take  him  by  surprise.  He  had  long 
expected  it.  In  a sense  his  whole  life  might  have  been  a preparation  for  that 
moment. 

Haig  was  extremely  thorough  and  even  meticulous  in  his  care  about  details. 
Indeed,  his  thorougliness  extended  to  everything  that  he  did.  For  example, 
when  in  middle  age  he  took  up  golf,  he  studied  every  stroke  with  the  care  that 
he  devoted  to  solving  some  military  problem.  But  this  attention  to  detail  never 
degenerated  into  fussiness  or  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  No  one  can  read  his  papers  on  the  great  strategic  issues  without  being 
struck  by  his  clarity  and  power  of  discerning  essentials.  He  possessed  a down- 
to-earth  practicality  which  prevented  him  from  being  taken  in  by  jargon  or 
straying  from  the  path  of  common  sense. 

It  was  unfortunate  that,  though  so  lucid  on  paper,  Haig  was  a singularly  bad 
speaker.  In  modern  war  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  that  a general  can'have 
is  the  ability  to  convince  the  civilian  leaders  of  his  government  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Sir  Henry  Wilson  ultimately  reached  the  post  of 
C.I.G.S.  in  1918,  because  he  possessed  this  quality  in  a most  striking  form.  In 
the  French  Army,  General  Nivelle  became  Commander-in-Chief  partly  for 
the  same  reason.  But  both  Haig  and  his  principal  ally.  Sir  William  Robertson, 
who  was  C.I.G.S.  from  the  end  of  1915  until  the  appointment  of  Wilson, 
were  unusually  awkward  and  inarticulate  in  expressing  their  views.  Political 
leaders  are  capable,  no  doubt,  of  making  allowances  for  such  a defect,  but  thev 
naturally  find  it  exasperating,  and  get  on  better  with  someone  who  can  speak 
with  reasonable  fluency.  It  is  a matter  of  historical  importance  that  during  a 
large  period  of  the  First  World  War  the  case  for  the  British  High  Command 
had  to  be  presented  in  council  by  two  men  so  deficient  in  the  art  of  persuasion. 

Haig’s  inability  to  express  himself  concealed  strong  feelings.  He  had  become 
by  this  time  a deeply  religious  man.  Every  Sunday  he  would  attend,  if 
his  duties  allowed,  the  Church  of  Scotland  service  at  G.H.Q.  His  Chaplain 
from  January,  1916,  to  the  end  of  the  War,  was  the  Reverend  George  S. 
Duncan  (now  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews) 
Haig  seldom  failed  to  record  in  his  diary  the  text  and  a brief  summary  of 
Mr.  Duncan’s  sermon.  Writing  to  Mr.  Duncan  after  the  War,  Haig  made  one 
of  his  rare  references  to  his  religious  feelings. 

“Yes”-he  wrote,  “it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  going  all  the  time  of  the  long 
War,  and  I am  frequently  asked  now  how  I managed  to  do  it.  Well,  I can  truly 
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say  that  you  were  a great  help  to  me  when  I was  C.  in  C.  in  putting  things  into 
proper  perspective  on  Sundays.” 

Haig’s  religion  was  not  of  the  narrow  and  puritanical  kind,  often,  though 
wrongly,  associated  with  Presbyterianism.  On  the  contrary  he  regarded  the 
moral  failings  of  his  fellow  men  with  an  amused  tolerance.  His  religion  was 
rather  to  be  found  in  his  belief,  like  the  belief  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  of 
old,  that  the  war  was  a righteous  war  and  that  he  had  a mission  to  win  it.  Such 
a belief  might  have  been  dangerous  in  a man  already  inclined  to  egotism  or 
conceit.  But  Haig  was  the  least  conceited  of  men.  His  faith  sustained  him 
through  long  years  of  strain  and  anxiety.  It  gave  him  that  rock-like  quality, 
that  imperturbable  calm  with  which  he  met  disaster  and  triumph  alike. 

Perhaps  because  of  this  calm  a myth  has  grown  that  Haig  was  a cold  and 
ruthless  figure.  Notliing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He  was  acutely 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  others.  He  took  no  pleasure  in  war.  The  fact  that 
it  had  given  him  vast  power  over  millions  of  men  was  nothing  to  him  when 
weighed  against  the  misery  that  war  meant  for  those  millions.  Haig  hated  to 
display  his  feelings  but  behind  his  sometimes  cold  and  awkward  manner  there 
lay  a deeply  emotional  temperament  which  he  only  kept  in  check  by  a rigid 
self-control. 

Although  he  was  often  shy  and  embarrassed  on  public  occasions,  in  private 
Haig  was  the  soul  of  politeness  and  good  manners.  Everyone  who  came  to 
G.H.Q.  remarked  upon  his  charm  and  courtesy.  He  displayed  these  qualities 
not  only  to  ministers  and  generals  but  to  subordinates  and  very  junior  officers 
too.  Nevertheless,  his  deeply  engrained  good  manners  did  not  mean  that  he 
lacked  discrimination  or  suffered  fools  gladly.  His  diary  shows  the  dry  irony 
with  which  he  often  observed  persons  and  scenes.  He  could  use  a cutting 
phrase  even  about  someone  whom  he  normally  admired.  “Lord  Derby”,  he 
once  wrote  in  a moment  of  irritation,  “like  a feather  pillow,  bears  the  marks  of 
the  last  person  who  has  sat  on  him”.  Such  phrases  were  kept  for  the  privacy  of 
his  letters  or  his  diary.  To  all  his  guests,  even  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
enemies,  he  displayed  the  same  unfailing  courtesy. 

Despite  his  sturdy  appearance  Haig  did  not  enjoy  very  robust  health.  He  had 
a slight  tendency  to  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  he  suffered  from  recurrent 
attacks  of  malaria.  He  also  had  a weak  digestion.  He  was  therefore  careful  of  his 
diet  and  needed  regular  hours  and  regular  exercise.  During  his  period  at  the 
War  Office  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  a serious  breakdown  in  health.  If  he  kept 
fit  during  the  war  it  was  only  through  careful  discipline.  He  seldom  went  to 
bed  late  and  whenever  possible  he  would  ride  in  the  afternoon.  Not  only  was 
the  exercise  good  for  his  health  but,  as  he  rode  across  the  fields,  he  found  a free- 
dom and  peace  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  concentrate  on  the  problems 
that  lay  before  him. 

The  description  so  far  given  might  suggest  a somewhat  sombre  character, 
but  this  would  be  quite  incorrect.  Haig  was  moderate  and  abstemious  himself, 
but  he  was  no  lover  of  austerity  for  its  own  sake.  He  enjoyed  good  food  and 
good  wine.  The  King’s  pledge-a  resolution  on  the  part  of  King  George  V 
that  the  court  should  not  touch  alcohol  till  the  end  of  the  war -always  faintly 
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amused  him.  “Did  you  hear,”  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  “how  poor  Lord  Rosebery 
got  such  a hiccough  after  drinking  one  glass  of  ginger  beer  at  the  Royal  table 
at  Windsor  that  he  could  not  talk  to  the  Queen.  No  wonder  Wigram  is 
despondent  too  if  he  has  to  live  on  such  a fluid.”  Haig  did  not  talk  much  him- 
self but  he  enjoyed  gaiety  and  wit  in  others,  and  he  appreciated  conversational 
brilliance.  This  partly  explains  his  paradoxical  choice  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  as 
his  private  secretary.  Aesthete,  politician,  millionaire,  that  semi-oriental 
figure  flitted  like  some  exotic  bird  of  paradise  agamst  the  sober  background  of 
G.H.Q.  He  was  not  liked  by  the  others  in  Haig’s  entourage,  but  he  amused 
Haig  and  helped  him  in  his  relations  with  the  political  world.  He  remained 
with  Haig  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Haig’s  staff  and  all  who  came  into  continual  personal  contact  with  him  were 
devoted  to  their  chief.  They  saw  what  those  less  familiar  did  not  always  see- 
his  warm-hearted  kindness  and  his  sensitivity.  It  is,  however,  often  said  that 
Haig  did  not  possess  that  magnetic  quality  which  enables  some  commanders 
to  inspire  devotion  in  the  rank  and  file  of  their  armies,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  they  never  personally  see.  In  such  a matter  the  truth  after  a lapse  of  over 
thirty  years  is  difficult  to  assess.  But  if  Haig  remained  somewhat  remote  he 
was  also  profoundly  respected.  His  grave  and  cool  bearing,  his  indifference  to 
personal  danger,  his  imperturbable  fiont,  combined  to  inspire  in  his  armies  a 
sense  of  trust  and  admiration.  After  the  end  of  the  war  his  single-hearted 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  those  who  had  fought  and  suffered  turned  this  feeling 
into  one  of  love  and  affection.  When  Haig  died  on  January  30th,  1928,  the  day 
of  his  funeral  was  a day  of  mourning  such  as  this  country  rarely  sees  save  at  the 
death  of  the  King  or  some  great  national  hero. 

II 


War  Politks-Conjlicts-Easterners  and  Westerners-Soldiers  and  Civilians-Liberals  and 
Conservatives-Situation  in  i9i4-T//e  Tnuinuirate -Character  oj  Kitchener -Unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Churchill -Fall  of  the  Government-The  First  Coalition- Dismissal  of  Sirf.  French- Haig 
becomes  C.-in-C.~  Haig's  relations  with  Sir  f.  French- Decline  of  Kitchener -Rise  of  Robertson 
-Haig  and  Asquith- Defects  of  Asquith-Fall  of  Asquith-Lloyd  George  becomes  Prime  Minister 
-His  character -The  Calais  Conference -Its  effect  on  Haig-The  Versailles  Committee - 
Dismissal  of  Robertson-Unity  of  Cornmand-Haig  and  Lloyd  George. 

To  understand  Haig’s  diary  it  is  essential  to  know  something  about  Enghsh 
political  history  during  the  First  World  War.  It  is  a remarkable  and  often 
a puzzling  story,  compounded  of  the  most  divergent  elements-of  patriotic 
emotion,  noble  self-sacrifice,  and  high  endeavour,  of  personal  ambition, 
furious  vendettas,  and  implacable  resentments.  It  is  not  only  a history  of 
courageous  action  and  devotion  to  duty,  it  is  also  a history  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot, obscure  manoeuvre  and  tortuous  intrigue.  Policy  and  decisions  only 
emerged  as  the  result  of  a complicated  conflict  offerees  which  are  not  easy  to 
analyse.  The  personal  antipathies  of  powerful  men,  the  political  animosity 
provoked  by  the  clash  between  the  old  aristocratic  order  and  the  new  demo- 
cracy, the  strains  and  stresses  of  total  war  itself,  all  in  varying  degrees  shaped 
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the  actions  of  the  principal  leaders.  Even  to-day,  after  a lapse  of  over  thirty 
years,  there  hangs  around  certain  episodes  a mist  which  neither  the  researches 
of  historians  nor  the  recollections  of  memoir  writers  have  managed  wholly  to 
disperse.  No  one  writing  his  diary  from  day  to  day  could  hope,  however  great 
his  political  acumen,  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  what  was  going  on.  In  any 
case,  Haig  was  not  a man  of  political  acumen  in  the  sense  that  he  readily 
understood  political  intrigue  or  manoeuvre.  That  same  rock-like  quality 
which  enabled  him  to  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of  the  whirlpool  of  intrigue 
swirling  all  around  him  was  accompanied  by  a certain  unawareness,  perhaps 
even  a naivety  in  political  matters.  Although  his  diary  throws  a new  light 
upon  some  dark  places,  nevertheless,  taken  by  itself,  it  inevitably  leaves  much 
that  is  obscure  and  unexplained.  It  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  give  a brief 
account  first  of  the  principal  conflicts  which  in  one  form  or  another  dominated 
political  and  mihtary  affairs  throughout  the  war  and  secondly  of  those  changes 
in  the  Government  and  High  Command  which  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned Haig. 

These  conflicts  were  numerous  but  three  may  be  selected  as  being  of  special 
importance.  The  first  was  the  celebrated  dispute  between  the  “Easterners” 
and  the  “Westerners.”  Much  has  been  written  about  it,  but  the  essence  can 
be  briefly  stated.  By  the  middle  of  November,  1914,  the  war  of  movement 
in  the  west  had  ended.  Each  side  faced  the  other  along  lines  of  entrenchment 
running  from  Switzerland  to  the  North  Sea.  The  problem  was  what  to  do 
next. 

The  Easterners  believed  that  the  power  of  defensive  weapons  in  modern 
war  was  such  that  neither  side  could  hope  to  break  through  in  the  west. 
Appalled  at  the  casualties  which  followed  every  attempt  by  the  Allies  to 
attack  in  France,  they  sought  some  alternative  strategy,  and  decided  that  the 
only  hope  of  success  lay  in  attacking  somewhere  on  the  flank  of  the  Central 
Powers  away  from  the  main  mass  of  the  German  Army.  In  this  way  a proper  use 
could  be  made  of  Britain’s  superior  sea  power  and  expeditions  could  be  con- 
veyed against  Germany’s  weaker  allies -Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire.  Ultimately,  the  Easterners  hoped,  a combination  of 
such  expeditions  with  an  increasingly  stringent  blockade  would  wear  down 
the  enemy’s  resistance.  The  Dardanelles  Expedition,  the  Salonika  Campaign, 
the  invasion  of  Palestine,  were  all  examples  of  Eastern  strategy. 

The  Westerners  believed  that  the  war  could  only  be  won  on  the  western 
front,  however  costly  that  process  might  be.  It  was  useless,  they  argued,  to 
knock  out  Germany’s  satellites  since  the  Germans  would  never  surrender  until 
their  own  armies  had  been  beaten  in  the  field.  Moreover  the  Germans  had  the 
advantage  of  interior  lines  and  a central  position ; after  the  first  shock  of  an 
Allied  flank  attack  the  German  High  Command  could  dispatch  troops  more 
quickly  than  the  Allies  to  any  threatened  point  and  could  more  easily  reinforce 
them.  Finally  there  was  the  danger  that  too  great  a diversion  of  Allied  strength 
from  the  west  would  give  the  Germans  a chance  to  break  through  on  the 
western  front. 

In  Britain  as  well  as  France  military  opinion,  with  a few  exceptions, 
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tavoured  a Western  strategy.  Sir  John  French,  Sir  William  Robertson,  who 
was  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  from  the  end  of  1915  to  the  beginning 
of  1918,  Haig  himself,  all  strongly  opposed  any  diversion  from  the  west.  In  the 
political  world  Asquith,  Prime  Minister  until  the  end  of  1916,  was  a firm 
Westerner  and  he  was  supported  by  the  majority  in  his  successive  Cabinets. 
Kitchener  who  held  the  post  of  War  Minister  until  his  death  in  June,  1916, 
seems  to  have  been  hesitant  and  on  occasions  advocated  an  Eastern  policy. 
But  the  most  vigorous  Easterners  were  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill. 
Lloyd  George  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1914  and,  next  to  Asquith, 
the  most  powerful  member  of  the  Liberal  Government.  In  December,  1916, 
he  succeeded  Asquith  as  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  those  days  a 
Liberal,  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  since  191 1.  The  views  of  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Churchill  were  not  identical  but  both  were  strongly 
opposed  to  any  offensive  in  the  west. 

The  rival  strategists  have  expressed  their  views  at  enormous  length.  On  the 
side  of  the  Easterners  there  are  the  six  volumes  of  Lloyd  George’s  War  Memoirs 
and  the  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  World  Crisis,  the  former  couched  in 
the  picturesque  language  of  Welsh  rhetoric,  the  latter  in  the  incomparable 
prose  of  a modern  Gibbon.  If  the  Westerners  have  no  such  literary  talent  on 
their  side,  they  have  even  greater  length  in  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Official 
History  of  the  War,  the  last  of  which  has  only  recently  been  issued.  There  is 
still  no  general  agreement  as  to  which  party  was  right.  The  strategy  of  the 
Easterners  was  never  really  tried,  and  in  the  end  the  war  was  won  in  the  west 
by  the  exponents  of  military  orthodoxy.  Whether  it  could  have  been  won 
more  quickly  and  cheaply  elsewhere  must  ever  remain  a matter  of  surmise. 
Probably  the  most  hopeful  of  the  Eastern  projects  was  the  attack  on  the 
Dardanelles.  Had  it  succeeded,  supplies  could  have  been  sent  to  Russia,  the 
revolution  might  have  been  averted,  and  the  Russians  helped  by  Allied 
munitions  might  have  waged  a successful  war  of  movement  on  the  empty 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe.  But  after  its  failure  none  of  the  other  Eastern  pro- 
posals offered  much  hope  of  important  results.  The  arguments  against  an 
Eastern  strategy  have  already  been  summarised.  There  was  a further  considera- 
tion. The  Easterners  rested  their  case  in  part  on  the  superiority  of  defensive 
weapons ; but  if  defensive  weapons  were  predominant  on  the  western  front, 
was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  less  effective  in  the  moun- 
tain passes  of  the  Alps  or  the  Balkans  ? In  the  Second  World  War  Mr.  Churchill 
coined  a phrase  which  came  to  have  much  currency,  “the  soft  under  belly  of 
the  Axis.”  The  allusion  was,  of  course,  to  the  military  weakness  of  Italy  com- 
pared with  Germany,  but,  as  used  by  commentators  and  publicists,  the  meta- 
phor was  sometimes  made  to  imply  that  it  would  be  easier  to  invade  Europe 
from  the  south  than  the  north.  Such  a notion  was  most  misleading.  The  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  Gibraltar  to  Istanbul  is  the  most  rocky,  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  coast  in  all  Europe.  It  is  significant  that  in  1944-5,  as  in  1918, 
the  decisive  battles  were  fought  once  again  across  the  plains  of  Western 
Europe. 

The  second  great  conflict  was  between  the  soldiers  and  the  politicians.  Ever 
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Since  the  clear  victory  gained  by  the  Army  over  the  Liberal  Government  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Curragh  incident  relations  between  the  military  and  civil 
powers  had  been  strained.  The  outbreak  of  war  produced  a series  of  problems 
that  strained  them  still  further.  In  the  old  days  of  small-scale  wars  fought  on 
principles  of  limited  liability  the  spheres  of  the  Army  and  the  Government 
were  fairly  easy  to  distinguish.  The  new  epoch  of  mass  armies  and  total  war- 
tare  which  began  in  1914,  set  new  problems.  Every  military  decision  now 
involved  political  issues  such  as  civilian  morale,  the  use  of  resources,  the  distri- 
bution of  manpower,  problems  which  could  not  be  answered  by  soldiers 
alone.  Difficult  constitutional  questions  also  arose.  How  could  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  be  reconciled  with  the  need  to  give  military 
experts  freedom  to  make  military  decisions  ? What  should  be  the  relationship 
between  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  ? All  these  problems  faced  the  government  of  a nation  which 
had  a strong  anti-militarist  tradition  and  had  not  fought  a major  war  since  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  to  the  end  no  real  solution  was 
achieved. 

The  third  conflict  was  between  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives.  For  five 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  British  politics  had  been  characterised  by 
extreme  bitterness.  The  two  parties  were  evenly  matched.  In  1914  each  had 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Liberals  owed  their  office  to  the  independent  support  which  they  received 
from  eighty  Irish  and  forty  Labour  M.P.’s.  It  is  true  that  the  declaration  of  war 
united  all  parties  except  for  a few  inveterate  pacifists,  that  Redmond  pledged 
the  support  of  the  Irish,  and  that  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  Conservatives, 
promised  to  refrain  from  opposition-but  the  old  hostilities  never  lay  far  below 
the  surface  of  this  formal  party  truce  which  ostensibly  continued  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  Conservatives  believed  that  the  Liberals  were  at  heart  pacifists 
and  Little-Englanders  and  doubted  their  ability  to  prosecute  the  war;  they 
suspected  the  Government  of  an  undue  propensity  to  interfere  with  the 
Army;  they  feared  that  under  the  plea  of  war-time  necessity  the  Liberals 
would  bring  forward  some  of  their  more  cherished  partisan  measures  such  as 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  or  the  prohibition  of  alcohol.  The  Liberals 
feared  that  the  Conservatives,  traditionally  the  party  of  imperialism  and 
nationalism,  would  exploit  to  their  own  advantage  the  patriotic  sentiments  of 
the  nation  at  war.  Behind  professions  of  mutual  esteem  each  party  surveyed 
the  other  with  veiled  animosity  and  secret  fear. 

Such  were  the  most  important  conflicts  which  disturbed  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  High  Command  during  the  First  World  War. 
In  order  to  show  how  they  affected  Haig  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  principal 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  parties  and  personalities  directing  the  war. 
These  changes  have  been  the  subject  of  a bitter  controversy  seldom  relieved  by 
charity  or  generous  feeling.  It  is  therefore  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  patriotism  or  sincerity  of  the  principal  actors 
involved.  All  alike  wished  only  to  win  the  war.  It  is  true  that  some  of  their 
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actions  are  not  easy  to  distinguish  from  the  moves  in  a ruthless  struggle  for 
personal  power.  But  this  must  often  be  so  when  ambitious  and  patriotic  men 
are  genuinely  convinced  that  they  alone  can  save  their  country  from  ruin.  In 
such  circumstances  the  paths  of  duty  and  advancement  become  the  same,  and 
those  who  stand  in  the  way  often  seem  little  better  than  the  foreign  enemies 
against  whom  the  war  is  being  fought. 

In  1914,  although  party  politics  were  for  the  time  being  in  abeyance,  party 
feeling  still  ran  too  high  for  either  side  to  contemplate  a coalition.  Asquith 
made  only  one  important  change  in  his  government;  he  brought  in  Lord 
Kitchener  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Mr.  Churchill  remained  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  These  two  together  with  Asquith  formed  a triumvirate 
which  directed  the  British  war  effort  for  the  next  nine  months. 

Of  this  triumvirate  the  most  important  was  Kitchener.  His  extraordinary 
prestige  and  his  powerful  personality  soon  made  him  virtual  dictator  of 
military  strategy.  He  had  been  appointed  partly  because  of  the  impetus  that 
his  famous  name  would  give  to  the  effort  to  recruit  a great  voluntary  army; 
for  conscription  at  first  was  deemed  politically  impossible.  He  fulfilled  this 
purpose  admirably:  no  man  could  have  done  it  better.  His  other  great  contri- 
bution to  the  ultimate  victory  was  his  belief  that  the  war  would  be  a long  war. 
From  the  first  Kitchener  planned  for  a war  that  would  not  last  for  less  than  three 
years.  His  view  was  the  same  as  that  of  Haig  and  was  much  more  realistic  than 
the  optimism  which  prevailed  at  G.H.Q.  in  France,  where  Sir  John  French 
predicted  confidently  that  all  would  be  over  by  Christmas  with  a glorious 
scamper  to  Berlin. 

In  these  two  respects  the  country  owes  a great  debt  to  Kitchener,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  in  other  ways  he  was  the  best  choice.  Besides  being  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  he  was  also  the  Senior  Field-Marshal  in  employment.  He 
continued  to  wear  uniform  and  inevitably  his  military  rank  complicated  his 
relations  with  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ofthe  British  Expeditionary  Force.  Kitchener  naturally  tended  to  regard 
himself  as  the  military  head  of  the  Army  and  to  give  orders  to  French  as  a 
senior  officer  would  give  orders  to  a junior.  French,  whose  relations  with 
Kitchener  had  been  far  from  cordial  as  long  ago  as  the  Boer  War,  and  who  was 
of  an  irrascible  temperament,  resented  this  attitude;  he  insisted  that  Kitchener 
was  merely  the  political  head  of  the  Army  with  a status  in  no  way  superior  to 
that  of  any  ordinary  civilian  war  minister.  Doubtful  points  of  etiquette  and 
precedency  arose-always  fertile  sources  of  dispute  among  soldiers.  When 
Kitchener  came  to  France  in  uniform  to  visit  the  troops  at  a critical  moment 
in  the  retreat  from  Mons,  French  was  furious  and  maintained  that  such  actions 
gravely  weakened  his  own  authority.  There  were  other  difficulties  too. 
Kitchener  had  passed  his  whole  life  abroad;  England  was  to  him  almost  a 
foreign  land.  He  blew  little  of  the  reforms  achieved  by  Haldane  and  Haig  at 
the  War  Office  and  he  regarded  the  Territorial  Army  with  contempt.  He  at 
once  complicated  the  whole  military  organisation  by  creating  yet  a third  set 
of  Armies -in  addition  to  Regulars  and  Territorials -called  the  New  or 
Kitcliener  Armies.  Such  was  his  affection  for  these  that  he  was  curiously 
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reluctant  to  back  any  move  towards  conscription.  Moreover,  Kitchener’s 
methods  did  not  make  for  easy  relations  with  his  colleagues.  He  knew  little 
about  the  cabinet  system  of  government  and  he  disliked  all  the  manifestations 
of  democracy.  He  was  abrupt,  secretive  and  inclined  to  be  dictatorial.  Osten- 
sibly non-party  he  was  in  fact  much  more  sympathetic  to  the  Conservatives 
than  to  the  Liberals.  He  viewed  many  of  his  colleagues  with  suspicion.  “It  is 
repugnant  to  me,”  he  once  said,  “to  have  to  reveal  military  secrets  to  twenty- 
three  gentlemen  with  whom  I am  barely  acquainted.” 

This  triumvirate  of  Asquith,  Kitchener  and  Churchill  continued  to  direct 
war  policy  until  May,  1915.  By  this  time  the  Conservatives  were  becoming 
impatient.  There  had  been  a long  series  of  disappointments  and  no  early  end 
to  the  war  was  in  sight.  Two  events  brought  matters  to  a head,  one  comiected 
with  the  Army,  the  other  with  the  Navy.  Sir  John  French  had  for  some  time 
been  convinced  that  Kitchener  was  not  making  sufficient  effort  to  send  an 
adequate  supply  of  shells  to  the  western  front.  The  last  straw  was  a War  Office 
telegram  instructing  French  to  give  up  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  slender  am- 
munition reserves  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedition.  Colonel 
Repington,  the  military  correspondent  of  The  Times,  taking  a few  days’ 
respite  from  the  arduous  round  of  fashionable  diimer  parties  which  con- 
stituted his  routine,  happened  to  be  at  G.H.Q.  French  gave  him  the  facts 
about  the  shell  shortage  as  the  basis  for  a message  to  The  Times.  At  the  same 
time  French  sent  emissaries  to  London  charged  with  the  task  of  laying  the 
relevant  correspondence  from  the  War  Office  before  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative opposition  and  before  Lloyd  George,  who  was  already  emerging  as 
the  principal  rival  of  Asquith  in  the  Liberal  Government.  On  May  14th 
Repington’s  message  appeared  in  The  Times  and  at  once  produced  a political 
sensation  of  the  first  magnitude. 

At  this  moment  the  Government  received  another  blow.  Lord  Fisher,  the 
First  Sea  Lord,  suddenly  resigned  because  of  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
the  Dardanelles  Expedition.  His  resignation  decided  the  Conservatives.  The 
Dardanelles  Expedition  was  known  to  be  the  cherished  plan  of  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Churchill  was  at  that  time  a person  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  No  one  during  the  acrimonious  scenes  which  enlivened  Parliamen- 
tary life  before  1914  had  a happier  knack  of  infuriating  his  opponents.  On  one 
occasion  an  angry  member  had  hurled  a copy  of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  his  head.  The  Conservative  chiefs  seized  their  oppor- 
tunity and  informed  Asquith  that  they  would  demand  an  early  debate  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  unless  he  reconstructed  his  government. 

Asquith  did  not  take  up  the  challenge  and  endeavour,  as  he  well  might  have 
done,  to  vindicate  his  policy  in  secret  session.  He  decided  to  yield,  demanded 
the  resignations  of  all  his  colleagues  and  on  May  19th  formed  a coalition 
government.  Mr.  Churchill  and  Lord  Haldane  were  sacrificed  to  the  Con- 
servative wrath,  the  former  shunted  into  a sinecure  post  from  which  he  soon 
resigned,  the  latter  jettisoned  completely.  Control  over  munitions  was  re- 
moved from  the  War  Office  and  given  to  a new  ministry  under  Lloyd  George. 
The  principal  Conservatives  entered  the  Government  and  Balfour  became 
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First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Churcliill’s  place.  Kitchener  remained  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  but  his  authority  was  visibly  shaken. 

These  political  changes  were  not  at  first  followed  by  any  changes  in  the 
Army,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1915  a prolonged  crisis  began  in  the  War  Office 
and  the  High  Command,  ending  in  December  with  a virtual  revolution  in  the 
military  direction  of  the  war.  The  total  failure  of  Allied  strategy  in  1915  con- 
vinced many  important  persons  that  a further  change  was  needed  in  the  control 
of  strategy.  Haig  shared  this  opinion.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  events  which 
had  transformed  the  Government  in  May.  He  got  on  well  with  Asquith,  and 
he  respected  Kitchener;  but  he  now  decided  that  two  things  must  happen: 
French  must  cease  to  command  the  British  forces  in  France,  and  Kitchener’s 
dictatorial  powers  over  strategy  must  be  reduced. 

For  some  time  past  the  feeling  had  been  growing  both  in  political  and 
military  circles  that  French  was  too  impetuous  and  unbalanced  to  make  a 
satisfactory  commander  of  the  British  Army  in  France.  It  only  needed  a 
military  reverse  to  turn  this  feeling  into  a demand  for  his  removal.  The  un- 
successful campaign  of  Loos  provided  just  such  a reverse.  Against  his  better 
judgment  French  had  been  persuaded  by  General  Joffre,  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  by  Kitchener  to  agree  to  an  offensive  in  September, 
1915,  on  the  Western  Front.  Haig,  whose  army  had  the  task  of  assault,  and 
Robertson,  at  this  time  French’s  Chief  of  Staff,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  attack- 
ffig-  Their  scepticism  was  justified.  The  offensive  was  a complete  failure. 
Moreover  the  failure  was  partly  caused  by  French’s  own  inept  handling  of  the 
reserves,  which  he  kept  back  under  his  own  control  until  much  too  late.  To 
make  matters  worse  French’s  dispatch  describing  these  events  seemed  to  imply 
that  Haig  had  been  to  blame.  Haig  and  Robertson  now  decided  that  it  was 
time  to  make  a change.  Haig  indeed  had  long  doubted  French’s  abilities  as  a 
commander,  but  from  considerations  of  friendship  and  loyalty  he  had  hitherto 
kept  his  views  to  himself  He  now  resolved-though  with  great  reluctance- 
to  speak  his  mind,  and  to  speak  it  to  the  people  who  mattered.  Haig’s  diary 
throws  a new  and  interesting  light  on  the  events  which  followed.  Using  as  his 
intermediary  that  professional  Eminence  Grise,  Lord  Esher,  Haig  soon  made 
his  views  known  to  Asquith  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  Robertson 
too  was  busy  in  the  same  cause.  In  October  Haig  had  an  important  interview 
with  the  King  and  told  him  with  complete  candour  what  he  thought  of  French. 
Royal  influence  is  the  most  intangible  element  in  politics  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  how  much  weight  it  had  on  this  occasion,  but  Haig  himself  believed  that 
the  King  s attitude  did  much  to  bring  about  a change  in  the  High  Command. 
Early  in  December  Asquith  decided  to  dismiss  French.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  his  successor.  On  December  19th,  1915,  Haig  became  Corn- 
man  der-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  in  France. 

A word  should  be  said  about  the  relations  between  Haig  and  French. 
Among  Haig  s possessions  now  at  Bemersyde  there  is  a gold  flask  presented  to 
him  in  1902  by  French  and  inscribed  thus:  “A  very  small  memento,  my  dear 
dear  Douglas,  of  our  long  and  tried  friendship  proved  ‘in  sunshine  and  in 
shadow’ J.F.”  The  events  just  described  ended  this  friendship  for  ever.  It  was 
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natural  that  Freiicli  should  have  felt  bitter.  Haig  was  most  unwilling  to  engage 
in  anything  that  savoured  of  intrigue  and  had  only  acted  because  he  was 
genuinely  convinced  that  the  retention  of  French  as  Commander  was  a danger 
to  the  British  Army.  But  French  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the  matter 
in  that  light.  To  him  it  looked  as  if  Haig  had  been  deliberately  intriguing  in 
order  to  supplant  him.  It  was  long  before  the  two  men  could  meet  again  on 
terms  of  civility.  The  breaking  of  such  an  old  friendship  must  always  have  an 
element  of  tragedy,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  think  that  the  tragedy  was 
caused  solely  by  Haig.  The  first  breach  in  the  friendship  was  made  when 
French  endeavoured  to  put  the  blame  for  the  failure  at  Loos  upon  Haig. 
Opinions  may  still  differ  over  the  ethics  of  Haig’s  conduct  after  Loos,  but  it  is 
oidy  fair  to  remember  that  French  had  already  done  much  to  forfeit  any  claim 
on  Haig’s  forbearance. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  Haig  displayed  conspicuous  ingratitude 
towards  a man  from  whom  he  had  derived  great  benefits  and  to  whom  he  had 
made  little  return.  It  is  true  that  the  friendship  of  French  had  greatly  assisted 
Haig’s  military  career,  but  it  is  also  true,  though  not  generally  known,  that 
Haig  had  been  equally  helpful  to  French.  French’s  military  career  would  have 
ended  long  before  1914  but  for  the  assistance  of  Haig.  In  May,  1899,  French’s 
creditors  were  so  pressing  that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Service  if  Haig  had  not  backed  him  to  the  extent  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
Not  only  is  this  fact  revealed  in  Haig’s  correspondence,  but  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  from  India  four  years  later  shows  that  the  debt,  or  a large 
part  of  it,  was  then  still  outstanding.  Haig  however  refused  to  press  for  repay- 
ment saying  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  money  than  cause  embarrassment  to 
French.  In  view  of  these  facts,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  made  public,  it 
can  scarcely  be  argued  that  the  burden  of  gratitude  lay  only  on  the  side  of 
Haig. 

The  failure  of  Loos  had  been  disastrous  for  French.  The  general  failure  of 
Allied  strategy  in  1915  was  equally  disastrous  for  the  prestige  of  Kitchener  who 
had  supported  both  the  Western  offensive  and  the  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
the  Dardanelles.  The  leaders  of  the  Government  and  the  Army  had  by  now 
lost  all  confidence  in  his  ability  to  act  as  the  dictator  of  military  strategy ; and 
the  confusion  which  arose  because  of  his  double  role  as  both  political  and 
military  head  of  the  Army  had  become  worse  than  ever.  But  the  problem  of 
removing  Kitchener  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  removing  French. 
Doubts  about  Kitchener  were  confined  to  a small  imier  group.  To  the  public 
he  was  still  a mighty  symbol  of  the  nation’s  will  to  win  the  war.  When  Lord 
Northcliffe,  the  most  powerful  Press  baron  in  England  and  owner  of  The 
Times  and  the  Daily  Mail,  was  so  rash  as  to  follow  up  Repington’s  article  on 
the  shell  shortage  with  a personal  attack  on  Kitchener,  the  Daily  Mail  was 
ceremonially  burnt  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  angry  clubmen  even  boycotted 
The  Times-for:  a few  days.  Kitchener  retained  his  hold  on  the  imagination  of 
the  public  to  the  end.  The  news  of  his  death  on  June  5th,  1916,  sent  a wave  of 
horror  and  grief  throughout  the  country.  Hisdismissal  fromoffice  would  have 
been  impossible. 
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But,  it  Kitchener  could  not  be  removed,  his  powers  could  be  reduced.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Robertson  and  Haig,  Asquith  decided  to  change  the  method 
whereby  the  Cabinet  received  military  advice.  Hitherto  Kitchener  had  been 
its  sole  adviser  in  military  matters,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
had  been  subordinated  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chief  of  staff  of  an  army 
is  subordinated  to  the  army  commander.  Asquith  now  resolved  to  elevate  the 
Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  into  the  position  of  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  Government  with  direct  access  to  the  War  Cabinet.  He  was  no 
longer  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  In  May,  1915, 
Kitchener  had  lost  his  control  over  munitions  and  now  in  December  he  lost 
his  control  over  strategy  also.  He  became  merely  the  administrative  head  of 
the  War  Office  with  no  greater  power  in  the  direction  of  the  war  than  any 
other  member  of  the  War  Cabinet.  To  ensure  that  this  change  would  be  effec- 
tive, Asquith  replaced  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  the  existing  C.I.G.S.,  by  a much 
more  determined  character— Sir  William  Robertson,  at  whose  insistence  the 
new  arrangement  was  put  into  writing.  Armed  with  a formidable  document, 
which  resembled  some  treaty  imposed  upon  a defeated  enemy,  Robertson 
entered  his  new  domain  almost  simultaneously  with  Haig's  appointment  as 
Commander-in-Chief.  Kitchener  gradually  declined  into  a mere  figurehead 
with  no  real  control  over  events.  The  twilight  of  his  great  career  had  come. 

Robertson’s  history  was  unique  in  the  British  Army.  He  had  begun  as  a 
private  soldier,  a trooper  in  the  i6th  Lancers.  He  was  to  end  as  a Field-Marshal. 
He  was  a man  of  rigid  tenacity.  No  one,  however  persuasive,  could  induce 
him  to  adopt  a plan  if  he  had  even  the  faintest  doubts  of  its  soundness -and  his 
doubts  were  not  easy  to  remove.  He  was,  it  is  true,  scarcely  more  lucid  than 
Haig  when  asked  to  give  his  reasons  for  opposition.  A series  of  ferocious  grunts 
accompanied  by  an  alarming  change  of  countenance  were  all  that  his  ques- 
tioner would  receive  for  an  answer.  But  like  Haig  he  was  much  better  in 
writing  than  in  speech  and  his  papers  on  strategy  are  models  of  clear  and  force- 
ful argument.  Like  Haig  too  he  was  a confirmed  W^esterner.  Haig  could  rely 
on  his  unqualified  opposition  to  any  proposal  which  involved  the  diversion  of 
men  or  munitions  from  the  western  front. 

The  new  regime  in  government  and  army  lasted  for  almost  the  whole  of 
1916.  It  represented  a clear  victory  for  the  W^esterners.  The  only  important 
change  that  occurred  was  the  accession  of  Lloyd  George  to  the  War  Office  on 
the  death  of  Kitchener,  but  he  was  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  his  pre- 
decessor and  his  proclivities  towards  an  Eastern  policy  were  not  allowed  to 
influence  strategy.  This  was  in  the  hands  of  three  men -Asquith,  Haig  and 
Robertson,  who  were  all  firm  believers  in  concentration  on  the  west.  Backed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  Haig  and  Robertson 
were  able  to  put  their  ideas  into  practice  with  the  great  offensive  on  the  Somme 
which  began  on  July  ist,  1916.  Indeed,  from  Haig’s  point  of  view  the 
system  of  government  under  which  he  operated  during  1916  was  probably  the 
most  satisfactory  in  the  war.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the  French  High 
Command.  He  was  strongly  backed  by  the  C.I.G.S.  He  had  as  always  the 
sympathetic  support  of  the  King.  The  Eastern  party  in  the  Government  was 
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for  the  moment  defeated  and  discredited.  Above  all  he  served  under  a Prime 
Minister  whom  he  admired  and  respected. 

Haig’s  relations  with  Asquith  were  always  cordial.  Asquith  s somewhat 
legalistic  mind  drew  a clear  distinction  between  the  functions  of  the  High 
Command  and  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  ready  to  dismiss  without 
hesitation  a commander  whom  he  no  longer  trusted  but  he  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  military  functions  of  a commander  whom  he  had  appointed  and 
in  whom  he  believed-and  he  believed  in  Haig.  Haig  in  return  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Asquith,  though  he  was  amused  on  occasions  at  some  of  the  Prirne 
Minister’s  foibles.  When  at  the  end  of  the  year  Asquith  fell  from  power,  Haig 
wrote,  “I  am  personally  very  sorry  for  poor  old  Squiff.  He  had  a hard  time 
and  even  when  ‘exhilarated’  seems  to  have  had  much  more  capacity  and 
brain  power  than  any  of  the  others.” 

Haig  saw  the  better  side  of  Asquith’s  legalism-his  refusal  to  interfere  in 
matters  which  he  did  not  consider  to  be  within  his  province.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  obverse  side,  of  which  Haig  saw  less  than  Robertson  and  others  who 
attended  Cabinet  meetings— an  inability  to  reach  decision,  a tendency  towards 
procrastination  and  delay.  Not  only  was  Asquith  by  temperament  inclined 
to  be  too  deliberate  and  cautious,  but  the  machinery  of  government  was  ill- 
constructed  to  produce  rapid  decisions.  Asquith  had  set  up  a committee  of  the 
Cabinet  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  war,  but  this  committee  had  no 
power  to  take  decisions  binding  upon  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet.  A dissentient 
member  of  the  committee -and,  with  such  old  enemies  and  skilful  debaters  as 
Balfour  and  Curzon,  there  was  seldom  much  chance  of  unanimity-could 
always  appeal  to  the  full  Cabinet  and  endeavour  to  upset  the  War  Committee’s 
decision.  The  affair  would  be  discussed  all  over  again  and  further  delay  would 
result.  Moreover,  the  Conservative  ministers  who  had,  as  it  were,  stormed 
their  way  into  the  Government  in  May,  1915,  were  inclined  to  survey  all 
Asquith’s  actions  more  in  the  spirit  of  a hostile  court  of  enquiry  than  as 
friendly  colleagues,  thus  adding  even  further  to  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a 
Cabinet  decision  on  any  matter  of  importance.  The  result  was  a system  of  aristo- 
cratic anarchy  reminiscent  rather  of  government  in  the  eighteenth  century 
than  of  the  smoothly  working  machine  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day. 

Military  success  alone  would  have  allayed  the  doubts  provoked  by 
Asquith’s  personality  and  methods,  but,  as  the  autumn  of  1916  drew  on,  military 
success  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever.  At  sea  the  mounting  losses  from  the  U-boat 
campaign  became  ever  more  alarming.  Even  Balfour’s  icy  urbanity  was 
slightly  shaken.  “It  is  very  tiresome,”  he  was  heard  on  one  occasion  to  murmur, 
“These  Germans  are  intolerable.”^  On  land  the  situation  seemed  no  better.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  campaign  of  the  Somme,  which  was  the  principal 
British  contribution  to  the  war  during  1916,  dealt  great  damage  to  the  German 
armies.  But  at  the  time  it  seemed  as  if  all  that  had  been  accomplished  was  a 
trifling  territorial  gain  in  return  for  enormous  British  casualties.  With  the 
approach  of  winter  profound  discontent  began  to  appear  in  high  places  both 
in  London  and  in  Paris. 

* Lloyd  George,  Wcjr  Memoirs  (Odhams),  p.607. 
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For  some  time  past  a small  group  of  powerful  men  had  felt  that  either 
Asquith  must  go  or  his  methods  must  change.  The  most  important  members 
of  this  group  were  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  a person  of  great 
influence  in  the  Conservative  Party,  the  principal  supporter  of  the  Ulster  cause, 
and  an  old  enemy  of  Asquith.  They  were  supported  and  advised  by  Sir  Max 
Aitken  (now  Lord  Beaverbrook),  owner  of  the  Daily  Express.  Lord  North- 
clifle,  though  not  privy  to  their  counsels,  gave  independent  support  and 
directed  a ferocious  Press  campaign  against  the  Government.  At  the  end  of 
November,  1916,  this  already  formidable  cabal  secured  an  important  adherent 
in  Bonar  Law,  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party.  He  had  long  doubted  the 
abilities  of  Asquith,  but  he  distrusted  Lloyd  George  who  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive Prime  Minister  from  the  Liberal  Party  and  he  feared  the  responsibility  of 
taking  office  himself.  Now,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Sir  Max  Aitken, 
whose  influence  with  him  was  always  very  strong,  that  a change  must  be  made 
in  the  existing  Government.  With  the  most  important  Conservative  leaders 
on  his  side,  Lloyd  George  proceeded  to  provoke  a Cabinet  crisis.  The  details  of 
the  intrigues  which  followed  do  not  concern  this  narrative.  Some,  indeed,  are 
still  obscure  even  to  this  day.^  There  followed  a bitter  personal  struggle  be- 
tween Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  which  ended  with  Asquith’s  resignation  on 
December  5th.  On  December  7th,  1916, Lloyd  George  became  the  newPrime 
Minister. 

A curious  political  situation  now  arose.  Unlike  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1940, 
Asquith  refused  to  serve  in  the  new  Government.  He  considered  that  Bonar 
Law  had  misled  him  at  a critical  stage  in  the  negotiations  and  he  never  forgave 
Lloyd  George  for  what,  perhaps  unfairly,  he  regarded  as  treachery  to  himself. 
He  retired  into  semi-opposition,  taking  with  him  almost  all  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  most  of  whom  deeply  resented  the  way  their  old  leader 
had  been  manoeuvred  out  of  office.  Since  about  half  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  reckoned  to  be  supporters  of  Asquith,  Lloyd 
George  found  himself  dependent  both  for  parliamentary  support  and  for  the 
cornposition  of  his  Government  upon  the  Conservatives.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  Conservative  Party,  although  they  bore  little  affection  for 
Asquith,  had  never  expected  him  to  be  replaced  by  Lloyd  George.  They  had 
hoped  for  a coalition  under  either  Bonar  Law  or  Balfour.  They  therefore  re- 
garded the  new  Government  with  considerable  suspicion.  It  was  only  when 
he  had  secured  the  adherence  of  Balfour,  who  brought  over  the  diehard  group 
of  the  Conservative  Party,  that  Lloyd  George  could  feel  reasonably  saf^ 
Even  then  he  was  uncomfortably  aware  that  his  every  action  was  the  object 
of  close  and  searching  scrutiny  from  a large  section  of  those  who  nominally 
supported  him.  ^ 

It  is  clear  then  that  Lloyd  George  in  1916  occupied  a position  very  different 
from  that  of  Mr.  Churchill  in  1940.  Mr.  Churchill  rose  to  power  through  a 
spontaneous  revolt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  in  its  turn  reflected  a 
real  impulse  from  the  nation.  Lloyd  George  had  risen  through  a mysterious 

^ The  best  account  is  in  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Politicians  and  the  War,  Vol  //-one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  ever  written  about  English  politics. 
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political  intrigue,  whose  details  were  unknown  to  the  general  public.  He 
could  never  feel  the  certainty  of  having  the  national  will  behind  him,  which 
Mr.  Churchill  undoubtedly  and  rightly  felt.  Moreover  Lloyd  George  did  not 
possess  that  most  indispensable  of  assets  in  a modern  democracy -the  control  of 
a party  machine.  Mr.  Churchill  in  1940  prudently  had  himself  elected  leader 
of  the  Conservative  Party  at  the  first  opportunity.  But  from  1916  to  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Liberal  Party  organisation  was  controlled  by  Asquith,  the  Con- 
servative by  Bonar  Law.  Lloyd  George  had  therefore  to  tread  a very  careful 
path.  If  he  was  continually  engaged  in  manoeuvres  of  a complicated  and  tor- 
tuous nature,  the  circumstances  of  his  accession  to  power  go  far  to  explain  their 
necessity. 

Lloyd  George  was,  however,  strong  enough  to  make  certain  immediate 
changes  m the  machinery  and  personnel  of  Government.  The  War  Committee 
was  reduced  to  five  members  and  given  the  sole  responsibility  for  running  the 
war  with  the  power  to  take  decisions  binding  on  the  rest  of  the  Government. 
For  the  first  time  minutes  were  taken  of  Cabinet  meetings,  and  Sir  Maurice 
(now  Lord)  Hankey  became  the  head  of  the  new  Cabinet  Secretariat.  The  War 
Cabinet  consisted  at  first  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Bonar  Law,  Lord  Milner, 
Lord  Curzon  and  Arthur  Henderson  who  represented  Labour.  Lord  Derby 
replaced  Lloyd  George  at  the  War  Office.  Balfour  left  the  Admiralty  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Carson.  These  changes  were  how- 
ever of  secondary  importance  compared  with  the  change  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
From  now  until  the  end  of  the  war  the  real  control  in  politics  lay  effectively,  if 
somewhat  precariously,  in  the  hands  of  Lloyd  George  assisted  and  advised  by 
Bonar  Law-and  for  the  first  few  months  by  Carson  too. 

How  did  the  new  regime  affect  Haig?  Lloyd  George  was  a confirmed 
Easterner  and  an  opponent  of  Haig’s  views  upon  strategy,  but  his  elevation  did 
not  mean  a victory  for  the  Eastern  policy.  The  combination  of  persons  and 
forces  which  had  supported  Lloyd  George  against  Asquith  had  not  been 
directed  against  Asquith’s  Western  strategy  but  against  his  personality  and 
methods.  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  most  vociferous  opponent  of  Asquith,  was  at 
this  time  a strong  supporter  of  Haig  and  advocated  a policy  which  could 
be  summarised  as -“hands  off  the  soldiers”.  Four  prominent  Conservatives, 
Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Walter  Long, 
indicated  to  Lloyd  George  that  they  might  hesitate  to  join  the  Government  if 
any  change  were  made  in  the  High  Command.  The  principal  Easterner  apart 
from  the  Prime  Minister  was  Mr.  Churchill,  but  the  hostility  of  the  Con- 
servatives excluded  him  from  office  until  July,  1917;  even  then  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  War  Cabinet  but  was  given  the  secondary  though  im- 
portant post  of  Minister  of  Munitions.  In  these  circumstances  Lloyd  George 
could  not  afford  to  make  any  direct  attack  on  the  High  Command  or  the 
policy  of  the  Westerners.  Such  an  attack  would  at  once  have  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  Press  and  a large  section  of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  would 
also  have  provoked  the  open  hostility  of  Asquith  and  his  supporters.  Lloyd 
George  decided  for  the  moment  to  leave  Haig  and  Robertson  alone. 

Haig  had  already  met  and  disliked  Lloyd  George  when  the  latter  became 
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Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  summer  of  1916.  He  was  now  to  be  thrown 
into  the  closest  relations  with  him.  The  distinguished  cavalry  general,  brought 
up  in  all  the  dignified  assurance  of  the  old  order,  was  confronted  by  the 
brilliant  orator  who  from  an  obscure  and  penurious  origin  had  risen  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  Apart  from  their  determination  to  beat  the  Germans 
the  two  men  had  not  a single  characteristic  in  common.  While  Haig  had  been 
proceeding  by  calm  and  consecutive  steps  along  the  path  of  professional  ad- 
vancement, Lloyd  George  had  been  delighting  one  half  of  the  nation -and 
enraging  the  other  half- with  a display  of  political  acrobatics  unsurpassed  since 
the  days  of  Disraeli.  Whether  he  was  escaping  disguised  as  a policeman  from 
the  patriotic  fury  of  a Birmingham  mob,  or  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  radical 
wave  in  the  storms  provoked  by  his  own  attacks  upon  the  peerage,  or  flounder- 
ing in  the  embarrassing  depths  of  the  Marconi  Scandal,  Lloyd  George’s  whole 
political  life  had  been  a wliirl  of  publicity  and  excitement.  Haig,  although  he 
did  not  realise  it,  was  meeting  in  Lloyd  George  the  first  portent  of  the  new 
mass  age,  the  first  man  to  climb  from  the  very  humblest  class  in  society  to  the 
summit  of  British  politics.  Such  men  do  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  obey 
the  political  conventions  which  govern  the  classes  whose  citadels  they  storm. 
In  another  land  and  at  a later  time  Lloyd  George,  with  his  skill  as  a demagogue 
and  his  hatred  of  the  aristocratic  way  of  life,  might  have  been  an  exponent  of 
the  new  Caesarism,  the  creator  of  a dictatorship  based  upon  the  radicalism  of 
the  masses  and  directed  against  the  established  order  of  society.  Yet-such  is 
the  all-absorbing  power  of  the  British  political  tradition-he  who  began  as  the 
bitter  enemy  of  property  and  privilege  was  destined  to  end  his  days,  like  Haig, 
a landowner  and  an  earl. 

Haig  did  not  dislike  Lloyd  George  for  social  or  political  reasons.  He  was  no 
snob.  He  got  on  well  enough  with  men  like  Asquith,  Haldane  and  Henderson, 
whose  political  views  were  very  different  from  his  own.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has 
sometimes  been  averred,  that  Haig  disliked  clever  men.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  greatly  disliked  men,  clever  or  foolish,  whom  he  did  not  consider 
straight.  There  was  something  in  Lloyd  George,  a love  of  intrigue,  a lack  of 
fixed  principle,  a curious  inconsistency,  which  at  once  puzzled  Haig  and 
aroused  his  suspicion.  What  lay  behind  the  charm,  the  wit,  the  swift  ripostes, 
the  romantic  oratory?  Lloyd  George’s  closest  friends  could  not  always  tell. 
Was  he  a man  of  principle  pursuing  by  devious  means  a consistent  end,  or  was 
he  an  opportunist  who  relied  upon  his  intuition  to  gratify  at  every  turn  his 
love  of  power  and  office?  To  this  day  it  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer. 
Lloyd  George  remains-and  perhaps  will  long  reniain-an  enigma  to  the 
historian. 

Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  Lloyd  George’s  real  character,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  Haig’s  opinion  of  him.  He  distrusted  him  always,  and  although 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  alarmed  at  Lloyd  George’s 
accession,  a series  of  events  soon  occurred  to  confirm  his  blackest  suspicions  of 
the  new  Prime  Minister.  These  events  culminated  in  the  Conference  of  Calais 
on  February  26th,  19 17 -an  episode  which  must  be  described  in  some  detail 
since  it  is  the  key  to  much  that  followed.  Lloyd  George’s  behaviour  on  that 
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occasion  was  destined  to  implant  in  Haig  an  ineradicable  mistrust  wliicli 
poisoned  all  their  subsequent  relations. 

To  explain  what  happened  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  for  a moment  upon  events 
in  France.  The  Allied  plan  for  1917  had  been  agreed  by  Haig  andjoffre,  at  the 
Conference  of  Chantilly  in  November,  1916.  It  was  to  be  an  offensive  similar 
to  the  Somme  campaign  and  was  to  be  launched  as  early  as  possible  in 
February  of  the  new  year.  Had  this  been  done  the  German  armies  would  have 
been  caught,  as  we  know  now,  at  an  awkward  moment  when  their  reserves 
were  low  and  they  were  in  the  process  of  executing  a strategic  withdrawal. 
But  the  Chantilly  plan  was  never  put  into  effect.  The  dissatisfaction  which  in 
England  had  caused  the  fall  of  Asquith  was  equally  strong  in  France.  Briand, 
the  French  Prime  Minister,  seeing  trouble  ahead  for  his  government,  resolved 
to  anticipate  it  by  making  a drastic  change  in  the  High  Command.  General 
Joffre  had  reigned  supreme  in  that  position  for  the  past  three  years,  but  he 
owed  his  long  tenure  less  to  success  in  the  field- under  his  command  the 
French  armies  had  suffered  a series  of  fearful  disasters-than  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  anyone  else  who  possessed  the  peculiar  combination  of  military  and 
political  virtues  required  in  a commander-in-chief  under  the  Third  Republic. 
At  the  end  of  1916  that  difficulty  vanished : a new  star  appeared.  The  success  of 
General  Nivelle  at  Douaumont  was  one  of  the  few  flashes  which  had  relieved 
the  gloom  of  the  past  few  months.  Nivelle  himself  confidently  asserted  that  he 
had  discovered  a new  technique  by  which  he  could  smash  through  the  German 
lines  in,  at  the  most,  forty-eight  hours.  Politically  he  was  satisfactory.  The 
anti-clerical  French  Governments  had  long  trembled  at  the  Catholic  solidarity 
of  their  generals.  Nivelle  was  a Protestant.  Partly  aided  by  this  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance he  was  now,  in  December,  1916,  suddenly  promoted  over  the 
heads  of  Foch,  Petain,  and  de  Castelnau,  to  become  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  French  Armies  in  the  West.  Joffre  was  made  a Marshal  of  France  and  re- 
tired into  a position  of  dignified  impotence. 

This  change  of  command  was  at  once  followed  by  a change  of  plan.  Nivelle 
wished  the  new  offensive  to  be  undertaken  principally  by  the  French  Armies 
and  to  be  launched  across  the  River  Aisne-much  farther  south  than  had  been 
envisaged  at  Chantilly.  The  British  role  was  to  make  a subsidiary  attack  on 
Vimy  ridge.  This  change  meant  the  postponement  of  the  offensive  until  April. 
Haig  was  not  convinced  by  Nivelle’s  arguments  but  he  did  not  wish  to  oppose 
a plan  in  which  the  French  were  to  play  the  chief  part.  Nivelle  was  more 
successful  with  the  political  leaders.  He  was  one  of  the  few  generals  in  the 
First  World  War  who  had  the  gift  of  being  able  to  explain  his  proposals  in  a 
lucid  and  intelligible  manner.  Moreover  he  had  an  English  mother  and  could 
himself  speak  excellent  English.  He  captivated  Briand  and-more  remarkable- 
he  persuaded  Lloyd  George.  The  latter  was  in  general  hostile  to  any  large-scale 
attack  in  the  west,  but  at  least  the  new  proposal  was  from  his  point  of  view  pre- 
ferable to  the  Haig-Joffre  policy,  which  would  have  committed  the  British 
to  a major  offensive.  Moreover  he  saw  a welcome  opportmiity  in  the  new 
arrangement.  He  dared  not  make  a direct  assault  on  Haig  but,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Briand  and  Nivelle,  he  resolved  to  use  certain  differences  between 
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the  two  commanders  as  an  excuse  for  putting  Haig  under  Nivelle’s  command, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  powers  of  the  British  Army  leaders. 

Lloyd  George  achieved  his  aim  at  the  celebrated  Conference  of  Calais  on 
February  26th,  1917-one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
First  World  War,  Its  importance  lies  less  in  what  was  actually  decided  than  in 
the  extraordinary  methods  employed  to  reach  the  decision.  The  Conference 
was  convened  ostensibly  as  a meeting  between  the  Allied  political  and 
military  leaders  to  discuss  problems  of  transport.  No  hint  was  given  before- 
hand to  Haig  that  the  question  of  command  was  even  under  consideration. 
Nor  was  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  any  better  informed.  The  de- 
cision to  place  Haig  under  NiveUe  had  been  secretly  agreed  between  Lloyd 
George,  Briand  and  Nivelle  himself  some  days  earlier  and  was  confirmed  on 
February  24th  at  a meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet,  which  Robertson,  the 
C.I.G.S.,  was  not  invited  to  attend.  Equally  ignorant  was  the  Secretary  for 
War;  Lord  Derby  only  learned  what  had  happened  at  the  Cabinet  after  the 
end  of  the  Calais  Conference  itself.  It  is,  then,  hardly  surprising  that  Haig  and 
Robertson,  when  they  found  themselves  confronted  at  Calais  by  drastic  pro- 
posals changing  the  entire  status  of  the  British  Army,  regarded  themselves  as 
having  been  scandalously  double-crossed  by  Lloyd  George. 

For  the  proposals  were  indeed  drastic.  The  French  plan  to  which  Lloyd 
George  did  not  at  first  raise  any  objection  involved  much  more  than  the  sub- 
ordination of  Haig  to  Nivelle.  The  post  of  British  Commander-in-Chief 
would  have  been  virtually  abolished.  Nivelle  would  have  had  the  same  relation 
to  the  commanders  of  the  separate  British  Armies  as  he  had  to  commanders 
of  the  French  Armies.  He  would  have  issued  his  orders  to  them  through  a 
British  Chief  of  Staff,  thus  by-passing  Haig  whose  role  was  merely  to  be  in 
charge  of  discipline  and  administration.  Further,  as  if  to  confirm  the  worst 
fears  of  Haig  and  Robertson,  Nivelle  proposed  that  the  new  British  Chief  of 
Staff  should  be  Sir  Henry  Wilson  who  was  well-known  as  a fervid  francophile 
and  was  deeply  distrusted  for  this  and  other  reasons  by  most  of  the  leading 
soldiers  in  the  British  Army.  Haig  and  Robertson  were  horrified  at  these  pro- 
posals and  made  it  clear  to  Lloyd  George  that  Army  sentiment,  both  British 
and  Imperial,  would  be  outraged  at  such  subordination  to  the  French.  After  a 
great  deal  of  discussion,  which  is  related  in  detail  by  Haig  in  liis  diary,  Lloyd 
George  agreed  to  insist  on  a modified  version  of  the  French  proposals.  Haig 
was  to  be  subordinated  to  Nivelle  simply  for  the  period  of  the  forthcoming 
offensive,  with  a right  to  appeal  to  the  British  Cabinet  if  he  considered  that  the 
security  of  his  troops  was  endangered  by  Nivelle’s  orders.  Otherwise  Haig 
retained  his  powers  in  full  as  British  Comniander-in-Chief  and  the  more 
drastic  proposals  of  the  French  were  abandoned. 

The  details  of  the  Calais  Conference  are  well  known.  Two  new  facts  are 
revealed  by  the  extracts  from  Haig’s  papers  given  in  this  book.  First,  Haig  at 
once  wrote  secretly  to  the  King  a full  and  very  candid  account  of  what  had 
happened  at  Calais.  He  received  from  Lord  Stamfordham,  the  King’s  private 
secretary,  a reply  which  clearly  shows  the  sympathies  of  the  King.  Lord 
Stamfordham’s  letter  reveals  a second  fact  previously  unknown.  Not  merely 
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was  the  C.I.G.S.  kept  ignorant  of  the  War  Cabinet  meeting  which  took  the 
vital  decision,  but  the  King  also  knew  nothing  about  it.  Whether  by  accident 
or  design  the  minutes  of  the  Cabinet  meeting  were  not  sent  to  the  King  until 
after  the  Calais  Conference  itself.  The  War  Cabinet  meeting  took  place  on 
February  24th,  the  Calais  Conference  on  the  26th  and  27th.  The  King  did 
not  receive  the  minutes  telling  him  what  had  been  decided  on  the  24th  until 
the  28th,  when  the  Calais  Conference  was  over  and  it  was  too  late  to  make 
any  protest  or  ask  for  any  modification. 

The  episode  of  the  Calais  Conference  confirmed  Haig’s  distrust  of  Lloyd 
George.  Thenceforth  he  suspected  his  every  move.  If  on  many  occasions 
Haig  seems  to  put  the  worst  possible  construction  upon  any  speech  or  action 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  story  of  the  Calais  Conference  is  sufficient  explana- 
tion. Moreover,  even  if  unity  of  command  had  been  such  a desirable  goal  as  to 
justify  Lloyd  George’s  methods  Haig  was  welljustified  in  opposing  on  its  own 
merits  this  particular  version  of  such  unity.  If  a generalissimo  were  to  be 
appointed  at  all,  he  needed  to  be  above  both  the  national  army  commanders 
concerned,  as  Foch  was  in  1918  and  General  Eisenhower  in  1944-5.  It  was 
clearly  unsound  for  the  executive  head  of  the  French  Army  to  be  in  command 
of  the  British  Army  too,  and  especially  unfortunate  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nivelle,  the  Frenchman  happened  to  be  an  officer  junior  to  the  British  com- 
mander. 

Nor  did  Lloyd  George  reap  much  reward  from  his  efforts.  Nivelle  s offen- 
sive, launched  on  April  i6th,  was  a calamitous  failure  rendered  more  humilia- 
ting by  the  boasts  which  had  preceded  it.  A wave  of  disillusion  and  resentment 
swept  France.  Widespread  mutinies  occurred  and  for  a time  it  looked  as  if 
the  fears  that  had  long  troubled  the  British  High  Command  were  about  to  be- 
come facts  and  the  morale  of  the  French  Army  would  collapse.  On  May  15  th 
Nivelle  was  dismissed.  His  place  was  taken  by  General  Petain  who  was  deter- 
mined to  prohibit  any  renewal  of  the  French  offensive.  The  situation  as  regards 
command  reverted  to  what  it  had  been  before  the  Calais  Conference.  The  re- 
mainder of  1917  was  occupied  by  the  great  British  offensive  in  Flanders  usually 
known  as  the  Passchendaele  campaign.  The  reasons  why  Haig  decided  to 
undertake  this-it  was  the  most  controversial  decision  of  his  career-are  dis- 
cussed at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  XII.  It  did  not  in  itself  raise  any  questions  of 
command,  for  Lloyd  George,  discouraged  by  his  first  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  High  Command,  felt  himself  too  weak  to  stop  the  offensive.  Although 
he  expressed  his  doubts  and  objections  forcibly  and  tried  hard  to  dissuade  Haig 
and  Robertson,  he  did  not  attempt  to  overrule  them. 

Like  the  campaign  of  the  Somme  in  the  previous  year  the  Passchendaele 
offensive  died  away  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  producing  terrible  casualties  and 
no  recognisable  success.  Lloyd  George  feeling  that  his  worst  expectations  had 
been  confirmed  was  now  determined  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  offensive 
in  the  west.  He  still  dared  not  openly  attack  Haig  and  Robertson  but  he  re- 
solved to  reduce  their  power.  The  Calais  Conference  can  be  regarded  as  the 
first  round  in  the  fight  between  Lloyd  George  and  the  Army  leaders.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  undoubtedly  lost  it,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1917  he  prepared 
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to  engage  in  a second  round.  This  time  his  approach  was  even  more  circuitous 
and  indirect  than  it  had  been  at  Calais. 

Lloyd  George’s  first  move  was  to  try  to  secure  alternative  military  advice. 
For  this  purpose  in  October  he  asked  French,  now  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Home  Forces,  and  Sir  Henry  Wilson  to  propound  to  the  Cabinet  their 
views  on  strategy.  Such  an  insult  invited  the  resignation  of  Robertson,  the 
official  military  adviser  of  the  Cabinet,  but  if  Lloyd  George  hoped  for  this 
result  he  was  disappointed.  Robertson,  after  consulting  Haig,  decided  to  re- 
main until  his  own  advice  had  been  officially  rejected.  Neither  French  nor 
Wilson  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Haig-Robertson  alliance  and,  although 
they  were  not  ready  to  encourage  Lloyd  George’s  preference  for  an  Eastern 
strategy,  they  severely  criticised  the  policy  of  the  High  Command.  Further, 
they  made  one  important  recommendation  which  deHghted  Lloyd  George. 
They  advised  the  creation  of  some  inter-allied  body  to  co-ordinate  war 
strategy  as  a whole.  Lloyd  George  seized  upon  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 
escaping  from  the  control  of  Robertson  and  Haig.  At  the  Conference  of 
Rapallo  in  November,  1917,  he  and  Painleve,  the  French  Premier,  agreed  to 
set  up  the  Inter- Allied  Supreme  War  Council  with  permanent  military  repre- 
sentatives as  technical  advisers.  Its  seat  was  to  be  at  Versailles.  For  the  time 
being  the  military  representatives  could  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only  and 
had  no  executive  powers. 

In  retrospect  Lloyd  George  claimed  that  he  valued  the  Versailles  Committee 
as  a step  towards  his  ultimate  goal-unity  of  command.  Such  a claim  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  his  public  utterances  at  the  time.  It  is  more  likely  that  he 
valued  the  new  arrangement  principally  as  a means  of  by-passing  Haig  and 
Robertson.  Hitherto  Lloyd  George’s  great  difficulty  had  been  that  he  dared 
not  dismiss  his  official  military  advisers,  although  he  profoundly  mistrusted 
the  advice  that  they  gave  him.  As  a result  he  was  in  a dilemma ; he  had  either  to 
accept  strategical  advice  in  which  he  did  not  believe,  or  else  he  had  to  reject  it 
and  incur  the  reproach  of  being  an  ignorant  civilian  who  disregarded  the 
opinions  of  the  military  experts.  The  new  committee  at  Versailles,  however, 
provided  an  alternative  source  of  military  advice,  which  Lloyd  George  could 
plausibly  consult.  To  ensure  that  this  advice  would  be  of  a more  congenial 
character  than  that  which  emanated  from  the  C.I.G.S.,  Lloyd  George  ap- 
pointed Sir  Henry  Wilson  as  the  British  military  representative.  Wilson  had 
been  Nivelle’s  choice  for  a British  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  original  proposals  at  the 
Calais  Conference.  He  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  superiority  of  French 
generalship,  a close  friend  of  Foch  who  was  the  French  representative,  and  a 
known  opponent  of  Haig  and  Robertson.  His  elevation  was  a palpable  hit  at 
the  High  Command. 

The  creation  of  the  V ersailles  Committee  was  not  the  only  or  the  most  im- 
portant move  in  Lloyd  George’s  campaign  against  Haig.  In  the  autumn  of 
1917  he  had  come  to  a much  more  serious  and  far-reaching  decision.  As  we 
have  seen,  Lloyd  George  was  determined  to  avoid  a repetition  of  the  Passchen- 
daele  campaign.  But  he  not  only  considered  himself  too  weak  to  dismiss  Haig, 
he  even  doubted  his  own  ability  to  overrule  Haig  if  the  latter  were  to  propose  a 
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renewal  of  the  offensive.  He  therefore  decided  that  the  only  way  of  escaping 
this  dilemma  was  to  keep  the  Commander-in-Chief  so  short  of  troops  that  he 
could  not  even  suggest  a renewal  of  the  British  offensive.  This  during  the 
winter  of  1917-18  was  the  Prime  Minister’s  deliberate  policy.  A more  remark- 
able decision  can  seldom  have  been  taken  in  the  history  of  war.  It  was  all  the 
mopFextraordinSy,  Because  by  thFend  far  from  being  in  a position 

to  attack,  Haig  needed  every  available  man  for  the  purpose  of  defence  against 
the  German  offensive  which  was  widely  known  to  be  imminent  owing  to  the 
collapse  of  Russia.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  mistrust  of  Haig,  was  endangering  the 
entire  existence  of  the  British  armies  in  France.  The  cleavage  between  the  civil 
and  the  military  power  could  scarcely  have  been  more  profound.^ 

Lloyd  George’s  most  ardent  supporter  must  find  it  difficult  now  to  defend 
this  policy.  Whatever  the  past  errors  of  Haig,  it  was  inexcusable  to  starve  him 
of  troops  at  this  stage  in  the  war.  There  was  strong  criticism  even  at  the  time 
among  those  who  realised  Lloyd  George’s  true  purpose.  Among  the  critics 
was  Mr.  Churchill,  now  Minister  of  Munitions.  No  one  had  opposed  more 
vehemently  than  he  the  successive  British  offensives  in  the  west,  but  he  now 
repeatedly  urged  Lloyd  George  to  send  reinforcements  to  Haig.  His  pleas  were 
disregarded.  The  Prime  Minister  remained  obdurate.^ 

Knowledge  of  Lloyd  George’s  real  purpose  was  confined  to  a small  group 
of  ministers  but  the  effect  of  his  actions,  if  not  their  precise  motive,  was  obvious 
to  a much  wider  circle.  It  was  clear  that  a German  offensive  was  imminent;  it 
was  clear  that  Haig  was  short  of  troops ; it  was  clear  that  a large  number  of  men 
was  being  retained  in  England.  These  facts  suggested  that  Lloyd  George  and 
the  War  Cabinet  were  dangerously  blind  to  the  immediate  menace.  Moreover, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  policy  over  reinforcements  seemed  to  be  connected - 
although  it  was  difficult  to  say  exactly  in  what  manner -with  the  increased 
powers  given  to  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  The  latter  was  believed  to  be  a lukewarm 
supporter  of  Western  strategy,  and  to  be  at  least  more  ready  than  Robertson 
or  Haig  to  consider  diversions  to  the  East.  This  belief  may  have  been  un- 
founded-Wilson’s  views  on  strategy  varied  so  much  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  them -but  the  critics  were  probably  right  in  assuming  that  Lloyd 
George  hoped  to  find  in  Wilson  an  ally  for  his  Eastern  plans.  The  general  pic- 
ture that  emerged  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  policy  during  the  autumn  of  1917 
was  alarming  to  all  who  believed  in  concentration  on  the  west-to  the 
General  Staff,  to  the  Asquithian  Liberals  and  to  a large  section  of  the  Con- 
servative Party. 

At  the  end  of  January,  1918,  Lloyd  George  took  a decision  which  brought 
this  discontent  to  a head.  He  and  Clemenceau,  the  new  French  Premier, 
decided  to  give  executive  as  well  as  advisory  power  to  the  military  repre- 
sentatives at  Versailles.  The  two  Prime  Ministers  resolved  in  anticipation  of 
the  German  offensive  to  set  up  a general  reserve  of  British  and  French  divisions 
which  could  be  moved  to  whatever  sector  was  threatened  by  the  Germans, 

1 For  confirmation  SeeW.  S.  Churcliill,  The  ^orld  Crisis  (Revised  Edition  Odhams) 
pp.1250-1. 

2 Ibid,  pp.  1257-8. 
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and  they  proposed  to  put  tliis  reserve  under  the  command  of  a committee  con- 
sisting of  the  Allied  military  representatives  at  Versailles -in  effect  under  Foch 
and  Wilson.  The  general  reserve  never  actually  came  into  being  since -partly 
because  of  Lloyd  George’s  o’wn  policy  towards  reinforcements -no  troops 
could  be  spared  to  compose  it,  but  the  arrangements  for  the  command  of  this 
non-existent  army  at  once  provoked  a crisis.  Robertson  had  long  regarded  the 
Versailles  Committee  with  ill-concealed  detestation.  He  now  saw  that  the  new 
po\yers  conferrred  upon  it  would  make  Wilson  virtually  a second  C.I.G.S. 
with  the  right  to  order  the  movements  of  British  troops  independently  of 
Haig  or  Robertson  hims3[irA~compIete~3ual  ^^ertf  of  rnilitaly^control 
would  be  established.  Lloyd~George  would  be  able  to  throw  Wilson’s  advice 
in  the  scales  against  Robertson’s  whenever  it  suited  him  to  do  so.  Regarding 
I such  an  arrangement  as  intolerable,  Robertson  claimed  that  he  himself  as 
‘j  C.I.G.S.  should  have  the  sole  right  to  act  as  British  military  representative  at 
I Versailles. 

' Simultaneously  with  Robertson’s  private  communication  of  this  claim  to 
the  Cabinet,  Colonel  Repington  opened  a public  attack  in  the  Morning  Post 
upon  Lloyd  George.  That  journal  had  become  the  principal  organ  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  and  of  support  for  the  High  Command.  Repington 
was  now  its  military  correspondent,  having  quitted  The  Times  some  two 
months  earlier  when  Lord  Northcliffe  suddeidy  reversed  his  policy  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Army  leaders.  On  February  nth,  1918,  Repington  wrote  an  article 
attacking  the  new  powers  of  the  Versailles  Committee.  It  was  clearly  based  on 
confidential  information,  and  Repington’s  known  friendship  with  Robert- 
son’s chief  assistant  at  the  War  Office,  Sir  J^rederick  Maurice,  suggested  the 
source. 

Faced  with  this  double  challenge,  Lloyd  George  resolved  to  fight.  Robert- 
son after  stating  his  claim  to  the  Cabinet  had  left  London  for  a few  days. 
Taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  Lloyd  George,  on  February  9th,  issued  an 
ultimatum.  The  powers  of  the  C.I.G.S.  were  to  be  reduced  to  what  they  had 
been  before  Robertson  took  over.  The  military  representative  at  Versailles  was 
to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  C.I.G.S.  Wilson  was  to  be  made  C.I.G.S.,  but 
Lloyd  George,  in  order  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Robertson,  proposed 
that  Robertson  himself  should  become  military  representative.  Robertson, 
returning  to  London  on  the  nth  and  confronted  by  the  Prime  Minister’s 
ultimatum,  declined  the  new  post,  if  itinvolved  abandoning  that  of  C.I.G.S. 
The  Prime  Minister,  still  anxious  to  avoid  an  open  breach,  then  offered  him 
instead  his  old  post  of  C.I.G.S.  on  the  new  basis  of  reduced  powers.  Robertson 
however  refused  any  offer  which  involved  the  separation  of  the  posts  of 
C.I.G.S.  and  military  representative -and  on  this  point  Lloyd  George  was 
adamant.  On  February  i6th  Robertson  resigned,  and  Wilson  became  C.I.G.S. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  one  otHaig’s  Army  Commanders,  became  military 
representative  at  Versailles. 

At  the  same  time  Lloyd  George  resolved  to  prosecute  Repington  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  for  revealing  military  secrets.  On  February  i6th 
Repington  went  to  Bow  Street  attended,  as  he  complacently  observes,  by  the 
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largest  crowd  seen  tliere  since  the  trial  of  Crippen.  On  February  21st  he  and  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post  were  each  fined  ;^ioo,  but  for  Repington  at  least, 
the  sympathy  of  the  fashionable  world  and  an  agreeable  sense  of  political 
martyrdom  were  ample  compensations. 

The  crisis  was  over,  and  Lloyd  George  had  won.  He  professes  in  his  War 
Memoirs  (Vol.  V,  2786,  2793)  to  see  in  these  events  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 

military  junta  to  overthrow  the  civilian  government  and  replace  it  by  a 
military  dictatorship  similar  to  that  of  contemporary  Germany,  with  Robert- 
son as  the  counterpart  of  Hindenburg.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
suggest  that  Robertson  had  any  such  far-reaching  intention;  but,  whether  he 
knew  it  or  not,  his  action  was  a real  challenge  to  the  existing  civilian  govern- 
ment and  a challenge  which  must  have  resulted  either  in  its  fall  or  his  resigna- 
tion. Formidable  forces  existed  which  might  have  combined  against  Lloyd 
George ; important  organs  of  the  Press  were  hostile ; members  of  the  General 
Staff  at  the  War  Office  made  no  secret  of  their  dislike  for  the  Government; 
Asquith  and  his  supporters  were  Westerners  and  in  favour  of  Haig  and 
Robertson,  both  of  whom  had  originally  been  Asquith's  nominees;  many 
Conservatives,  especially  those  from  the  diehard  section  of  the  party,  distrusted 
anything  which  gave  Lloyd  George  greater  power.  Although  the  elevation  of 
Wilson  to  some  extent  split  these  groups-his  role  in  the  Curragh  incident  had 
made  him  as  popular  with  the  Conservatives  as  it  had  made  him  unpopular 
with  the  Liberals— nevertheless,  Lloyd  George  risked  a public  conflict  in  which 
influential  political  groups  might  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  High  Com- 
mand. 

Paradoxically  enough,  the  man  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  prevent 
such  a struggle  was  Haig.  Evidently  his  attitude  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Had  he  resigned  as  well  as  Robertson,  a storm  would  have  arisen  which  might 
well  have  wrecked  the  Government.  The  War  Cabinet  awaited  his  reaction 
to  the  dismissal  of  Robertson  with  considerable  apprehension.  Haig  however 
had  no  intention  of  resigning.  He  regarded  such  an  act  as  dereliction  of  duty 
unless  the  orders  which  he  received  were  such  as  clearly  endangered  the  safety 
of  his  army.  He  disliked  the  new  arrangement,  and  he  warned  Lloyd  George  of 
the  distrust  felt  in  army  circles  for  Wilson,  but  he  did  not  maintain  that  the  plan 
was  unworkable.  Leaving  his  headquarters  he  hurried  to  London  and  exerted 
all  his  influence  as  a peacemaker.  Lord  Derby,  the  War  Minister,  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  resign  along  with  Robertson.  Flaig  dissuaded  him  and  even  tried, 
though  without  success,  to  reconcile  Robertson  to  the  change.  When  Haig 
returned  to  France  the  crisis  was  over.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Churchill  both 
reveal  in  their  accounts  of  these  events  the  relief  with  which  the  War  Cabinet 
greeted  Haig’s  attitude.  If  a “militaryj  unta”  really  existed,  it  evidently  did  not 
include  Haig  among  its  members. 

On  Adarch  21st,  1918,  the  long  expected  German  offensive  began  with  a 
break-through  on  the  thinly  held  front  of  the  British  Fifth  Army.  As  far  as  this 
narrative  is  concerned  the  most  important  result  of  the  German  success  was  the 
creation  of  that  unity  of  command  for  which  Lloyd  George  claimed  to  have 
been  working  all  the  time.  It  was  however  achieved  not  by  him  but  by  Haig. 
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On  March  24th,  Pctain,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief,  indicated  to  Haig 
his  intention  to  fall  back  on  Paris  rather  than  preserve  contact  with  the  British 
Army.  Haig,  realising  the  calamitous  implications  of  such  a course  at  once 
telegraphed  to  the  War  Minister  and  the  C.I.G.S.,  and  on  their  arrival  pressed 
for  the  appointment  of  a generalissimo  with  the  power  to  overrule  Peuin. 

, I The  obvious  choice  was  Foch  who,  whatever  his  defects,  was  no  defeatist  and, 
(Vv*  ^ 1 March  26th,  a conference  of  Allied  leaders  at  Doullens  appointed  Foch  as 

. 'if  Command^ dF all  the  Allied  forces  in  France. 

^ Much  ado  has  been  made  about  this  decision,  and  some  historians  have 

^ ascribed  to  unity  of  command  all  the  victories  which  followed  in  the  summer 

and  autumn  of  1918.  Its  importance,  however,  can  be  exaggerated.  It  was  an 
ad  hoininem  arrangement  dictated  not  by  its  theoretical  merit,  but  by  the  need 
to  overrule  the  defeatism  of  Petain.  It  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  but  it  did  not^reatly  influence  events  after  the  German  offensive  had 
ceased  to  be  dangerous.  Foch  wisely  interfered  very  little  in  practice  with  Haig. 
The  victories  of  1918  were  won  principally  by  the  British  Army  directed  not 
by  Foch,  but  by  Haig.  No  doubt  Haig  subordinated  his  strategy  to  French  re- 
quirements but  then  he  had  always  done  so,  whether  or  not  he  was  technically 
under  the  orders  of  a French  general.  Unity  of  command  was  well  justified  by 
f the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  March,  but  it  was  not  the  universal  panacea 
* claimed  by  Lloyd  George  and  his  apologists.  It  made  little  difference  in  the 
final  stages  of  the  war.  . 

’ The  opening  successes  of  the  German  offensive  seemed  fully  to  justify  the 
critics  of  Lloyd  George’s  policy  towards  manpower.  In  May  these  critics  fired 
a final  broadside  against  the  Prime  Minister.  General  Maurice  wrote  a letter  to 
the  Morning  Post  denying  the  truth  of  a Government  statement  that  there  were 
more  men  in  France  in  January,  1918,  than  in  January,  1917.  The  ensuing  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons  was  acrimonious,  and  Asquith,  for  the  first 
and  only  time  after  his  fall,  insisted  upon  a division.  He  probably  hoped  for 
the  support  of  the  Conservatives,  but  their  personal  animosity  towards  him  was 
too  great  and  Lloyd  George  won  an  easy  victory.  The  division  had  lasting 
consequences  in  English  politics,  for  Lloyd  George  in  the  general  election 
that  followed  the  war  chose  to  regard  it  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Liberals  who  supported  him  and  those  who  supported  Asquith.  Haig  had 
no  concern  with  this  dispute.  His  only  reaction  was  a characteristic 
disapproval  of  Maurice’s  conduct  as  an  improper  interference  by  a soldier  in 
politics. 

Apart  from  the  Maurice  debate  there  were  no  further  overt  disputes  be- 
tween the  military  and  civil  powers.  The  appointment  of  Foch  had  satisfied 
Lloyd  George.  The  success  of  the  British  Army  silenced  further  criticism  of 
its  leaders.  The  war  ended  on  November  nth,  1918,  with  Haig  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  Army  and  Lloyd  George  still  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
The  long  struggle  between  the  two  antagonists  finished  as  struggles  in  England 
usually  do,  with  a compromise.  Lloyd  George  had  secured  a partial  victory  by 
the  appointment  of  a French  General  to  whom  Haig  was  technically  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  appointment  as  C.I.G.S.  of  the  only  prominent  British 
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soldier  who  was  an  opponent  of  Haig.  Nevertheless  it  was  victory  in  appear- 
ance rather  than  in  reality.  Haig  was  still  at  the  head  of  the  British  Army,  and 
despite  the  promptings  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Lloyd  George  dared  not  remove 
him.  Moreover  it  was  the  strategy  of  Haig  and  the  Westerners  which  ulti- 
mately won  the  war.  Lloyd  George  was  never  in  a strong  enough  position  to 
impose  upon  the  Allied  military  leaders  the  Eastern  strategy  which  he  himself 
advocated. 

But  although  the  struggle  ended  in  a compromise,  no  one  should  fancy  that 
it  was  one  of  those  compromises  which  the  parties  willingly  accept  in  a 
tolerant  spirit  of  mutual  give-and-take.  Indeed  compromise  is  hardly  the  right 
word.  Rather  was  it  a deadlock  which  neither  side  could  break.  To  the  end, 
the  two  adversaries  glared  at  one  another  with  ill-concealed  hostility.  Haig 
regarded  Lloyd  George  with  profound  resentment  and,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  considered  that  he  had  been  disgracefully  treated  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
As  for  Lloyd  George,  the  two  thousand  pages  of  his  War  Memoirs  contain 
ample  evidence  of  his  feelings  about  Haig.  This  narrative  has  already  shown 
some  of  the  reasons  for  Haig’s  attitude.  Less  has  been  said  about  Lloyd  George’s 
motives.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  they  were  should  read  Lloyd 
George’s  own  explanation.  But  in  addition  to  the  reasons  which  Lloyd  George 
gives-his  mistrust  of  Haig’s  strategy,  his  belief  that  Haig  deceived  him,  his 
contempt  for  Haig’s  ability-it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there  was  not  a deeper 
and  more  embittering  motive  behind  his  fulminations.  Was  it  not  Haig’s 
very  success  which  in  a sense  enraged  Lloyd  George  more  than  anything  else, 
and  which  seemed  in  retrospect  the  most  galling  feature  of  their  long  struggle  ? 
Lloyd  George  might  reflect  with  legitimate  pride  upon  many  of  his  own 
achievements : he  had  mobilised  the  industry  of  B ri  tain  for  war ; he  had  assumed 
charge  of  his  country’s  fortunes  at  a dark  hour ; he  had  remained  at  the  head  of 
affairs  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  fortune  until  fmal  victory  had  been  won. 
But  even  in  the  hour  of  triumph  there  was  one  reflection  which  he  could  not 
entirely  have  suppressed : in  his  heart  he  must  have  known  that  the  battles 
which  brought  about  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  German  armies  had  been  won 
by  a man  whom  he  would  willingly  have  dismissed,  adopting  a strategy  which 
he  had  bitterly  opposed. 


Ill 

Relations  with  the  French- Haig’s  early  anxiety -Fear  of  French  collapse- Motives  for  the 
Somme  and  Passchendacle-Evidcncejor  Haig’s  fear-Its  jnstifcation-Fretich  losses- Past  reasons 
for  suppressing  Haig’s  views-The  case  for  revealing  them. 

Haig’s  relations  with  the  French  require  a separate  comment.  Some  readers 
of  his  diary  may  be  surprised  at  the  apprehension  felt  by  Haig  for  the  morale  of 
the  French  Army  and  the  competence  of  its  leaders.  Indeed  this  fear  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  passages  from  the  Haio- 
Papers.  Haig’s  doubts  about  the  French  Army  have  not  received  much  pro- 
minence from  historians.  The  political  circumstances  of  the  nineteen-thirties 
when  most  histories  of  the  First  World  War  were  being  published,  make  such 
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reticence  understandable,  though  not  necessarily  wise.  But  whatever  the  case 
for  discretion  then,  there  can  be  no  reason  to-day  to  gloss  over  Haig  s real 
attitude.  Let  us  therefore  discuss  the  nature  and  importance  of  Haig  s relations 
with  the  French  . 

From  an  early  stage  Haig  seems  to  have  been  worried  about  French  morale. 
His  anxiety  was  partly  caused  by  what  he  had  himself  observed,  partly  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  enormous  losses  which  the  French  Army  had  suffered ; for 
by  the  end  of  1915  the  French  had  lost  in  dead  almost  as  many  men  as  Great 
Britain  was  to  lose  in  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  In  November,  1915,  even 
before  he  became  Commander-in-Chief,  Haig  was  expressing  concern  about 
the  despondency  of  the  French  commanders.^  Early  in  the  new  year  we  find 
him  doubting  whether  the  French  could  survive  another  winter  of  war.^ 
Shortly  after  this  in  a letter  to  Asquith  he  recounts  an  interview  with  Joffre 
from  which  he  concluded  that  the  French  were  only  capable  of  one  more  full- 
scale  offensive.®  At  the  end  of  February,  1916,  began  the  German  assault  on 
Verdun.  On  March  29th  Haig  had  what  seems  in  some  ways  a remarkable 
conversation  with  Kitchener.  Kitchener,  basing  his  opinion  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  French  Government  to  withdraw  their  army  from  Salonika,  argued  that 
the  real  purpose  of  the  French  was  to  extend  their  control  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  that  they  would  no  longer  fight  hard  in  order  to  clear  the  Germans 
from  France.^  He  advised  Haig  to  beware  of  the  French  and  husband  his  own 
resources.  Haig  replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of  launching  a major  attack  in 
the  immediate  future  “except  in  an  emergency  to  save  the  French  from 
disaster  and  Paris  perhaps  from  capture.” 

Apart  altogether  from  Kitchener’s  surprising  judgment  of  French  inten- 
tions, this  discussion  is  of  great  interest,  for  it  raises  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial issues  in  Haig’s  career.  How  far  did  fear  of  French  collapse  oblige  him 
to  attack  in  order  to  divert  or  forestall  a German  offensive  against  a demoralised 
French  Army;  The  Easterners  and  the  other  opponents  of  Haig  have  poured 
the  gall  of  their  most  bitter  criticism  upon  the  campaign  of  the  Somme  in 
1916  and  the  so-called  Passchendaele  campaign  a year  later.  They  maintain 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  no  hope  of  a break-through  and  that  thousands  of 
lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief.  But  this  criticism  would  have  to  be  modified  if  it  were  shown  that 
on  neither  occasion  was  Haig  a free  agent  and  that,  all  other  reasons  apart,  he 
felt  that  he  had  to  attack  in  view  of  the  condition  of  his  allies.  It  has,  therefore, 
become  a part  of  the  case  against  Haig  to  maintain  that  he  was  not  in  fact 

1 Diary,  November  7,  1915. 

2 Diary,  January  14,  1916. 

3 Letter  to  Asquith,  January  26,  1916. 

* Kitchener  was  wrong.  The  French  refusal  was  based  neither  on  strategy  nor  a subtle 
foreign  policy;  it  was  based  on  the  character  of  General  Sarrail  who  commanded  at 
Salonika.  As  the  only  genuine  anti-clerical  general  in  the  French  army  he  was  extremely 
popular  in  certain  political  quarters  which  the  government  dared  not  offend.  Therefore 
despite  its  normal  reluctance  to  countenance  Eastern  diversions  the  French  government 
was  most  unwilling  to  withdraw  the  army  from  Salonika  in  case  such  action  would  be 
interpreted  as  an  attack  on  General  Sarrail. 
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seriously  disturbed  by  die  state  of  the  Frencli  Army ; that  French  demands  did 
not  greatly  influence  his  strategy ; that  in  any  case  the  French  Army  was  not  in 
a particularly  weak  condition  and  that  if  Flaig  thought  so  he  was  wrong.  Let  us 
take  each  campaign  in  turn  and  see  what  light,  if  any,  Haig’s  papers  throw 
upon  this  dispute. 

In  the  case  of  the  Somme,  even  without  the  remark  to  Kitchener  already 
quoted,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Haig  was  influenced,  if  not  by  his  own 
fears  of  a French  collapse,  at  least  by  the  demand  of  the  French  Army  leaders. 
It  was  not  his  only  reason  for  attacking,  but  it  was  the  principal  reason  why 
he  attacked  as  earlv  as  he  did. 

On  May  24th,  according  to  Haig,  General  des  Vallieres,  who  was  head 
of  the  French  mission  at  G.H.Q.,  “stated  that  owing  to  the  great  losses  of  the 
French  at  Verdun,  which  would  soon  reach  200,000,  General  Joffre  was  of 
opinion  that  the  offensive  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  the  beginning  of  July.” 
The  next  day  Haig  wrote,  “I  had  gone  fully  into  the  various  aspects  of  what 
would  happen  if  we  did  not  support  the  French.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  must  march  to  the  support  of  the  French.  Robertson  entirely  agreed.” 
Later  when  Haig  mentioned  August  15th  as  a possible  date  for  the  offensive 
Joffre  at  once  got  very  excited  and  shouted  that  ‘the  French  Army  would 
cease  to  exist  if  we  did  nothing  till  then.’  I pointed  out  that  in  spite  of  the  15  th 
August  being  the  most  favourable  date  for  the  British  Army  to  take  action, 
yet  in  view  of  what  he  had  said  regarding  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
French  Army,  I was  prepared  to  commence  operations  on  the  ist  July  or 
thereabouts.”  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  French  Army,  or  at  any  ratejoffre’s  opinion  ofits  condition,  had  no 
influence  upon  Haig  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  decision  to  undertake  the  Passchendaele  cam- 
paign a year  later  ? Here  there  has  been  much  more  dispute.  Some  writers  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Haig  only  invented  this  motive  many  years  after- 
wards as  a belated  excuse  for  a campaign  which  he  had  initiated  for  different 
and  less  creditable  reasons.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Somme 
campaign,  Haig  had  more  than  one  reason  for  attacking  and  it  certainly  seems 
true  that  he  did  not  use  French  weakness  as  an  argument  when  trying  to  per- 
suade Lloyd  George  and  the  Cabinet  to  agree  to  his  proposals.  It  is  also  true 
that  one  of  the  most  often  quoted  pieces  of  evidence  for  Haig’s  fear  of  a French 
collapse  comes  from  a letter  written  by  Haig  to  General  Charteris  over  ten 
years  later.  ^ Nevertheless  there  are  passages  written  by  Haig  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1917  which  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  French 
Army  was  causing  him  great  anxiety  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  a reason  for 
maintaining  pressure  upon  the  Germans. 

On  June  2nd,  1917,  Mr.  Churchill  came  to  luncheon  at  G.H.Q.  “I  had 
a long  talk  with  him  afterwards,”  Haig  wrote,  “I  urged  the  necessity  of  dealing 
a powerful  blow  at  the  present  time  and  that  I doubted  whether  our  French 
Allies  would  quietly  wait  and  suffer  for  another  year.”  That  same  evening 
Haig  learned  for  the  first  time,  from  Petain’s  Chief  of  Staff,  that  there  had  been 
^ Quoted  in  Duff  Cooper,  Haij^  (Faber)  II,  p.134. 
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serious  mutinies  in  the  French  Army.  This  information  was  apparently  given 
to  him  under  a pledge  of  secrecy  and  possibly  for  this  reason  he  did  not  pass  it 
on  to  the  Cabinet.^  But  it  must  have  influenced  his  views.  Ten  days  later  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  situation  which  he  wrote  for  Robertson  and  the  Cabinet, 
Haig  strongly  urged  the  dangers  of  relaxing  pressure  upon  the  Germans.  The 
depressing  effect  in  France  would  be  especially  great  and  especially  dangerous. 
At  the  present  crisis  of  the  war  French  hope  must  have  something  to  feed  on. 
The  hope  of  American  assistance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  is  still  too 
far  distant  and  the  French  at  the  moment  are  living  a good  deal  on  the  hope  of 
further  British  successes.” 

Haig  was  not  alone  in  his  anxiety  about  French  weakness.  On  June  13  th, 
in  reply  to  Haig’s  appreciation  quoted  above,  Robertson  wrote,  “Don  t argue 
that  you  can  finish  the  war  this  year  or  that  the  German  is  already  beaten. 
Argue  that  your  plan  is  the  best  plan-as  it  is-and  that  no  other  would  even 
be  safe  let  alone  decisive,  and  then  leave  them  to  reject  your  advice  and  mine. 
They  dare  not  do  that.  Further  on  this  occasion  they  will  be  up  against  the 
French.”  On  June  28th,  Haig  received  the  same  sort  of  advice  from  a very 
different  quarter.  “I  had  a long  talk  with  Sir  Henry  Wilson,”  he  wrote,  “He 
thinks  that  by  the  British  continuing  the  offensive  is  the  only  way  to  save 
France.”  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  an  ardent  francophile  and  was  normally 
accustomed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  French  superiority  in  military  matters. 
He  was  therefore  not  likely  to  be  alarmist  about  the  state  of  the  French  Army. 

The  British  offensive  in  Flanders  began  on  July  31st,  1917.  On  September  ist 
Haig  wrote:  “The  result  of  our  pressure  on  Ypres  is  shown  by  the  slackening 
of  the  German  efforts  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  the  comparatively 
weak  resistance  they  have  made  to  the  French  attack  at  Verdun.  The  French 
Army  has  consequently  had  the  quiet  time  desired  by  General  Petain  in  which 
to  recover  from  the  Nivelle  offensive.”  Nevertheless  on  September  19th 
Haig  wrote,  “the  French  Army  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  able  to  take  the 
offensive  on  a large-scale,  but  according  to  Petain’s  opinion  its  discipline  is  so 
bad  that  it  could  not  resist  a determined  German  offensive.”  This  last  quotation 
is  significant.  It  has  been  argued  by  Haig’s  opponents  that,  even  if  French 
weakness  was  a cause  for  anxiety  in  the  early  summer,  Petain  had  long  ago  re- 
stored morale,  and  consequently  that  the  British  attack  at  the  end  of  July  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  a German  offensive  against  a 
demoralised  French  Army.  Whatever  the  true  facts  about  French  morale, 
Haig  appears  to  have  believed-and  on  the  authority  of  Petain  himself- that 
the  French  Army  was  still  in  a bad  way  as  late  as  the  middle  of  September. 

These  statements,  all  written  in  the  summer  of  1917,  dispose  of  the  theory 
that  Haig  only  invented  the  fear  of  a French  collapse  long  after  the  war.  But 
there  was  one  significant  difference  between  the  situation  in  1917  and  the 
situation  in  1916:  it  does  not  appear  from  Haig’s  diary  that  in  1917  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  positively  demanded  a major  British  offensive.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  Secret  Memorandum  deposited  by  Haig  at  the  British 

^ See  a letter  from  Lord  Trenchard  and  General  Davidson  published  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  on  May  5th,  1949. 
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Museum,  Petain  doubted  the  advisability  of  a full-scale  attack  at  that  time  and 
thought  “that  the  best  plan  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  for  the  French 
and  British  to  carry  out  small  local  offensives  with  limited  objectives.  He  was 
especially  desirous  that  the  British  should  in  no  way  relax  their  activity,  in 
order  to  attract  and  hold  the  German  reserves  and  prevent  them  from  attacking 
the  French,”  On  the  other  hand  Petain  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  any  ob- 
jections to  Haig’s  plan.  Perhaps  he  did  not  greatly  care  what  methods  Haig 
employed  provided  that  he  kept  enough  German  divisions  engaged  on  the 
British  front.  According  to  Haig’s  letter  to  General  Charteris,  when  once  the 
Flanders  offensive  had  begun,  Petain  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  not  stop.  ^ 
Haig’s  diary  neither  affirms  nor  denies  this,  but  the  entry  for  September  19th 
quoted  above  certainly  suggests  that  Petain  was  still  greatly  perturbed  at  the 
state  of  French  morale  over  six  weeks  after  the  offensive  had  begun. 

It  seems,  then,  hardly  plausible  to  maintain  that  neither  in  1916  nor  in  1917 
was  Haig  in  any  way  influenced  by  his  fears  of  a French  debacle.  It  is,  of  course, 
another  matter  to  decide  whether  he  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable  in  acting 
upon  such  fears.  In  order  to  reach  a conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
certain  facts,  now  often  forgotten.  French  casualties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  huge.  In  the  first  three  weeks  they  amounted  to  nearly  600,000  all 
told,  and  to  these  we  must  add  the  losses  incurred  in  the  abortive  offensives  of 
1915.^  Moreover  it  seemed  clear  to  Haig,  and  British  army  leaders  generally, 
that  these  losses  were  not  solely  due  to  bad  luck  or  German  skill;  they  were 
partly  caused  by  the  inept  and  disastrous  strategy  invented  by  the  French 
General  Staff  under  Joffre- to  the  notorious  Plan  XVII,  which  nearly  lost  the 
war  in  the  first  few  weeks.  By  1916  therefore,  Haig  had  to  deal  with  Allies  who 
had  suffered  enormous  losses  and  were  commanded  by  leaders  in  whom  he 
had  little  confidence.  There  followed  the  German  attack  on  Verdun.  The 
French  held  firm,  but  only  by  a narrow  margin  and  at  the  cost  of  further  heavy 
casualties.  French  generals  and  politicians  repeatedly  urged  Haig  to  come  to 
the  rescue,  accompanying  their  pleas  with  the  gloomiest  prognostications  of 
what  would  happen  if  he  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  difficult  in  the  circumstances  to 
regard  Haig  as  unduly  alarmist  if  he  believed  what  he  was  told. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  the  situation  was  a good  deal  worse.  Even  before 
Nivelle’s  calamitous  offensive  in  April  the  French  Army  was  in  a war- 
weary  and  defeatist  mood.  The  secret  reports  submitted  to  Nivelle  by  a 
special  body  of  agents  employed  to  investigate  morale  were  of  a most  dis- 
turbing nature.  “The  man  in  the  ranks,”  wrote  one  such  observer,  “is  no 
longer  aware  of  why  he  is  fighting.  He  has  lost  both  faith  and  enthusiasm. 
He  may  become  victim  of  the  greatest  discouragement,  display  the  worst 
weakness.”®  Naturally,  Nivelle  did  not  pass  on  to  Haig  information  which 
cast  so  dark  a shadow  upon  his  own  roseate  predictions.  Nevertheless,  Haig 
heard  from  other  sources  that  all  was  not  well.  On  January  15th,  1917,  he 

^ Duff  Cooper,  Haig,  II,  p,i34. 

2 Even  at  the  end  of  the  war  French  deaths  exceeded  those  of  the  entire  British  Empire 
by  over  300,000.  The  exact  figures  are  1,393,388  to  1,089,919. 

® Quoted  in  E.L.  Spears,  Prelude  to  Victory  (Cape),  p.102. 
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noted  in  his  diary,  “Gemeau  and  des  Vallieres  (members  of  the  French  mission 
at  G.H.Q.)  have  repeatedly  said  to  me  ‘the  French  Infantry  is  no  longer  in 
existence’.”  If  French  morale  was  so  low  even  before  Nivelle’s  disastrous 
offensive  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  a great  deal  lower 
afterwards.  Petain,  more  candid  and  more  pessimistic  than  NiveUe,  painted  a 
sombre  picture  to  Haig  of  the  state  of  the  French  Army.  Widespread  mutinies 
undoubtedly  did  occur,  though  details  have  never  been  easy  to  discover. 
According  to  Painleve,  the  French  War  Minister,  there  were  at  one  time  only 
two  reliable  divisions  between  Soissons  and  Paris.  ^ Even  if  Haig  did  not  know 
this,  he  knew  all  about  the  mutinies.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  if  by  the  summer 
of  1917  he  had  decided  not  merely  that  the  French  were  incapable  oflaunching 
a war-winning  offensive,  but  that  a real  possibility  existed  of  a complete 
French  collapse  in  the  face  of  a determined  German  attack. 

Haig’s  fears  for  French  morale  thus  appear  to  have  been  both  genuine  and 
reasonable.  They  did  not,  however,  affect  his  personal  relations  with  the 
French  leaders  or  his  appreciation  of  the  French  contribution  to  the  war. 
He  sometimes  expressed  irritation  with  the  French  commanders  but  he  con- 
trived always  to  remain  friendly  with  them ; and  tliis,  although  they  were  not 
an  easy  group  to  deal  with,  and  although  Haig,  inarticulate  in  English  was 
even  less  lucid  in  French.  Joffre  was  obstinate  and  excitable  and  could  barely 
read  a map ; Nivelle  had  the  advantage  of  speaking  fluent  English  but  used  it  to 
establish  a subterranean  liaison  with  Lloyd  George;  Petain  was  straight- 
forward but  gloomy  and  defeatist;  Foch  surpassed  even  Haig  in  the  obscurity 
of  his  cryptic  and  monosyllabic  utterances  upon  strategy.  Nevertheless,  Haig 
seems  to  have  preserved  good  relations  with  all  of  them,  except  upon  a few 
occasions.  He  got  on  equally  well  with  French  politicians,  especially  with 
Clemenceau  whom  he  genuinely  respected  and  admired. 

Similarly  the  French  effort  in  general  was  appreciated  by  Haig.  His  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  annoyance  with  the  French  should  not  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  his  attitude.  He  fully  recognised  that  the  French  had  borne  the  shock 
of  the  first  German  assaults,  that  their  losses  had  been  immense  and  that  they 
were  thereby  inevitably  weakened.  These  views,  as  we  have  seen,  were  shared 
by  such  keen  Francophiles  as  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  To  Haig  they  were  simply 
strategic  data  influencing  his  decisions;  they  were  never  judgments  of  value 
upon  the  character  of  the  French  people. 

Nevertheless,  for  a number  of  reasons  Haig’s  fears  have  received  little 
mention  from  liistorians.  It  is  not  surprising.  After  all  everything  came  well  in 
the  end.  The  French  have  naturally  preferred  to  forget  an  embarrassing- 
thoLigh  in  all  the  circumstances  scarcely  a discreditable-episode  in  their  war- 
time history.  On  the  British  side  it  has  suited  those  who  opposed  the  strategy 
of  the  High  Command  to  be  sceptical  of  an  explanation  which  might  justify 
that  strategy ; and  English  historians  in  general  have  been  reluctant  to  say  any- 
thing which  might  imperil  Anglo-French  relations.  The  motives  for  this 
conspiracy  of  silence  are  understandable,  in  some  cases  laudable,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  such  reticence  was  wise-even  in  the  interests  of  high  national 

^ Paul  Painleve,  Comment fai  nommd  Foch  et  Pdta'm,  p.134. 
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policy.  The  entente  with  France,  like  all  alliances  that  are  of  the  slightest  value, 
was  based  upon  a solid  and  mutual  foundation  of  self-interest.  Would  it  really 
have  been  shaken  by  revelations  about  the  views  of  Haig  in  the  critical  years  of 
the  war  ? It  does  not  seem  very  probable. 

On  the  other  hand,  would  such  revelations  have  achieved  any  possible  good  ? 
Their  effect  presumably  should  have  been  to  weaken  the  implicit  faith  which 
the  British  public  felt  in  French  military  prestige.  This  faith  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  British  failure  to  rearm  in  the  nineteen-thirties  on  the  ground  that, 
even  if  war  occurred,  there  would  always  be  time,  as  in  1914,  to  build  up 
British  strength  behind  the  sturdy  rampart  of  the  French  Army,  still  believed 
to  be  the  first  army  of  Europe.  The  breezes,  the  vapours,  the  intangible  ele- 
ments which  form  public  opinion  are  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  analyse. 
Any  speculation  must  therefore  be  most  tentative.  Would  a greater  knowledge 
of  the  past  in  fact  have  made  men  plan  with  more  prudence  their  future  ? It  is, 
alas,  far  from  certain.  The  melancholy  compound  of  parsimony  and  sloth,  of 
pacifism  and  wishful  thinking,  which  drugged  most  Englishmen  into  insensi- 
bility during  the  nineteen-thirties  probably  required  a stronger  antidote  than 
mere  knowledge  or  common  sense.  On  the  whole  it  is  unlikely  that  the  course 
of  events  in  that  dark  period  would  have  been  much  affected  by  any  revelations 
about  the  First  World  War. 

The  time  when  such  revelations  might  have  made  a difference  was  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War ; for  faith  in  French  military  prestige  then 
had  important  consequences  which  a greater  knowledge  of  the  past  might 
have  modified.  Writing  of  the  “twilight  war”,  the  winter  of  1939-40,  Mr. 
Churchill  says,  “No  one  can  understand  the  decisions  of  that  period  without 
realising  the  immense  authority  wielded  by  the  French  military  leaders.”^ 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  reluctance  of  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  British 
High  Command  to  challenge  certain  French  dispositions  which  were  to  have 
unfortunate  results  when  the  German  offensive  began : in  particular.  General 
Gamelin’s  plan  to  meet  the  invasion  of  Belgium;  his  decision  to  put  half  the 
mobile  French  Army  between  Longwy  and  the  Swiss  frontier -the  sector 
least  likely  to  be  attacked;  and  his  refusal,  on  the  advice  of  the  aged  Marshal 
Petain,  to  place  an  adequate  force  opposite  the  Ardennes  gap.  Mr.  Churchill 
points  out  the  embarrassment  of  disputing  with  the  French  when  we  were 
contributing  relatively  so  small  a force.  “It  would  have  been  an  unpleasant  and 
difficult  argument,”  he  concludes,”  Nevertheless  we  ought  to  have  done  it.”^ 
It  is  possible  that,  if  the  British  leaders  had  knovm  more  about  the  weakness 
displayed  by  the  French  Army  in  the  last  years  of  the  First  World  War,  they 
might  have  been  more  sceptical  of  French  military  prestige  and  more  willing 
to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  the  French  High  Command  in  the  nine  months 
which  preceded  the  disaster  of  1940. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  revealing  Haig’s  views  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  least  evenly  balanced  in  the  nineteen-thirties ; and  there  is  some  case 
for  maintaining  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  revealed  them.  But, 

’ W.  S.  Churchill,  The  Second  World  Wor,  Vol.  II:  “Their  Finest  Hour”,  p.32. 

2 Ibid,  p.34. 
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whatever  would  have  been  the  right  decision  then,  there  can  be  no  reason  now 
to  suppress  the  true  nature  of  Haig’s  attitude.  Too  much  has  occurred  in  the  last 
tliirty  years  for  the  opinions  of  even  the  most  distinguished  commanders  in 
the  First  World  War  to  cause  any  ill-feeling  to-day.  Therefore  in  the  editing  of 
these  papers  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal  or  to  gloss  over  Haig’s  rela- 
tions with  the  French.  To  do  so  at  this  distance  of  time  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  and  would  be  both  unjust  to  Haig  and  untrue  to  history. 

IV 

Comparison  between  the  Wars-Political parallels-The  Army  in  World  War  II -Reasons 
Jor  Mr.  Churchill's  Strength-Contrast  with  Lloyd  George- Mr.  Churchill's  machinery  of 
Government- Ministry  of  Defence -Attempts  to  challenge  Mr.  Churchill-Their  failure- 
Comparison  of  the  Press  in  the  two  Wars- Its  great  power  in  World  War  I-Difficulties  of  Lloyd 
George-His  efforts  to  placate  the  Press-Obduracy  of  the  Morning  Post-Some  reflections  on 
the  two  Wars. 

The  political  history  of  the  First  World  War  naturally  prompts  a com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Second.  There  are  no  doubt  obvious  differences  in  the 
position  of  England  during  the  Second  World  War:  France  was  defeated 
within  a year  and  the  British  Army  driven  out  of  Europe;  Russia  was  forced 
late  and  reluctantly  into  war  against  Germany  a year  after  the  French  collapse ; 
Japan  and  Italy  were  enemies,  not  allies ; England  came  far  nearer  to  complete 
disaster  than  in  the  earlier  war.  But  when  every  allowance  has  been  made 
there  are  extraordinary  resemblances  between  the  two  wars.  For  England  the 
war  of  1939,  like  that  of  1914,  was  essentially  a war  of  national  survival,  fought 
to  prevent  a German  conquest  of  Europe,  with  the  danger  that  this  implied  to 
the  whole  position  of  England  as  a great  power  and  as  the  centre  of  a great 
empire.  It  was  not  fought  to  prevent  Germany  from  being  the  leading  power 
of  Europe.  The  Germans  had  held  that  position  since  Bismarck’s  day  and 
successive  British  Governments -and  even  French  Governments -had 
accepted  the  fact.  Nor,  of  course,  was  the  war  of  1939  any  more  than  that  of 
1914  an  ideological  war,  a crusade  by  the  freedom  loving  nations  against 
tyranny.  If  proof  of  this  is  needed  it  is  supplied  by  the  casus  belli-Mr.  Cham- 
berlain’s self-imposed  obligation  to  the  predatory  and  reactionary  government 
of  Poland.  A year  earlier  liberal  Czechoslovakia  with  far  stronger  moral  claims 
had  been  quietly  jettisoned  by  the  same  Prime  Minister.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that,  as  the  war  proceeded,  one  of  the  British  objectives  came  to  be  the  over- 
throw of  totalitarianism,  just  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Hohenzollern  regime 
came  to  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  earlier  war.  But  in  neither  case  would 
the  British  Government  have  gone  to  war  for  such  reasons  nor  have  sacrificed 
a single  life  to  “liberalise”  the  Germans.  In  1914  and  in  1939  British  interven- 
tion was  prompted  by  fear  of  the  dangers  implicit  in  a German  conquest  of 
Europe,  dangers  which  no  British  Government,  however  supine  and  incom- 
petent, could  safely  disregard. 

Moreover,  in  the  Second  World  War  as  in  the  First,  the  efforts  of  England, 
France  and  Russia  were  insufficient  to  produce  more  than  a deadlock.  As  in 
19 1 7»  so  in  1941,  the  New  World  entered  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old,  and 
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American  intervention  alone  made  possible  the  defeat  of  Germany.  In  neither 
case  did  the  United  States  intervene  for  reasons  of  altruism  or  common  ideals. 
In  1917  the  United  States  entered  the  war  as  a result  of  outrageous  provocation 
from  the  German  submarine  campaign,  and  in  1941  as  a result  of  a direct 
attack  from  Japan.  But  the  underlying  cause  was  in  both  cases  the  same:  just 
as  conquest  of  Europe  by  Germany  threatened  Britain’s  position  as  a great 
power,  so  the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  by  Germany  threatened 
ultimately  the  whole  position  of  the  United  States.  For  both  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers  the  Second  World  War  was  in  a sense  a continuation  of  the 
First,  fought  for  the  same  objectives  against  the  same  principal  enemy  and  with 
the  same  ultimate  result. 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  wars  does  not  stop  at  the  general  world 
situation.  In  the  internal  politics  of  England  the  pattern  also  seems  at  first  sight 
to  repeat  the  pattern  of  events  from  1914  to  1918.  As  in  1914  passions  ran  too 
high  for  a coalition  government  to  be  a practical  possibility  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  As  in  1914  the  relatively  pacific  government  which  was  in  power 
at  the  start  did  not  long  survive  the  early  reverses  of  the  war.  In  the  First  World 
War  the  transformation,  which  produced  a unified  coalition  government, 
took  place  in  two  stages : reconstruction  by  Asquith  in  May,  1915;  his  replace- 
ment by  Lloyd  George  in  December,  1916.  In  the  Second  World  War  those 
two  stages  were  telescoped  into  one  when  Mr.  Churchill  replaced  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  May,  1940.  But  the  effect  was  basically  similar:  in  both  cases 
the  removal  of  a Prime  Minister  who  owed  his  power  to  his  talents  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  creation  of  a government  symbolising  national  unity,  based 
on  all  parties,  and  headed  by  a man  who  possessed  the  determination  needed  to 
win  the  war.  At  this  point,  however,  the  resemblance  ceases-or  on  present 
evidence  seems  to  cease.  Lloyd  George  from  the  moment  of  his  accession  was 
engaged  in  a continual  struggle  with  the  leaders  of  the  Army.  No  such  struggle 
appears  to  have  taken  place  under  Mr.  Churchill. 

Before  we  consider  the  reasons  for  this  contrast,  a word  of  caution  is  needed. 
It  is  early  yet  to  pronounce  upon  the  internal  politics  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Whereas  a vast  literature  surrounds  the  events  of  1914  to  1918,  relatively 
little  has  so  far  been  disclosed  upon  events  from  1939  to  1945.  Mr.  Churchill’s 
account  is  not  yet  completed ; many  years  will  pass  before  the  Official  History 
has  been  written,  or  before  authoritative  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the 
principal  leaders  are  published.  At  the  corresponding  period  after  the  First 
World  War  neither  Mr.  Churchill’s  nor  Lloyd  George’s  memoirs,  nor  any 
biography  of  Haig  had  appeared.  But  the  historian  who  waits  for  all  the  evi- 
dence will  never  write  anything.  Enough  is  known  of  events  in  the  recent  war 
to  make  possible  some  tentative  conclusions. 

Of  these  conclusions  one  at  least  seems  beyond  dispute : whatever  the  future 
may  reveal  about  the  inner  history  of  the  Second  World  War,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  we  shall  hear  of  any  conflict  between  the  Government  and  the 
Army,  comparable  to  the  feud  between  Lloyd  George  and  Haig.  If  such  a feud 
had  occurred,  its  existence  would  have  become  public  property  by  now.  In 
fact,  however,  the  evidence  points  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion.  It 
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seems  clear  from  Mr.  Cliurchili’s  testimony,  which  has  not  been  challenged, 
that  a very  high  degree  of  mutual  confidence  prevailed  between  him  and  his 
military  advisers.  The  gap  between  soldiers  and  politicians,  which  had  sucli 
damaging  consequences  from  1916  to  1918,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in 
the  recent  war. 

Nor  is  there  any  serious  doubt  as  to  the  reason  for  this  contrast.  There  was  no 
conflict  between  the  military  and  civil  power,  principally  because  the  latter  in 
the  formidable  person  of  Mr.  Churchill  was  most  emphatically  on  top.  In 
almost  every  respect  his  position  was  far  more  secure,  far  more  powerful,  and 
far  more  dominating  than  that  of  Lloyd  George.  Whereas  Lloyd  George  was 
always  balancing  upon  a precarious  political  tight-rope  whence  the  slightest 
slip  might  hurl  him  to  the  earth,  Mr.  Churchill  stood  upon  a solid  rampart 
from  which  he  could  view  with  serenity  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  climb, 
and  could  knock  them  firmly  on  the  head  if  ever  they  came  too  near.  Under 
Mr.  Churchill  s regime  the  leaders  of  the  Army  were  in  no  position,  even  if 
they  had  so  desired,  to  challenge  the  decisions  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Government. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  difference  have  already  been  suggested  in  the 
account  given  (pp.  40-41)  of  Lloyd  George’s  accession  to  power.  We  have 
seen  how  he  only  became  Prime  Minister  through  an  obscure  political  in- 
trigue; how  he  controlled  neither  the  Liberal  nor  the  Conservative  Party 
macliines ; how  he  depended  both  for  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet  and  for 
his  parliamentary  majority  upon  the  very  men  who,  a few  years  earlier,  had 
been  his  deadliest  political  enemies.  There  were  other  reasons  for  his  weakness. 
He  faced  the  ill-concealed  hostility  of  Asquith  and  the  Liberal  members  of 
Asquith  s former  Cabinet.  He  was  surrounded  by  political  personages  whose 
claims  to  the  highest  office  were  almost  equal  to  his  own.  Bonar  Law,  Austen 
Chamberlain,  Balfour,  Carson,  Curzon,  all  were  men  whom  no  Prime 
Minister  could  safely  disregard.  A cabal  formed  from  any  group  among  them, 
especially  ifit  had  the  backing  ofthe  Army  chiefs,  might  well  have  overthrown 
the  Government.  In  these  circumstances  Lloyd  George  had  to  make  his  every 
move  only  after  a careful  calculation  of  the  balance  of  power  and  a delicate 
assessment  of  the  interests  involved.  He  could  not  take  any  risks  in  asserting 
his  authority. 

Mr.  Churchill’s  position  in  1940  was  very  different.  He  rose  to  power  as  a 
result  of  a spontaneous  revolt  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  It  was  a revolt  which  he  himself  had  done  nothing  to  encourage.  Indeed, 
he  had  fiercely  defended  his  chief  before  a hostile  House.  In  view  of  this  the  old 
guard  of  the  Conservative  Party,  however  much  they  disliked  his  elevation, 
could  scarcely  accuse  Mr.  Churchill  of  intriguing  or  manoeuvring  for  office 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  was  soon  able  to  acquire  undisputed  control  over  the 
party  machine  which  had  so  long  and  so  obstinately  kept  him  in  the  political 
wilderness.  Further,  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  have  to  cope  with  the  hostilitv  of 
his  former  leader.  Unlike  Asquith  in  1916,  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  did  not 
retire  into  semi-opposition.  On  the  contrary  he  loyally  served  under  Mr. 
Churchill  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Moreover  the  political  world  of  1940  did  not  contain  any  personalities  as 
torceful  and  authoritative  as  the  rivals  of  Lloyd  George  in  1916.  Apart  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  the  principal  figures  in  the  previous  Government  had  been 
Lord  Halifax,  Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  and  Sir  John  Simon.  All  three  were  in  a tem- 
porary eclipse  because  of  their  responsibility  for  pre-war  foreign  policy.  In  any 
case  Mr.  Churchill  took  no  risks.  He  soon  decided  that  their  talents  could  be 
more  usefully  displayed  at  Washington,  at  Madrid,  and  on  the  Woolsack  than 
at  the  heart  of  affairs.  As  for  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  and  Liberal  Parties,  their 
own  past  record  and  their  lack  of  experience  gave  them  no  status  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence  ofMr.  Churchill. Moreovertheir  bargaining  power  was  weak.  In 
1914  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  equally  divided.  In  1940  Mr  Churchill, 
controlling  the  Conservative  Party,  could  command  a majority  of  at  least  two 
to  one  even  if  Labour  and  Liberals  combined  in  opposition.  He  was  therefore 
in  a strong  position  for  dictating  terms. 

There  was  perhaps  one  possible  rival  whom  it  is  easy  now  to  forget.  Lloyd 
George  himself  was  old,  but  still  active  in  politics,  still  clear  in  mind  and  vigo- 
rous in  speech.  After  all,  Clemenceau  too  had  been  an  old  man  when  at  a black 
hour  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  France  and  drove  his  country  ruthlessly 
through  to  final  victory.  But  Clemenceau  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  man 
whose  example  Lloyd  George  wished  to  follow.  Offered  a position  in  1940*  he 
was  curiously  reluctant  to  take  office,  and  the  speeches  which  he  made  both 
then  and  later  sounded  strangely  upon  the  lips  of  the  man  who  had  led  England 
to  victory  in  1918.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7th,  1941, 
Mr.  Churchill  said : 

“I  must  however  say  that  I did  not  think  Mr.  Lloyd  George  s speech  was 
particularly  helpful  at  a period  of  what  he  himself  called  discouragement  and 
disheartenment.  It  was  the  sort  of  speech  with  which,  I imagine,  the  illustrious 
and  venerable  Marshal  Petain  might  well  have  enlivened  the  closing  days  of 
M.  Reynaud’s  Cabinet.” 

Whatever  Lloyd  George’s  views  may  have  been  at  this  time,  the  changed 
fortunes  of  Britain  and  his  own  increasing  infirmity  soon  put  him  out  of  the 
running  as  a possible  competitor  of  Mr.  Churchill.  From  1940  to  the  end  of  the 
war  there  were  no  serious  claimants  to  the  Premiership.  Mr.  Churchill  reigned 
unchallenged,  possessing  an  authority  and  prestige  unequalled  by  any  Prime 
Minister  in  our  history. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Churchill  is  well  displayed  by  the  machinery  which  he 
set  up  in  1940  to  direct  the  conduct  of  the  war.  We  have  seen  the  disadvantages 
of  the  cumbrous  system  under  which  Asquith  operated.  Lloyd  George  had, 
it  is  true,  discovered  a more  expeditious  method,  but  even  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
War  Cabinet  before  which  the  C.I.G.S.  could  and  did  propound  a strategy 
fundamentally  opposed  to  that  favoured  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself  Here 
lay  the  very  essence  of  Lloyd  George’s  weakness ; although  he  could  in  theory 
reject  the  proposals  of  the  C.I.G.S.  it  was  in  practice  very  difficult  to  over- 
rule or  persuade  the  War  Cabinet  to  overrule  a plan  already  prepared  and 
backed  by  all  the  technical  authority  of  the  military  experts.  Lloyd  George  was 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  but  did  not  deem  his  position  sufficiently  strong 
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either  to  dismiss  his  advisers  or  to  change  the  system  to  any  serious  extent. 
He  could  only  endeavour  to  circumvent  them  by  tortuous  and  indirect 
manoeuvres. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  strong  enough  to  employ  a more  effective  device.  He 
held  the  post  of  Minister  of  Defence  as  well  as  that  of  Prime  Minister.  This 
newly  invented  office  with  its  wide  but  conveniently  vague  powers  gave  him 
a much  more  decisive  position  than  any  previous  Prime  Minister.  As  Minister 
of  Defence  he  directed  the  deliberations  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee,  a 
body  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  First  World  War.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  able  to  mould  strategy  from  its  inception  and  never  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  having  to  persuade  the  War  Cabinet  to  reject  a cut  and  dried  plan 
already  formulated  by  his  military  advisers.  Everyone  who  has  had  experience 
of  work  delegated  to  committees  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  alter  pro- 
posals beforehand  in  committee  than  to  reverse  them  subsequently  in  council 
when  they  have  been  put  forward  as  recommendations.  A committee  in  such 
circumstances  displays  what  is  often  a fictitious  solidarity;  even  the  members 
with  doubts  do  not  care  to  admit  that  they  have  given  in  and  they  usually  feel 
obliged  to  support  the  majority.  A Prime  Minister  who  allows  strategy  to  be 
thus  formulated  in  his  absence  gives  up  advantages  similar  to  those  surrendered 
by  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  when  they  ceased  to  preside  at  cabinet  meetings. 
The  consequence  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  procedure  was  a great  concentration  of 
power  in  his  own  hands  and  the  almost  complete  elimination  of  the  Service 
Ministers  as  originators  of  strategy.  Instead  they  became  the  mere  administra- 
tive heads  of  their  departments.  Strategy  was  made  by  Mr.  Churchill  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  subject  to  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  War  Cabinet 
-a  sanction  in  the  circumstances  most  unlikely  to  be  withheld.  Indeed,  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  War  Cabinet  became  less  and  less  anxious  to  interfere 
with  military  plans  and  even  preferred,  as  Mr.  Churchill  reveals,  to  remain 
ignorant  of  their  details. 

This  method  of  intimately  uniting  the  civil  and  military  power  produced 
much  better  results  than  the  methods  which  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt.  The  generals  could  expect  firmer  support  and  clearer 
directives  than  were  ever  received  by  Robertson  and  Haig,  and  they  did  not 
live  in  constant  fear  of  supersession  by  a political  intrigue  or  a calculated  Press 
campaign.  At  the  same  time  the  civil  power  was  far  more  securely  based  than 
it  had  been  in  the  earlier  war,  for  the  Service  chiefs  were  not  tempted,  like  Sir 
John  French  in  1915,  to  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The  only 
serious  attack  upon  Mr.  Churchill-and  it  was  not  very  serious-came  from 
political,  not  from  military  circles.  This  occurred  in  July,  1942,  shortly  after 
the  fall  of  Tobruk,  when  Sir  John  Wardlaw  Milne  moved  a vote  of  censure 
upon  the  central  direction  of  the  war.  The  debate  that  followed  was  confused 
and  incoherent.  Sir  John’s  solution  to  the  problem  was  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Churchill  from  the  Ministry  of  Defence  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Commander-in-Chief  Mr.  Aneurin  Sevan’s  panacea  appeared 
to  be  an  instant  invasion  of  Europe  with  himself  accompanying  the  troops  in 
order  to  inspire  them  and  keep  up  their  morale.  Neitlicr  of  these  alternatives 
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appealed  to  the  House  and  the  motion  was  defeated  by  475  to  25.  If  the  movers 
hoped  for  any  support  from  military  quarters  they  were  mistaken. 

The  smootlmess  with  which  Mr.  Churchill  was  able  to  direct  the  strategic 
side  of  the  war  is  shown  by  his  cordial  relations  with  the  Service  chiefs.  From 
1941  to  1945  only  one  change  occurred  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee,  and 
that  change  was  caused  not  by  any  dismissal  but  by  the  death  of  Admiral 
Pound  while  he  was  still  in  office. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  these  improvements  in  the  relation  between 
the  civil  and  military  power  to  an  improvement  in  technique  comparable,  for 
example,  to  the  improvement  in  the  performance  of  tanks  or  aeroplanes  which 
also  occurred  between  the  wars.  No  doubt  Mr.  Churchill  was  well  aware  of 
the  defects  which  had  marred  the  administrations  of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George 
but  constitutional  devices  are  not  invented  in  the  same  way  as  jet-propelled 
engines  or  atom  bombs.  They  are  the  product-at  least  in  their  origin-of  a 
balance  of  political  forces  and  political  personalities,  and  cannot  be  understood 
without  reference  to  such  forces.  For  all  his  experience  Mr.  Churchill  could 
not  have  done  what  he  did  in  1940  unless  the  balance  of  political  power  had 
been  enormously  in  his  favour.  He  improved  on  Lloyd  George’s  technique  not 
merely  because  he  had  discovered  a way  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Govern- 
mental machinery  but  because  his  personal  prestige  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  accession  to  office  had  given  him  a degree  of  power  never  attained  by 
Lloyd  George. 

The  personal  position  of  Mr.  Churchill,  then,  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
absence  of  conflict  between  the  Army  and  the  Government -indeed,  the 
absence  ofany  serious  conflicts  in  internal  politics.  There  are  two  other  reasons, 
subsidiary  but  important,  which  helped  to  produce  the  same  result.  In  the  first 
place  there  appears  to  have  been  no  fundamental  quarrel  about  strategy  in  the 
Second  World  War  comparable  to  the  battle  between  the  Easterners  and  the 
Westerners,  which  produced  such  animosity  in  the  First.  It  is  true  that  serious 
disputes  about  strategy  did  take  place.  For  example  there  was  an  important 
conflict  between  those  who  believed  that  the  war  could  be  won  by  bombing 
alone  and  those  who  considered  that  a large-scale  invasion  of  the  Continent  was 
essential.  There  was,  too,  a difference  of  opinion  which  seems  to  have  run 
largely  on  national  lines  as  to  the  best  place  in  Europe  for  the  invasion -the 
Americans  favouring  northern  France,  the  British  somewhere  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Another  difference  about  strategy  arose  when  Russia,  after  surveying 
the  plight  of  Britain  with  complacent  indifference  for  over  a year,  was  invaded 
by  Germany ; a few  squeaks  for  an  immediate  second  front  were  then  heard  in 
England,  but  they  came  from  persons  not  previously  renowned  for  military 
knowledge  or  martial  ardour,  from  a realm  where  folly  had  long  reigned 
without  dispute.  Again,  there  seems  to  have  been  a divergence  between  Cairo 
and  London  over  the  correct  strategy  to  be  adopted  in  the  Middle  East-a 
divergence  which  began  in  the  days  of  Lord  Wavell  and  appears  to  have  be- 
come more  acute  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck.  Doubtless 
when  Lord  Wavell’s  life  comes  to  be  written  more  will  be  heard  of  this,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  dispute  ever  reached  the  proportions  of  a major 
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Struggle.  More  iinporcant  still,  none  of  these  disputes  turned  into  a struggle 
between  the  Services  and  the  Politicians.  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  displayed  a front  of  unbroken  solidarity  throughout. 

The  second  cause  which  helps  to  explain  the  absence  of  political  bitterness 
in  the  Second  World  War  is  the  relatively  discreet  role  played  by  the  Press. 
The  reader  of  Haig’s  diary  will  at  once  be  struck  by  the  extraordinary  power 
possessed  during  the  earlier  war  by  the  principal  owners  of  the  Press  and  the 
remarkable  deference  which  everyone,  however  reluctantly,  felt  it  prudent 
to  pay  to  them.  It  was  widely  believed  that  the  Press  exercised  a boundless  in- 
fluence upon  the  electorate.  Recent  experience  suggests  that  this  influence  was 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  what  mattered  then  was  not  the  correctness  of  the 
belief  but  the  fact  that  it  was  so  firmly  held  by  the  governing  classes  of  the 
country.  The  period  of  the  First  World  War  saw  the  heyday  of  Lord  North- 
cliffe.  That  strange  figure  owned  both  The  Times  and  the  Daily  Mail.  He 
habitually  spoke  in  the  haughty  tones  of  a king-maker  at  whose  nod  govern- 
ments rose  and  fell.  Nor  did  he  speak  without  warrant.  A message  to  The 
Times  from  Repington  seemed  in  part  responsible  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Asquith  s Government  in  May,  1915 ; a furious  Press  campaign  sponsored  by 
Northcliffe  contributed  largely  to  Asquith’s  fall  in  December,  1916.  Flushed 
by  such  success  Northcliffe  did  not  confine  his  claims  to  his  own  country.  He 
informed  Haig  on  one  occasion  that  he  intended  to  overthrow  the  French 
Government  if  M.  Briand,  the  Prime  Minister,  did  not  mend  his  ways. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Press,  Asquith  allowed  his  case  to  go  by  default.  The 
political  traditions  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  made  him  reluctant  alike 
to  curb  the  liberties  or  solicit  the  favours  of  the  Press.  Lloyd  George  for  reasons 
of  political  prudence  wished  to  avoid  the  former  course;  he  had  no  such 
scruples  about  the  latter.  One  of  the  principal  architects  of  Asquith’s  fall  had 
been  Sir  Max  Aitken,  owner  of  the  Daily  Express.  In  the  New  Year’s  Honours 
of  1917  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
At  the  same  time  Weetman  Pearson,  another  powerful  Press  owner,  already 
a baron  with  the  title  of  Lord  Cowdray,  was  made  a viscount.  Soon  afterwards 
Lloyd  George  made  him  head  of  the  Air  Board. 

The  problem  of  Lord  Northcliffe  was  more  difficult.  He  had  admittedly 
supported  Lloyd  George  against  Asquith  but  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  any- 
thing which  savoured  of  interference  with  the  Army  leaders.  On  the  whole  it 
was  best  to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  In  the  summer  of  1917  he  was  persuaded 
to  head  a mission  to  America.  When  Northcliffe  returned  in  the  autumn, 
Lloyd  George  resolved  to  make  him  head  of  the  newly  constituted  Air 
Ministry,  which  was  to  replace  the  old  Air  Board.  This  involved  the  delicate 
process  of  removing  Lord  Cowdray  who  naturally  expected  the  post.  Before 
taking  any  action,  Lloyd  George  discreetly  enquired  from  Northcliffe 
whether  he  was  ready  to  join  the  Government.  Northcliffe  did  not  wish  to  do 
so,  and  characteristically  published  his  letter  of  refusal  in  The  Times.  Lord 
Cowdray  who  knew  nothing  of  the  offer  to  Northcliffe  at  once  resigned  in  a 
fury  and  became  one  of  Lloyd  George’s  deadliest  enemies.  It  seemed  as  if 
Lloyd  George  had  lost  both  Northcliffe  and  Cowdray.  However,  another 
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accident,  equally  incalculable,  put  NorthclifFe  on  to  Lloyd  George’s  side.  In 
the  autumn  of  1917  that  erratic  magnate  paid  a visit  to  G.H.Q.  in  France  and 
suddenly,  for  reasons  which  are  not  entirely  clear- some  maintain  that  he  was 
angry  because  Haig  seemed  bored  at  his  reminiscences  about  America-be- 
came  violently  hostile  to  the  High  Command.  The  change  of  front  was  duly 
rewarded:  in  the  New  Year’s  Honours  of  1918  Northcliffe  became  a viscount. 

Nevertheless,  Lloyd  George  could  not  conquer  all  the  bastions  of  the  Press. 
From  two  fortresses  situated  far  apart  a brisk  and  continuous  fire  was  directed 
against  the  Government  and  all  its  works.  One  was  the  Westminster  Gazette, 
the  principal  organ  of  the  Asquithian  Liberals,  edited  byj.  A.  Spender,  friend 
and  later  the  discreet  biographer  of  Asquith.  The  other  was  the  Morning  Post, 
the  last  citadel  of  diehard  Conservatism,  owned  by  Lady  Bathurst,  who  had 
inherited  it  from  her  father.  Lord  Glenesk.  The  daughter  of  a peer  and  the 
wife  of  an  earl,  she  was  not  to  be  lured  by  the  coronets  which  the  Prime 
Minister  dangled  in  so  tempting  a fashion  before  the  other  owners  of  the 
Press.  Her  pap^r  under  the  able  editorship  of  H.  A.  Gwymie  was  the  chief 
critic  of  the  Government  during  the  winter  of  1917-18.  To  its  protection  fled 
Colonel  Repington  when  Northcliffe’s  change  of  front  drove  him  from  The 
Times.  In  its  columns  from  January,  1918,  onwards  he  conducted  the  battle  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Staff,  which  has  already  been  described;  and  it  was  the 
Morning  Post  which  published  the  celebrated  letter  on  manpower  from 
General  Maurice. 

The  Press  vendettas  of  the  First  World  War  may  on  occasions  have  helped 
to  expose  scandal  and  incompetence  but  they  also  exacerbated  every  quarrel, 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  politicians  and  soldiers  and  made  the  task  of  co- 
operation between  the  civil  and  military  power  far  more  difficult  than  it  need 
have  been.  No  such  bitterness  was  generated  in  the  recent  war.  Whether  be- 
cause the  owners  of  the  Press  had  a greater  sense  of  responsibility,  or  because 
they  knew  that  the  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  prosecute  them,  or 
because  the  national  danger  produced  a more  genuine  sense  of  national  unity, 
the  behaviour  of  the  Press  was  remarkably  discreet.^  There  was  only  one 
exception  and  the  paper  in  question  soon  changed  its  tone  after  an  official 
warning. 

The  conclusion  which  emerges  from  this  comparison  between  the  two  wars 
is  that  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  British  internal  politics  are  concerned,  matters 
were  better  managed  in  the  recent  war.  The  external  menace  was  no  doubt 
greater,  but  perhaps  for  this  very  reason  internal  problems  were  easier,  or  at 
any  rate  more  easily  solved.  If  so  it  is  a cheering  conclusion.  Pessimists  main- 
tain that  history  teaches  no  lessons  or  that,  if  it  does,  no  one  ever  learns  them. 
In  this  case  at  least,  some  lessons  seem  to  have  been  learned  from  the  past  and 
circumstances  made  it  possible  to  apply  these  lessons  in  practice.  It  has  been 
usual  to  deplore  the  controversies  which  have  surrounded  the  events  of  the 
First  World  War.  Certainly  much  of  the  literature  about  these  events  makes 

^The  existence  of  the  B.B.C.  was  another  reason  for  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
Press.  The  B.B.C.  enabled  the  Government  to  make  a direct  appeal  to  the  nation  in  a way 
which  was  impossible  in  the  First  World  War. 
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sorry  reading.  The  armistice  brought  peace  to  the  warring  nations,  but  not  to 
the  embattled  warriors  of  Whitehall,  Downing  Street  and  G.H.Q.  Speaking 
in  tones  of  furious  commination,  even  from  beyond  the  grave,  the  principal 
leaders  have  fought  their  battles  over  and  over  again  through  mountainous 
volumes  of  memoirs,  diaries  and  biographies.  But  there  is  no  need  to  regret 
such  revelations;  without  them  history  could  not  be  written,  or  at  best  only 
the  pious  and  platitudinous  history  which  seeks  to  cover  up  the  quarrels  of  the 
past  with  a smooth  surface  of  virtue  and  rectitude.  Nor  is  it  only  a matter  of 
historical  truth.  Without  the  recriminations  which  followed  the  First  World 
War  the  full  facts  would  probably  not  have  been  revealed  and  the  lessons  that 
they  taught  would  not  have  been  learned.  If  these  lessons  helped  in  however 
small  a degree  to  ease  the  task  of  those  who  had  to  direct  the  Second  World 
War  there  is  no  need  to  deplore  the  controversies  of  the  past. 
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Outbreak  of  War -Haig  attends  Cabinet -Reckless  views  of  Sir  J.  French -Haig’s  reflec- 
tions on  the  War -His  opinions  of  his  colleagues -Haig  leaves  for  France -The  move  from 
the  Aisne-Ypres-A  dangerous situation-First  Corps  relieved-Haig  on  leave  in  London- 
Sees  Kitchener -Back  in  France-Dines  with  King  at  G.H.Q. -Becomes  Commander  of 
First  Army. 

The  British  Expeditionary  Force  was  commanded  by  Sir  John  French  with  Sir 
Archibald  Murray  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  It  consisted  of four  infantry  divisions 
and  one  cavalry  division.  The  four  infantry  divisions  were  divided  into  two 
army  corps.  First  Army  Corps  under  Haig  comprised  the  First  and  Second  Divisions 
commanded  respectively  by  General  Lomax  and  General  Monro.  Second  Army  Corps 
was  originally  under  the  command  of  General  Grierson  who  died  oj  a heart  attack  on 
August  ijth.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien.  The  Cavalry 
Division  was  commanded  by  General  Allenby.  The  total  strength  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Force  was  about  100,000  men. 

The  opening  battle  divides  into  three  phases:  the  advance  into  Belgium  until 
August  24.th;  the  retreat  from  Mons  from  August  2$th  to  September  sth;  the  advance 
to  the  Aisnefrom  September  sth  to  September  12th.  At  the  beginning  of  October  a 
lull  in  the  fighting  made  it  possible  to  move  the  British  Army  from  theAisne,  where  it 
was  sandwiched  between  the  French  Armies  and  remote  from  its  base,  to  the  position 
originally  intended  for  it  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Allied  line.  In  the  middle  of  October 
followed  the  battle  of  Ypres  when  the  Germans  made  a desperate  and  nearly  successful 
effort  to  break  the  British  line.  The  attack  died  down  towards  the  middle  of  November 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  uneventful. 

The  portion  of  Haig's  diary  dealing  with  the  fighting  in  August  and  September  has 
been  omitted  here  because  it  adds  nothing  to  the  very  full  accounts  already  published. 
In  this  chapter,  therefore,  we  jump  straight  from  Haig's  reflections  on  the  outbreak  of 
war,  to  the  battle  of  Ypres  in  October. 

[Diary  commences]  On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  July  29,  1914,  I received  an 
Order  (as  G.O.C.  Aldershot  Command)  by  telegram  from  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  to  adopt  “Precautionary  Measures”  as  detailed  in  Defence  Scheme. 

All  our  arrangements  were  ready,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  the  telegrams 
written  out.  These  merely  had  to  be  dated  and  despatched. 

On  the  2nd  March  last  “Mobilisation  Orders”  for  the  Aldershot  Command, 
having  been  brought  up  to  date,  were  sent  out  over  the  signature  of  Major- 
General  Robb,  my  M.G.A.^  Consequently  when  the  telegram  containing  the 
one  word  “Mobilise”  and  signed  “Troopers”  (i.e..  Sec.  War  Office)  was  re- 
ceived at  5.3  p.m.  on  the  4th  August,  these  orders  were  put  in  force  and 


^In  charge  of  Administration. 
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methodically  acted  upon  without  friction  and  without  flurry.  Everything  had 
been  so  well  thought  out  and  foreseen  that  I,  as  “C.  in  C.  Aldershot,”  was 
never  called  upon  for  a decision.  I had  thus  all  my  time  free  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  my  own  departure  for  the  front,  to  visit  F.  M.  French’s  G.H.Q.  now 
established  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  London,  and  to  ponder  over  the  terribly 
critical  military  situation  as  it  gradually  developed  day  by  day. 

At  midnight,  August  4 (Tuesday,  Wednesday)  Captain  Harding  Newman, 
D.A.Q.M.G.,  telephoned  from  the  Headquarters  Office  to  Government 
House  that  War  Office  had  wired  “War  has  broken  out  with  Germany.” 

On  the  sth  I motored  to  London,  was  medically  examined  at  War  Office  and 
passed  “physically  fit  for  Active  Service  at  home  or  abroad.” 

At  4 p.m.  I attended  a War  Council  at  10  Downing  Street.  Mr.  Asquith 
(the  Prime  Minister)  was  in  the  Chair.  He  began  with  a brief  statement  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  summoned  this  Council.  The  Germans  had 
crossed  their  frontier  into  Belgium  early  yesterday  (the  4th  August).  War  had 
actually  been  declared  between  England  and  Germany,  between  Russia  and 
Germany  and  between  France  and  Germany,  but  as  yet  Austria  was  not  tech- 
nically at  war  with  any  country  except  Serbia.  One  unexpected  factor  in  the 
situation  was  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  It  must  now  be  assumed  that  Italy  would 
not  stand  in  with  Germany  and  Austria.  A further  unexpected  factor  in  the 
situation  was  the  action  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Belgium  appeared  to  be 
offering  a better  resistance  than  had  been  anticipated.  Germany  was  reported 
to  have  violated  Dutch  Limburg,  and  was  apparently  determined  to  over- 
whelm all  resistance. 

Sir  John  French  gave  in  outline  a pre-arranged  plan  which  had  been  worked 
out  between  the  British  and  French  General  Staffs.  Briefly  stated  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Expeditionary  Force  would  mobilise  simultaneously  with  the  French, 
and  would  be  concentrated  behind  the  French  left  at  Maubeuge  by  the  fifteenth 
day  of  mobilisation.  The  intention  then  was  to  move  Eastwards  towards  the 
Meuse,  and  act  on  the  left  of  the  French  against  the  German  right  flank.  We 
were  now,  however,  late  in  mobilising,  and  so  this  plan  was  no  longer 
possible.  He  spoke  about  his  hopes  of  now  going  to  Antwerp  and  operating 
with  the  Belgian  and  possibly  Dutch  Armies. 

The  alternative  routes  for  reaching  Antwerp  were  then  discussed:  viz., 
whether  by  sea  or  land. 

The  Navy,  the  First  Lord  (Churchill)  stated,  could  not  protect  the  passage  of 
our  transports  during  the  longer  sea  passage  across  the  North  Sea  to  the  Scheldt. 

Then  the  C.I.G.S.  (Douglas) ^ pointed  out  that  the  military  plans  were 
worked  out  for  an  embarkation  at  Newhaven,  Southampton  and  Bristol, 
with  a landing  at  Havre,  Boulogne,  and  other  French  ports  in  the  Channel! 
The  French  had  also  arranged  for  rolling  stock  and  prepared  railway  time- 
tables for  the  movement  of  our  units.  A change  of  destination  at  the  last 
moment  would  have  serious  consequences. 

Personally,  I trembled  at  the  reckless  way  Sir  J.  French  spoke  about  “the 

iSir  Charles  Douglas;  succeeded  French  as  C.I.G.S.  after  the  Curragh  Incident;  died 
October,  1914. 
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advantages”  of  the  B.E.F.  operating  from  Antwerp  against  the  powerful  and 
still  intact  German  Army ! So  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak  I formulated  a 
number  of  questions  to  bring  out  the  risk  we  would  run  of  “defeat  in  detail”  if 
we  separated  from  the  French  at  the  outset  of  the  Campaign.  “Have  we 
enough  troops  with  the  Belgians,  to  carry  on  a campaign  independently  of 
the  French  or  do  we  run  excessive  risk  if  we  act  separately,  of  defeat  in  detail  ?” 
and  What  does  our  General  Staff  know  of  the  fighting  value  of  the  Belgian 
Army  ?”  I also  made  these  points : I5^.  That  Great  Britain  and  Germany  would 
be  fighting  for  their  existence.  Therefore  the  war  was  bound  to  be  a long  war, 
and  neither  would  acknowledge  defeat  after  a short  struggle.  I knew  that 
German  writers  had  stated  in  their  books  that  a modern  war  in  Europe  would 
not  last  more  than  a few  months.  In  my  opinion,  that  was  what  they  hoped 
for  and  what  they  were  planning  to  make  it.  I held  that  we  must  organise  our 
resources/or  a war  of  several  years.  2nd.  Great  Britain  must  at  once  take  in  hand 
the  creation  of  an  Army.  I mentioned  one  million  as  the  number  to  aim  at 
immediately,  remarking  that  that  was  the  strength  originally  proposed  for 
the  Territorial  Force  by  Lord  Haldane.  Above  all,  we  ought  to  aim  at  having  a 
strong  and  effective  force  when  we  came  to  discuss  peace  at  a Conference  of 
the  Great  Powers.  3rd.  We  only  had  a small  number  of  trained  officers  and 
N.C.O.s.  These  must  be  economised.  The  need  for  efficient  instructors  would 
become  at  once  apparent.  I urged  that  a considerable  proportion  of  officers 
and  N.C.O.s  should  be  withdrawn  forthwith  from  the  Expeditionary  Force. 
(This  latter  suggestion  met  with  much  opposition  from  Sir  J.  French,  with  the 
result  that  only  three  officers  per  battalion  were  retained  in  England  from  the 
battalions  now  ordered  to  France) . Lastly,  my  advice  was  to  send  as  strong  an 
Expeditionary  Force  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  to  join  the  French 
Forces  and  to  arrange  to  increase  that  force  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  War  Council  were  {a)  take  up  transports 
at  once,  but  our  line  of  operations  could  be  settled  later,  (b)  A French  Staff 
Officer  of  high  standing  was  asked  for  to  come  to  London  to  confer  with 
Lord  Kitchener,  (c)  India  was  to  be  asked  to  send  a Division  to  Egypt,  and  to 
retain  another  Division  and  a Cavalry  Brigade  in  readiness  to  start  on  receipt  of 
orders,  (d)  The  offers  of  contingents  from  the  Dominions  were  accepted  and 
their  troops  are  to  concentrate  in  England. 

After  the  meeting  broke  up.  Lord  Kitchener  came  with  me  to  the  War 
Office  in  my  car.  I took  him  to  the  C.I.G.S.’s  room.  The  latter  (Sir  Charles 
Douglas)  did  not  come  in  for  some  15  or  20  minutes,  so  I had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  situation  with  Lord  K.  Two  points  struck  me:  first  K.’s 
ignorance  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Territorial  Army  towards  efficiency, 
and  secondly,  his  ignorance  of  the  military  situation  in  German  East  Africa, 
and  of  the  value,  as  soldiers,  of  the  German  military  settlers  there.  Personally, 

I was  very  intimately  acquainted,  of  course,  with  what  the  Territorials  had 
been  doing.  I was  well  aware  how  hard  some  units  had  worked  and  of  the 
splendid  patriotic  spirit  which  pervaded  the  whole  Force.  The  position  in 
German  East  Africa  was  only  known  to  me  as  the  result  of  talks  with  my 
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B.G.G.S.  (Jolinilie  Gough)^.  He  had  spent  several  years  as  Inspector-General 
in  the  adjoining  British  Territory  under  our  Colonial  Office,  and  before  I left 
Aldershot  for  the  War  Council  he  gave  me  a few  notes  on  the  military  situa- 
tion in  those  parts.  He  urged  the  immediate  capture  of  Dar-es-Salaam.  On  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas  I left.  Lord  Kitchener  then  took  over  the  duties 
of  S.  of  S.  for  War  which  since  the  Curragh  disturbance  in  the  spring  of  1914 
had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  addition  to  his  other  duties. 

I motored  back  to  Aldershot  and  reached  Government  House  in  time  for 
dinner  with  Doris.  ^ 

0/1  Thursday  afternoon,  August  6.  I attended  another  War  Council  at  10 
Downing  Street.  The  Prime  Minister  again  presided  and  more  or  less  the  same 
gentlemen  attended.  The  P.M.  stated  that  to-day  the  Cabinet  had  decided  on 
principle  to  send  the  Expeditionary  Force.  It  remained  to  be  decided  its 
strength  and  where  it  was  to  concentrate. 

Tuesday,  August  1 1.  The  King  and  Queen  arrive  at  Aldershot  at  12  noon.  His 
Majesty  joins  me  in  an  open  car  and  we  motor  round  the  lines.  The  troops  turn 
out  and  line  the  roads  and  give  their  Majesties  a cheer  as  they  pass  along. 
Their  Majesties,  too,  say  good-bye  to  the  senior  officers  as  they  pass  along  in 
front  of  their  Headquarters.  The  King  seemed  delighted  that  Sir  John  French 
had  been  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  of  the  Expeditionary  Force.  He 
asked  me  my  opinion.  I told  him  at  once,  as  I felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so,  that  from 
my  experience  with  Sir  Jolm  in  the  South  African  War,  he  was  certain  to  do 
his  utmost  loyally  to  carry  out  any  orders  which  the  Government  might  give 
him.  I had  grave  doubts  however,  whether  either  his  temper  was  sufficiently 
even  or  his  military  knowledge  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge properly  the  very  difficult  duties  which  will  devolve  upon  him  during 
the  coming  operations  with  Allies  on  the  Continent.  In  my  own  heart,  I know 
that  French  is  quite  unfit  for  this  great  command  at  a time  of  crisis  in  our 
Nation’s  history.  But  I thought  it  sufficient  to  tell  the  King  that  I had 
“doubts”  about  the  selection.  Their  Majesties  lunch  with  Doris  and  me,  quite 
simply  at  Government  House.  The  King  seemed  anxious,  but  he  did  not  give 
me  the  impression  that  he  fully  realised  the  grave  issues  both  for  our  country  as 
well  as  for  his  own  House,  which  were  about  to  be  put  to  the  test:  nor  did  he 
really  comprehend  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  all  wars  between  great 
nations,  no  matter  how  well  prepared  one  may  think  one  is. 

Thursday,  August  13.  At  last  Sir  John  French  was  able  to  tell  us  the  area  in 
which  our  troops  are  to  concentrate.  We  are  to  de-train  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Le  Cateau  and  Wassigny : some  60  or  70  miles  to  the  East  of  Amiens ! In  view 
of  the  ignorance  still  existing  regarding  the  enemy’s  movements,  the  rate  of 
his  advance  into  Belgium,  and  his  intentions,  it  seems  to  some  of  us  somewhat 
risky  to  begin  our  concentration  so  close  to  the  enemy.  A considerable  hostile 
army  is  probably  now  passing  westwards  through  Liege  while  Le  Cateau  is 
about  midway  between  Namur  and  Amiens. 

I return  to  Aldershot  by  2 o’clock  and  lunch  with  Doris.  She  is  very  brave ; 

^Haig’s  Chief  of  Staff.  Brother  of  Sir  Hubert  Gough.  Killed  in  action,  February,  1915. 

^Lady  Haig. 
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her  thoughts  are  chiefly  centred  on  what  she  can  do  for  the  wives  and  families 
of  those  who  are  leaving  for  the  front.  Also  she  hopes  to  show  the  value  of  all 
her  hard  work  in  encouraging  training  in  Red  Cross  Voluntary  Aid  work 
(V.A.D.).  I play  golf  with  Doris  in  the  afternoon.  I was  not  very  skilful  but  it 
was  a reason  for  going  out  together.  I felt  the  great  uncertainties  of  the  future 
lying  before  me  and  could  not  talk  much.  The  situation  which  I had  often 
pondered  over  had  now  come  to  pass.  I felt  that  there  must  be  great  difficulties 
and  uncertainties  before  each  one  of  us.  When  at  the  R.M.C.  Sandhurst,  in 
1884, 1 had  studied  the  main  incidents  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71, 
and  throughout  my  military  career  since  those  days,  I had  continued  to  study 
that  campaign.  The  country  between  Paris  and  Berlin  is  well  known  to  me, 
both  as  the  result  of  many  studies  on  the  map,  as  well  as  of  occasional  visits  to 
France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  characteristics  too  of  the  German  people 
as  compared  with  the  French  and  ourselves,  have  also  been  a subject  of 
interest  to  me.  I have  also  felt  for  many  years  dating  from  my  stay  in  Berlin  in 
1896,  that  war  between  Germany  and  England  was  sure  to  break  out  as  soon 
as  Germany  felt  strong  enough  to  hold  her  own  on  the  sea.  The  conditions  of 
what  a European  struggle  between  two  great  nations  meant  in  the  past  are 
not  unknown  to  me.  I have  also  tried  to  think  out  many  a time  what  the  next 
Great  European  War  is  likely  to  mean  for  an  army  engaged  in  it.  But  in  all  my 
dreams  I have  never  been  so  bold  as  to  imagine  that  when  that  war  did  break 
out,  that  I should  hold  one  of  the  most  important  commands  in  the  British 
Army.  I feel  very  pleased  at  receiving  command  of  the  First  Army  (Corps) 
and  I also  feel  the  greatest  confidence  that  we  will  give  a good  account  of  our- 
selves, if  only  our  Higher  Command  give  us  a reasonable  chance ! I have  a first- 
rate  Staff  and  my  troops  are  throughout  well  commanded.  Major-General 
Lomax,  1 commands  the  ist  Division.  He  is  an  experienced  and  practical 
leader,  much  beloved  by  the  men,  most  loyal  to  me,  and  I have  a thorough 
trust  in  his  ability  to  command  his  Division  well,  even  in  the  worst  of  diffi- 
culties. The  2nd  Division  has  just  been  given  anew  Commander,  viz.,  Major- 
General  Monro  ^ in  the  place  of  Major-General  Archibald  Murray^  (who  has 
been  selected  by  Sir  J.  French  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force).  Monro  proved  himself  to  be  a good  regimental  officer  and  an  ex- 
cellent Commandant  of  the  Hythe  School  of  Musketry,  but  some  years  with 
Territorials  has  resulted  in  his  becoming  rather  fat.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  about  his  military  ability,  although  he  lacks  the  practical  experience  in 
commanding  a division.  The  brigades  and  battalions  are  also  all  well  com- 
manded, and  the  regimental  officers  are  probably  the  best  all-round  in  any 
army.  The  artillery  and  mounted  troops  are  also  highly  trained  and  thoroughly 
well  found.  On  the  other  hand,  our  numbers  are  very  small  indeed,  and  I have 
an  uneasy  feeling  least  we  may  be  thoughtlessly  committed  to  some  great 
general  action  before  we  have  had  time  to  absorb  our  reservists.  Any 
precipitate  engagement  of  our  little  force  may  lose  us  the  inestimable  value 

^Mortally  wounded,  October  31,  1914,  near  Ypres. 

^Sir  Charles  Monro;  later  coiumanded  ist  Army. 

^Later  C.I.G.S.  until  succeeded  by  Sir  William  Robertson  at  the  end  of  1915. 
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which  our  highly  trained  divisions  do  possess  not  only  as  a unit  in  battle,  but  also 
as  a leaven  for  raising  the  morale  of  the  great  National  Army  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  proceeding  to  organise.  This  uneasy  feeling  which  disturbs  me 
springs,  I think,  in  great  measure  from  my  knowledge  of  the  personalities  of 
which  our  “High  Command”  is  composed.  I have  already  stated  somewhat 
briefly  my  opinion  of  Sir  John  French’s  ability  as  a Commander  in  the  Field. 
His  military  ideas  often  shocked  me  when  I was  his  Chief  of  Staff  during  the 
South  African  War.  In  those  days,  with  only  mounted  troops  under  him,  he 
fortunately  could  not  put  into  practice  some  special  theories  which  he  told  me 
he  had  deduced  from  Hamley’s  Operations  of  War-a  chance  for  this  came  to 
him,  however,  last  autumn,  when  as  Director  of  Manoeuvres,  he  handled  a 
force  (representing  the  Expeditionary  Force)  against  a skeleton  enemy.  His 
instructions  for  moving  along  the  front  of  his  enemy  (then  halted  in  a fortified 
position)  and  subsequently  attacking  the  latter’s  distant  flank  were  of  such  an 
unpractical  nature  that  his  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  (Grierson)  demurred. 
Some  slight  modifications  in  the  orders  were  permitted  but  Grierson  ceased  to 
be  his  C.G.S.  in  case  of  mobilisation  and  was  very  soon  transferred  to  another 
appointment  in  the  B.E.F.  Major-General  Murray  as  already  stated,  replaced 
him.  Murray  had  been  Sir  John’s  B.G.G.S.  during  the  period  of  the  latter’s 
Command  at  Aldershot.  Recently,  during  certain  divisional  exercises  I had 
had  occasion  to  criticise  Murray’s  handling  of  his  Division.  There  was  not  only 
lack  of  method  in  putting  his  troops  into  the  fight,  but  his  views  on  “protec- 
tion” and  on  fighting  generally,  were  in  my  view  quite  unpractical.  So  I had  a 
poor  opinion  of  his  qualifications  as  a General;  and  in  some  respects  he  seemed 
to  me  to  be  “an  old  woman.”  For  example,  in  his  dealings  with  Sir  John.  When 
his  own  better  judgment  told  him  that  something  which  the  latter  wished  put 
in  orders  was  quite  unsound,  instead  of  frankly  acknowledging  his  disagree- 
ment, he  would  weakly  acquiesce,  in  order  to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  temper 
and  a scene.  With  all  this  knowledge  of  the  Chief  and  his  C.G.S.  behind  me,  I 
have  grave  reason  for  being  anxious  about  what  happens  to  us  in  the  great 
adventure  upon  which  we  are  now  to  start  this  very  night.  However,  I am 
determined  to  behave  as  I did  in  the  South  African  War,  namely,  to  be 
thorouglily  loyal  and  do  my  duty  as  a subordinate  should,  trying  all  the  time 
to  see  Sir  John’s  good  qualities  and  not  his  weak  ones.  For  most  certainly  both 
French  and  Murray  have  much  to  commend  them  although  neither,  in  my 
opinion,  are  at  all  fitted  for  the  appointments  which  they  now  hold  at  this 
moment  of  crisis  in  our  country’s  history. 

We  dine  at  7 p.m.,  Doris,  Baird  and  me,  and  we  get  away  in  the  motor  at 
8.20  p.m.  My  two  little  girls  were  only  six  and  eight  respectively.  They 
scarcely  understood  what  war  meant,  or  how  their  own  little  lives  might  be 
affected  by  it.  It  was  a warm  August  evening  and  on  the  drive  to  Southampton 
we  passed  a few  small  columns  of  Army  vehicles  on  the  march,  but  the  secret 
that  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  was  crossing  to  France  was  only  known 
to  a very  few  indeed.  We  reached  Southampton  at  10.30  p.m.  and  put  up  at  the 
Dolphin  Hotel  where  rooms  were  reserved  for  the  first  Army  Corps  Head- 
quarters. Lt.-Gen.  Grierson  commanding  2nd  Army  Corps  had  already 
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arrived.  Hotel  very  full  of  every  kind  of  officer.  Major  Russell,  late  Mil. 
Attache  in  Berlin  (and  who  left  there  with  our  Ambassador  on  war  being  de- 
clared amidst  discreditable  scenes  of  riot  of  the  Berlin  populace)  gave  me 
details  of  positions  of  German  Corps  to  date. 

Friday,  August  14.  Henrietta  and  Willie^  motor  from  London  and  arrive 
about  12.30.  They  bring  a sumptuous  lunch  with  several  bottles  of  champagne. 
The  landlady  of  the  Dolphin  kindly  lends  us  her  private  sitting-room  in 
which  to  have  it.  The  party  is  Henrietta,  Charteris,  Baird,  Willie,  Gough  and 
myself,  and  we  sat  in  that  order  at  a round  table.  We  all  drink  to  success  and 
our  safe  return ! H.  and  W.  leave  at  3 p.m.  and  are  to  return  to  London  via  the 
Chubb’s  place  near  Lyndhurst. 

Our  mobilisation  and  train  arrangements  have  worked  out  according  to 
plan.  The  embarkation  work,  however,  which  is  for  the  most  part  under 
Naval  control,  seemed  to  me  rather  a contrast  and  lacked  method.  The  cause 
is  stated  to  be  that  the  best  Naval  men  are  on  the  fleets ! 

Saturday,  August  15.  I was  roused  about  2 a.m.  by  a heavy  downpour  of  rain 
blowing  into  the  ports.  We  were  going  down  Southampton  Water.  Search- 
lights shone  very  brightly.  Our  decks  are  crowded  with  men  and  a good  many 
officers  had  also  to  sleep  on  deck.  All  get  very  wet  except  our  servants  and 
grooms  who  are  with  the  horses  under  cover.  I get  breakfast  about  8 a.m. 
Sapper  Shaddock  (who  was  my  butler  at  Govt.  House,  and  on  the  declaration 
of  the  war  enlisted  in  the  R.E.)  waited  on  me  in  his  khaki  uniform.  Coffee  and 
milk,  sandwiches  (from  last  night’s  dinner)  and  marmalade  and  cake.  The 
steamer  goes  very  slow,  about  10  knots.  We  have  had  visits  from  two  torpedo 
boats  during  the  morning.  They  steam  up  to  us,  have  a look,  and  finding  us 
friendly,  depart  again. 

[The  story  of  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  the  advance  to  the  Aisne  has  been  omitted 
because  Haig's  diary  adds  nothing  new  to  that  oft-told  tale. 

At  the  beginning  of  October,  Sir  John  French  moved  the  British  Army  from  the 
Aisne  northwards  to  the  sector  of  Ypres  on  the  left  of  the  French  line.  This  move  was 
completed  by  October  i^th.  Almost  at  once  a renewed  and  furious  battle  began.  Sir 
John  French  with  remarkable  optimism  believed  that  he  could  break  through  at  Ypres. 
The  German  commanders,  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Antwerp  believed,  with  rather 
more  reason,  that  they  could  overrun  the  British  defence.  The  result  was  a fierce  head-on 
collision  between  the  two  armies. 

In  the  event  the  British  line  held  firm,  but  with  only  a narrow  margin  to  spare.  Haig, 
who  had  been  instructed  by  French  to  advance  to  Ghent,  found  himself  instead  fighting 
a desperate  defensive  action.  The  critical  day  was  October  ^ist,  when  the  Germans 
reached  the  village  of  Gheluvelt.  The  situation  was  saved  by  the  2nd  Worcestershires 
who  counter-attacked  and  drove  them  back.  Soon  after  this,  bad  weather  set  in  and 
fighting  closed  down  for  the  winter.  Ypres  had  been  saved,  but  at  the  cost  of  50,000 
men  and  the  creation  of  an  awkward  salient  which  was  to  be  an  embarrassment  for  the 
British  Army  for  the  remainder  of  the  war]. 

Friday,  October  16.  I see  Sir  John  French  on  my  arrival. ^ He  seemed  quite 

^Mr,  and  Mrs.  Willie  Jameson,  Haig’s  brother-in-law  and  sister. 

^At  St.  Omer  after  the  move  from  the  Aisne. 
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satisfied  with  the  general  situation  and  said  that  enemy  was  falling  back  and 
that  we  would  soon  be  in  a position  to  round  them  up.”  His  intention  is  not 
to  employ  the  ist  Corps  until  it  has  quite  concentrated  and  units  have*  had  a 
day  or  two  to  pull  themselves  together  after  their  trying  time  in  the  trenches. 
Saturday,  October  17.  Rawlinson  s 4th  Army  Corps  is  in  front  of  Ypres:  then 
our  Cavalry  Corps;  3rd  Corps;  and  2nd  Corps:  with  right  near  La  Bassee. 
Sir  John  French  told  me  that  the  latter  Corps  has  not  done  well.  A few  days 
ago,  two  battalions  ran  away  before  the  German  cavalry.  The  Colonel  of 
the  Cheshires  was  captured  and  200  or  more  men  and  two  guns. 

The  3rd  Division  has  never  recovered  from  the  fight  at  Le  Cateau.  It  did 
nothing  on  the  Aisne.  There  was  only  one  Brigade  in  the  trenches  while  two 
were  in  reserve,  so  they  had  an  easy  time. 

We  then  went  to  Poperinghe.  It  was  now  past  2 o’clock,  so  we  stopped  and 
had  lunch  near  some  stacks  on  the  road  south  of  Steenwoorde.  A party  of 
refugees  passed  us  and  a well-dressed  woman  and  a man  came  up  and  asked  if 
they  could  go  by  Tournai  to  Brussels.  It  was  impossible,  of  course,  and  I told 
them  to  go  to  St.  Omer  and  asked  where  they  had  come  from.  They  said 
Ostend  but  originally  from  Brussels  and  Charleroi.  They  had  walked  all  the 
way  from  Ostend  with  a basket  on  the  arm  or  a pack  of  clothes  on  their  backs. 
All  that  was  left  to  the  poor  things  of  their  property.  I thought  the  woman 
seemed  to  bear  up  much  better  than  the  men  of  the  party.  I gave  them  2 doz. 
“Oxo”  soup  squares  for  which  they  seemed  most  grateful. 

Sunday,  October  18.  I was  amused  with  Rawlinson’s  Staffs  His  General  Staff 
consists  of  two  Regulars,  R.  A.  K.  Montgomery,  R.  A.,  and  Dallas  who  had  a 
bad  sun-stroke  in  India,  from  War  Office.  Amery,^  the  writer  of  “ The  Times' 
History  of  the  South  African  War,  was  in  charge  of  his  Intelligence  Section, 
while  Toby  Rawlinson  (liis  brother)  acted  as  Mess  President.  The  latter  is  now 
graded  as  Colonel,  though  he  left  the  17th  Lancers  as  a Subaltern.  Joe  Laycock 
and  the  Duke  of  Westminster  were  A.D.C.’s.  There  were  two  or  three  other 
officers  about,  who  in  peace-time  were  connected  with  motors  or  polo  ponies. 

I should  prefer  for  serious  business  to  have  on  my  Staff  more  trained  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army. 

Monday,  October  19.  Returned  to  St.  Omer  at  6 p.m.  Sir  Jolm  stated  that  he 
“estimated  the  enemy’s  strength  on  the  front  Ostend  and  Menin,  at  about  one 
Corps,  not  more.”  I was  ordered  to  march  via  Thourout  and  capture  Bruges. 
“Defeat  enemy  and  drive  him  on  Ghent.”  My  right  “would  pass  through 
Ypres.  After  passing  that  place,  I was  free  to  decide  whether  to  go  for  enemy 
on  the  north  of  me,  or  that  part  of  him  which  was  towards  Courtrai.  When  I 
did  advance,  the  French  Cavalry  would  be  on  my  left  and  Byng’s^  Cavalry 
Division  on  my  right.”  ^ 

Wednesday,  October  21.  The  enemy  by  this  period  appeared  to  be  with- 
drawing through  and  from  Poelcappelle  and  all  indications  pointed  to  a 
successful  advance,  when,  about  2 o clock  in  the  afternoon,  without  any 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  I3t.,  Later  Commanded  4th  Army.  Created  peer,  loio.  d 102s 
^The  Rt.  Hon.  L.  S.  Amery,  politician  and  author. 

The  Hon.  Julian  Byng,  later  commanded  3rd  Army.  Made  a peer  1919.  d.  1935. 
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warning  whatsoever,  the  French  Cavalry  Corps  on  our  left  received  orders  to 
retire  west  of  the  canal.  The  reason  for  this  withdrawal  was  stated  to  be  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  in  strength  of  about  a division  from  the  direction  of 
Clercken.  The  G.O.C.  of  the  French  Cavalry  Division  on  the  immediate  left 
of  our  1st  Division  fully  realised  the  effect  of  his  withdrawal  and  declined 
absolutely  to  obey  this  order  until  it  was  repeated.  Fie  refused  to  uncover  our 
flank  without  “une  ordre  formelle.”  It  was  certainly  a strange  proceeding  to 
withdraw  troops  supporting  an  ally’s  flank  during  a battle.  Lomax  detached 
a few  companies  to  protect  his  own  flank,  and  these  were  never  attacked  in 
force  throughout  the  afternoon.  [Sir John  French  came  to  see  Haig  in  the  afternoon 
and  held  a conference  with  the  French  generals.] 

Sir  Jolin’s  French  was  not  fluent,  but  the  French  Generals  kept  their  coun- 
tenances wonderfully  and  seemed  much  upset  because  Sir  Jolin  was  upset.  I 
could  with  difficulty  restrain  my  laughter  at  some  of  the  language.  Sir  John 
was  very  angry  with  the  French.  De  Mitri,  a cavalryman  of  the  old  school, 
spoke  disparagingly  before  General  le  Roy,  wlio  commanded  a Territorial 
Division.  “No  discipline,  could  not  march,  and  without  officers  who  knew 
their  work,”  etc.,  etc.  This  nearly  led  to  a disturbance  between  the  two  French- 
men. 

Sunday,  October  25.  On  our  left  (near  Pilkem)  the  French  Territorials  went 
into  the  trenches  all  right,  but  on  the  right  towards  Langemarck,  they  declined. 
Some  ran  back  and  gave  as  their  reason  “L’ennemi  a tire  sur  nous.”  The  Divi- 
sional General  and  StaffOfficers  were  in  bed,  so  time  was  wasted  getting  them 
out  of  bed.  I rode  to  Chateau  Hooge,  where  my  Reporting  Centre  is  fixed  to 
open  at  9 a.m.,  and  on  the  way  saw  Landon,  who  has  his  Brigade  Headquarters 
near  “the  Halte”  on  the  main  road  from  Ypres  to  Menin. 

He  told  me  of  the  gallant  action  of  two  half  companies  of  the  Gloucesters. 
They  went  forward  on  west  of  Langemarck  Village  to  occupy  some  trenches 
hurriedly  vacated  by  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Enemy’s  fire  was  very  hot,  and 
soon  the  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  N.C.O.s  and  Section  Leaders 
arranged  for  ammunition  to  be  passed  up,  a matter  of  great  difficulty.  About 
500  rounds  a man  were  fired  and  they  counted  140  dead  Germans  on  their 
front  after  they  beat  off  the  attack.  Out  of  180  men,  only  60  unwounded  re- 
mained. Captain  Rising  related  to  General  Landon  in  the  evening  the  ex- 
periences of  his  men  in  the  afternoon.  The  Germans,  quite  young  fellows, 
came  on  with  great  gallantry.  One  mounted  officer  kept  encouraging  his  men 
to  go  forward,  until  within  400  yards  of  our  firing  line,  when  he  was  killed. 
Landon  tells  me  that  Langemarck  was  shelled  yesterday  by  the  enemy  with 
his  big  “Black  Marias.”  The  craters  made  were  as  large  as  any  on  the  Aisne. 
The  bombardment  was  terrific,  with  the  result  that  the  town  does  not  exist. 
Monday,  October  26.  By  noon  our  left  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  when  a 
report  from  4th  Corps  (Rawlinson)  reaches  me  that  the  7th  Division  which  is 
holding  line  from  cross-roads  S.E.  of  Ghcluvclt  to  Zandvoorde  is  giving  way. 
I send  Staff  Officer  to  find  out  whether  they  are  being  attacked  by  infantry  or 
whether  they  are  merely  leaving  their  trenches  on  account  of  shell  fire.  He  re- 
ports several  battalions  in  great  disorder  passing  back  through  our  ist  Brigade. 
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The  latter  sends  the  Black  Watch  towards  Zandvoorde  and  posts  two  battalions 
between  the  cross-roads  and  Poezelhoek.  My  ist  Brigade  being  extended,  I 
ordered  3rd  Brigade  (Landon)^  with  Artillery  forward  to  Veldhoek,  and 
General  Lomax  to  take  command  of  all  troops  between  Zandvoorde  and 
Poezelhoek.  Landon  (being  kindly  disposed)  had  already  detached  a battalion 
to  the  support  of  the  7th  Division,  when  I wanted  all  available  troops  for  the 
offensive  on  my  left. 

By  4 p.m.  the  bulk  of  the  7th  Division  had  retired  from  the  salient  about 
Kruiseik;  most  units  were  in  disorder.  One  brigade  came  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  Hooge  Chateau  where  I had  my  Reporting  Centre.  I rode  out  about  3 p.m. 
to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  was  astounded  at  the  terror-stricken  men 
coming  back.  Still  there  were  some  units  in  the  Division  which  stuck  to  their 
trenches.  I arranged  for  the  necessary  number  of  units  from  the  ist  Division 
to  support  the  latter,  and  hold  a line  from  Poezelhoek  to  the  left  of  the 
Cavalry  Corps  near  Zandvoorde. 

It  was  sad  to  see  fine  troops  like  the  7th  Division  reduced  to  inefficiency 
through  ignorance  of  their  leaders  in  having  placed  them  in  trenches  on  the 
forward  slopes  where  enemy  could  see  and  so  effectively  shell  them. 

Thursday,  October  29.  I move  the  “Reporting  Centre”  back  to  “White 
Chateau  near  level  crossing  on  Menin  Road  to  enable  Lomax  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  Hooge  Chateau.  I found  him  living  with  his  Divisional 
Staff  in  small  cottage  of  two  rooms,  so  sent  him  into  Hooge  Chateau. 
Saturday,  3 1 October.  In  the  meantime  four  big  shells  fell  into  Hooge  Chateau, 
into  a room  in  the  annexe  which  was  organised  as  a studio,  and  which  Head- 
quarters 2nd  Division  occupied.  Colonel  Kerr,  Senior  G.S.O.2,  ist  Division; 
Colonel  Percival,  G.S.O.  i of  2nd  Division,  and  Lt.-Col.  Paley,  G.S.O.2  ist 
Division,  were  all  killed.  General  Lomax  was  severely  wounded,  ^ and  General 
Monro  was  stuimed.  Brig.-General  Landon  now  assumed  command  of  the 
1st  Division. 

About  3 p.m.  Sir  John  French  came  to  the  White  Chateau  to  see  me  just  as  I 
was  on  the  point  of  mounting  my  horse  to  go  forward  to  the  ist  Division. 
Owing  to  the  congestion  to  traffic  in  Ypres,  Sir  John  left  his  motor  and  walked 
the  last  half  mile  to  my  Chateau.  I told  the  Field-Marshal  of  the  serious  condi- 
tion of  affairs  on  the  ist  Division  front.  Sir  John  was  full  of  sympathy  and  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  for  what  the  Corps,  as  well  as  I myself,  had  done  since  we 
landed  in  France.  No  one  could  have  been  nicer  at  such  a time  of  crisis.  But  he 
had  no  reinforcements  to  send  me,  and  viewed  the  situation  with  the  utmost 
gravity.  After  a few  sharp  words  of  criticism  about  the  lack  of  “French  help”, 
he  left  me  to  go  to  his  motor  and  visit  Foch.  I then  mounted  my  horse.  As  I was 
riding  out  of  the  gate.  General  Rice  suddenly  galloped  up  to  say  that  on  his 
way  to  1st  Div.  H.Q.  he  had  met  an  officer  who  stated  that  “Gheluvelt  had 
been  recaptured.  The  ist  Division  had  rallied !”  The  C.  in  C.  also  got  this  good 
news  before  going  off. 

Thursday,  November  5.  I motored  toBailleul  to  see  Sir  J.  French  and  lunched 

^Major-General  H.  J.  S.  Landon  who  later  commanded  ist  Division. 

^The  wound  proved  ultimately  fatal. 
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with  him.  The  table  was  laid  in  a room  at  the  back  of  a chemist’s  shop.  The 
Corps  Commanders  were  present  at  the  meeting,  viz.,  Smith  Dorrien, 
Pulteney,’  Sir  James  Willcocks^  and  Allenby.®  The  2nd  Corps  (S.  Dorrien)  is 
to  relieve  my  ist  Corps  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  my  Divisions  may  have  a rest 
in  which  to  refit.  I was  very  astonished  to  find  that  the  point  which  attracted 
most  interest  was,  “Winter  Leave”  for  the  Army.  Personally,  my  one  thought 
was  how  soon  I could  get  my  battle-worn  troops  relieved,  and  given  a few 
days  rest  out  of  the  trenches  and  shell  fire. 

Saturday,  November  7.  A very  anxious  day  on  account  of  the  steady  and 
determined  advance  of  Germans  so  close  to  our  communications,  and  also 
because  of  the  want  of  fighting  spirit  in  the  3rd  Division.  This  Division  has 
never  been  in  an  efficient  state  since  Le  Cateau.  The  ignorance  of  the  French 
Commander  i6th  Corps  of  the  positions  of  his  own  troops  about  Klein 
Zillebeke  is  also  alarming.  Few  French  Generals  or  Staff  Officers  ever  seem 
to  go  forward  to  visit  their  troops  in  advanced  positions.  They  rely  too  much 
on  telegrams  and  written  reports  from  regiments. 

Monday,  November  9.  I motored  in  the  forenoon  to  see  General  D’Urbal  at 
Rousbrugge.  He  commands  the  French  “Armee  de  Belgique.”  Sir  J.  French 
has  given  me  a free  hand  to  arrange  matters  connected  with  this  Corps  direct 
with  him,  instead  of  referring  to  G.H.Q.  I gave  D’Urbal  a map  showing  our 
positions  and  the  strength  of  my  units,  and  I told  him  that  I must  keep  my 
reserves  near  the  Menin  Road,  while  I relied  on  his  having  sufficient  strength 
on  the  Zillebeke  Road  to  secure  our  communications  against  disturbance 
from  that  quarter.  D’Urbal  was  in  the  French  Cavalry,  and  is  a tall,  suave 
elderly  gentleman -rather  an  actor,  the  type  of  man  seen  on  the  stage  playing 
the  part  of  “the  respectable  uncle”-and  unpleasantly  polite.  He  wanted  me  to 
attack  against  Klein  Zillebeke  while  his  troops  also  advanced  from  the  North. 
I told  him  at  once  that  my  troops  had  already  made  two  attacks  (the  Cavalry 
and  the  22nd  Brigade)  and  “had  established  my  line  with  right  thrown  back, 
because  Moussy’s  detachment  had  retired . ” “The  enemy  were  now  strong  in  my 
front,  and  had  made  trenches  with  obstacles  to  oppose  my  advance.”  The  best 
direction  for  his  attack,  therefore,  was  from  the  west,  so  as  to  take  enemy  in  flank. 
Tuesday,  November  17.^  I saw  General  Landon  to-day.  Although  he  has  done 
very  well  as  a Brigade  Commander,  and  had  my  confidence  as  such,  I have  not 
felt  the  same  feeling  of  confidence  in  his  judgment  since  he  took  over  the  ist 
Division  after  Lomax  was  wounded.  I have  therefore  recommended  him  to  be 
transferred  to  England  to  help  to  train  the  new  Army  for  which  he  is  well 
qualified  and  because  the  strain  and  hard  work  has  begun  to  tell  on  him.  He 
quite  agreed  when  I told  him  of  my  decision  and  said  that  he  did  not  feel  the 
same.  He  has  certainly  had  a very  hard  time,  nerve-racking  to  a degree,  being 
for  many  weeks  constantly  under  shell-fire. 

Wednesday,  November  18.  I rode  to  Vlamertinghe  yesterday  morning  and 

^Sir  William  Pulteney  (3rd  Corps). 

^Commanding  the  Indian  Corps. 

^Commanding  the  Cavalry. 

*The  relief  of  Haig’s  Corps  began  that  day.  It  was  completed  on  the  21st. 
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saw  General  Grosetto,  Com.  i6th  Corps.  He  is  a very  fat  man,  never  rides  a 
horse,  and  seldom  walks.  He  has  a great  reputation  for  fearlessness  and  dis- 
regard of  personal  danger.  He  recently  had  an  arm-chair  placed  for  himself  to 
sit  in  on  the  high  road  near  Dixmude  which  was  under  hot  shell-fire,  in  order 
to  encourage  his  troops.  I found  him  in  a very  hot  room.  Most  amiable,  but  he 
stated  that  unless  his  troops  now  holding  the  front  near  St.  Eloi  were  at  once 
relieved,  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  over  my  line  to-morrow  night. 

Tuesday,  November  24.^  At  4 p.m.  I was  received  by  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  It  was  past  5 p.m.  before  the  interview  was  over.  Queen  Mary  came 
into  the  King’s  study  to  see  me  and  was  very  friendly.  The  King  was  most 
complimentary.  He  stated  that  on  all  sides  (and  he  got  reports,  he  said,  from 
“a  large  number  of  officers  of  all  ranks”)  my  work  with  the  ist  Corps  was 
highly  spoken  of.  He  said  that  more  Territorials  could  not  be  spared  to  join 
us  because  they  had  (until  now)  no  trained  troops  at  home  to  resist  invasion. 
Now,  His  Majesty  considered  that  the  New  Armies  were  wonderfully 
efficient.  I remarked  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  attempting 
to  invade  Great  Britain  was  to  engage  and  press  him  hard  on  the  Continent. 
If  that  were  done,  the  Germans  could  not  spare  any  troops  to  take  part  in  a 
landing  expedition  against  this  country. 

Sunday,  November  29.  We  went  on  to  the  Chateau  of  Hinges  (H.Q.  Indian 
Corps)  about  two  miles  N.  W.  of  Bethune.  Here  I saw  Gen.  Sir  James  Willcocks 
the  G.O.C.)  and  Brig.-Gen.  Hudson  (his  cliief  staff  officer). 

Hinges  Chateau  is  a very  imposing  building  from  outside,  with  a park  and 
some  fine  trees.  It  was  a very  cold  November  day,  foggy  and  dull.  I was  very 
pleased  to  see  the  Indian  soldier  again,  because  I had  many  happy  remem- 
brances of  my  life  in  India  with  them  in  manoeuvres.  But  I frankly  felt  a thrill 
of  surprise  at  the  air  of  dejection  and  despondency  which  met  me  all  round  the 
chateau,  both  outside  (where  orderlies  and  others  were  hanging  about 
numbed  with  cold)  and  inside  where  all  ranks.  Staff  Officers,  British  and 
Native  clerks,  seemed  to  be  working  together  in  three  or  four  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  There  was  one  particularly  large  room  in  which  there  were 
three  large  and  long  tables  arranged  for  a meal.  I was  told  that  three  officers’ 
messes  (including  the  Corps  Commanders)  were  accommodated  in  this  room, 
and  that  all  cooked  in  the  same  kitchen ! All  the  windows  were  shut  and  the 
atmosphere  was,  of  course,  very  close.  I came  away  feeling  that  things  were 
not  altogether  in  an  efficient  state  in  the  Indian  Corps  and  certainly  very 
different  from  what  I had  expected  to  see  at  the  Headquarters  of  an  Indian 
Expeditionary  Force  on  Active  Service. 

Thursday,  December  3.  The  King  arrived  at  my  H.Q.  Office  this  morning 
9.35  a.m.  It  was  a showery,  blustery  morning.  I had  my  staff  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  house  and  presented  the  senior  ones.  His  Majesty  then  inspected  the 
guard  which  was  found  by  the  Queen’s  and  was  under  a young  officer  called 
Boyd,  who  had  been  all  through  the  Campaign  and  done  well.  He  was  onlv  a 
lieutenant,  but  the  other  officers  present,  though  senior  captains  and  a major, 
had  only  just  come  out  from  England  to  the  battalion. 

*Haig  had  gone  to  England  for  a few  days  leave. 
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Then  we  went  to  Hazebrouck  Railway  Station  as  it  was  the  only  covered 
place  within  reach.  The  King  presented  D.S.O.,  Distinguished  Conduct 
Medals  and  Medailles  Militaires.  Billy  Lambton^  (French’s  Mil.  Sec.)  was  late 
with  the  medals,  etc.,  and  came  in  for  a damning  from  His  Majesty. 

Friday,  December  4.  In  the  evening  I motored  to  St.  Omer  and  dined  with 
the  King.  I used  my  new  motor  which  arrived  two  days  ago.  The  driver  is  a 
nice  fellow,  and  intelligent  but  was  doubtful  about  the  road  and  when  we  got 
to  St.  Omer  it  was  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  knew  where  His  Majesty’s 
H.  Q.  was.  I eventually  found  a motor-cyclist  who  guided  me  to  the  house.  I 
arrived  exactly  at  8 o’clock. 

The  diimer  party  numbered  ten.  His  Majesty,  Stamfordham,  ^ and  Wigram,  ^ 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  J.  French,  Macready  (A.G.),  Henry  Wilson^ 
(Sub  Chief  of  General  Staff),  B.  Fitzgerald  (Private  Sec.  to  C.  in  C.)  Lambton 
(Mil.  Sec.)  and  self.  I sat  between  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King 
seemed  very  cheery  but  inclined  to  think  that  all  our  troops  are  by  nature 
brave  and  is  ignorant  of  all  the  efforts  which  commanders  must  make  to  keep 
up  the  “morale”  of  their  men  in  war,  and  of  all  the  training  which  is  necessary 
in  peace  in  order  to  enable  a company  for  instance  to  go  forward  as  ah  organised 
unit  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  death.  I told  him  of  the  crowds  of  fugitives 
who  came  back  down  the  Menin  Road  from  time  to  time  during  the  Ypres 
Battle  having  thrown  everything  they  could,  including  their  rifles  and  packs, 
in  order  to  escape,  with  a look  of  absolute  terror  on  their  faces,  such  as  I have 
never  before  seen  on  any  human  being’s  face.  I felt  certain  that  all  who  had  been 
rewarded,  had  won  their  rewards  most  thoroughly.  It  was  impossible  ade- 
quately to  reward  some  for  what  they  had  done  because  their  glorious  deeds 
were  beyond  eartlily  reward.  This  seemed  to  interest  him. 

He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  grant  of  the  Victoria  Cross  for  carrying  a 
wounded  man  out  of  action  was  justified  and  was  beneficial.  I replied  that 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  but,  as  a rule,  any  careless  movement 
did  a wounded  man  much  harm  and  also  frequently  tended  to  increased  loss 
of  valuable  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a building  containing 
wounded  catching  fire,  and  troops  going  forward  under  fire  to  remove  the 
wounded  from  it,  they  would  certainly  merit  the  V.C.  As  a matter  of  fact  we 
have  to  take  special  precautions  during  a battle  to  post  police,  to  prevent  more 
unwounded  men  than  are  necessary  from  accompanying  a wounded  man 
back  from  the  firing  line!  With  motor  ambulances  this  difficulty  is  lessened 
because  these  vehicles  can  run  up  closer  to  the  front,  than  can  horse  vehicles. 
Friday,  December  ii.  I motored  over  in  the  morning  to  Burbure  (near 
Lillers)  to  see  the  17th  Lancers.  Lt.-Colonel  Tilney  is  in  command.  They  gave 
me  a great  lunch  in  the  Mairie.  The  regiment  is  messing  by  squadrons.  This 

^Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Lambton,  d.  1936, 

^Lord  Stamfordliam,  Private  Secretary  to  King  George  V,  1910-31.  d,  1931. 

^Colonel  Clive  (now  Lord)  Wigram,  the  King’s  Assistant  Private  Secretary,  1910-31. 
Succeeded  Lord  Stamfordham  in  1931. 

^Later  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  C.I.G.S.,  1918-22.  Murdered  by  Irish  Terror- 
ists in  London  in  1922. 
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may  do  very  well  at  first,  and  of  course,  when  squadrons  are  detached  it  be- 
comes a necessity,  but  in  my  opinion  the  officers  of  a regiment  should  always 
mess  together  in  a “Regimental  Mess”  whenever  possible.  It  keeps  up  esprit  de 
corps,  prevents  cliques  from  forming,  and  keeps  fellows  cheery.  When  officers 
mess  by  squadrons  and  companies,  losses  in  action  become  more  noticeable. 
Saturday,  December  12.  I attended  meeting  at  Bailleul  at  Sir  J.  French’s 
“poste  de  Commandement.”  All  the  Corps  Commanders  were  present  and 
the  C.G.S.  (Sir  A.  Murray)  General  Robertson^  (Q.M.G.)  and  Henry  Wilson 
(sub  chief) . 

Sir  J.  French  started  by  saying  that  all  London  apparently  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  attack  Messines  at  8 a.m.  on  Monday.  A Signal  Officer  at  G.H.Q. 
apparently  wired  in  clear  to  Smith  Dorrien  regarding  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  2nd  Corps  (S.  Dorrien)  and  3rd  Corps  (Pulteney).  He  is  to  be 
severely  dealt  with.  The  British  attack  is  to  begin  after  the  French  have  ad- 
vanced and  captured  the  Wytschaete  trenches,  because  the  latter  (it  is  said) 
enfilade  the  position  about  Messines  which  Smith  Dorrien  is  to  capture. 
Pulteney  is  to  begin  his  attack  on  Sunday  or  early  Monday  in  order  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  moving  his  Reserve  which  is  on  the  S.  of  the  Lys  near  Warne- 
ton  Northwards.  The  general  instructions  given  seemed  to  me  rather  vague. 
The  1st  Corps  is  to  be  in  reserve,  and  in  reply  to  my  question  where  the  C.  in  C. 
wished  my  H.Q.  to  be,  he  said,  “make  no  change.”  Only  one  brigade  and  one 
of  artillery  will  be  required  at  Bailleul.  The  Cav.  Divn.  will  be  in  reserve  to 
support  the  2nd  Corps  (Smith  Dorrien).  I offered  my  new  extemporised 
trench  guns,  and  four  are  to  be  sent  to  the  2nd  Corps  and  four  to  the  3 rd  Corps. 
Neither  corps  had  apparently  yet  started  to  make  any.  They  seemed  to  me 
rather  slovenly  in  their  methods  of  carrying  on  war.  We  lunched  from  my 
lunch  box,  near  Locre,  and  rode  home. 

Thursday,  December  17.  I also  saw  Sir  A.  Murray  (the  C.G.S.)  at  G.H.Q.  re- 
port centre.  He  said  the  C.  in  C.  had  gone  to  see  Foch.  Murray  was  well  aware 
of  the  effect  on  the  troops  of  the  results  of  the  attack  against  Messines.  After  so 
much  talk  and  so  many  preparations  beforehand,  the  only  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  that  “They  (G.H.Q.)  did  not  mean  business.”  Forestier  Walker’s 
(B.G.G.S.  of  2nd  Corps)  orders  were  most  ridiculous.  He  spoke  about  “taking 
the  offensive  by  defensive  measures.” 

Friday,  December  18. 1 then  went  in  and  saw  Sir  John.  I thought  him  looking 
tired.  We  discussed  the  attacks  made  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  by  2nd  Corps. 
He  agreed  that  S.  Dorrien  was  at  fault  in  not  employing  more  troops,  especiallv 
on  Monday  afternoon  (when  he  employed  only  two  battalions)  and  also  in  not 
having  Artillery  Officers  forward  to  observe.  But  he  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  British  to  go  forward  until  the  French  captured  the  high 
ground  N.  of  Wytschaete.  I told  him  the  general  criticism  was  that  the  “higher 
leaders  did  not  mean  business,  etc.”  He  seemed  grateful  for  my  telling  him 
what  was  going  on,  and  he  said  he  was  greatly  troubled  by  the  friction  which 
existed  in  the  General  Staff  at  his  H.Q.  Billy  Lambton  (his  Mil.  Sec.)  had 
gone  to  London  this  morning  to  see  Lord  K.  and  arrange  for  Henry  Wilson  to 

^Sir  William  Robertson,  later  one  ofHaig’s  staunchest  allies;  C.I.G.S.,  1916-18. 
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succeed  Murray.  He  also  said  that  he  had  no  faith  in  Harper,  one  of  Wilson’s 
assistants  on  the  General  Staff  at  G.H.Q.  On  being  asked  my  views,  I said 
Wilson  was  an  intriguer,  and  had  up-to-date  subordinated  the  interests  of  the 
British  Army  to  those  of  the  French,  I knew  the  Army  had  every  confidence 
in  Robertson.  F.  said  the  latter  could  not  be  spared  from  his  post  as  Q.M.G. 
Thursday,  December  24.  Alan  Fletcher,^  Straker^  and  Secrett,^  helped  me  to 
tie  up  and  address  my  Xmas  parcels.  Doris^  sent  me  a nice  present  for  everyone 
on  my  Staff.  Some  thirty-six  in  all,  including  the  servants.  And  Leo  Rothschild 
sent  me  fifty  odd  pairs  of  fur-lined  gloves.  All  were  sent  out  with  a line  from 
me.  Best  Wishes  for  Xmas  from  Lady  Haig,”  or  from  Mr.  Leo  Rothschild, 
as  the  case  might  be.  This  kept  me  employed  till  past  midnight.  But  what  an 
amount  of  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  distribute  Doris’  Xmas  Gifts  in  the  midst  of 
all  my  anxiety ! 

Friday,  December  25.  (Christmas  Day).  I lunched  to-day  with  Sir  J.  French  at 
St.  Omer.  Smith  Dorrien  was  also  present.  We  were  ordered  to  form 
Armies  to-morrow.  I am  to  command  the  “First.”  Smith  Dorrien  the 
Second  Army,”  Monro  is  to  succeed  me  in  command  of  First  Corps  and  will 
be  given  the  rank  of  Lt.-General. 

^Lt. -Colonel  Alan  Fletcher,  A.D.C.  to  Haig. 

^Major  Straker,  A.D.C.  to  Haig. 

^Haig’s  soldier  servant. 

‘‘Lady  Haig. 
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Kitchener  s New  Annies -Friction  between  Kitchener  and  Sir  J.  French -Intrigues  of  Sir 
H.  Wilson -Death  of  John  Gough-Neuve  Chapelle- Disingenuous  conduct  of  Rawlin- 
son-FIaig  s difficulties  with  Sir  J.  French-Haig  meets  Balfour-Discussions  with  Sir  J. 
French  - Latter  s low  opinion  of  Smith-Dorrien -Indiscretion  of  Colonel  Repington- 
Visits  from  Asquith  and  Ben  Tillett -Intrigues  of  NorthcHfle  Press -Haig’s  letter  to 
Colonel  Wigram -Visit  from  IGtchener-Haig  sees  the  King -The  King’s  disapproval  of 

J'  Prf^iich— Secret  communications  established  between  Haig  and  Kitchener  and  the 
King. 

The  First  Army  under  Haig  had  the  reputation  oj  being  the  most  efficient  of  the 
armies  composing  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  Haig  should  be  given  the  task  of  directing  the  o ffensives  with  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  tried  to  support  his  French  allies  during  1915.  First  came  the 
attack  on  Neuve  Chapelle  from  March  9 to  March  15.  It  was  followed  by  the 
offensive  against  Aubers  Ridge  in  May.  Both  were  failures.  The  British  Army  did  not 
yet  possess  the  heavy  guns  and  high  explosive  shells  necessary  for  a successful  pre- 
liminary bombardment.  Convinced  that  the  War  Office  was  not  doing  all  that  it 
could  to  remedy  this  defect,  Sir  John  French  in  May,  1915,  instigated  a Press  campaign 
against  the  Government.  Partly  as  a result  of  this  Asquith  was  obliged  to  reconstruct 
his  Cabinet  and  give  office  to  the  principal  Conservative  leaders.^ 

Haig  had  no  part  in  these  intrigues  and  does  not  even  mention  them.  His  diary  for 
this  period  is  chiefly  of  interest for  the  account  given  of  the  friction  between  French  and 
Kitchener  and  of  his  own  increasing  doubts  about  the  former  s competence  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief-doubts  fully  shared  by  the  King  {See  Diary  for  July  14).  This 
period  sees  too  the  beginning  oj  a close  liaison  between  Haig  and  the  King,  which  was 
to  be  of  considerable  importance  later. 

Monday,  January  4. 1 attended  a meeting  at  the  C.  in  C.’s  house,  St.  Omer,  at 
12  noon.  Present:  General  Smith  Dorrien  (2nd  Army),  Allenby  (Cavalry 
Corps),  Sir  A.  Murray  (C.G.S.),  and  self.  The  reason  for  holding  the  meeting 
was  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Army  Commanders  to  a letter  which 
Sir  J.  French  was  sending  home  by  Sir  A.  Murray  to-morrow  re  the  manner 
of  employing  the  “New  Army.”  Lord  Kitchener  has  recently  published  in  the 
Press  that  six  armies  will  be  formed  each  of  about  three  Corps.  We  all  think 
these  new  formations,  with  rather  elderly  Commanders  and  inexperienced 
StaffOfficers,  a great  mistake.  The  immediate  cause  for  writing  on  this  subject 
was  a telegram  from  Lord  K.  which  stated  that,  owing  to  the  activity  of  enemy 
submarines  in  the  Channel  based  on  Zeebrugge  (near  Ostend),  our  “Admiralty 
are  most  anxious  that  movement  by  French  and  ourselves  against  Ostend 

^Sec  Introduction  pp.  35-6. 
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should  be  begun  as  soon  as  possible.”  The  Fleet  was  prepared  to  co-operate, and 
would  be  able  to  land  troops  somewhere  near  Ostend.^  Sir  J.  French  thought 
this  gave  him  a good  opportunity  for  writing  on  the  general  situation.  He 
considers  it  urgent  to  commence  operations  soon  (i.e.,  before  March)  because 
German  reinforcements  must  be  expected  in  the  Spring.  To  enable  him  to 
advance  upon  Ostend,  more  troops,  guns  and  ammunition  are  immediately 
required.  It  is  folly,  Sir  John  thinks,  to  send  out  the  “New  Army”  now  by 
Divns.  and  Armies.  Much  better  to  send  it  out  by  Battalions  or  even  by 
Brigades,  for  incorporation  in  our  existing  Divisions  and  Corps.  The  C.  in  C. 
wished  to  say  he  had  his  Army  Commanders  in  agreement  with  him  on  this. 
We  all  quite  concurred  and  thought  the  New  Corps  and  New  Armies  which 
are  insufficiently  trained  might  readily  become  a danger.  Sir  Jolm  French  also 
read  a letter  from  K.  in  which  the  latter  hinted  that  the  New  Army  might  be 
used  better  elsewhere  than  on  the  French  frontier.  A suggestion  had  been  made 
of  co-operating  with  Italy  and  Greece.^  I said  that  we  ought  not  to  divide  our 
Military  Force,  but  concentrate  on  the  decisive  point  which  is  on  this  frontier 
against  the  German  main  Army.  With  more  guns  and  ammunition  and  more 
troops,  the  Allies  were  bound  in  the  end  to  defeat  the  Germans  and  break 
through. 

Saturday,  January  i6.  Lambton  and  Laycock  (A.D.C.  to  C.  in  C.)  came  in 
this  afternoon.  I gather  that  Sir  John  French  put  Lord  Kitchener’s  back  up  by 
sending  a report  on  the  situation  (with  his  views  as  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Army  when  K.’s  New  Army  is  available)  direct  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
latter  had  it  printed  and  circulated  to  members  of  the  Cabinet.  K.  was  naturally 
very  furious  that  French  should  have  gone  behind  his  back.  F.  is  now  back  and 
I understand  is  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit  to  England. 

Friday,  January  22.  I got  back  to  Tillers  about  5 p.m.  and  found  Colonel 
Repington  (Times  Correspondent)  who  is  staying  with  Sir  J.  French,  waiting 
to  see  me.  He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I thought  we  could  ever  advance 
on  this  front.  He  thought  the  German  front  impregnable  and  much  doubted 
whether  we  would  ever  get  a General  sufficiently  fearless  of  public  opinion  to 
incur  the  losses  which  must  be  suffered  in  any  attempt  to  pierce  the  enemy’s 
fortified  front.  He  thought  the  British  people  would  not  stand  heavy  casualties. 
I replied  that,  as  soon  as  we  were  supplied  with  ample  artillery  ammunition 
of  high  explosive,  I thought  we  could  walk  through  the  German  lines  at 
several  places.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  we  were  here  was  primarily  due 
to  want  of  artillery  ammunition,  and  secondly,  to  our  small  numbers  last 
November. 

He  told  me  that  Henry  Wilson  had  got  Huguet  (the  head  of  the  French 
Mission)  to  get  Joffre  and  the  French  Government  to  ask  the  British  Prime 
Minister  that  H.W.  should  be  appointed  C.G.S.  in  the  place  of  Sir  A.  Murray. 
Such  an  intrigue  greatly  astonished  me. 

^Proposals  of  a landing  in  Belgium  were  repeatedly  advanced,  but  never  acted  upon. 
The  French  were  usually  hostile  to  a plan  which  so  obviously  served  what  were  primarily 
British  interests. 

^Neither  Greece  nor  Italy  were  as  yet  in  the  war. 
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I iiesday,  January  26.  In  the  forenoon  I motored  to  Hinges  and  had  a con- 
versation with  General  Monro  commanding  ist  Corps.  I gathered  from  him 
that  our  line  south  of  the  canal  was  held  by  two  companies  of  the  Coldstream, 
and  two  of  the  Scots  Guards,  that  under  a heavy  artillery  fire  and  “minen 
Werfer  , these  troops  abandoned  their  trenches,  that  the  enemy  followed 
them  for  over  300  yards  to  beyond  the  ‘‘Keep”;  the  latter  held  out— and  our 
supports  formed  up  on  that  line.  As  the  circumstances  did  not  seem  very 
creditable  to  the  Scots  and  Coldstream  Battalions,  nor  to  the  Brigadier  of  the 
1st  Guards  Bde.  (Lowther)  I told  Monro  to  enquire  fully  into  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  find  out  especially : — 

1.  Why  the  Guards  evacuated  their  trenches ? 

2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  trenches  and  supporting  trenches  ? 

3 . Why  did  so  much  delay  occur  in  making  a counter-attack  ? 

General  Gough  (my  M.G.G.S.)  went  to  St.  Omer  this  morning  to  see  the 

new  C.G.S.  (Sir  William  Robertson)  who  had  taken  over.^  Major-General 
Henry  ^X^^ilson  is  to  be  Officier  de  Liaison  between  General  JofFre  and  Sir 
John  French.  W^ilson  may  still  intrigue  and  will  certainly  cause  trouble  to 
G.H.Q.^and  Robertson  in  that  appointment.  General  Murray  writes  to  me 
that  he  “goes  home  on  Saturday.”  Murray  was  a kindly  fellow  but  not  a 
practical  man  in  the  field.  Most  of  us  commanders  felt  that  French  had  done 
right  to  remove  him,  though  we  did  not  like  the  way  it  was  done.  We  have 
confidence  in  Robertson’s  judgment  as  a Staff  Officer. 

Wednesday , January  27.  After  lunch,  I rode  through  Lingham  and  back  past 
St.  Hilaire.  Many  of  the  French  youths  were  walking  about  in  groups,  carrying 
French  flags  and  singing  patriotic  songs.  On  enquiry,  I found  that  they  had 
been  examined  to-day  and  accepted  as  medically  fit  for  service  in  the  Army.  It 
is  splendid  to  see  such  enthusiasm  for  the  service  of  one’s  country. 

Sunday,  January  31.  General  Du  Cane^  told  me  that  General  Henry  Wilson 
had  recently  returned  from  a five  days  tour  round  the  French  positions  to  find 
that  he  had  been  displaced,  and  General  Percival  appointed  “Sub-Chief  of 
the  General  Staff”  He  had  not  seen  Sir  J.  French  as  the  latter  was  in  bed  with 
“flu”  nor  had  he  heard  from  him.  H.W.  expected  to  become  C.G.S.  but  now 
says  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Asquith)  would  not  allow  it,  because  of  his 
attitude  over  the  Irish  crisis,  which,  of  course,  is  nonsense.^  Sir  A.  Murray  left 
on  Saturday.  He  had  received  a letter  from  Sir].  French  but  never  saw  liim,  as 
the  C.  in  C.  entrenched  himself  in  bed  with  the  “’flu.” 

Friday,  February  ^th.  I motored  to  St.  Omer  and  saw  Sir  J.  French.  He  asked 
me  to  remain  to  lunch  as  General  Joffre  was  expected.  I sat  on  the  left  of  the 
latter.  As  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  dry  enough,  he  proposes  to  make  “two 
big  efforts  to  break  through  the  German  front.”  One  near  Arras  under 
General  de  Maud’huy’s^  direction,  the  other  in  the  Argormes  and  Champagne 
district.  He  hopes  for  greater  results  from  the  second  because  of  the  absence 

^From  Sir  A.  Murray. 

^General  Sir  John  Du  Cane,  later  liaison  officer  between  Foch  and  G.H.Q. 

3See  Introduction,  pp.  25-6,  for  Wilson’s  part  in  the  Irish  Crisis. 

^Commander  of  the  French  loth  Army. 
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of  towns  and  villages  in  that  part.  Sir  John  French  has  been  laid  up  with  du 
and  in  bed.  I thought  him  looking  puUed  down.  He  spoke  to  me  about  General 
Henry  Wilson.  He  knows  that  he  is  an  intriguer,  but  he  thinks  he  can  do  no 
harm  in  his  present  appointment  which  is  “Senior  Officier  de  Liaison  with 
French  G.H.Q.  Sir  John  also  said  that  “Sir  H.  Smith  Dorrien  is  a weak  spot 
and,  that  “he  ought  not  to  be  where  he  is  in  command  of  an  Army”  but  that 
he  could  not  pass  him  over  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign.  I said  I could  not  give 
him  an  opinion  about  Smith  Dorrien  as  I did  not  know  enough  about  the  facts, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  his  Chief  Staff  Officer  (Forrestier  Walker)  was  useless,  and 
had  not  enough  of  the  fighting  spirit.^  Sir  John  agreed  and  said  he  knew  it. 

I also  had  a long  talk  with  Sir  William  Robertson.  In  talking  to  him,  one 
gets  a feeling  of  confidence  that  he  will  be  thorough  and  practical  in  whatever 
plans  he  takes  in  hand. 

Friday,  February  12.  Sir  Wdliam  Robertson,  C.G.S.,  came  to  see  me  this 
forenoon.  Sir  John  French  is  away  in  England  again.  I gather  that  there  is  some 
talk  of  sending  an  Enghsh  and  a French  Division  to  Salonika,  not  exactly  to 
fight  but  for  political  purposes.^  It  is  said  that  if  some  Allied  troops  are  there, 
Bulgaria  will  remain  neutral  and  the  Greeks  and  Roumanians  will  at  once 
declare  war  and  fight  on  our  side.  The  two  latter  Powers  dare  not  take  the 
field  alone  at  present,  because  the  Bulgarians  would  then  at  once  join  in  and 
attack  them  with  German  support.  This  may  be  sound,  politically,  but  from  a 
Military  point  of  view,  it  is  a mistake  to  scatter  our  small  army,  and  to  have 
more  than  one  objective. 

Saturday,  February  13.  I rode  out  immediately  after  lunch  and  got  back  in 
time  to  meet  Sir  John  French  at  3.30  p.m.  He  asked  me  regarding  my  pro- 
posals for  taking  the  offensive.  I explained  my  plan  for  taking  Neuve  Chapelle. 
He  agreed,  and  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  take  the  offensive  on  my  front, 
rather  than  from  Ypres  because; 

(1)  He  wished  me  to  carry  out  the  operation,  as  he  could  never  be 
certain  of  getting  satisfactory  results  from  Smith  Dorrien, 

and 

(2)  because  my  troops  were  better. 

But  he  might  be  urged  from  home  to  operate  along  the  sea  coast. 

Friday,  February  19.  The  C.G.S.  (Robertson)  came  to  see  me  about  i o’clock 
to  tell  me  that  full  approval  had  been  given  by  the  C.  in  C.  for  the  operations 
which  I had  suggested,  so  I could  push  on  now  as  fast  as  possible.  In  reply  to 
his  question  as  to  possible  date,  I said  that  all  depended  on  the  weather.  The 
rain  of  last  Sunday  flooded  the  country  again,  and  threw  operations  back  a 
week.  But  I said  the  end  of  the  second  week  in  March  probably  would  find  us 

^See  diary  of  December  17, 1914. 

^The  object  of  this  proposal,  which  was  supported  by  Lloyd  George  and  the  French, 
was  to  bring  Greece,  Rumania,  and  possibly  Bulgaria  over  to  the  AUied  side,  and  to 
deliver  a crushing  blow  at  the  Austrians.  For  the  time  bemg  however  the  Salonika  plan 
was  jettisoned  in  favour  of  an  expedition  to  the  Dardanelles  (see  below  p.  88).  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  September,  1915,  that  the  AUies  decided  to  send  a Franco-British  force  to 
Salonika.  The  British  general  staff  bitterly  opposed  this  plan — and  rightly,  for  it  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  least  profitable  exploits  of  the  War. 
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ready  and  the  ground  in  a fit  state  for  attacking  over  it.  He  said  General  JofFre 
had  written  suggesting  the  same  move  as  I was  engaged  in  preparing,  to  be 
made  in  co-operation  with  a move  of  the  French  loth  Army  from  Arras 
towards  Lens  and  Douai. 

Monday,  February  22.  By  Gough  s death ^ the  Army  loses  a very  capable 
soldier.  Active  in  mind  and  body  and  with  a charming  manner,  he  made 
everything  go  smoothly  and  ensured  orders  being  cheerfully  obeyed.  Only 
once  throughout  the  whole  war  did  I have  to  say  a sharp  word  to  him.  It  was 
during  the  retreat  on  the  night  after  the  action  at  Villers-Coteret.  After  dinner 
at  Mareuil,  he,  in  his  impetuous  way,  grumbled  at  my  going  on  “retreating  and 
retreating.  As  a number  of  the  Staff  were  present,  I turned  on  him  rather 
sharply,  and  said  that  retreat  was  the  only  thing  to  save  the  Army,  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  support  me  instead  of  criticising.”  He  was  very  sorry,  poor 
fellow.  W^e  were  great  friends,  and  he  often  used  to  say  to  me  in  the  course  of 
operations  that  we  were  wasted  together  as  I did  not  need  the  help  of  a staff 
officer  such  as  he,  while  he  could  well  be  doing  more  necessary  work  by  keep- 
ing some  feeble  general  straight ! 

[On  March  10  began  the  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle,  plans  for  which  are  mentioned 
in  Haig  s entries  of  Feb.  13  and  19.  It  was  originally  intended  as  part  of  a combined 
operation  in  which  the  French  were  to  capture  Vimy  Ridge.  But  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  March  Joffre  was  engaged  in  a major  and  unsuccessful  offensive 
in  Champagne.  He  was  therefore  unable  to  attack  at  Vimy.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  Sir  John  French  persisted  in  the  original  plan.  In  fact,  the  battle  of  Neuve 
Chapelle,  despite  Haigs  careful  preparation,  was  a complete  failure.  It  was  called  off 
after  three  days  fighting.  British  casualties  were  some  1 3 ,000.  The  German  losses  were 
about  the  same.] 

Wednesday,  March  10.  Sun  rises  about  6.30  a.m.  About  6 a.m.  the  day  seemed 
uncertain.  General  Butler 2 saw  Trenchard^  (commanding  Flying  Corps  De- 
tachment). An  aeroplane  had  made  a short  reconnaissance  and  reported  clouds 
low  but  day  fairly  satisfactory.  By  6.30  a.m.  clouds  seemed  to  be  lifting,  so  I 
ordered  the  plan  to  be  carried  out  as  arranged,  viz.,  bombardment  to  begin  at 
7.30  a.m.  and  attack  by  Infantry  at  8.5  a.m. 

Thursday,  h/Iarch  ii.  Lord  Dundonald  arrived  from  England,  he  is  studying 
the  conditions  of  the  war  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  apply  to  modern  condi- 
tions an  invention  of  his  great  grandfather  for  driving  a garrison  out  of  a fort 

by  using  sulphur  fumes.  I asked  him  how  he  arranged  to  have  a favourable 
wind. 

Tuesday,  March  16.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  came  to  see  me  about  8 a.m.  and  handed 
me  a letter  which  he  had  written  about  Major-General  Davies,  Commanding 
8th  Divn.  He  did  not  consider  him  a good  commander  of  a division  on  the 
field  of  battle.  In  forwarding  on  the  letter  to  G.H.Q.,  I concurred  in  R.’s 

^Brigadier-Geiieraljoliii  Gough,  mortally  wounded  by  a stray  bullet  on  February  20. 
He  was  Haig’s  Chief  of  Staff  and  one  of  his  closest  friends,  and  brother  of  Hubert  Gough 
^Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  Butler  who  succeeded  Gough  as  Haig’s  Chief  of 
Staff.  ® 

^Now  Marshal  of  the  R.A.F.  Viscount  Trenchard. 
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opinion,  said  he  (Davies)  had  done  well  in  preparing  the  attack,  but  that  he 
had  failed  to  advance  from  the  village  of  Neuve  Chapelle  at  once  after  its  cap- 
ture. I thought  he  was  unfit  to  command  a division  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
operations  in  France  but  should  be  employed  at  home. 

I went  to  Hazebrouck  about  lo  a.m.  and  saw  Sir  John  French.  He  approved 
of  my  plan  of  operations  but  there  was  no  ammunition  at  present,  as  the  expedition 
to  the  Dardanelles  had  to  be  supplied. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  wait  a fortnight.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  gone  to 
command  expedition  against  Constantinople.^  This  lack  of  ammunition 
seems  serious.  It  effectually  prevents  us  from  profiting  by  our  recent  success 
and  pressing  the  enemy  before  he  can  reorganise  and  strengthen  his  position. 

On  return  to  Merville  about  noon,  I received  a letter  from  Rawlinson  en- 
closing one  from  Davies.  As  a result  of  this,  R.  at  once  wrote  that  he  took  all 
responsibility  for  having  delayed  the  advance  from  the  village  until  3-30 
p.m.”  This  at  once  showed  that  Rawlinson  felt  himself  to  blame  for  the  delay 
and  not  Davies.  So  I wrote  at  once  to  Sir  Jolin  and  withdrew  the  letter  from 
Rawlinson  on  the  subject,  which  I had  left  with  him.  After  lunch  I rode  to 
Estaires  and  saw  Davies,  who  was  overjoyed  that  I had  discovered  the  truth, 
viz.,  that  R.  was  trying  to  put  the  blame  on  him  for  the  delay.  I am  afraid 
Rawlinson  is  unsatisfactory  in  this  respect,  loyalty  to  liis  subordinates.  But  he 
has  many  other  valuable  qualities  for  a commander  on  active  service. 
Wednesday,  March  17.  I went  to  Hazebrouck  at  11.30  a.m.  to  see  Sir  John 
French.  When  I was  shown  into  his  room.  Sir  William  Robertson  (C.G.S.) 
followed.  Sir  John  said,  would  he  kindly  wait  as  he  had  something  to  say  to  me 
alone.  Then  when  Robertson  had  gone,  he  said  that  he  had  “notliing  private 
to  say,  only  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  to  R.  that  he  (F.)  meant  to  see  his  Army 
Commanders  alone  occasionally,  because  R.  had  tried  to  insist  that  F.  should 
not  see  any  of  his  subordinate  Commanders  unless  he  (R.)  was  present  as 
C.G.S.”  ! Robertson  was  then  summoned,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Rawlinson 
had  behaved  badly  to  Davies.  The  latter  was  to  retain  command  of  his  division, 
and  I was  to  tell  Rawlinson  that  Sir  John  thought  he  (Rawlinson)  had  treated 
Davies  badly,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  Rawlinson  that  he  was  to  consider  this  as  a 
warning-in  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  my  interview,  and  for  some  time,  F.  was 

^The  origins  of  this  most  controversial  campaign  lay  in  a request  from  Russia  for  a 
diversion  to  help  them  in  their  struggle  with  the  Turks  in  the  Caucasus.  This  request  was 
first  made  in  January,  1915.  The  British  Cabinet  decided  to  comply  by  ordering  a naval 
bombardment  of  forts  guarding  the  Dardanelles.  Before  long  however  the  enthusiasm  of 
Mr.  Churchill  and  the  ‘Easterners’  converted  this  purely  naval  operation  into  a great 
combined  operation  with  the  object  of  forcing  the  Straits,  sailing  through  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara and  landing  an  army  to  capture  Constantinople.  On  March  12,  Sir  Ian  Hamilton 
was  named  as  Commander-in-Clhef  of  the  expedition. 

Haig  always  opposed  the  Dardanelles  expedition  as  an  unnecessary  drain  upon 
suppUes  and  manpower  needed  in  France.  His  opposition  was  natural,  and  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  expedition  seemed  to  justify  it.  But  most  historians  would  now  admit 
that  Haig  was  wrong,  and  that  the  Dardanelles  expedition  offered  the  one  real  hope  of 
turning  the  flank  of  the  Central  Powers  and  keeping  Russia  in  the  War.  Its  failure, 
which  was  due  to  bad  luck  and  error  in  execution,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
should  never  have  been  attempted. 
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doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  best  to  send  Rawlinson  home.  Robertson 
was  in  favour  of  that  course. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  I told  Rawlinson  Sir  J.  French  s 
opinion  regarding  his  action  towards  Davies  and  told  him  to  take  itas  a warnmg 
from  Sir  Jolin,  and  that  next  time  he  will  lose  his  Corps.  He  quite  understood. 

Saturday,  March  27. 1 reached  my  H.Q.  at  Moulin-le-Comte  by  2.15.^  The 
good  people  in  England  would  probably  not  sleep  so  soundly  in  their  beds  if 
they  realised  that  the  battlefield  were  so  close  to  them. 

Br.-General  Butler  (my  S.G.S.O.)  said  all  was  quiet,  and  that  nothing  had 
happened  in  my  absence.  As  regards  our  report  on  the  action  at  Neuve  Cha- 
pelle,  he  had  been  ordered  to  substitute  “C.  in  C.  for  G.O.C.  ist  Army 
in  one  of  the  early  paragraphs.  So  the  report  now  reads  as  if  the  action  taken 
was  on  the  orders  of  the  G.H.Q. ! This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  the  actual  orders 
received  by  me  from  G.H.Q.  were  dated  after  the  whole  plan  had  been  worked 
out  by  us  in  detail.  The  whole  thing  is  so  childish,  that  I could  hardly  have 
credited  the  truth  of  the  story  had  I not  seen  the  paper.  The  main  thing,  how- 
ever, is  to  beat  the  Germans  soon,  and  leave  to  the  British  public  the  task  of 
awarding  credit  for  work  done  after  peace  has  been  made. 

Friday,  April  2 {Good  Friday).  Surgeon-General  Sloggett,  who  has  recently 
taken  over  duties  of  Director-General  Medical  Services  came  to  see  me,  very 
pleased  with  the  success  of  all  the  medical  arrangements.  Says  he  is  much 
troubled  by  Lord  K.  listening  to  wishes  of  certain  titled  ladies  and  sending  out 
^ambulance  cookers”  and  other  appliances,  which  are  only  encumbrances. 
This  seemed  to  me  to  paint  Lord  K.  in  a new  light,  but  Sloggett  assured  me 
that  K.  wishes  to  become  a Duke  and  a great  political  power,  like  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  his  later  years,  and  so  “he  is  moving  in  political  circles  and  is 
much  influenced  by  Lord  Derby. 

After  diimer,  I received  back  a letter  which  I had  sent  to  the  C.G.S.  stating 
what  I proposed  to  do  in  the  way  of  exploding  mines  and  harassing  the  enemy 
during  the  next  few  weeks.  The  C.  in  C.  approved  of  my  proposals  but,  wuth 
reference  to  the  last  para,  of  the  letter,  in  which  I requested  that  the  2nd  Army 
might  be  directed  to  make  similar  arrangements  to  mislead  the  enemy  (i.e., 
to  build  shelters,  etc.,  along  the  whole  front,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ist  Army 
is  doing)”,  he  wrote  a long  story  to  the  effect  that  the  G.O.C.  ist  Army  was 
not  to  give  orders  to  other  parts  of  the  Force:  that  he  (Sir  Jolm)  would  direct 
what  they  should  do,  and  that  the  G.O.C.  ist  Army  was  to  carry  out  the  orders 
o'iven  him  by  C.  in  C.,  etc.  In  reply,  I merely  noted  on  the  letter  that  the  C.  in 
C.  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  point  to  which  the  para,  in  question  referred 
to.”  I infer  that  something  must  have  upset  Sir  John’s  balance  of  mind.  Some 
think  Lord  K.  has  found  him  out,  as  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  assert  his 
position ! However,  the  only  thing  that  one  ought  to  consider  is  how  best  to 
act  so  as  to  end  the  war. 

Saturday,  April  3.  Colonel  Hankey,^  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial 

’Haig  had  been  in  England  for  a few  days. 

2Now  Lord  Hankey,  die  first  head  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  set  up  by  Lloyd  George  in 
1917. 
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e ence,  arrived  to  see  me.  He  is  over  in  France  for  three  days.  He  states  Lord 
. IS  i^ore  hopeful  as  regards  ammunition.  As  to  the  Dardanelles  operations, 
as  ed  why  the  Naval  bombardment  had  taken  place  before  the  military  part 
of  the  expedition  was  on  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  co-operate.  He 
quite  agree  with  my  view,  and  said  the  operation  had  been  run  **hke  an 
American  Cinema  Show”  meaning  the  wide  advertisement  wliich  had  been 
given  to  every  step  long  before  anything  had  actually  been  done. 

Sunday,  April  4.  Lord  Esher  told  me  that  he  had  met  an  American  during  the 
^ ° adjust  returned  from  Berlin  where  he  dined  with  the  Kaiser. 

^ that  the  “ist  Army  Corps  under  Douglas  Haig  is  the  best  in  the 

world.  This  was  after  our  retreat  from  Belgium,  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  and 
the  battle  of  Ypres.  Esher  said  the  Kaiser  emphasised  “D.H.  in  command.”  In 
my  opinion  however  “the  command”  greatly  depended  on  the  exceUent 
start  which  had  worked  together  in  peace,  and  been  trained  with  the  troops  at 
Aldershot.  Anyhow,  in  my  view,  the  praise  is  a comphment  to  Aldershot 
methods,  and  is  a valuable  one  because  it  is  made  by  one  who  ought  to  be  a 
judge  f^or  he  has  had  much  experience  of  good  and  bad  Army  Corps,  both 
under  his  command  as  well  as  opposed  to  him 

April  II  I rode  after  lunch.  Very  fme  afternoon.  Brigadier-General 
MacAndrew  and  Major  Baird  (Indian  Cavalry  Corps)  caL  to  dinner. 
MacAndrew  was  very  amusing  about  the  orders  issued  during  the.  Neuve 
Chaperte  operations  to  the  Cavalry  by  the  Field-Marshal,  and,  of  course  he 
was  very  critical.  Allenby  and  Howell  (A.’s  Chief  Staff  Officer)  of  Cavalry 
Corps  seem  to  be  despondent  regarding  the  possibilities  of  cavalry  action  in 
uture.  M.  t^ks  that  if  these  two  had  their  way,  cavalry  would  cease  to  exist 
as  such  In  their  opinion,  the  war  will  continue  and  end  in  “trenches.”  I told 

mo^t5\^op^^°^  of  victory  without  a large  force  of 

Monday  April  12  Trenchard  (Com.  Flying  Corps)  came  to  see  me.  He 
as  recently  been  to  England  to  hasten  the  provision  of  aeroplanes,  etc.  There 

to  grief  with  his  aeroplane  in  Lille  on  loth 
March.  He  was  unliurt,  and  escaped  into  the  town,  changed  hito  civilian 
clothes,  and  thence  walked  to  Holland.  He  stated  that  in  Lille  the  Germans  were 

very  depressed,  whereas  the  French  were  exuberant  and  expected  us  shortlv 
in  the  town.  ^ ^ 

I moyred  to  St.  Omer  and  dined  with  Sir  J.  French.  An  American,  Mr 
Howard  head  of  a group  ofjotirnalists,  was  there.  A quick-witted  active  little 
man,  with  a big  top  to  his  head.  Three  years  ago  he  is  said  to  have  been  a paper- 
boy in  the  street.  He  recently  returned  from  Germany  and  Russia,  and  has 
toured  in  France.  He  stated  that  the  French  now  have  a genuine  admiration  for 
the  British  Army.  I sat  next  Lord  Curzon.  We  discussed  the  value  of  the  Indian 
Army,  and  many  changes  would  be  necessary  after  the  war.  Lt.-General  H 
Wilson  was  also  dining.  Brinsley  Fitzgerald'  told  me  that  the  C.  in  C.  had 
asked  Wilson  to  join  his  Mess-a  very  great  mistake,  we  both  agreed,  because 
he  IS  such  a terrible  intriguer  and  is  sure  to  make  mischief  Wilson’s  face  now 
Trench  s Private  Secretary. 
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looks  so  deceitful.  By  having  W.  in  his  Mess,  while  Robertson  (the  Chief  of 
Staff)  is  only  able  to  see  him  at  stated  times,  the  Commander  in  Cliief  is  court- 
ing trouble.  Billy  Lambton  (the  Mil.  Sec.)  is  weak,  and  quite  under  the  influence 
of  Wilson,  it  seems.  Luckily,  Lambton  is  stupid,  and  more  than  once  has  un- 
consciously given  away  what  H.  Wilson  has  been  scheming  for.  Brinsley  is 
fully  alive  to  the  situation,  so  I hope  no  great  harm  may  come  of  Wilson 
getting  liimself  into  such  a position  that  he  has  the  ear  of  the  C.  in  C.  con- 
stantly. 

Sunday,  April  i8.  I saw  Gough  at  9.30  a.m.  and  ordered  him  to  take  over  his 
new  command  at  once.^  I also  told  him  the  facts  of  the  case  in  wliich  Rawlinson 
had  asked  for  Major-General  Davies  to  be  removed  from  command  of  8th 
Divn.  on  account  of  liis  failure  to  carry  out  Corps  orders  at  Neuve  Chapelle, 
but  that,  on  Davies  putting  forward  a statement  showing  the  orders  received 
and  those  issued  by  him,  Rawlinson  had  written  in  to  say  that  he  (R.)  accepted 
all  the  blame  for  the  delay  which  had  occurred.  I gave  Gough  this  information 
because  Davies  had  told  me  privately  that  neither  he,  nor  his  staff,  had  full 
confidence  in  Rawhnson.  They  felt,  he  said,  that  if  his  personal  interests  re- 
quired it,  he  (R.)  would  throw  over  his  subordinate  commanders,  and  that  he 
would  not  hold  to  any  verbal  order  which  he  had  given. 

I motored  with  Alan  Fletcher  to  St.  Omer  and  dined  with  the  C.  in  C.  to 
meet  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  A small  dinner  of  eight.  I sat  on  Mr.  B.’s  right.  I 
found  him  a charming  fellow  and  so  easy  to  talk  to.  Sir  John  left  the  table  im- 
mediately dimier  was  fmished  and  Mr.  B.  and  I talked  on  till  past  10  p.m.  when 
Sir  J.  sent  to  say  he  could  see  him.  Mr.  B.  seemed  anxious  to  get  my  opinion  on 
several  questions  connected  with  guns  and  ammunition.  He  seemed  scarcely 
to  reahse  the  large  numbers  of  big  guns  and  vast  amount  of  ammunition  which 
modem  war  requires ! I get  back  about  10.45  p-m. 

Saturday,  April  24.  This  surprise  of  the  French  should  never  have  happened.^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  a distinctly  bad  performance,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
happening  was  never  realised  by  Foch  and  Co.  These  French  leaders  are  a queer 
mixture  of  fair  abihty  (not  more  than  fair)  and  ignorance  of  the  practical  side  of 
war.  They  are  not  built  for  it  by  nature.  They  are  too  excitable,  and  they  never 
seem  to  tlnnk  of  what  the  enemy  may  do.  And  they  will  not  see  a nasty  situa- 
tion as  it  really  is,  and  take  steps  to  meet  it.  However,  the  enemy  in  this  case  is 
probably  as  much  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  his  success  as  are  the  French  , 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  troops  on  the  spot  to  follow  up 
his  first  success -luckily  for  the  Allies!  The  French  have  now  sent  up  three 
Divisions  to  the  north  of  Ypres. 

Friday,  April  30.  At  11.30  Sir  Jolin  French  came  to  see  me  to  tell  me  of  the 
situation  generally,  and  to  ask  my  opinion  regarding  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Ypres  salient.  Lee,  M.P.,  arrived  while  we  were  talking,  with  a letter  from 
C.G.S.  (Robertson)  and  enclosmg  one  for  Sir  J’s.  signature  to  Foch.  Sir  J. 
read  me  the  latter.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum,  and  stated  that  the 

‘Sir  Hubert  Gough  was  given  command  of  7th  Division. 

20n  April  22  the  Germans  attacking  the  French  at  Ypres  used  poison  gas  for  the  first 
time. 
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withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  the  salient  would  commence  to-night, 
unless  the  French  had  succeeded  in  advancing  their  line.  As  regards  the  line  to 
be  occupied,  it  will  run  from  Hill  6o  on  the  south,  through  Hooge  Chateau 
and  Verlorenhoek,  and  join  the  French  right.  Practically  the  same  line  as  I had 
organised  as  an  intermediate  defence  line”  in  case  of  being  forced  to  retire 
last  November.  My  main  line  was  to  run  from  Zillebeke  to  the  east  side  of  the 
road  to  Potijze,  thence  to  Canal. 

As  to  the  pohcy  of  retiring,  I said  that  I had  no  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  a step  if  the  French  did  not  regain  the  old  front  but  continued 
in  their  present  position.  Our  troops  are  now  in  a very  sharp  salient.  This  will 
be  untenable  under  hostile  artillery  alone,  while  they  will  find  it  most  difficult 
to  withdraw,  when  forced  to  do  so.  They  will  also  suffer  most  terribly  from 
hostile  artillery,  tuhich  almost  envelops  them  at  the  present  moment.  I considered 

that  it  was  the  C.  in  C.  s duty  to  remove  liis  men  from  what  was  really  a 
death  trap.  ^ 

Sir  John  also  told  me  Smith  Dorrien  had  caused  him  much  trouble.  “He  was 
quite  unfit  (he  said)  to  hold  the  Command  of  an  Army”  and  so  Sir  J.  had  with- 
drav/n  all  the  troops  from  his  control  except  the  2nd  Corps.  Yet  Smith 
Dorrien  stayed  on  ! He  would  not  resign ! French  is  to  ask  Lord  K.  to  find  him 
something  to  do  at  home. 

I thought  the  Field-Marshal  looking  very  well,  though  he  said  he  had  had 
^ jT  j nights  as  the  result  of  anxiety  regarding  the  Ypres  situation.  He 
added  he  could  not  express  what  he  felt  for  the  staunch  support  and  help  I had 
been  to  him  throughout  the  war.  He  had  never  had  any  anxiety  about  my 
Comrnand.  He  also  alluded  to  Smith  Dorrien’s  conduct  on  the  retreat,  and  said 
he  ought  to  have  tried  him  by  Court  Martial,  because,  on  the  day  of  Le  Cateau 
he  had  ordered  him  to  retire  at  8 a.m.  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
insisted  on  fighting  in  spite  of  his  orders  to  retire.” 

Friday  May  7 I left  Moulin  le  Comte  at  8.30  a.m.  and  attended  a Conference 
at  Sir  J.  French  s house  in  Hazebrouck  at  9 a.m.  There  were  present  G.O.C.’s 
3rd  Corps  (Pulteney)  Cavalry  Corps  (Byng,  as  Allenby  has  taken  over  5th 
Corps  vice  Plumer  who  now  commands  2nd  Army)  and  Indian  Cavalrv 
Corps  (Rimington  besides  C.G.S.,  A.G.  and  Q.M.G.  Sir  John  placed  me  in 
tlie  chair  on  his  right.  (I  had  sat  down  somewhere  on  liis  left.)  Sir  John,  who 
had  been  in  London  for  the  previous  twenty-four  hours,  explained  the  general 
situation  in  Europe,  which  he  said  was  most  favourable  to  the  Allies,  and  then 
he  referred  to  the  situation  on  this  frontier,  which  he  thought  was  still  more 
favourable  to  us.  D Urbal’s  operations  were  indicated  in  a general  way  and 
similarly  mine.  In  order  to  keep  my  “effort”  as  secret  as  possible,  he  thought 

it  best  not  to  enter  into  much  detail.  He  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
with  my  plan.  ^ 

I gave  Sir  John  tables  of  artillery  timings,  and  two  maps,  showing  the  ore- 

hminay  dispositions  of  my  troops.  The  attack  is  to  begin  to-morrow  mornini^ 
as  1 had  arranged. 

[On  May  9,  began  the  battle  of  Festubert.  This  was  almost  a repetition  of  the 
joint  operation,  of  which  Neuve  Chapelle  had  been  the  British  part  two  months 
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earlier.  Only  on  this  occasion  the  French  played  their  part  too.  The  assault  was  once 
again  in  the  hands  of  Haig,  and  once  again  through  nojault  of  Haig  it  was  a complete 
failure.  The  chiej  cause  was  insufficient  and  inferior  ammunition.  Haig’s  artillery 
preparation  wholly  failed  to  destroy  the  enemy’s  defences.  The  failure  oj  the  attack 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  reconstruction  oJ  Asquith’s  Cabinet  shortly  afterwards.] 
Sunday,  May  9.  Bombardment  began  at  5 a.m.  and  our  Infantry  advanced 
to  attack  at  5.40.  The  assault  by  the  ist  Division  was  well  carried  out.  Men 
advanced  with  great  dash  and  apparently  in  some  places  got  into  the  enemy  s 
front  trenches,  but  owing  to  machine-gun  fire  sweeping  down  the  leading 
line  and  supports  the  attack  of  ist  Corps  and  Indian  Corps  failed.  Our  bom- 
bardment seems  to  have  been  accurate  but  the  enemy  had  placed  machine- 
guns  under  his  parapet  to  fire  just  above  level  of  ground.  The  muzzles  could 
not  be  seen  or  hit  by  shell  fire. 

A second  attack  was  made  about  8 a.m.  by  both  Corps  and  also  failed. 

Between  2 and  3 p.m.  Lord  Brooke  arrived  at  my  H.Q.  with  Colonel 
Repington  (military  correspondent  of  The  Times)  who  is  staying  with  the 
C.  in  C.  In  reply  to  a request  to  see  me  I said  that  neither  I nor  my  staff  had 
authority  to  see  any  newspaper  correspondents  and  that  all  information  for  the 
Press  must  be  obtained  from  G.H.Q. 

Tuesday,  May  ii.  The  conclusions  I arrived  at  are: — 

1.  The  defences  in  our  front  are  so  carefully  and  so  strongly  made,  and 
mutual  support  with  machine-guns  is  so  complete,  that  in  order  to  de- 
molish them  a long  methodical  bombardment  will  be  necessary  by  heavy 
artillery  (guns  and  howitzers)  before  Infantry  are  sent  forward  to  attack. 

2.  To  destroy  the  enemy’s  “material”  60  pr.  guns  will  be  tried,  as  well  as  the 
15-m.,  9.2  and  6-in.  siege  hows.  Accurate  observations  of  each  shot  will 
be  arranged  so  as  to  make  sure  of  flattenmg  out  the  enemy’s  “strong 
points”  of  support,  before  the  Infantry  is  launched. 

Friday,  May  21.  Report  received  that  Observing  Station  of  heavy  artillery 
at  La  Couture  was  heavily  shelled  yesterday  (Thursday).  This  it  is  considered 
was  due  to  an  article  in  The  Times  of  the  i8tli  inst.  by  “our  Military  Corres- 
pondent” in  which  he  stated  that  he  got  “an  excellent  view  from  La  Couture 
of  the  German  position  which  we  attacked,  and  that  the  heavy  battery  on  his 
right  rear  made  most  excellent  practise”  or  words  to  that  effect.  I at  once 
wrote  to  e.G.S.  and  recommended  that  no  newspaper  correspondent  be 
allowed  to  come  so  close  to  the  front  during  active  operations. 

Wednesday,  May  26.  A letter  reached  me  to-night  from  Major  Clive 
Wigram  (Equerry  to  the  King).  He  states  that  there  was  an  organised  con- 
spiracy in  the  Press  controlled  by  Lord  Northcliffe  against  Lord  Kitchener; 
and  that  Sir  J.  French’s  personal  Staff  are  mixed  up  in  it.  Brinsley  Fitzgerald 
(French’s  Private  Secretary)  and  Moore,  an  American  (with  whom  Sir  J. 
lives  when  in  London)  approached  the  Editors  of  the  Daily  Press  and  asked 
them  to  write  up  Sir  J.  and  blackguard  K.  A most  disgraceful  state  of  affairs. 
Wigram  thinks  I have  influence  with  Sir  J.  and  can  keep  him  from  quarrelling 
with  K.  I have  always  put  in  a word,  when  I get  a chance,  advising  that  we  all, 
especially  at  this  time,  should  pull  together,  and  think  about  nothing  else  but 
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beating  the  enemy.  I fear  such  advice  from  me  had  no  effect.  The  truth  is  that 
SirJ.  is  of  a very  jealous  disposition. 

Tuesday,  June  i.  9.30  a.m.  We  have  a limch  of  15  in  my  Mess  in  honour  of 
the  Prime  Minister  (Asquith)  to-day.  On  going  into  the  dining-room  I found 
the  lady  of  the  house  kindly  helping  Shaddock  (Mess  butler)  with  the  table, 
and  sewing  two  tablecoths  together,  etc.  We  are  living  in  the  house  of  the 
lawyer  of  the  town.  One  of  his  sons  has  been  killed,  one  is  a prisoner  in  Ger- 
many, a third  is  with  the  French  Cavalry  somewhere.  Mr.  Asquith  arrived 
about  I o’clock.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  (C.G.S.)  his 
Secretary  (Bonham  Carter)  and  a son.  Also  an  A.D.C.  or  two  of  Sir  John 
French’s  Staff. 

I had  the  senior  members  of  my  Staff  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  at  lunch. 
Brigadier-General  Butler  (Gen.  Staff)  and  Hobbs  (Q.)  Surgeon-General 
Macpherson,  Major-Gen.  Mercer  (C.R.A.)  and  Pace  (C.R.E.)  Colonel 
Davidson  (Gen.  Staff)  ^ and  Charteris  (Intelhgence) . 

After  lunch,  we  went  into  the  garden  for  coffee  and  I turned  on  the  Surgeon- 
General  with  liis  graphics,  percentages,  etc.,  of  sick  and  wounded  to  entertain 
the  Premier. 

I then  walked  Mr.  Asquith  up  the  street  a short  way  to  the  C.R.A.’s  Office. 
Here  Charteris  showed  photos  and  explained  our  trench  maps  and  generally 
our  system  of  intelligence. 

Then  General  Mercer  (in  liis  Office)  showed  him  a large  map  on  a table 
upon  wliich  our  own,  and  the  enemy’s  batteries  are  marked  from  day  to  day 
by  pins.  He  explained  the  system  of  control,  and  the  arrangements  of  our  tele- 
phone system.  Colonel  Trenchard  was  present  and  explained  how  aeroplanes 
observe  and  direct  artillery  fire. 

Then  we  motored  through  the  Indian  Corps  area,  and  that  of  the  Canadian 
Division  to  Robecq  (7th  Div.).  The  troops  were  all  lining  the  route,  and  the 
Corps,  Divisional  and  Brigade  Commanders  were  present  and  were  intro- 
duced. We  motored  slowly  in  an  open  car  between  the  two  hues  of  men. 

North  of  Robecq,  General  Rice,  C.R.E.,  explained  our  system  of  “de- 
fended lines”  and  “pivot  points”  and  the  Prime  Minister  examined  the  “fire” 
and  “support”  trenches,  “communication  trenches,”  etc.,  which  are  here. 
He  said  he  was  greatly  interested  in  this. 

A little  further  on  M.  General  Mercer  had  a detachment  from  the  bomb 
school  to  explain  and  fire  our  three  kinds  of  bomb  mortars  (i  ^inch -2-inch - 
and  4-inch).  It  was  now  near  5.30  p.m.  We  had  tea  at  Busnes  Chateau  with 
General  Gough.  M.  General  Monro,  commanding  ist  Corps  came  to  tea,  as 
his  troops  had  not  been  visited,  being  either  in  the  trenches  or  on  their  way  to 
them. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  most  enthusiastic  about  all  he  had  seen,  and  on  bidding 
good-bye,  he  asked  me  to  write  to  him  whenever  I could  spare  the  time.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Asquith  having  tea  with  General  Gough  as  his  host 
after  the  dealings  they  had  together  in  the  Spring  of  1914,  after  the  Curragh 
incident. 

Rater  Haig’s  Director  of  Military  Operations. 
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Friday,  June  ii.  Ben  Tillett,  the  leader  of  the  Dockers  and  strikers,  came  to 
see  me.  He  seems  to  have  been  quite  converted  from  his  anarchist  views,  and 
has  his  heart  now  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
labour  class  to  help  to  end  the  war.  With  this  in  view,  he  has  come  out  here  to 
see  some  of  his  old  docker  friends  who  are  now  soldiers,  and  is  then  going  to 
stump  the  country  on  his  return  to  England.  After  going  round  a few  units,  he 
came  back  to  lunch;  he  was  accompanied  by  a French  Socialist,  a M.  Broule, 
a truly  patriotic  Frenchman.  Tillett  confessed  to  me  how  he  had  been  mistaken 
about  the  British  Officer!  At  first,  his  impressions  were  derived  from  the 
picture  papers  and  societyjournals  1 He  thought  them  “fops  and  snobs.”  He  is 
astonished  now  to  find  that  “his  friends”  have  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
officers,  and  could  not  get  on  without  them.  His  experiences  in  Germany 
before  the  war,  where  he  attended  a Conference  of  Socialists  at  Munich,  were 
most  interesting,  and  showed  clearly  how  the  German  Socialist  is  first  of  all  a 
German  soldier  before  everything  else.  Ben  Tillett  is  a small  active  little  man, 
a good  speaker,  and  seems  most  determined  about  the  cause  he  has  now  taken 
up.  I think  it  is  a very  good  thing  that  he  has  come  and  visited  the  troops  at  the 
front.  He  expressed  himself  as  most  grateful  for  my  help. 

Sunday,  June  13.  Mr.  Percival  Landon,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  Brinsley  Fitzgerald  came  to  lunch.  The  former  was  anxious  that 
I should  relax  my  order  that  “no  correspondents  should  be  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  Lawes  River  towards  the  front.”  He  admitted  that  I had  good 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  presence  of  correspondents  after  Repington’s 
article  in  The  Times  about  our  gun  positions  near  La  Couture.  And  he  said  the 
intrigues  which  the  Northcliffe  Press  were  engaged  in  were  astounding.  Now 
five  correspondents  had  been  authorised  to  represent  the  English  Press  and 
they  were  staying  at  St.  Omer.  Of  these  five,  Northcliffe  had  managed  to  have 
practical  control  over  three.  I said  all  this  showed  additional  reasons  why  my 
rule  should  not  be  relaxed,  but  I said  that  if  a correspondent  wished  for  any 
good  reason  to  go  forward  beyond  the  line  named,  I would  have  each  case 
considered  on  its  merits,  and  if  the  reasons  were  adequate,  a “pass”  would  be 
granted.  He  thought  this  would  be  quite  satisfactory.  Brinsley  Fitzgerald  said 
that  the  friction  between  Lord  K.  and  Sir  J.  French  was  non-existent  1 But 
when  I pointed  to  the  importance  of  getting  K.  over  here,  so  that  he  should  see 
our  needs  at  first  hand,  Brinsley  said  it  was  the  one  thing  F.  would  not  agree  to. 
When  the  Army  retreated  on  Paris,  K.  came  there,  and  proposed  to  visit  the 
Army.  French  would  not  have  it,  and  got  Sir  F.  Bertie  (Ambassador  in  Paris) 
to  wire  to  Sir  E.  Grey  to  stop  K.  going  to  the  British  Army,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  French  Commanders  would  lose  confidence  in  Sir}.  French  as  C.  in  C. 
Apparently  French  is  still  afraid  that  K.’s  presence  with  the  Army  might 
undermine  his  own  position  as  C.  in  C.  in  the  Field ! Brinsley  is  going  to 
London  to-morrow  so  I told  him  to  do  his  best  to  get  French  to  invite  K.  over 
to  visit  him.  in  order  that  K.  might  get  to  know  at  first  hand  what  the  needs  of 
the  Army  are,  and  that  F.  and  he  might  work  in  close  accord  towards  ending 
the  war. 

Monday,  June  14.  Captain  de  Couvreville  (from  General  Joffre’s  H.Q.)  came 
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to  see  me.  He  described  the  recent  actions  of  the  2nd  Army  and  6th  Army. 
One  serious  statement  he  made.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  “the  French  people 
are  getting  tired  of  the  war.”  The  tremendous  cost  of  the  war,  the  occupation 
of  a very  wealthy  part  of  France  by  the  enemy  and  the  cessation  of  trade  and 
farming  operations  were  affecting  them.  Everything  was  practically  at  a 
standstill  and  the  whole  of  the  manhood  of  the  nation  was  concentrated  on 
this  frontier.  There  was  a general  wish  that  a vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  end 
the  war  by  the  autumn. 

June  27  1915,  [H.Q.  1st  Army),  Haig  to  Major  Clive  Wigram.^  My  dear  Wigram. 
In  spite  of  what  you  wrote  me  and  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  I still  think  it  is 
fatal  to  pour  more  troops  and  ammunition  down  the  Dardanelles  sink.  The 
whole  British  Expeditionary  Force  here  if  added  to  the  Force  now  there 
cannot  clear  the  two  sides  of  the  Dardanelles  so  as  to  make  the  Straits  passage 
safe  for  ships  and  ensure  the  fall  of  Constantinople.  By  going  on  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Cabinet  is  now  acting  great  risk  is  run  of  the  French  making  peace 
by  the  winter.  I hear  on  very  good  authority  much  dissatisfaction  is  being 
expressed  by  civilians  and  military  at  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in 
sending  troops  to  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  at  the  military  methods 
followed  at  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

To  the  onlooker  here  there  seems  no  supreme  control  exercised  over  the 
war  as  a whole.  I attribute  this  to  the  failure  to  make  use  of  the  General  Staff 
in  London.  You  allow  our  policy  to  be  directed  by  whoever  is  the  ablest 
speaker.  Fundamental  principles  of  strategy  seem  daily  to  be  ignored.  This  is 
the  decisive  point  bring  all  the  strength  of  the  Empire  to  this  point  and  beat 
tlie  enemy.  Then  all  else  will  be  ours  for  the  picking  up. 

Yours  very  truly,  D.  Haig. 

Wednesday , July  7*  At  10  a.m.  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  arrived  with  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Servia.  The  latter  could  only  speak  French.  A thin  shy 
weakly  looking  youth.  I sent  him  to  see  VermeUes,  then  to  lunch  with  M.-Gen. 
Barter  who  talks  French  fluently,  and  also  has  a good  cook  (it  is  said)  and  (I 
know)  enjoys  a good  lunch.  The  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  Lunch  lasted 
two  hours  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  hugely.  Afterwards  the  party  visited 
the  mortar  school  at  St.  Venant. 

At  II  o’clock  Lt.-Col.  Fowkes,  R.E.,  called  on  me  from  G.H.Q.  regarding 
the  use  of  asphyxiating  gas.  I said  better  wait  until  we  can  use  it  on  a large  scale, 
because  the  element  of  surprise  is  always  greater  on  the  first  occasion.  I thought 
the  best  place  for  using  it  would  be  against  the  Aubers  ridge  on  a front  of  five 
miles. 

Thursday,  July  8.  F.  M.  Earl  Kitchener  arrived  at  9 a.m.  I met  liim  at  the  door- 
step with  a mounted  escort  of  twenty-two  17th  Lancers  under  George 
Black.®  All  very  well  turned  out  and  a Platoon  of  the  Queen’s  as  Guard  of 
Honour.  K.  looked  well  and  in  the  best  of  spirits;  inspected  the  Guards  and 
said  they  were  very  smart.  Then  after  I had  introduced  him  to  Davidson, 

^Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  the  King. 

““Haig  refers  to  the  Western  Front. 

^One  of  Haig’s  A.D.C.s,  killed  in  action,  1918. 
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Hobbs,  Surgeon  General  Macpherson,  General  Rice  (C.R.E.),  Gen.  Fan- 
shawe  (C.R.A.),  Comdt.  Jamet,  he  came  into  my  writing-room.  He  explained 
how  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  Sir  J.  French  to  comply  with  any  ofhis  sugges- 
tions. Whereas  in  bygone  days  F.  obeyed  his  smallest  suggestion.  However, 
he  (K.)  was  ready  to  do  anything  “to  black  French’s  boots”  if  need  be,  in  order 
to  obtain  agreement  and  win  the  war ! He  wanted  me  to  assert  myself  more, 
and  to  insist  on  French  proceeding  on  sound  principles.  I replied  that  that  was 
easier  said  than  done-and  in  any  case  it  was  more  his  affair  to  control  Sir  John 
French  than  mine.  I had  really  to  do  as  I was  ordered  by  Sir  Jolin,  and  French 
had  much  more  self-confidence  now  than  when  I was  with  him  in  South 
Africa.  The  general  system  of  our  lines  of  defence  caused  Lord  K.  anxiety.  But 
I gathered  that  K.  did  not  really  know  a great  deal  about  our  system,  except 
that  near  Ypres  which  is  bad.  He  expected  that  the  Germans  would  take  the 
ofensive  in  large  form  and  try  to  break  through  south  of  Arras.  I ventured  to 
disagree  and  said  that  the  British  were  now  the  principal  enemy,  and  therefore 
it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  be  the  objective.  I thought  it  very  probable 
that  the  main  German  attack  would  be  against  the  front  from  the  Lys  River  to 
La  Bassee  Canal. 

W ednesday,July  14.1  Doris  and  I left  by  10.20  a.m.  train  and  reached  Victoria 
soon  after  12  noon.  I at  once  went  to  Buckingham  Palace.  Colonel  Wigram 
handed  me  a note  from  Colonel  Fitzgerald  personal  Mil.  Sec.  to  Lord  K.) 
saying  K.  wished  me  to  lunch  at  a (Quarter  to  two  at  York  House.  This  was  im- 
possible as  Doris  was  waiting  for  lunch  at  Cavalry  Club,  so  I arranged  to  call 
at  2.30.  The  King  was  waiting  for  me,  and  received  me  most  cordially.  He 
thanked  me  for  coming  to  see  him  when  I had  only  so  few  quiet  days  at  home. 
He  then  handed  me  the  G.C.B.  and  “collar”  saying  that  no  one  had  more 
thoroughly  earned  it  than  I had.  He  referred  to  the  friction  between  Sir  John 
and  Lord  K.  and  hoped  I would  do  all  I could  to  make  matters  run  smoothly. 
He  said  he  visited  the  Grand  Fleet  last  week  where  all  the  Admirals  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  one  another.  In  the  King’s  opinion,  the  Army  would 
be  in  the  same  satisfactory  state  and  there  would  be  no  back-biting  and  un- 
friendly criticism  of  superiors  if  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Army  in  the  Field 
-a  most  splendid  body  of  troops- was  fit  for  his  position!  He  (the  King) 
criticises  French’s  dealings  with  the  Press,  The  Times,  Repington  and  Lord 
Northcliffe,  etc.  All  most  unsoldier-like  and  he  (the  King)  had  lost  confidence 
in  Field-Marshal  French.  And  he  had  told  Kitchener  that  he  (K.)  could  depend 
on  his  (the  King’s)  support  in  whatever  action  he  took  in  dealing  with  Fraich 
The  King’s  one  object  was  efficiency.  He  would  approve  of  any  action  to 
ensure  the  Army  being  in  as  fit  a state  as  possible  to  end  the  war.  I pointed  out 
that  the  time  to  get  rid  of  French  was  immediately  after  the  retreat.  Now  the 
Army  was  stationary  and  could  practically  be  controlled  from  London  The 
King  hoped  that  I would  write  to  Wigram,  and  said  that  no  one  but  he  and 
W.  would  know  what  I had  written.  He  quite  agreed  with  all  I had  said  in  my 
last  letters,  especially  with  my  view  that,  if  it  was  necessary  to  give  a General  a 
good  Staff  Officer  to  enable  him  to  command,  then  the  Stajff'Officer  should  be 
^Haig  was  on  leave  in  England. 
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appointed  to  the  Cominaiid,  The  King  told  me  that  owing  to  the  incompe- 
tence of  the  Govr.  of  Aden  (General  Shaw)  the  Turks  and  Arabs  had  taken  the 
Hedjaz  and  the  water  supply  of  Aden.  Ships  had  been  sent  to  condense  water 
and  a Brigade  under  Younghusband  had  been  ordered  from  Egypt  to  Aden 
to  recapture  the  water  supply.  The  appointment  of  Gen.  Shaw  to  be  Governor 
of  Aden  was  made  by  Duff  (The  C.  in  C.  in  India).  Kitchener  has  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  latter,  although  he  had  been  his  Chief  of  Staff. 

I found  Doris  waiting  for  me  at  the  Cavalry  Club  when  I got  there  at  1.30. 
We  lunched  together  and  then  walked  to  Marlborough  House.  As  Violet^  was 
away,  Doris  decided  to  take  a walk  and  meet  me  at  Cater’s  (the  Military 
hatters)  in  Pall  Mall,  while  I had  my  interview  with  Lord  K.  I reached  York 
House  at  2.30  and  K.  came  from  the  War  Office  on  purpose  to  see  me.  He  was 
most  affable,  and  said  he  had  arranged,  in  accordance  with  my  request,  for 
Mercer  to  remain  as  my  C.R.A.  and  Fanshawe  to  go  to  command  a Division. 

Kitchener  wished  me  to  write  to  him  on  any  subject  affecting  the  Army 
and  in  which  I thought  he  could  be  of  assistance.  He  would  treat  my  letters 
as  secret,  and  would  not  reply,  but  I would  see  my  proposals  given  effect  to 
and  must  profess  ignorance  when  that  happened ! As  regards  the  present 
situation,  he  thinks  the  Germans  will  attack  us  in  Flanders.  I ventured  to  dis- 
agree, because  at  present  no  troops  could  be  spared  from  Russia.  And  I thought 
the  Germans  found  campaigning  away  from  railways  more  difficult  than  they 
had  anticipated.  So  reinforcements  are  really  required  in  Russia. 

At  both  my  interviews  to-day,  I was  urged  to  write  regarding  the  situation 
and  doings  of  the  Army  in  Flanders  to  Lord  K.  The  King  quite  realised  the 
nature  of  such  conduct  on  my  part,  because  he  told  me  he  had  said  to  Lord  K. 
with  reference  to  it  “If  anyone  acted  like  that,  and  told  tales  out  of  school,  he 
would  at  school  be  called  a sneak.”  K.’s  reply  was  that  we  are  beyond  the 
schoolboy’s  age ! K.  also  advised  me  to  visit  the  Belgian  front  and  the  2nd 
Army  before  returning  to  my  own  Command  “in  order  to  see  that  their 
system  of  defence  and  general  defensive  arrangements  were  satisfactory.” 
He  (K.)  had  doubts  on  the  subject. 

Hhe  Hon.  Violet  Vivian,  twiia  sister  of  Lady  Haig. 
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Plans  for  Loos— Doubts  about  the  offensive— French  and  Kitchener  give  way  to  foffre— 
Kitchener  visits  Haig-Haig  and  Foch-Haig  criticises  French’s  disposition  of  Reserves- 
The  Offensive  begins-Defeatism  of  Sir  J.  French-Haig  writes  to  Kitchener-Points  out 
French’s  mistakes. 

The  British  offensive  at  Loos  was  yet  another  failure.  It  was  undertaken  only 
at  the  insistence  of  General foffre  who  persuaded  Kitchener  to  support  it.  Neither 
Haig,  whose  army  was  given  the  task  of  attack  nor,  indeed.  Sir  John  French 
himself,  had  much  confidence  in  the  outcome.  Nevertheless,  the  offensive  might  have 
been  a success  if  French  had  not  insisted  upon  keeping  the  reserves  under  his  own  com- 
mand and  delaying  their  entry  into  the  battle  till  it  was  too  late  to  exploit  Haig’s 
initial  success.  Haig  was  naturally  indignant  at  this  and  the  controversy  about  the 
reserves  occupies  many  pages  of  his  diary.  Most  of  the  details  are  well  known  and  only 
brief  extracts  have  been  given  here. 

By  the  beginning  of July  the  whole  British  Force  in  France  consisted  of  twenty-one 
divisions.  A new  yd  Army  under  General  Monro  took  over  a sector  of  about  15  miles 
between  Arras  and  the  Somme.  It  tvas  separated from  the  rest  of  the  British  line  by  the 
French  lOthArmy. 

Wednesday,  July  21.  Sir  W.  Robertson  came  to  see  me  about  ii  o’clock.  He 
stated  that  the  French  would  not  be  able  to  attack  before  the  end  of  August 
probably  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  I had  altered  my  views  as  to  the 
most  suitable  point  for  attacking  on  my  front.  I replied  that  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion on  my  front  is  very  strong  all  the  way  along  and  that  the  conclusion  to 
attack  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  canal  (Bethune-La  Bassee)  was  arrived 
at  because  I was  told  it  was  necessary  to  attack  as  close  as  possible  to  the  French 
flank.  Further  south  on  my  front  the  enemy’s  position  is  still  less  favourable 
for  attack.  I still  think  the  capture  of  the  Aubers  ridge  will  have  the  greatest 
tactical  results. 

As  regards  the  feeHng  between  Sir  John  and  Lord  Kitchener,  he  (Robertson) 
thought  it  was  really  as  bad  as  ever,  though  on  the  surface  it  appeared  much 
more  friendly.  He  proposed  to  go  and  see  Lord  K.  every  fortnight  but 
possibly  Sir  J.  might  not  like  him  going  so  frequently  to  discuss  plans  and 
problems  with  Lord  K. 

Wednesday,  July  28.  Sir  John,  however,  was  clear  on  one  point  and  that  was 
that  we  must  make  our  arrangements  to  spend  another  winter  in  Flanders.  ^ 
It  was  practically  certain  that  we  should  not  get  far  beyond  our  present  posi- 
tions until  next  Spring.  To  the  minds  of  many,  this  was  hailed  as  a good  sign 
that  the  war  would  end  fairly  soon,  because  Sir  John  has  never  until  now  held 

^Haig  had  been  attending  a Conference  at  G.H.Q, 
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this  opinion,  that  the  war  would  continue  through  the  winter.  Indeed,  last 
November,  he  told  regiments  that  “all  the  hard  fighting  was  over.” 

Friday,  July  30.  I motored  from  Choques  to  Moulin-le-Comte  and  then 
dined  at  St.  Omer  with  Sir  Jolin  French  to  meet  Lord  Haldane.  General  Arthur 
Paget  was  also  present.  I sat  next  to  Lord  H.  He  was  anxious  to  know  how  to 
win  the  war.  I said  by  applying  the  old  principles  to  the  present  conditions. 
Engage  the  enemy  on  a wide  front,  the  wider  the  better,  100  miles  or  more, 
then  after  five  or  six  days,  bring  up  a strong  reserve  of  all  arms,  attack  by 
surprise  and  break  through  where  the  enemy  had  shown  that  he  was  weak. 
One  lesson  of  tliis  war  was  that  troops  could  stand  four  days  hard  fighting  and 
then  must  be  relieved.  Apparently  the  Germans  had  not  very  numerous  re- 
serves on  this  front.  It  must  be  our  objective  to  engage  the  enemy  all  along  his 
line  so  as  to  oblige  him  to  use  up  his  reserves.  Then  by  means  of  railways, 
buses,  etc.,  bring  up  our  General  Reserve  by  surprise  against  some  point  where 
the  enemy  has  shown  weakness  and  strike  hard  with  much  ammunition. 
Sunday,  August  i.  Two  members  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Ammunition  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  McMaster  and  Mr.  Shirley  Benn,  M.P.,  came  to  see  me  regarding 
our  requirements.  I explained  the  difference  between  a high  explosive  shell 
and  a common  shell  or  shrapnel.  McMaster  asked  me  if  we  still  used  the 
“round  cannon  ball !” 

Saturday,  August  7.  I attended  conference  at  St.  Omer  with  Sir  Jolm  French 
and  his  C.G.S.  (Robertson).  Sir  J.  explained  his  negotiations  with  Generals 
Foch  and  Joffre  and  read  two  letters  from  the  latter.  Sir  John  entirely  agreed 
with  the  views  I had  expressed  in  my  written  report  (dated  July  23  rd)  as  to  the 
best  point  for  my  army  to  attack,  and  he  had  repeated  them  to  General  Joffre, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  (Sir  J.)  has  said  he  would  do  whatever  Joffre  wished  in 
the  matter.  The  latter  now  wishes  the  British  Army  to  attack  between  the 
canal  to  La  Bassee  and  our  right  which  is  opposite  Loos  with  the  object  of 
taking  Hill  70  and  the  ridge  to  the  north  of  it  near  Hulluch. 

Sir  John  has  decided  to  comply  with  General  Joffre’s  wishes  even  though 
he  disagrees  with  the  plan.  I am  therefore  to  work  out  proposals  for  givino- 
effect  to  the  decision,  but  my  attack  is  to  be  made  chiefly  with  artillery  and  I 
am  not  to  launch  a large  force  of  infantry  to  the  attack  of  objectives 
which  are  so  strongly  held  as  to  be  liable  to  result  only  in  the  sacrifice  of  many 
lives.  ^ 

Sunday,  August  8.  General  David  Henderson  commanding  Flying  Corps, 
came  to  see  me  and  told  me  that  he  found  he  must  fix  his  H.Q.  in  England,  and 
therefore  proposed  to  appoint  my  senior  Flying  Officer  (Colonel  Trenchard) 
to  command  in  France.  I of  course  agreed  to  the  latter  leaving  First  Army. 
Colonel  Ashmore  is  recommended  to  succeed  him.  To  this  I also  agreed  but 
with  some  reluctance.  Trenchard  has  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  Flving 
Corps  and  my  Army.  " ^ 

Tuesday,  August  17.  Lunched  with  Sir  John  French  at  his  Chateau  in  the 
country  near  Arques.  Only  us  two  and  Alan  Fletcher  and  the  two  A.D.C  s 
were  present.  French  said  he  had  been  anxious  to  warn  me  not  to  talk  to  Lord 
K.  (who  is  to  arrive  to-day)  about  the  forthcoming  operations.  “If  Lord  K. 
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were  to  know,”  said  he,  “he  would  tell  the  others  in  the  Cabinet,  and  then 
all  London  would  know ! And  the  Germans  would  also  get  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  attack.” 

Sir  John  seemed  in  excellent  spirits.  M.  Millerand,  the  French  Minister  of 
War,  is  going  round  the  French  Army  with  K.  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
esteem  in  which  he  (M.)  is  held.  It  seems  that  there  is  a political  move  on  foot 
to  remove  M.  Millerand  from  the  Ministry.  In  the  interest  of  the  Allies,  it  is 
thought  better  that  he  should  remain. 

T^htirsday,  August  19.  Lord  Kitchener  then  went  into  the  garden^  and  called  the 
four  Corps  Commanders  around  him.  There  were  present.  Generals  Willcocks 
(Indian  Corps),  Pulteney  (3rd),  Rawlinson  (4th),  Gough  (ist),  and  General 
Rice  (C.R.E.),  Mercer  (C.R.A.)  and  Butler,  Cliief  of  my  Stafe  After  asking 
us  all  what  we  wanted  in  the  way  of  bombs,  etc.,  he  then  explained  his  views 
on  Compulsory  Service.  Briefly,  if  Compulsory  Service  were  passed  by 
Parliament  now,  he  said,  there  would  be  so  many  exceptions  made,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  the  Army.  He  did  not  propose  to  run  any  risks,  but  to 
wait  until  the  Register  had  been  compiled  and  scrutinised.  He  could  then  see 
whether  it  would  be  an  advantage  or  not  to  have  conscription.  He  asked  our 
views  and  appealed  to  me  first.  I said  that  in  view  of  the  severe  losses  incurred 
by  Russia  recently,  the  Army  of  England  had  become  the  deciding  factor  in 
the  war.  It  was  vitally  important  to  have  every  available  man  trained  as  a 
soldier.  Also  to  adopt  Compulsory  Service  would  hearten  our  allies,  and  show 
that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  depress  our  enemies  to  a corresponding  degree. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  well  to  run  aU  the  risks  to  which  Lord  K.  had 
alluded,  in  order  to  have  conscription.  All  the  four  Corps  Commanders 
agreed  with  what  I said,  and  added  that  Compulsory  Service  would  improve 
the  discipline  of  the  Army.  Lord  K.  argued  strongly  against  Compulsory 
Service,  but  he  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was  himself  undecided  yet  what  was 
best,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  do  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He 
told  me  privately  that  it  was  a political  question,  and  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  in- 
volved in  it.  I gathered  that  if  we  had  compulsory  service,  Mr.  A.  could  not 
remain  Prime  Minister.  Lord  K.  asked  us  all  to  keep  secret  the  whole  discussion 
we  had. 

After  washing  his  hands.  Lord  K.  came  into  my  writing-room  upstairs, 
saying  he  had  been  anxious  to  have  a few  minutes  talk  with  me.  The  Russians, 
he  said,  had  been  severely  handled,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  much  longer  their 
Army  could  withstand  the  German  blows.  Up  to  the  present,  he  had  favoured  a 
policy  of  active  defence  in  France  until  such  time  as  all  our  forces  were  ready 
to  strike.  The  situation  which  had  arisen  in  Russia  had  caused  him  to  modify 
these  views.  He  now  felt  that  the  Allies  must  act  vigorously  in  order  to  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  Russia,  if  possible.^  Fie  had  heard,  when  with  the 

iQfHaig’s  G.H.Q. 

^From  May  until  the  end  of  September  the  Germans  had  been  engaged  in  a highly 
successful  offensive  in  the  east.  On  August  5 Warsaw  fell,  at  the  end  of  the  month  Brest- 
Litovsk,  on  September  18  Vihia.  The  Russian  casualties  probably  amounted  to  nearly 
two  milhon,  of  which  about  half  were  prisoners. 
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Fiencli,  that  Sir  J.  French  did  not  mean  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of  his 
j^wer  when  the  French  attacked  in  September.  Fie  (Lord  K.)  had  noticed  that 
/ were  anxiously  watching  the  British  on  their  left.  And  he  had 

ecided  that  we  must  act  with  all  our  energy,  and  do  our  utmost  to  help  the  French, 
even  though,  by  so  doing,  we  suffered  very  heavy  losses  indeed.  I replied  that  my 
rrny  was  an  ready  to  attack.  All  we  wanted  was  ammunition.  He  said  we 

^ thanked  me  profusely  for  his  visit  and  told  me  to  write 

to  him  direct  on  any  subject  on  which  he  could  help  the  Army. 

fn  ay,  August  27.  Sir  Francis  Swettenham,  head  of  the  Newspaper  Censor 
epartn^nt  in  London  came  to  lunch.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the 
leaders  of  political  parties  were  afraid  to  interfere  with  the  Press.  Lord  North- 
c 1 e wrote  what  he  liked,  in  consequence,  and  The  Times  kept  aloof  from  any 
agreements  which  the  other  London  Dailies  might  make  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  action  of  the  Northcliffe  Press  (TAe  Times,  Daily  Mail,  etc.),  had 
been  mo^st  unpatriotic  in  many  respects,  and  had  published  much  which  had 
elped  the  enemy  I corroborated  this  latter  statement  and  also  objected  to  the 
publication  of  soldiers  letters  or  any  unsigned  letters. 

Wednesday,  September  8.  Mr.  Gardiner  (Editor  of  the  Daily  News)  visited  the 
1st  Army  area  to-day,  and  lunched  with  me.  The  Authorities  were  anxious 
that  he  shoHd  be  well  received,  and  encouraged  to  support  the  demand  for 
Universal  Service.  I thought  him  a pleasant  broad-minded  man,  and  quite 
ready  to  support  Umversal  Service  if  Lord  Kitchener  said  it  was  necessary. 
Friday,  September  10  Letter  received  from  C.G.S.  to  ask  if  I can  arrange  for 
the  27th  Division  to  leave  by  tram  on  17th  and  i8th.  It  is  wanted  to  relieve  a 
French  Division  which  is  apparently  required  to  go  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Robertson  writes,  it  is  necessary  you  should  do  this  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  cause  and  to  meet  Joffre’s  views.  There  has  been  a lot  of  intrigue  be- 
tween the  French  Govt,  and  ours  in  the  shape  of  Winston  and  SarraiP-who 
was  recently  degommed  by  Joffre  and  who  is  to  command  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Mr  J.  French  and  K.  cross  to-night  to  meet  Joffre,  Millerand  and  Sarrail  (who 
has  gre^  political  ii^uence)  at  Calais  to-morrow  to  discuss  when  the  four 
French  Divisions  and  our  two  from  here  will  go.”  I replied  at  once  that  I would 
h Division  to  be  ready  on  the  day  requested.  The  only  difficulty 

r .r  ArtiUery  of  the  23rd  Divn.  (who  replace  the  27th). 

As  the  23rd  Divn.  wiU  be  on  the  left  flank  of  the  ist  Army,  no  doubt  the  2nd 
Army  could  help  with  some  Artillery  on  its  right  flank 

SmJay,  September  12.  In  the  afternoon  Gen.  Foch,  with  his  Cliief  of  Stall' 

( Weygand)  came  to  see  me.  He  explamed  the  nature  of  the  French  operations 
whi^  I already  knew-and  I showed  him  on  the  map  what  I had  arranged  to 

left  of  the  loth  French  Army  would  be  and  he  pointed  on  the  map  that  I would 
be  ^le  to  use  the  road.  Lens  to  Douai  exclusive  of  the  latter  town,  and  thence 
o Orchies.  My  mam  effort  should  be  directed  on  Garvin.  I gathered  that  the 

fight  or  not.  I reassured  him  on  that  point,  and  told  him  that  “Toffre’s  orders 
^See  footnote,  Introduction,  p.  52. 
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were  the  same  to  me  as  those  of  Marshal  French.”  And  at  tea  after  our  inter- 
view, he  asked  if  the  troops  were  en  bon  etat.  I told  him  that  “they  never 
were  in  better  heart  and  were  longing  to  have  a fight.”  As  regards  the  date, 
Foch  said  that  he  would  see  me  again  and  arrange  details  with  me.  He  is  to  see 
Gen.  Joffre  this  evening.  I also  told  Foch  of  Sir  John  French’s  decision  to  hold 
back  the  General  Reserve  and  begged  him  to  discuss  the  point  with  French. 

Alan  Fletcher  returned  from  England  tliis  evening. 

Thursday,  September  i6. 1 wrote  to  Robertson  in  reply  to  his  letter  and  said  I 
did  not  understand  the  difficulty  which  was  being  experienced  in  deciding  as 
to  the  gas.  On  the  one  hand,  with  gas,  decisive  results  were  to  be  expected -on 
the  other  hand,  without  gas,  the  fronts  of  attacks  must  be  restricted,  with  the 
result  of  concentrated  hostile  fire  on  the  attacking  troops,  considerable  loss, 
and  small  progress!  In  my  opinion,  the  attack  ought  not  to  be  launched 
except  with  the  aid  of  gas. 

Hearing  that  the  gas  cylinders  were  not  coming  forward  as  rapidly  as  ex- 
pected, I wrote  to  Robertson  at  lo  p.m.  asking  him  to  send  a special  officer  to 
London  to: — 

{a)  insist  on  gas  factory  working  night  and  day  (at  present  they  only  work 
eight  hours  daily) ; and 

(b)  make  special  arrangements  to  get  the  gas  brought  out  and  sent  up  to  the 
troops. 

The  situation  was  entirely  a special  one  and  special  measures  must  be  taken  to 
ensure  success.  In  the  afternoon,  I rode  to  Robecq  and  showed  Percy  Chubb 
our  rear  lines  of  defence  and  how  we  proposed  to  fight  them. 

Saturday,  September  18. 1 attended  meeting  at  St.  Omer  presided  over  by  Sir  J. 
French.  Sir  Jolm  remarked  that  it  was  easier  to  gain  information  about  the 
strength  and  composition  of  the  enemy’s  forces  than  about  the  French.  I gave 
a short  outline  of  the  attacks  which  the  ist  Army  was  carrying  out  for  the 
information  of  the  meeting.  I urged  the  importance  of  having  the  General 
Reserve  (which  the  C.  in  C.  retains  under  G.H.Q.)  with  the  head  of  its  two 
divisions  at  Noeux  les  Mines  and  Verquin,  respectively,  by  the  morning  of  the 
25  th.  Sir  John  seemed  to  think  that  was  too  close  up. 

Monday,  September  20.  I met  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  military  secretary  (Col. 
Fitzgerald)  at  La  Gorgue  at  about  ii  o’clock.  We  lunched  at  Hinges.  After- 
wards I explained  the  nature  of  our  offensive  operations.  Last  Saturday,  Sir  J. 
French  had  said  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  touch  on  this  subject,  but  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  asks  a commander  for  certain  information  the 
commander  is  bound,  I consider,  to  give  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  K.  told  me 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  with  some  ofhis  colleagues  and  of  the  harm  which  The 
Times  and  those  very  much  in  favour  of  conscription  have  done  to  the  cause 
of  Universal  Service.  He  considers  70  divisions  the  maximum  Army  which 
we  can  keep  in  the  field. 

As  regards  the  forthcoming  operations  he  told  me  that  it  is  of  very  great 
political  importance  to  gain  a success  at  the  present  time.  I told  him  if  the  wind 
were  only  favourable  on  the  25th  we  had  all  of  us  every  confidence.  K.  said 
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goodbye  to  me  near  St.  V enant  and  said  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his  day,  etc. 

e t \vhat  an  advanta^^e  it  is  to  the  Army  that  K.  should  frequently  visit  it  in 
the  Field  and  get  first-hand  information  of  its  needs.  Personally,  I also  felt  the 
advantage  of  having  a talk  with  him  and  getting  to  know  at  first  hand  what 
the  Government  really  expects  of  the  Army.  I can  give  my  orders  with  much 

more  confidence  when  I know  that  efforts  on  a large  scale  are  really  needed  of 
us  at  the  present  time. 

[The  battle  of  Loos  which  began  on  September  2$th,  was  part  of  a grandiose  offen- 
sive planned  byjoffre  partly  in  order  to  flatten  out  the  great  Noyon  salient,  partly  in 
order  to  help  the  Russians.  The  French  attacked  alongside  the  British,  but  their  main 
effort  was  in  Champagne.  The  offensive  was  a costly  failure. 

The  British  effort  might  have  succeeded  but  for  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  Sir 
Jfh^  French.  Not  only  did  he  choose  for  his  H.Q.  a place  with  no  telephone  line  to 
Haig,  but  he  also  kept  the  three  reserve  divisions  under  his  own  control  many  miles 
behind  the  front,  and  did  not  release  them  until  1.20  p.m.,far  too  late  to  be  of  any  value 
in  exploiting  Haig  s initial  success  on  the  first  day. 

In  his  dispatch  describing  the  battle,  French  tried  to  avoid  blame  by  misdating  the 
hour  at  which  he  transferred  the  reserves  to  Haig.  From  then  onwards  relations  between 
the  two  commanders  became  quite  impossible.] 

Hi  day  September  24. 1 took  a ride  and  walked  the  last  two  miles  home.  I got 
back  about  5.30  p.m.  to  meet  Sir  John  French.  He  and  his  C.G.S.  arrived  about 
7.30  p-m.  They  had  been  to  see  Foch.  The  latter  would  attack,  if  he  possibly 
could,  to-morrow,  but  the  hour  would  be  ii  a.m.  I told  Sir  Jolin  that  I had 
arranged  about  the  timings  of  my  attacks,  viz.,  the  3rd  Corps  at  3.30  a.m.  and 
all  the  rest,  if  gas  possible,  as  early  as  possible.  I would  fix  zero  by  10  p.m.  if 
^ were  possible  to  do  so.  If  no  gas,  the  timings  would  be  as  I told  Gough  and 
Rawlmson  this  afternoon.  Sir  John  quite  agreed.  He  left  for  Chateau  Philomel 
Fillers,  while  Robertson  stays  at  St.  Omer.  Robertson  before  leaving,  said 
that  he  was  glad  for  England’s  sake  that  the  fighting  of  the  coming  battle  was 
m my  hands.  I expressed  wonder  how  the  C.  in  C.  hoped  to  control  operations 
twenty-five  miles  away  from  his  C.G.S.  and  Staff. 

Saturday,  September  2s  {Battle  of  Loos).  I went  out  at  5 a.m.  Almost  a calm.  Alan 
H^cher  lit  a cigarette  and  the  smoke  drifted  in  puffs  towards  the  N.E.  Staff' 
Officers  of  Corps  were  ordered  to  stand  by  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  counter 
order  to  attack.  At  one  time,  owing  to  the  calm,  I feared  the  gas  might  simplv 
hang  about  our  trenches.  However,  at  5.15  a.m.  I said  “carry  on.”  I went  to 
top  of  our  wooden  look-out  tower.  The  wind  came  gently  from  S.W.  and 
by  540  had  increased  slightly.  The  leaves  of  the  poplar  trees  gently  rustled 
This  seemed  satisfactory.  But  what  a risk  I must  run  of  gas  blowing  back 
upon  our  own  dense  masses  of  troops ! ° 

TTiesday,  September  28.  Sir  John  French  at  his  interview  with  me  to-day  said 
that  It  was  most  serious  that  the  loth  Army  could  not  make  any  progress  He 
seemed  tired  of  the  war,  and  said  that  “in  his  opinion  we  ought  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  concluding  peace,  otherwise  England  would  be  ruined”  ' 

I could  not  agree,  but  said  we  camiot  make  peace  till  the  German  militarv 
power  IS  beaten.  “ 
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Wednesday,  September  29  (^Hinges),  Haig  to  Kitchener.  My  dear  Lord  Kitchener. 
You  will  doubtless  recollect  how  earnestly  I pressed  you  to  ensure  an  adequate 
Reserve  being  close  in  rear  of  my  attacking  Divisions,  and  under  my  orders. 
It  may  interest  you  to  know  what  happened.  No  Reserve  was  placed  under  me. 
My  attack,  as  has  been  reported,  was  a complete  success.  The  enemy  had  no 
troops  in  liis  second  line,  which  some  of  my  plucky  fellows  reached  and 
entered  without  opposition.  Prisoners  state  the  enemy  was  so  hard  put  to  it  for 
troops  to  stem  our  advance  that  the  officers’  servants,  fatigue-men,  etc.,  in 
Lens  were  pushed  forward  to  hold  their  2nd  Line  to  the  east  of  Loos  and  Hill  70. 

The  two  Reserve  Divisions  (under  C.  in  C.’s  orders)  were  directed  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  the  success  of  the  First  Army  was  known  at  G.H.Q.  They 
came  on  as  quick  as  they  could,  poor  fellows,  but  only  crossed  our  old  trench 
line  with  their  heads  at  6 p.m.  We  had  captured  Loos  12  hours  previously,  and 
reserves  should  have  been  at  hand  then.  This,  you  will  remember,  I requested 
should  be  arranged  by  G.H.Q.  and  Robertson  quite  concurred  in  my  views 
and  wished  to  put  the  Reserve  Division  under  me,  but  was  not  allowed. 

The  final  result  is  that  the  enemy  has  been  allowed  time  in  which  to  bring 
up  troops  and  to  strengthen  his  second  line,  and  probably  to  construct  a third 
line  in  the  direction  in  which  we  are  heading,  viz.,  Pont  a Vendin. 

I have  now  been  given  some  fresh  Divisions,  and  am  busy  planning  an 
attack  to  break  the  enemy  s second  line.  But  the  element  of  surprise  has  gone, 
and  our  task  will  be  a difficult  one. 

I think  it  right  that  you  should  know  how  the  lessons  which  have  been 
learnt  in  the  war  at  such  cost  have  been  neglected.  We  ti>ere  in  a position  to 
make  this  the  turning  point  in  the  war,  and  I still  hope  we  may  do  so,  but 
naturally  I feel  annoyed  at  the  lost  opportunity. 

We  were  all  very  pleased  to  receive  your  kind  telegram,  and  I am,  yours 
very  truly,  D.  Haig. 

Saturday,  October  2.  The  C.G.S.  (Robertson)  came  to  lunch.  Sir  John  French 
returns  to  St.  Omer  to-day.  Robertson  tackled  him  on  the  question  of  reserves. 
His  reply  was  “the  second  day  of  the  battle  was  the  correct  time  to  put  them  in 
and  not  the  first.”  It  seems  impossible  to  discuss  military  problems  with  an  un- 
reasoning brain  of  this  kind.  At  any  rate,  no  good  result  is  to  be  expected  from 
so  doing. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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The  Reserves -Friction  between  Haig  and  Sir  J.  French-Visit  from  Haldane -Robertson 
on  weakness  of  C.I.G.S. -Robertson  reports  the  King’s  views-The  King  presses  for  re- 
moval of  French-The  IGng  visits  Haig-Haig  urges  dismissal  of  French- An  accident  to 
the  King-The  Reserves  again-Haig  sees  Lord  Esher— Suggests  reduction  of  Kitchener’s 
powers -Urges  appointment  of  Robertson  as  C.I.G.S. -Haig  sees  Asquith  and  Bonar 
Law-Dismissal  of  French -Haig  becomes  C.-in-C.-Haig  refuses  to  give  a brigade  to 
Mr.  Churchill -Letters  from  the  King  and  Haldane. 

The  failure  at  Loos  produced  a virtual  revolution  in  the  higher  military  direction 
of  the  war.  It  was  the  fnal  blow  to  the  tottering  prestige  of  Sir  John  French  and 
it  seriously  undermined  the  position  of  Lord  Kitchener.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
Haig  had  succeeded  French  as  Commander-in-ChieJ  in  France  and  Robertson  had 
succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Murray  as  C.I.G.S.  Kitchener  remained  at  the  War  Office 
but  his  powers  were  considerably  reduced  and  Robertson,  as  C.I.G.S.,  became  the 
effective  adviser  of  the  Cabinet  on  military  matters.  The  story  of  these  changes  is  told 
in  some  detail  in  Haig’s  diary  but  very  little  of  this  has  hitherto  been  published.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  important  part  played  by  the  King  who  appears  to  have  given 
strong  support  to  the  movement  to  dismiss  French.'^  Haig’s  account  suggests  that  the 
King  was  far from  acting  as  a mere  figurehead  and  that,  almost  as  much  as  Asquith,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  change  in  command. 

Tuesday,  October  5.  A letter  signed  by  Sir  J.  French  received.  He  says,  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  reports  received  since  ist  inst.  or  other  information  to  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  a postponement  beyond  the  5th  would  be  necessary.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  Oct.  the  28th  Division  steadily 
lost  ground  so  that  we  no  longer  had  a line  of  trench  suitable  for  launch- 
ing an  attack.  The  fact  is  Sir  John  seems  incapable  of  realising  the  nature  of  the 
fighting  which  has  been  going  on  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  fresh  troops 
and  trench  stores  forward  until  adequate  communication  trenches  have  been 
«lug. 

In  reply  I merely  said  that  “everything  possible  will  be  done  to  expedite  the 
arrangements  for  the  attack  on  Fosse  8”  and  then  stated  the  facts  of  the  case. 
Friday,  October  8. 1 motored  to  St.  Omer  and  saw  Sir  J.  French  at  ii  o’clock. 
He  seemed  in  a chastened  mood,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  make  amends 
for  the  fiery  letters  wliich  had  been  sent  me  by  his  orders. 

I explained  die  progress  made  in  our  arrangements  for  the  attack.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  in  full  agreement  with  my  views  that  the  attack  should  not 
be  delivered  until  all  was  ready.  This,  I said  would  not  be  till  the  13th.  He 

^Sec  Introduction,  pp.  36-7,  for  Haig’s  relations  with  Sir  John  French,  both  at  this 
time  and  earlier. 
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wished  me  to  try  and  hurry  things  up  so  as  to  attack  on  the  12th.  I said  I would 
do  my  best. 

Sir  John  read  me  a letter  which  he  had  received  from  Lord  Kitchener  asking 
for  a report  on  the  action  of  the  21st  and  24th  Divns.  Some  of  the  wounded 
had  gone  home  and  said  that  they  had  been  given  impossible  tasks  to  accom- 
plish, and  that  they  had  not  been  fed. 

Saturday,  October  9.  Lord  Haldane  came  to  lunch.  General  H.  Gough  came  to 
meet  him.  Afterwards  Lord  H.  came  to  my  room  and  asked  me  to  give  him 
my  views  on  the  action  of  the  Reserves,  i.e.,  of  the  21st  and  24th  Divs.  during 
the  25th  and  26th  Sept.  He  said  that  feelings  were  so  strong  on  the  subject  in 
England,  that  he  had  come  to  France  to  help  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  I gave  him 
all  the  facts.  The  main  criticism  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  Reserves  were 
not  at  hand  when  wanted.  The  causes  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be: 

1.  Neither  the  C.  in  C.  nor  his  staff  fully  realised  at  the  begiiming  (in  spite 
of  my  letters  and  remarks)  the  necessity  for  reserves  being  close  up  before 
the  action  began. 

2.  The  two  divisions  were  billeted  in  depth  a long  distance  from  where 
they  would  be  wanted,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  them 
before  the  battle  began. 

3 . When  the  course  of  the  fight  showed  that  reserves  were  wanted  at  once 
to  exploit  the  victory,  the  two  divns.  were  hurried  forward  without 
full  consideration  for  their  food,  etc.,  with  the  result  that  the  troops 
arrived  worn  out  at  the  point  of  attack  and  unfit  for  battle. 

4.  But  the  2 1st  and  24th  Divns.  having  only  recently  arrived  in  France,  with 
staffs  and  commanders  inexperienced  in  war,  should  not  have  been  de- 
tailed for  this  work.  It  was  courting  disaster  to  employ  them  at  once  in 
fighting  of  this  nature.  There  w’ere  other  divisions  available  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  arrived  three  days  later  upon  the  battlefield,  namely, 
the  28th  Divn,  the  12th  Divn.  and  the  Guards  Divn. 

I also  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  Lord  Haldane  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
supreme  command  during  the  battle  were  not  satisfactory.  Sir  John  French 
was  at  Philomel  (near  Lillers)  twenty-five  miles  nearly  from  his  C.G.S.  who 
was  at  St.  Omer  with  G.H.Q.  Many  of  us  felt  that  if  these  conditions  continued 
it  would  be  difficult  ever  to  win ! Lord  Haldane  said  that  he  was  very  glad  to 
have  had  tliis  talk  with  me,  and  seemed  much  impressed  with  the  serious 
opinion  which  I had  expressed  to  him. 

[Note:— In  spite  of  the  views  I expressed,  as  given  above,  to  Lord  Haldane, 
the  latter  went  back  to  England  and  stated  that  no  blame  for  failure  could  be 
attached  to  Sir  John  French.]^ 

Monday,  October  ii.  Another  officer^  said  that  the  “German  officers  could  not 
think  why  the  English  had  not  pressed  forward  on  the  26th  Sept.,  as  they  had 
broken  through  their  lines.”  A note-book  of  a man  of  the  Prussian  Guard  also 
indicates  this.  “In  passing  through  Lens  on  the  27th,  we  were  told  that  the 

^Tlois  passage  was  inserted  by  Haig  later. 

^This  refers  to  German  officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Loos  and  had  been 
subsequently  interrogated. 
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British  had  pierced  our  line.”  Capti^red  documents  show  that  the  Germans 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  find  sufficient  men  for  the  Army,  The  1918  class  is  being 
registered. 

Saturday,  October  16. 1 received  a communication  from  G.H.Q.  asking  for  an 
explanation  of  certain  statements  which  I had  made  in  my  report  on  the 
operations  of  25  th  Sept,  and  subsequent  days  regarding  the  want  of  reserves 
at  certain  points,  and  my  opinion  that  our  troops  had  pierced  the  enemy’s  rear 
line  of  defence.  Statements  from  C.O.’s  of  battalions  and  also  captured  diaries 
of  prisoners  and  killed  bear  out  all  I said  in  my  report.  I am  glad  that  the  facts 
should  be  elicited  now  when  it  is  possible  to  get  more  or  less  at  the  truth. 

Sunday,  October  17.  About  2 p.m.  Lt.-General  Robertson,  C.G.S.,  came  to 
see  me.  He  returned  two  days  ago  from  a week  in  London  where  he  went  at 
Lord  K.’s  bidding  to  assist  the  General  Staff  on  matters  connected  with  plans 
for  conducting  the  war  in  view  of  the  new  situation  in  the  Balkans.  He  attended 
several  meetmgs  of  the  Cabinet.  Apparently  there  is  a considerable  dissension. 
One  section  (including  Lloyd  George)  wishes  to  send  troops  to  Salonika. 
Another  section  (including  K.)  wish  to  throw  more  troops  on  to  Gallipoli. 
The  General  Staff  in  London  produced  a paper  on  the  subject.  It  was  really 
written  by  KiggeU.  The  opinion  arrived  at  was  that  all  efforts  should  be  de- 
voted to  securing  a victory  in  France  which  is  the  main  theatre  of  war.  After 
the  paper  was  written.  Lord  K.  told  Murray  who  is  now  “Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Staff”  that  whatever  conclusion  the  General  Staff  arrived  at  in  this  paper,  one 
recommendation  must  be  that  eight  British  Divisions  are  sent  from  France  to 
Gallipoli.  Sir  Archibald  Murray  was  weak  enough  to  comply,  and  added  a 
paragraph  to  the  desired  effect.  This  clearly  shows  that  he  (Murray)  is  quite 
unfit  for  any  responsible  position  as  military  adviser.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  a Cabinet  meeting,  and  the  proposal  to  send  eight  divisions  to  GaUipoli  was 
passed,  though  they  cannot  arrive  there  till  January.  It  was  then  proposed  that 
an  officer  of  experience  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  report  on  the  situation 
and  recommend  where  the  divisions  should  be  landed.  At  one  moment  K. 
fixed  on  me  to  go.  Then  owing  to  a possibility  of  requiring  me  in  France  to 
replace  Sir  Jolin  French,  General  Monro  was  fixed  upon.  The  latter  is  now  in 
London.  Since  these  meetings  the  Government  has  again  changed  its  plans, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  troops  will  be  sent  away  from  France. 

As  regards  Sir  J.  French,  Robertson  told  me  that  when  he  was  in  London, 
Lord  Stamfordham  called  him  up  on  the  telephone  from  Sandringham  and 
asked  him  by  the  King’s  orders  whether  he  did  not  consider  the  time  had  come 
to  replace  Sir  J.  French.  Robertson  did  not  answer.  He  saw  the  King  after- 
wards in  London,  and  now  he  came  to  discuss  the  point  with  me.  I told  him 
at  once  that  up  to  date  I had  been  more  loyal  to  French  and  did  my  best  to  stop 
all  criticisms  of  him  or  his  methods.  Now  at  last,  in  view  of  what  had  happened 
in  the  recent  battle  over  the  reserves,  and  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
general  military  situation,  I had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
the  Empire  to  retain  French  in  command  on  this  the  main  battle  front.  More- 
over, none  of  my  officers  commanding  Corps  had  a liigh  opinion  of  Sir  J.’s 
military  ability  or  military  views;  in  fact,  they  had  no  confidence  in  him.  Robert- 
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son  quite  agreed,  and  left  me  saying  “he  knew  now  how  to  act,  and  would 
report  to  Stamfordham.  ’ He  also  told  me  that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
who  had  up  to  the  present  been  opposed  to  removing  French  had  come  round 
to  the  other  opinion.  F.  does  not  get  on  with  the  French ; Joffre  seems  to  have 
no  great  opinion  of  his  military  views  and  does  not  really  consult  with  him. 
It  is  most  important  at  the  present  time  to  have  someone  to  put  the  British 
case  and  co-operate  with  the  French  in  aiming  at  getting  decisive  results  in 
their  plans  of  operations. 

Friday,  October  22.  Letter  received  to-night  from  General  Robertson,  C.G.S., 
stating  that  he  fears  there  is  a real  danger  of  our  being  dragged  into  a big 
Campaign  in  the  Balkans— and  asking  if  I thought  he  and  I could  do  anything. 
He  enclosed  a paper  giving  his  views  and  is  to  come  to  see  me  to-morrow. 

French  has  gone  to  London,”  he  writes,  and  “he  seems  as  wild  in  his  views  as 
ever,  and  Robertson  ends  up  with  “we  could  win  so  easily  if  we  acted 
rightly.” 

I have  no  doubt  about  winning  but  much  method,  determination  and 
organisation  is  required.  This  I can  discuss  when  I see  R.  to-morrow. 

Sunday,  October  24.  I returned  to  Hinges  for  lunch.  Sir  William  Robertson 
came  to  see  me  and  stayed  to  lunch.  He  was  anxious  that  I should  write  to 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  Government  and  urge  the  importance  of  not  sending 
troops  to  the  Balkans.  I said  I hated  intriguing  in  such  a way,  and  that  (except 
for  him)  I had  no  official  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  I would  express 
my  views  to  the  King  with  whom  I was  dining  to-night,  but  the  best  solution 
in  my  opinion  was  that  he  (Robertson)  should  go  home  as  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  The  Government  seems  quite  incapable  of  deciding  on  a sound 
military  policy  and  sticking  to  it.  A sound  military  adviser,  a man  of  character, 
must  be  found  to  advise  them.  Two  vital  points  must  be  attended  to  before  we 
can  hope  to  be  victorious,  (i)  We  must  have  a larger  Army;  and  (2)  Units  must 
be  trained.  Robertson  said  French  was  in  London  with  views  more  unsettled 
than  usual. 

After  dinner,  1 the  King  asked  me  to  come  to  his  room,  and  asked  me  about 
Sir  J.  French’s  leadership.  I told  him  that  I thought  the  time  to  have  removed 
French  was  after  the  Retreat,  because  he  had  so  mismanaged  matters,  and 
shown  in  the  handling  of  the  small  Expeditionary  Force  in  the  Field  a great 
ignorance  of  the  essential  principles  of  war.  Since  then,  during  the  trench  war- 
fare, the  Army  had  grown  larger  and  I thought  at  first  there  was  no  great 
scope  for  French  to  go  wrong.  I have  therefore  done  my  utmost  to  stop 
criticisms  and  make  matters  run  smoothly.  But  French’s  handling  of  the  re- 
serves in  the  last  battle,  his  obstinacy,  and  conceit,  showed  his  incapacity,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  impossible  for  anyone  to  prevent  him  doing  the  same  things 
again.  I therefore  thought  strongly,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire,  French 
ought  to  be  removed.  I,  personally,  was  ready  to  do  my  duty  in  any  capacity, 
and  of  course  would  serve  under  anyone  who  was  chosen  for  his  militarv  skill 
to  be  C.  in  C.  The  King  said  that  he  had  seen  Generals  Gough  and  Haking^ 

^Haig  had  been  invited  to  dinner  with  the  King  who  was  on  a visit  to  France. 

^General  Sir  Richard  Haking  then  commanding  nth  Corps. 
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that  afternoon,  and  that  they  had  told  him  startling  truths  of  French’s  unfitness 
for  the  command.  General  Robertson  also  told  him  that  it  was  “impossible 
to  deal  with  French,  his  mind  was  never  the  same  for  two  consecutive 
minutes.”  I get  back  to  Hinges  about  11.30. 

Thursday,  October  28. 1 left  Hinges  at  9 a.m.  and  rode  to  La  Buissiere.  On  the 
way  I looked  at  the  various  parades  where  the  troops  were  forming  up  prior 
to  the  King’s  inspection. 

His  Majesty  arrived  by  car  at  10.40  and  got  on  liis  horse  at  La  Buissiere.  He 
rode  my  chestnut  mare,  which  I have  ridden  regularly  for  over  a year.  The 
mare  was  well  exercised  this  morning,  and  Lieut.  Black  (17th  Lancers)  had 
tried  her  with  cheering  men  and  children  waving  flags  yesterday.  She  went 
perfectly  quietly. 

Corps  H.Q.  and  representative  Brigade  from  4th  Corps  were  drawn  up 
near  La  Buissiere.  They  gave  a Royal  Salute  and  presented  arms  on  the  King’s 
arrival  on  the  groimd. 

His  Majesty  then  rode  down  the  ranks,  and  when  clear,  three  cheers  were 
given  for  the  King.  The  mare  went  as  quietly  as  possible. 

We  then  rode  on  a few  hundred  yards  towards  Bethune  to  where  the  nth 
Corps  had  a Brigade  and  some  guns  drawn  up.  General  Haking  and  Staff  re- 
ceived the  King,  and  the  inspection  was  carried  out  as  before,  followed  by 
cheering.  Everything  passed  off  well. 

A little  further  on  we  were  met  by  General  Gough  and  the  ist  Corps  Staff. 
A representative  Brigade  from  the  Corps  was  similarly  inspected  and  finally 
the  King  presented  the  V.C.  to  Captain  Foss  for  gallantry  at  Neuve  Chapelle. 

We  then  rode  about  quarter  of  a mile  on  to  the  Flying  Corps  ground  at 
Hesdigneul.  A small  squad  of  about  70  officers  and  men  were  drawn  up.  The 
King  inspected  them  and  was  talking  to  Colonel  Ashmore,  commanding  the 
“Flying  Wing”  ist  Army,  when  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  “squadron”  gave 
the  order,  “Three  cheers  for  the  King.”  The  King  was  close  to  the  right-hand 
man  with  whom  he  was  talking  and  the  mare’s  head  was  witliin  a few  feet  of 
the  cheering  soldiers.  At  the  waving  of  hats,  the  mare  threw  up  her  head,  the 
Edng  seemed  to  clutch  the  reins  very  firmly  and  pulled  the  mare  backwards. 
The  groimd  was  very  wet  and  the  grass  slippery,  so  that  the  mare’s  hind  legs 
slipped  from  under  her,  and  she  fell  with  the  King  partly  underneath  her. 
The  King  seemed  to  have  his  wind  taken  and  his  leg  hurt.  Several  of  us  undid 
his  collar,  and  we  lifted  him  to  his  car  which  was  close  at  hand.  He  was  taken 
at  once  to  Chateau  Junelle,  Aire. 

I immediately  motored  to  Lapugnoy  Clearing  Hospital  (wliich  was  to  have 
been  inspected)  and  saw  Surgeon-General  Macpherson  and  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Wallace  (the  consulting  surgeon  attached  to  this  Army),  I sent  the  latter  at 
once  to  Chateau  JmieUe. 

It  was  a most  unfortunate  accident.  We  were  within  50  yards  of  the  place 
at  wliich  the  King  was  to  dismount  for  the  day.  He  was  then  to  look  round  the 
aeroplanes  on  foot,  and  come  to  Hinges  for  lunch  with  me.  The  mare  was  so 
quiet  all  through  the  day,  too,  but  the  waving  caps  and  the  sudden  cheering 
would  have  upset  any  horse  at  such  a close  distance. 
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Report  received  at  2 p.m,  from  Mr.  Cutlibert  Wallace  saying  the  King  is  in 
bed.  He  has  as  nurse  Miss  Ward  (who  looked  after  King  Edward)  and  is  not 
suffering  pain.  A consultation  with  Sir  Anthony  Bowlby  and  another  surgeon 
will  take  place  at  3 p.m.  Until  then,  Mr.  Wallace  declines  to  give  any  opinion. 
This  is  the  etiquette  of  the  profession. 

A very  wet  afternoon.  About  5 p.m.  a telephone  message  was  received  from 
Sir  Derek  Keppel  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  consultation  of  surgeons  is  that 
the  King  has  no  bones  broken,  but  is  to  remain  in  bed  for  a day  or  two  to  re- 
cover from  the  stiffness  and  bruises.  He  was  also  desired  by  the  King  to  say  that 
HisMajesty  knewvery  well  thatthemarehadnever  done  such  a thing  before  and 
that  I was  not  to  feel  perturbed  at  what  had  happened  (or  words  to  that  effect). 

I telephoned  and  also  wrote  to  thank  the  King,  through  Derek,  for  liis  kind 
message. 

Monday,  November  i.  Sir  Jolm  French  seemed  in  good  spirits.  He  was  most 
amusing  over  his  experience  at  the  recent  Cabinet  Meetings.  He  said  he  had 
spent  the  last  ten  days  travelling  between  London  and  St.  Omer.  Lord  Crewe 
presided  when  Asquith  was  ill.  Everyone  seemed  desirous  to  speak  at  the  same 
moment.  One  would  say,  “Please  allow  me  to  finish  what  I am  saying.” 
Another  would  interrupt,  and,  a tliird  would  shout  from  the  far  end  of  the 
table  that  he  meant  to  have  his  say  on  the  matter  too.  Poor  Lord  Crewe  feebly 
rapped  the  table,  and  said  “Order  please,”  in  a disconsolate  way ! This  sort  of 
thing  really  makes  one  tremble  for  the  Empire ! Sir  Jolin  crosses  to  London  to- 
morrow for  another  Cabinet  Meeting.  I hope  Mr.  Asquith  will  be  able  to 
preside. 

Tuesday,  November  2.  The  Times  to-day  published  a despatch  from  Sir  J. 
French  dealing  with  operations  of  September  25th.  It  is  full  of  mis-statements 
of  fact.  My  Staff  are  comparing  the  despatch  with  the  orders  and  telegrams 
received  from  G.H.Q.  and  will  make  out  a note  on  the  subject.  It  is  too  dis- 
graceful of  a C.  in  C.  to  try  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  people  by 
distorting  facts  in  liis  Official  Reports. 

Thursday,  November  4. 1 sent  in  a letter  to  G.H.Q.  to-day  calling  attention  to 
two  paras,  in  Sir  J.  French’s  recent  despatch  which  are  incorrect -para.  ii.  I 
enclosed  copies  of  three  telegrams  which  showed  that  the  21st  and  24  th  Divi- 
sions were  not  placed  under  my  orders  as  stated,  nor  did  I issue  orders  to 
G.O.C.  I ith  Corps  as  he  was  not  under  my  command ; para.  13  (9)  The  Guards 
Division  was  not  placed  under  my  orders  till  4.15  p.m.  not  “on  the  morning  of 
the  26th,”  as  stated. 

Saturday,  November  6.  Letter  received  from  Robertson  who  returned  from 
London  on  Wednesday.  “Matters  don’t  improve  much  at  home-in  fact,  not  at 
all.”  The  papers  to-day  announce  that  Lord  K.  has  left  the  War  Office  and  is 
replaced  by  the  P.M.  Some  seem  to  think  K.  has  left  the  War  Office  for  good. 

Sir  J.  French  has  returned  from  England  and  is  in  bed  with  a heart  attack. 
We  wonder  whether  that  is  a result  of  my  letter  to  G.H.Q.  asking  that  paras. 
II  and  13  (9)  of  his  last  despatch  may  be  corrected. 

Sunday,  November  7. 1 motored  to  St.  Omer  and  lunched  with  Sir  W.  Robert- 
son. After  lunch  we  went  to  his  office  and  he  told  me  of  his  discussions  in 
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London.  Lord  Kitchener  has  apparently  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  misled 
his  colleagues  regarding  the  Balkans  and  the  possibility  of  Germany  being  able 
to  detach  troops  to  that  theatre.  K.  has  now  gone  to  Alexandria.  Lord  K. 
recently  promoted  Birdwood^  to  be  a Lieut. -General  over  the  heads  of 
Rawlinson,  Pulteney  and  many  others.  Birdwood  will  be  a tool  in  K.’s  hands. 

Robertson  has  recommended  to  Mr.  Asquith  that  the  British  Govt,  should 
take  a more  prominent  part  in  the  policy  of  the  war.  Hitherto  the  French 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way  and  without  full  reflection  embarked  on  an 
expedition  in  the  Balkans.  I hope  that  Robertson  will  go  home  as  strategical 
adviser  to  the  Government  with  the  rank  of  General,  in  fact,  as  Chief  of  Im- 
perial General  Staff.  Besides  advising  Govt,  he  should  frequently  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  H.Q.  staff  at  Calais  and  settle  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Allies  of  how  to  win  the  war.  In  my  opinion  the  French  want  guiding.  They 
are  either  unduly  elated  or  groundlessly  depressed.  At  present  they  are  de- 
pressed and  it  will  be  dangerous  if  a feeling  of  despondency  is  allowed  to 
spread  to  subordinates,  because  the  whole  Army  will  then  become  useless  in 
battle  and  will  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  disciplined  Germans. 

Monday,  November  8.  I received  two  letters  from  C.G.S.-one  commenting 
on  my  reports  on  the  papers  which  I had  forwarded  re  the  21st  and  24th  Divns. 
and  the  action  of  the  Reserves  at  Loos.  Tliis  correspondence  the  C.  in  C. 
directed  to  cease.  The  other  letter  was  in  reply  to  mine  of  4th  inst.  calling  the 
Field-Marshal’s  attention  to  certain  inaccuracies  in  his  despatch  which  was 
published  on  Nov.  2nd.  The  C.G.S.  is  directed  to  state  that  the  statements  in 
question  are  “substantially  correct”  and  call  for  no  amendment.  In  reply,  I 
state  that  the  paras,  of  the  despatch  to  which  I take  exception,  “convey  the 
impression  that  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  25th  Sept.  I was  able  to  use  the  21st  and 
24th  Divns.  in  support  of  the  attacking  troops,  and  similarly  that  I could  make 
use  of  the  Guards  Divn.  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  This  was  not  the  case,  and  I 
beg  to  request  that  this  fact  may  be  placed  on  record.” 

Wednesday,  November  10.  After  the  Conference  I saw  Sir  John  in  his  own  room 
regarding  the  correspondence  which  I have  had  on  the  subject  of  Reserves, 
and  his  recent  despatch.  He  promised  to  send  all  my  letters  on  the  subject  to 
the  War  Office,  and  to  let  me  see  his  covering  letter  which  will  accompany 
the  correspondence.  I said  all  I wanted  was  that  the  true  facts  of  the  operations 
should  be  placed  on  record.  He  was  most  anxious  that  I should  know  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  article  by  Repington  in  The  Times  of  November 
2nd.  2 1 said  that  my  only  thought  was  how  to  win  the  war,  and  that  my  duties 
as  G.O.C.  1st  Army  took  up  all  my  time.  I gather  that  no  one  of  importance 
takes  much  notice  of  Sir  J.  French  when  he  goes  to  London,  and  that  he  feels 
his  loss  of  position. 

Sunday,  November  14.  Lord  Esher  came  to  lunch.  We  had  a long  talk  afterwards 

Tater  Field-Marshal  Sir  William  Birdwood.  He  commanded  the  Australian  Corps 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  War,  5th  Army.  Died  1950. 

2An  article  in  which  Repington  regretted  that  the  operations  at  Loos  were  not  imder 
the  direct  command  of  French  whose  abilities  were  by  impUcation  contrasted  favourably 
with  those  of  Haig. 
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on  the  general  situation  at  home,  and  agreed  that  he  should  go  to  London 
to-morrow  and  recommend: 

1.  That  General  Robertson  should  be  appointed  C.I.G.S.  and  to  advise  the 
War  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  direct  (not  through  S.  of  S.  for  War). 

2.  That  the  D.M.O.^  and  D.S.D.^  directorates  be  removed  from  the  W^ar 
Office  and  placed  in  the  Horse  Guards  under  General  Robertson.  This 
to  be  the  “Imperial  General  Staff.” 

3 . That  the  D.M.T.^  (which  deals  with  Home  Defence  and  Training)  be  re- 
organised as  a local  General  Staff  and  be  placed  under  a C.  in  C.  of  the 

United  Kingdom.  Sir  A.  Murray  could  remain  as  the  Chief  of  this 
General  Staff. 

The  effect  of  these  proposals,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  to  strengthen  the  Imperial 
General  Staff,  and  keep  it  free  from  the  administrative  details  carried  out  in  the 
W^ar  Office.  The  C.I.G.S.  can  then  devote  his  whole  time  to  thinking  over  the 
war  and  its  problems— will  advise  the  Cabinet,  and  will  be  in  position  to  keep 
111  closer  touch  with  the  French  General  Staff.  On  the  other  hand,  the  War 
Office  will  become  purely  an  Office  of  Administration  with  the  A.G.  and 
Q.M.G.  and  M.G.O.^  responsible  for  the  provision  of  men,  supplies,  and 
ordnance  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  General  Staff. 

Lord  Esher  asked  what  should  be  done  with  Lord  Kitchener.  I replied 
appoint  him  Viceroy  of  India.”  Trouble  is  brewing  there  and  in  Burma. 
Some  blood  letting  will  become  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  body  politic ! 
The  Germans  are  doing  their  best  to  land  arms  in  Burma  and  also  to  send  them 
by  land  to  China.  Disaffection  is  also  being  encouraged.  No  great  harm  can 
happen  if  the  authorities  in  India  and  Burma  are  alert  and  take  precautions  in 
time.  If  Lord  K.  won  t go  to  India,  then  let  him  be  the  business  manager  at  the 
head  of  the  V^ar  Office,  with  a seat  and  vote  on  the  V^ar  Committee.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  important  to  remove  Lord  K.  from  the  Adediterranean  and  Egypt 
because  wherever  he  is,  by  his  masterful  action  he  will  give  that  sphere  of  the 
operations  an  undue  prominence  in  the  strategical  picture. 

November  15  {London),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  My  dear  Haig,  I have 
got  your  letter.  Many  thanks.  I shall  try  my  best  to  help  put  things  straight, 
but  I confess  I have  small  hope  of  achieving  anything  useful.  We  seem  to  have 
gone  mad.  K.  is  wiring  for  instant  action  in  Alexandretta  and  here  they  are 
rushing  about  wondering  whether  we  ought  to  send  troops  there,  quite 
irrespective  of  any  strategical  basis  or  foundation.  Stamfordham  writes  that 
the  King  is  quite  sure  of  the  two  changes  he  ought  to  make  in  France,  and  at 
the  W.O.  but  that  he  camiot  make  them. 

Murray  is  thought  by  Stamfordham  (who,  of  course,  does  not  understand) 
to  be  doing  very  well,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  suits  the  politicians  for  the  time 
being.  I feel  sure  I know  exactly  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  fact,  I think  and  feel 
the  same  as  you  do,  but  what  I can  really  do  is  doubtful.  I am  now  off  to  begin 

^Director  of  Military  Operations. 

^Director  of  Staff  Duties. 

^Director  of  Military  Training. 

‘Master  General  of  Ordnance. 
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to  try.  I see  the  King  to-night,  and  the  P.M.  tliis  morning  when  he  returns  from 
the  country.  At  any  rate,  I mean  to  tell  them  the  Army  in  France  must  be  given 
a chance.  Do  you  know  that  French  is  in  bed  again  till  Wednesday.  I think  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  you  in  command.  Yours  very  truly,  William  Robertson. 
P.S.  You  need  have  no  fear  about  my  speaking  my  mind  to  them. 

November  17  [Hotel  de  Crillon,  Paris),  SirWilliam  Robertson  to  Haig.  Just  a line 
to  say  I am  doing  my  best.  Asquith,  Grey,  Balfour  and  Lloyd  George,  came 
here  (bringing  me)  on  Tuesday  to  see  corresponding  Frenchmen.  Murray 
remained  in  London.  We  have  had  much  talking  as  usual.  It  is  still  too  soon 
to  say  whether  I have  achieved  anything.  I think  we  may  come  out  of  Gallipoli 
and  that  at  any  rate  orders  will  be  sent  to  prepare  for  withdrawal.  Kitchener  is 
still  S.  of  S.  for  War  and  is  causing  much  confusion  by  acting  as  such  in  the 
Mediterranean.  His  Alexandretta  scheme  has  been  finally  rejected.  Asquith 
has  asked  me  to  return  to  London  to  help  with  matters  a little  further.  I think 
K.  is  the  chief  trouble.^  He  ought  to  be  moved  on  but  they  fear  to  move  him 
and  yet  it  is  hopeless  his  being  away  so  long  as  he  is  Secretary  of  State. 

Thanks  to  K.’s  absence  the  General  Staff  have  recently  made  a certain  posi- 
tion for  themselves  and  for  Murray  but  the  latter  is  as  wobbly  as  ever  and  I 
think  it  is  observed.  Tilings  are  still  in  a frightful  jumble  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  put  them  straight  because  the  pohticians  keep  the  power  in  their  hands  and 
yet  will  not  decide  on  anything. 

Thursday,  November  18.  Mr.  Willie  Redmond,  M.P.,  called  to  see  me  this 
evening.  He  seemed  most  anxious  to  help  and  spoke  of  Ireland  raising  50,000 
men.  The  Munsters  are  very  weak,  only  about  500.  He  is  to  do  his  best  to  help 
recruiting  for  them.  I have  only  three  other  battalions  of  Irishmen  in  this  Army, 
viz.,  two  battns.  of  Irish  Guards  and  the  ist  Irish  Rifles.  I showed  Redmond 
over  the  Advanced  Hd.  Qrs.  He  was  most  interested  and  much  pleased  with 
our  kindness.  He  lunched  with  ist  Divn. 

Tuesday,  November  23. ^ A fine  morning.  Doris  and  I went  shopping  and  at 
1.45  we  lunched  at  10  Downing  Street.  I sat  next  Mrs.  Asquith  and  after  the 
ladies  left  the  room  I sat  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  asked  me  various  questions, 
and  I impressed  on  him  the  necessity  for  organising  D.M.O.  and  D.S.D.  as 
Imperial  General  Staff  under  Sir  WiUiam  Robertson,  say,  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
but  independent  of  the  War  Office.  The  P.M.  agreed  and  added  that  General 
Robertson  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  The  matters  we  discussed  were 
of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Empire  that  I never  alluded  to  my  own  affairs,  and 
the  differences  which  I had  had  with  Sir  J.  French  over  the  despatch  he 
published  on  Nov.  2nd. 

Wednesday,  November  24.  At  6.30  p.m.  I attended  at  the  Colonial  Office  by 
appointment,  and  saw  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  (Chief  Opposi- 
tion Whip)  was  present  at  the  interview.  The  main  points  I urged  were: 

would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  Robertson  had  any  but  the  highest  respect  for 
Kitchener  on  personal  grounds.  What  he  objected  to  was  the  anomalous  constitutional 
position  created  by  Kitchener’s  dual  role  as  poHtical  head  of  the  Army  and  as  the  senior 
Field-Marshal  in  employment.  See  Introduction,  p.  34. 

*Haig  had  gone  on  leave  to  England  for  a few  days. 
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1.  The  immediate  removal  of  Imperial  General  Staff  (with  Sir  Win. 
Robertson  as  C.I.G.S.)  to  Horse  Guards,  so  as  to  be  free  from  War  Office 
routine  and  questions  of  administration,  General  Staff  to  lay  down  the 
size  of  the  Army  required,  and  how  it  is  to  be  employed. 

2.  The  formation  of  only  one  class  of  Army  instead  of  three  as  at  present 
(Territorials,  K.’s  and  Regular  Armies). 

3 . The  Divisions  to  be  of  similar  establishments  throughout  the  Field  Force 
in  order  to  enable  reliefs  to  be  carried  out  without  readjustments  of 
fronts.  At  present.  Territorial  Division  is  2,400  rifles,  12  guns  and  4 hows, 
-less  than  the  Regular  Division ! 

4.  Units  at  the  front  to  be  maintained  at  full  strength.  My  Army  alone  is 
21,000  of  all  ranks  deficient. 

I did  not  mention  anything  about  Sir  J.  French.  Mr.  B.  Law  stated  how 
Lord  K.  had  misled  the  Govt,  and  wondered  what  appointment  could  be 
found  for  him  to  remove  him  from  London ! He  drove  me  home  to  Princes 
Gate.  He  struck  me  as  an  honest,  feeble  man,  but,  he  failed  to  realise  the  urgent 
necessity  for  immediate  and  energetic  action.  The  situation  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Egypt  are  full  of  terrors  for  him  and  the  Government  at  present.  They 
cannot  look  beyond. 

Friday,  December  3.  Lord  K.  was  most  friendly.  He  began  by  telling  me  of  the 
general  situation.  We  had  only  gone  to  Salonika  to  satisfy  the  French  and  to 
give  employment  to  General  Sarrail  (a  politician).  K.  had  to-day  given  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Prime  Minister.  We  must  withdraw  at  once  from  Salonika, 
otherwise  he  declined  to  be  responsible  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  and 
control  of  the  war,  and  must  resign.  ^ He  was  most  anxious  about  Egypt,  and 
had  sent  my  paper  by  special  messenger  to  Egypt  this  afternoon.  As  to  Gallipoli, 
our  position  there  would  be  reduced,  and  strengthened. 

As  regards  myself,  nothing  had  been  definitely  settled  but  today  he  had 
written  to  the  Prime  Minister  recommending  that  I should  be  appointed  to 
succeed  Sir  J.  French.  If  the  P.M.  did  not  settle  the  matter  to-day,  he  would 
again  press  for  a settlement  to-morrow,  but  in  any  case  he  had  taken  the  matter 
in  hand  and  I must  not  trouble  my  head  over  it.  As  soon  as  I was  in  the  saddle, 
he  would  see  me  again.  Meantime,  he  said  that  I must  not  be  afraid  to  criticise 
any  of  his  actions  which  I found  unsatisfactory ; he  had  only  one  thought,  viz., 
to  do  his  best  to  end  the  war.  I was  also  to  keep  friendly  with  the  French. 
General  Joffre  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  C.  in  C.  in  France,  where  he  knew 
the  coimtry  and  general  situation  well.  It  was  different  elsewhere,  e.g.,  the 
Balkans  and  Egypt,  etc.  But  in  France,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  meet  the 
French  C.  in  C.’s  wishes  whatever  may  be  our  personal  feelings  about  the 

^The  object  of  sending  a Franco-British  force  to  the  Greek  port  of  Salonika  was  to 
secure  a base  from  which  aid  could  be  given  to  Serbia.  At  the  end  of  September  about 
13,000  troops  were  landed  there,  but  they  were  not  enough  to  affect  the  German  offensive 
in  the  autumn — an  offensive  which  totally  destroyed  the  Serb  Army.  The  army  at 
Salonika  was  greatly  augmented  in  the  next  three  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
served  any  useful  purpose.  The  British  only  agreed  to  continue  there  at  the  insistence  of 
the  French  whose  motives  were  largely  those  of  politics  and  prestige  connected  with  the 
personality  of  General  Sarrail  the  C.-in-C. 
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French  Army  and  its  Commanders.  I would  have  a free  hand  as  to  my  Staff. 
He  said  he  was  taking  Sir  Wm.  Robertson  as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Would  I like 
Murray?  I said  no,  but  I wished  to  bring  Butler  along  with  me  as  he  knew 
the  character  of  the  war  in  wliich  we  were  engaged  better  than  anyone  at 
G.H.Q.  or  at  home.  He  again  kindly  told  me  that  he  would  look  after  my 
interests  and  wished  me  good  luck. 

Friday,  December  lo.  About  7 p.m.  I received  a letter  from  the  Prime  Minister 
(Asquith)  marked  “Secret”  and  enclosed  in  three  envelopes!  It  was  dated 
10  Downing  Street,  Dec.  8, 1915,  and  ran  as  follows:  “Sir  J.  French  has  placed 
in  my  hands  his  resignation  of  the  Office  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces 
in  France.  Subject  to  the  King’s  approval,  I have  the  pleasure  of  proposing  to 
you  that  you  should  be  his  successor.  I am  satisfied  that  this  is  the  best  choice 
that  could  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Army  and  the  Country.”  Mr.  Asquith 
then  went  on  to  ask  my  views  about  a Chief  of  the  Staff.  I wrote  at  once 
accepting  the  appointment  and  recommended  Major-Gen.  Butler  to  be 
C.G.S.  I sent  the  letter  by  my  A.D.C.  Straker  to  St.  Omer  who  gave  it  to  the 
King’s  Messenger  himself. 

Saturday,  December  ii.  Letter  received  from  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  telling  me  that  on  Dec.  8th  I was  elected  an  “Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  College,”  and  asking  me  if  they  might  enrol  me.  He  says,  “This 
is  the  only  power  we  have  of  doing  honour  to  the  members  of  the  college.”  I 
replied  at  once,  accepting  the  honour. 

About  2 o’clock  I motored  to  La  Gorgue  (H.Q.  of  the  Guards  Divn.)  and 
saw  Lord  Cavan  commanding.  He  stated  that  in  spite  of  the  very  heavy  rain 
the  trenches  were  in  a satisfactory  condition.  All  Cavan’s  arrangements  are 
excellent.  Winston  Churchill  has  been  doing  duty  in  the  trenches,  and  the 
C.O.  of  the  Battalion  with  which  he  was  speaks  highly  of  his  keenness.  His 
knowledge,  however,  is  “where  we  were  15  months  ago,”  so  he  has  to  learn 
a good  deal.  The  enemy  has  strengthened  his  detachments  opposite  the 
Guards  Divn. 

Sunday,  December  12.  The  difficulty  of  fmding  a place  for  General  Henry 
Wilson  was  discussed.  I said  he  must  command  a Division  before  being  given 
a Corps,  and  Robertson  thought  he  would  do  less  harm  in  France  than  in 
England!  I raised  no  objection  to  giving  Archie  Murray  (now  C.I.G.S.)  a 
Corps,  because  he  is  quite  fit  to  command  a Corps  on  a defensive  front,  and  is 
an  educated  soldier,  though  rather  lacking  in  decision  and  judgment.  He 
thought  General  Butler  too  junior  to  be  my  C.G.S.  but  I pointed  out  that  no 
one  had  had  such  experience  in  practical  Staff  work  in  the  Field  as  Butler,  or 
had  done  so  well. 

As  regards  my  successor  as  G.O.C.  ist  Army,  I recommended  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson.  Though  not  a sincere  man,  he  has  brains  and  experience.  R. 
agreed  that  he  was  the  best  choice. 

Tuesday,  December  14.  At  9 a.m.  the  Military  Secretary  (Br.-Gen.  H.  Lowther) 
came  to  see  me  at  my  request.  He  blew  that  Sir  J.  French  had  resigned  his 
Command,  and  I told  him  privately  that  I had  accepted  the  appointment  as  his 
successor.  I offered  him  to  continue  on  with  me  as  Mil.  Sec.  which  he  gladly 
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accepted.  I stated  that  I had  only  one  idea,  namely,  to  do  my  utmost  to  win 
the  war,  that  in  my  eyes  only  those  who  had  proved  their  fitness  for  advance- 
ment should  be  promoted.  I had  no  “friends”  when  it  came  to  military  pro- 
motion, and  I would  not  tolerate  a “job”  being  done.  Lowther  fully  under- 
stood and  agreed.  He  told  me  that  Sir  John  wished  to  give  an  Infantry  Brigade 
to  Winston  Churchill ! I said  that  was  impossible  until  W.  had  shown  that  he 
could  bear  responsibility  in  action  as  C.O.  of  a Battalion.  I also  added  that  I 
had  no  wish  to  change  anything  for  change’s  sake,  and  that  if  Sir  John  had 
already  selected  some  good  officers  for  appointments  which  were  vacant,  by 
all  means  let  them  be  appointed  forthwith  and  not  delay  on  my  account. 
Lowther  told  me  that  Sir  Jolm  arrived  from  Havre  last  night,  and  received  a 
telegram  from  Lord  K.  ordering  him  to  London.  So  he  was  going  there  to-day, 
but  proposed  to  return  Friday. 

After  lunch  I motored  to  La  Buissiere  and  saw  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  com- 
manding 4th  Corps.  He  told  me  that  Lt.-General  Henry  Wilson  was  thinking 
of  going  on  half-pay.  As  Henry  Wilson  is  a friend  of  his,  I told  him  on  no 
account  was  it  possible  for  an  officer  of  his  standing  to  do  that.  I was  willing  to 
help  him  in  every  possible  way  to  find  a suitable  appointment:  that  this  war 
was  so  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  that  there  was  room  for  everyone  of  us.  I 
told  him  to  offer  H.W.  a Division  from  me.  I did  not  add  that  I knew  H.  W. 
had  been  abusing  me  and  other  British  Generals  and  that  he  instigated  an 
article  in  the  Observer  suggesting  that  the  British  Army  in  France  should  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Foch ! 

Saturday,  December  18.  I left  Hinges  about  1.30  and  motored  to  St.  Omer 
where  I saw  Sir  John  French  at  3 p.m.  He  did  not  look  very  well  and  seemed 
short  of  breath  at  times. 

He  expressed  a wish  to  help  me  and  the  Army  in  France  to  the  best  of  his 
power  at  home.  Then  he  said  that  “there  was  a delicate  personal  matter”  which 
he  wished  to  speak  about.  This  was  that  he  had  wanted  to  give  Winston 
Churchill  an  Infantry  Brigade.  This  had  been  vetoed  but  he  was  anxious  that 
Winston  should  have  a Battalion.  I replied  that  I had  no  objection  because 
Winston  had  done  good  work  in  the  trenches,  and  we  were  short  of  Battalion 

C. O.’s.  I then  said  goodbye.  Winston  Churchill  then  appeared  and  I told  him 
what  I had  said  to  French.  I next  saw  the  Military  Secretary  and  arranged  for 
W.  to  be  posted  to  the  9th  K.R.R.  in  the  14th  Divn. 

I also  wired  to  Colonel  (temp.  Major-Gen.)  Call  well  at  the  War  Office, 

D. M.I.  and  offered  him  appointment  as  my  Military  Secretary.  He  replied 
that  his  services  were  required  there  for  the  present,  so  I decided  to  offer  the 
post  to  the  Duke  of  Teck  who  is  now  working  in  the  Military  Secretary’s 
branch  at  the  War  Office.  He  has  no  axe  to  grind  in  the  way  of  appointments 
and  is  genial  in  temperament  and  popular. 

December  16,  Lord  Haldane  to  Haig.  My  dear  Haig,  It  was  with  mingled  feelings 
that  I read  the  news-sadness  about  Sir  Jolin- whom  I like  much-and  rejoicing 
over  the  chance  that  has  come  to  the  brilliant  soldier  whom  I have  known  and 
admired  for  so  long. 

I have  for  months  past  wished  that  you  had  been  in  London  from  the 
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beginning -with  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war  and  the  opportunity  of 
playing  chess  against  the  Great  General  Staff  of  Germany.  I know  which  I 
should  have  backed.  You  have  a great  strategical  mind-a  rare  gift  in  this 
country. 

But  now  you  have  a great  task  and  responsibility,  a task  and  responsibility 
with  wliich  you  are  admirably  fitted  by  gifts  and  by  training  to  deal. 

My  best  wishes  are  with  you  in  this  new  and  higher  phase  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  military  careers  of  modern  times.  Believe  me,  yours  very 
sincerely,  Haldane. 

December  17  [Buckingham  Palace),  King  George  V to  Haig.  My  Dear  Haig,  I take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  satisfaction  with  which  I 
approved  of  your  succeeding  Sir  John  French  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  my 
Army  in  France. 

I know  you  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  troops  serving  under  you,  and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  assure  you  with  what  implicit  trust  I look  forward  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  Western  Front  under  your  able  direction. 

Remember  that  it  will  always  be  a pleasure  to  me  to  help  you  in  any  way  I 
can,  to  carry  out  your  heavy  task  and  important  responsibilities. 

I hope  you  will  from  time  to  time  write  to  me  quite  freely  and  tell  me  how 
matters  are  progressing.  Naturally  I shall  consider  your  letters  in  the  strictest 
confidence. 

I saw  Lady  Haig  yesterday  evening  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  she  is  extremely 
well  and  very  pleased.  Believe  me,  very  sincerely  yours,  George  R.I. 


CHAPTER  V 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

Haig  takes  over-His  orders  from  Kitchener -Letters  from  Robertson-Relations  with 
the  French-Court  Martial  in  Scots  Guards- Arrest  of  F.E.  Smith- Visit  from  Kitchener- 
Haig  resists  proposals  ofjoffre- Considers  dismissing  Plumer, 

The  Allied  plan  for  1916  had  been  agreed  by  Joffre  and  Sir  John  French  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Chantilly  shortly  before  Haig  became  Commander-in-Chief 
It  was  to  be  a simultaneous  offensive  by  the  French^  British  and  Russian  armies 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  accompanied  by  an  Italian  attack  against  the  Austrians. 
As  a preliminary  to  the  major  offensive  Joffre  favoured  preparatory  offensives  by  the 
British  in  order  to  soften  German  resistance.  Haig  was  willing  to  commit  the  British 
to  a single  limited  offensive  of  this  nature  provided  it  was  launched  shortly  before  the 
main  attack.  Joffre  however  tried  to  insist  upon  several  preparatory  attacks.  To  this 
proposal  Haig  was  strongly  opposed.  He  regarded  a whole  series  of  disconnected  pre- 
paratory offensives  as  futile  and  serving  only  to  wear  out  his  own  armies. 

Haig  was  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense  under  Joffre’ s command.  His  instructions  from 
Kitchener  were  to  support  and  co-operate  with  the  French,  but  his  command  was 
specifically  declared  to  be  independent.  Joffre  therefore  could  not  overrule  him.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  whole  discussion  became  irrelevant  when  the  Germans  launched 
their  offensive  against  Verdun  at  the  end  of  February.  The  Allied  plan  for  1916  had  to 
be  recast. 

Haig  now  for  the  first  time  found  himself  in  regular  contact  with  the  world  of 
politics.  New  problems  faced  him.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  unfortunate  arrest  of  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith,  were  of  a humorous  nature;  others  were  more  serious.  The  correspon- 
dence between  Haig  and  the  new  C.I.G.S.,  Sir  William  Robertson,  shows  something 
of  the  confusion  which  reigned  in  Asquith’s  Cabinet.  It  also  shows  the  close  co- 
operation between  C.I.G.S.  and  Commander-in-Chief,  which  was  to  be  so  valuable 
to  Haig  in  the  next  two  years. 

Sunday,  December  19.  I took  over  command  of  the  Army  in  France  and 
Flanders  to-day  at  noon.  I sent  a telegram  to  War  Office  announcing  the  fact, 
and  asking  who  was  to  take  command  of  ist  Army.  I recommended  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson.  Up  to  ii  p.m.  no  reply  reached  me.  Then  Sir  Wm.  Robertson 
arrived  from  England  and  telephoned  from  St.  Omer  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Lord  K.  had  gone  out  of  London  for  the  week-end,  and  nothing  could  be 
settled  till  Monday ! And  this  is  war-time ! 

Tuesday,  December  21.  General  Kiggell  arrived  from  England  as  my,  C.G.S. 
He  came  via  Dunkirk  as  Boulogne  was  closed  owing  to  mines.  We  worked 
together  at  the  War  Office  in  the  General  Staff.  I have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  him  as  a soldier  also  as  a gentleman. 

December  22  (War  Office),  Kitchener  to  Haig.  My  dear  Haig.  Many  thanks  for 
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your  letter  and  invitation  of  wliich  I shall  avail  myself  as  soon  as  I possibly  can, 

I am  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  meet  your  views  about  Rawlinson 
and  the  ist  Army.  I hope  he  will  get  one  later  on  as  I know  how  well  he  has 
worked,  but  I think  you  will  realise  that  the  appointment  meant  a good  deal. 
Whenever  a man  takes  a high  post  as  you  have  done,  we  have  to  consider  what 
will  occur  if  anything  should  happen  to  him  that  prevented  his  being  able  to 
perform  his  functions  either  temporarily  or  permanently. 

Munro  has  done  very  well  and  great  confidence  is  felt  in  him  and  if  he 
were  not  available  on  the  spot  we  might  only  have  Sir  J.  French  to  send  in  case 
of  emergency.  There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  but  this  will  be  one  that  I 
feel  sure  you  will  fully  recognise. 

I am  looking  forward  to  getting  Robertson  who  will,  I am  sure,  greatly 
help  me.  I have  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  loyal  support  in  sometimes  diffi- 
cult occasions  owing  to  political  interference  and  I am  sure  we  shall  get  on  well 
together. 

Best  wishes  to  you  all  for  Xmas  and  an  active  New  Year,  yours  very 
truly.  Kitchener. 

You  know  you  have  my  complete  confidence. 

Sunday,  December  26.  Admiral  Bacon  commanding  the  Channel  (with  H.Q. 
at  Dover)  came  to  see  me  to-day  and  stayed  to  lunch.  We  discussed  the  co- 
operation of  the  Fleet  with  my  Army  on  the  Belgian  Coast.  Fie  said  that  the 
front  from  Zeebrugge  to  Ostend  was  of  vital  importance  to  England  because 
the  Germans  command  the  east  end  of  the  Channel  from  there  and  threaten 
England.!  We  arranged  to  work  out  plans  together  but  the  time  of  execution 
must  depend  on  General  Joffre’s  plan  for  the  general  offensive  in  the  Spring. 
Monday,  December  27.  About  10.30  p.m.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  of  the  Dockers’ 
Union,  late  revolutionist  and  anarchist,  came  to  see  me.  Fie  had  come  out  to 
spend  Christmas  in  the  trenches  with  some  of  his  dock  hands.  IFe  said  that  the 
men  were  all  in  splendid  spirits -much  better  even  than  on  his  last  visit  which 
was  in  July  and  the  weather  was  good  and  trenches  dry ! He  had  evidently 
been  dining  well,  for  he  found  difficulty  in  coming  upstairs  to  my  writing- 
room. 

Kitchener  s Instructions  to  Haig,  December  28. 

I.  His  Majesty’s  Government  consider  that  the  mission  of  the  British  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  France,  to  the  chief  command  of  which  you  have 
recently  been  appointed,  is  to  support  and  co-operate  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  Armies  against  our  common  enemies.  The  special  task  laid  upon  you 
is  to  assist  the  French  and  Belgian  Governments  in  driving  the  German  Armies 
from  French  and  Belgian  territory,  and  eventually  to  restore  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  on  behalf  of  which,  as  guaranteed  by  Treaty,  Belgium  appealed  to 
the  French  and  to  ourselves  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

^This  is  interesting  as  early  evidence  that  Haig  was  aware  of  the  importance  attached  in 
Naval  circles  to  the  clearing  of  the  Belgian  ports.  In  the  controversy  over  the  Passchen- 
daele  campaign  it  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  Haig  was  not  genuinely  influenced  by 
this  consideration.  The  above  entry  is,  of  course,  not  conclusive,  but  it  does  show  that  the 
importance  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  bases  had  at  least  been  brought  to  Haig’s 
attention  almost  as  soon  as  he  became  C.-in-C.  ^ 
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2.  You  will  be  informed  from  time  to  time  of  the  numbers  of  troops  which 
will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  in  order  to  carry  out  your  mission,  and  in  this 
comiection  you  will  understand  that,  owing  to  the  number  of  different 
theatres  in  which  we  are  employed,  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  give  the 
information  definitely  a long  time  in  advance. 

3-  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  by  the  combined  Allied  Armies  must  always  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  object  for  which  the  British  troops  were  originally 
sent  to  France,  and  to  achieve  that  end,  the  closest  co-operation  of  French  and 
British  as  a united  Army  must  be  the  governing  policy;  but  I wish  you  distinctly 
to  understand  that  your  command  is  an  independent  one,  and  that  you  will  in  no  case 
come  under  the  orders  of  any  Allied  General  further  than  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion with  our  Allies  above  referred  to. 

4-  If  unforeseen  circumstances  should  arise  such  as  to  compel  our  Expedi- 
tionary Force  to  retire,  such  a retirement  should  never  be  contemplated  as  an 
independent  move  to  secure  the  defence  of  the  ports  facing  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  although  their  security  is  a matter  of  great  importance  demanding  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  lines  which  the  Allied  Forces  now 

i hold  in  Flanders  being  broken  by  the  enemy.  The  safety  of  the  Channel  will  be 
decided  by  the  overthrow  of  the  German  Armies  rather  than  by  the  occupation 
by  our  troops  of  some  defensive  position  with  their  backs  to  the  sea.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  of  a retirement,  the  direction  of  the  retreat  should  be  de- 
cided, in  conjunction  with  our  Ally,  with  reference  solely  to  the  eventual 
defeat  of  the  enemy  and  not  to  the  security  of  the  Channel.  Notwithstanding 
the  above,  our  Expeditionary  Force  may  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the 
Channel  ports,  or  the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  it  will  be  strategically 
advantageous  that,  while  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  French  Army,  it 
should  carry  out  such  a retirement.  The  requisite  steps  required  to  meet  this 
contingency  should  therefore  receive  due  attention. 

5.  In  minor  operations  you  should  be  careful  that  your  subordinates  under- 
; stand  that  risk  of  serious  losses  should  only  be  taken  where  such  risk  is  authori- 
tatively considered  to  be  commensurate  with  the  object  in  view. 

6.  You  will  kindly  keep  up  constant  communication  with  the  War  Office, 

i and  you  will  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  regarding  all  movements  of  the 
enemy  reported  to  you  as  well  as  those  of  the  French  Army. 

7.  I am  sure  that  you  fully  realise  that  you  can  rely  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence on  the  whole-hearted  and  unswerving  support  of  the  Government,  of 
myself,  and  of  your  compatriots. 

(Signed)  Kitchener. 

The  War  Office,  December  28th,  1915. 

Saturday,  January  1, 1916.  The  A.G.  brought  up  the  question  of  some  units  of 
the  Guards  Division  having  had  a truce  and  fraternised  with  the  enemy,  con- 
trary to  definite  orders,  on  Xmas  day.  According  to  the  reports  by  Lord  Cavan 
commanding  the  Guards  Division  and  General  Making,  nth  Divn.,  two 
officers  deliberately  disobeyed  the  G.O.C.’s  orders.  General  McCready  (the 
A.G.)  was  doubtful  as  to  my  views  on  trying  Officers  of  the  Guards  without 
first  referring  to  the  King.  I said  that  they  must  be  treated  on  service  like  any 
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Other  officer  in  the  Army.  The  Army  Act  must  be  applied  to  them  in  the  same 
way  as  to  any  private  soldier,  if  they  do  wrong. 

I sent  for  Colonel  des  Vallieres,  commanding  the  French  Mission.^  I told 
liim  that  when  I am  at  my  H.Q.  I see  all  my  head  Staff  Officers  at  9.30  a.m. 
daily,  and  I hoped  he  would  attend  also.  He  was  much  pleased.  I am  quite  im- 
pressed with  him.  So  quiet  and  silent  for  a Frenchman-and  such  a retiring 
gentlemanly  man.  Yet  he  has  seen  much  and  read  much.  He  was  Professor  of 
Infantry  tactics  at  the  French  Staff  College  before  the  war,  and  recently  com- 
manded an  Infantry  Brigade  in  the  attack  in  Sept,  in  Champagne. 

I showed  him  the  instructions  wliich  I had  received  from  the  S.  of  S.  for  War 
containing  the  orders  of  the  Govt,  to  me.  I pointed  out  that  I am  not  under 
General  Joffre’s  orders,  but  that  would  make  no  difference,  as  my  intention 
was  to  do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  Generaljoffre’s  wishes  on  strategical  matters, 
as  if  they  were  orders.  I explained  my  views  as  to  the  tactics  which  should  be 
adopted  in  the  future,  with  a view  to  defeating  the  enemy.  He  agreed,  and 
seemed  much  pleased  with  my  being  so  frank  and  straightforward  in  my 
deahngs  with  him, 

January  5,  1916,  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  I am  very  pleased  to  hear  you 
like  Joffre.  I always  got  on  well  with  him.  He  is  not  brilliant  but  he  is  sound  and 
honest.  As  a whole,  the  French  Commanders  and  Staff  are  a peculiar  lot.  Now 
and  again  in  some  respects  they  are  quite  good,  but  on  some  occasions  they 
are  most  elementary  and  impracticable.  The  great  thing  to  remember  in  dealing 
with  them  is  that  they  are  Frenchmen  and  not  Englishmen,  and  do  not  and  never 
will  look  at  things  in  the  way  we  look  at  them.  I suppose  that  they  think  that  we 
are  queer  people.  It  is  a big  business  having  to  deal  with  Allied  Commanders, 
and  one  has  to  keep  oneself  very  much  in  check  and  exercise  great  tolerance. 

I am  sorry  Lord  K.  is  not  coming  over.  The  Cabinet  business  is  too  acute 
to  allow  him  to  come,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  deplorable  the 
way  these  politicians  fight  and  intrigue  against  each  other.  They  are  my  great 
difficulty  here.  They  have  no  idea  how  war  must  be  conducted  in  order  to  be 
given  a reasonable  chance  of  success,  and  they  will  not  allow  professionals  a 
free  hand.  As  you  know,  the  War  Committee  last  week  approved  of  certain 
conclusions,  which  I have  sent  to  you.  Balfour,  as  a Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, also  approved  of  them,  but  rather  against  his  inclination.  Not  being 
able  to  talk  the  War  Committee  round  to  his  point  of  view  he  has  now  written 
a long  Memorandum  to  the  Cabinet  arguing  quite  contrary  to  the  War  Com- 
mittee’s conclusions.  He  has  several  supporters,  as  every  other  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  always  has,  no  matter  what  the  question  may  be.  Lord  K.  asked  me 
to  write  a rejoinder  but  tliis  I have  declined  to  do.  I have  taken  up  the  position 
that  the  General  Staff  views  have  already  been  set  forward  at  sufficient  length 
and  that  I have  no  more  to  say  as  regards  the  strategy  to  be  adopted;  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Staff  have  been  approved  by  the  War  Com- 
mittee, and  until  the  War  Committee  tell  me  that  they  intend  to  withdraw 
their  approval,  there  is  no  action  for  me  to  take.  But  I do  not  think  they  will 
withdraw,  and  I do  not  think  that  anything  will  come  of  Balfour’s  Memo- 
^French  Mission  for  Liaison  at  G.H.Q. 
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raiicluin,  but  it  is  all  very  unsettling  and  takes  up  much  of  my  time  in  talking 
and  explaining  what  these  people  cannot  understand  and  sometimes  do  not 
wish  to  understand.  In  course  of  time,  there  may  be  an  improvement.  What 
we  really  want  is  a real  big  success  somewhere  and  we  shall  then  be  in  a stronger 
position.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  this  success  yet,  but  all  being  well,  we 
shall  get  it  in  due  course. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  offensive,  that,  as  you  say,  must  depend  upon 
when  the  various  Allies  are  ready,  and  as  regards  Russia,  I am  sending  Callwell 
to  Russian  G.H.Q.  on  Monday  next  to  fmd  out  as  best  he  can  what  the  real 
state  of  affairs  there  really  is  and  when  they  will  be  ready.  I hope  to  get  some 
good  and  useful  information  from  him,  which  I shall  pass  on  to  you.  But  this 
will  not  be  until  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Russian  General  Staff  are  rather  troublesome.  Alexeieff  as  you  pro- 
bably know,  keeps  advocating  a big  offensive  movement  through  the  Balkans, 
while  the  Grand  Duke^  in  the  Caucasus  is  always  urging  us  to  make  a big 
offensive  movement  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia  in  co-operation  with  his  so- 
called  offensive  in  Caucasia  and  North  Persia.  Of  course,  we  have  no  intention 
of  doing  any  of  these  things.  To  make  matters  worse,  certain  irresponsible 
people  belonging  to  the  Foreign  Office  as  temporary  commissioned  officers 
and  as  military  attaches  in  these  regions,  busy  themselves  with  putting  forward 
to  the  Russian  Commanders  their  ideas  as  to  how  we  could  and  should  operate 
in  these  parts  of  the  world.  I am  gradually  sitting  upon  all  these  young  gentle- 
men and  getting  everybody  to  mind  their  own  business.  Lord  K.  is  rather 
amused  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  says  that  I must  go  carefuUy.  I do  not  at  all 
propose  to  go  carefully  insofar  as  concerns  these  irresponsible  people  dabbling 
in  matters  of  high  military  policy.  But  it  will  take  me  a little  time  to  get 
matters  straight.  It  is  bad  enough  in  any  case  dealing  with  Allies,  and  when  any 
individual  officer  pushes  his  own  particular  views  forward  tilings  are,  of 
course,  made  very  much  worse. 

I am  afraid  I am  giving  you  many  accounts  of  my  troubles,  but  I am  rather 
fuU  of  them  and  I also  want  you  to  know  what  I have  to  contend  against  so 
that  you  may  not  think  I am  unduly  neglecting  matters  in  France.  Most  of  my 
troubles  lie  outside  the  War  Office.  Everyone  here  is  playing  up  well. 
Saturday,  January  8.  It  was  very  pleasant  going  back  to  ist  Army  again.  I was 
everywhere  welcomed  as  an  old  friend.  At  Hinges,  Sammy  Wilson  blurted 
out  in  front  of  Rawlinson,  Barrow,  etc.,  ‘Oh  we  do  so  miss  you  here”.  I got 
back  to  G.H.Q.  about  6 p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  12.  We  lunched  in  a cottage  at  FlesseUe.  On  my  way  there, 

I passed  the  6th  Battn.  of  the  Cameronians-a  Territorial  Battalion  which 
fought  so  well  in  May  and  June  at  Festubert.  (The  Regulars  Battalion  did 
splendidly  at  Neuve  Chapelle.)  It  was  proposed  to  put  the  6th  Battn.  (Terri- 
torials) into  a Highland  Brigade.  The  Battalion  demurred  and  many  said  their 
grandfathers  had  fought  against  the  Higlilanders.  So  the  Battn.  is  now  under 
Divisional  Hd.  Qrs. 

^Russian  Chief  of  Staff. 

*The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Uncle  of  the  Czar. 
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Thursday,  January  13.  A good  deal  of  work  had  accumulated  during  my  three 
days’  absence.  Some  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in  getting  the  details  of 
evidence  for  the  trial  of  certain  Officers  of  the  Guards  Division,  for  disobeying 
the  order  not  to  fraternise  with  the  enemy  on  Xmas  Day.  Some  of  the  younger 
Officers  tried  to  explain  away  their  previous  statements.  There  is,  however, 
ample  evidence  to  try  the  two  Officers  of  the  ist  Scots  Guards  concerned,  and 
Captain  Sir  Ian  Colquhoun  and  Captain  Miles  Barnes  are  to  be  tried. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Gwynne  (Deputy  Chaplain  Gen.)  also  dined.  I spoke 
to  him  regarding  the  importance  of  sending  messages  to  aU  his  clergy  to  preach 
about  the  great  object  of  the  War,  viz,  the  freeing  of  mankind  from  German 
tyranny.  Many  are  too  narrow  in  their  views.  They  must  be  enthusiasts  to  do 
any  good. 

January  13, 1916,  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.There  is  a fairly  strong  party  in 
the  Cabinet  opposed  to  offensive  operations  on  your  front  in  the  Spring  or 
indeed  at  any  time.  One  wants  to  go  to  the  Balkans,  another  to  Baghdad,  and 
another  to  allow  the  Germans  “to  attack  us”.  I have  used  all  the  arguments  you 
or  any  other  soldier  would  use,  but  not  with  complete  success.  In  the  War 
Committee  decision  I sent  you  a few  days  ago  you  will  see  that  we  are  to  make 
every  effort  “to  prepare”  for  offensive  operations  in  the  Spring.  In  the  original 
draft  I put  we  were  to  make  every  effort  to  “undertake”  offensive  operations 
in  the  Spring.  By  a decision  made  to-day  (which  I will  send  you  later)  it  has 
now  been  watered  down  to  the  effect  that  we  are  to  “prepare”  for  offensive 
operations  in  the  Spring  “but  without  committing  ourselves  definitely  to 
them”.  In  general  there  is  a great  deal  of  wobbling,  and  it  is  bound  up  with  the 
question  of  the  size  of  our  army,  a matter  which  is  not  yet  settled.  There  is  an 
influential  party  which  is  urging  the  scrapping  of  some  of  our  present  T.F. 
divisions  which  we  wish  to  get  ready  and  send  out.  The  fact  is  they  are  not 
showing  the  necessary  grit  and  determination  to  see  the  thing  through,  now 
that  the  shoe  is  beginning  to  pinch  a little.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  pinches  exceed- 
ingly little  in  this  country  yet.  It  is  scarcely  noticeable. 

Some  of  the  above  people  are  trying  to  get  their  way  by  urging  us  to  wait 
for  an  offensive  until  we  are  at  fuU  strength,  which  they  say  will  not  be  until 
well  on  in  the  summer,  and  amongst  these  people  is  Lloyd  George  who  has 
received  the  Prime  Minister’s  sanction  to  meet  the  French  Munitions  and 
Artillery  Authorities  in  France  to  discuss  with  them  how  much  ammunition 
they  think  they  will  want  before  they  can  be  ready,  and  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  get  it.  This  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  deferring  matters.  I think 
it  right  to  warn  you  of  the  attitude  which  prevails  here,  so  that  you  can  in  your 
own  way  keep  French  G.H.Q.  up  to  the  scratch  in  pressing  for  as  early  an 
offensive  as  possible.  I need  not  tell  you  why  it  should  be  as  early  as  possible, 
though  I am  quite  sure  we  both  agree  it  should  not  be  premature.  I shall  arrange 
that  you  are  represented  at  the  Meeting  above  mentioned,  and  no  doubt  you 
will  give  your  representative  the  necessary  liint  not  to  make  his  demands  such 
as  will  injuriously  defer  the  operations.  Lloyd  George  preaches  here  that  we 
need  as  much  ammunition  as  the  French  need  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  our  guns.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  as  regards  the  75  at  any  rate,  or 
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anything  like  the  same  amount,  for  reasons  which  are  well  known  to  you. 
P.S.  Have  just  seen  H.M.  who  told  me  all  your  news.  He  is  very  pleased  with 
all  he  hears. 

Friday,  January  14.  I asked  General  Plumer  to  consider  fully  the  following 
alternatives : 

{a)  An  attack  on  the  Foret  d’Houthoulst  with  the  further  object  of  capturing 
the  German  railway  lines  about  Roulers  and  to  the  North  and  South 
(Courtrai) 

{b)  An  attack  on  Lille. 

(r)  An  attack  on  Messines-Wytschaete  ridge. 

This  latter  would  be  more  of  a subsidiary  nature  and  unlikely  to  promise  any 
far  reaching  results. 

Sir  H.  Plumer  said  he  would  require  three  months’  preparation  for  any  one 
of  these  attacks  from  the  time  of  final  decision  that  such  an  attack  was  to  be 
carried  out.  General  Plumer  remained  to  lunch. 

Major  Cavendish  (9th  Lancers)  from  the  British  Mission  at  Chantilly  came 
to  report.  He  stated  that  the  French  view  at  present  seemed  to  be : 

1 . Russians  won’t  be  ready  to  attack  till  end  of  July. 

2.  French,  owing  to  lack  of  men,  can  only  make  one  more  big  offensive  so 
they  are  anxious  to  wait  till  the  Russians  can  attack. 

3 . The  French  are  now  looking  to  England  and  Italy  to  carry  on  a wearing 
out  attack  until  they  and  the  Russians  are  ready.  These  attacks  should 
begin  early  in  Spring,  they  think-say  April  or  May.  They  can  give  seven 
Divisions  for  one  such  attack.  The  rest  of  the  wearing  out  attacks  will  be 
left  to  British  and  Italians.  Then,  according  to  French  G.H.Q.  there 
should  come  an  interval  of  about  a month  before  the  big  attack  is 
launched.  For  the  latter  the  French  can  put  in  50  Divisions. 

This  opinion  is  much  the  same  as  I have  gathered  from  Captain  Gemeau. 

I think  that  the  French  man-power  situation  is  serious  as  they  are  not  likely 
to  stand  another  winter’s  war. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  but  that  the  war  must  be  won  by  the  Forces 
of  the  British  Empire.  At  the  present  time  I think  our  action  should  take  the 
form  of: 

1.  “Winter  sports”  or  raids  continued  into  the  Spring,  i.e.  capturing 
lengths  of  enemy’s  trenches  at  favourable  points. 

2.  Wearing  outfight  similar  to  i but  on  a larger  scale  at  many  points  along  the 
whole  front.  Will  last  about  three  weeks  to  draw  in  the  enemy’s  reserves. 

3 . Decisive  attacks  at  several  points,  object  to  break  through.  The  amount  of 
ammunition  for  2 and  3 will  be  very  large  indeed. 

Sunday,  January  16.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  who  is  visiting  his  Terri- 
torial Units,  came  to  dinner.  He  is  a quaint  looking  man  with  side-whiskers, 
but  is  clean-shaven  about  the  mouth  and  chin.  He  wears  spectacles.  Somewhat 
shy  and  talks  little.  I gather  that  he  thinks  much  of  the  money  now  spent  on 
munitions  is  sticking  to  the  hands  of  someone,  or  rather  that  Lloyd  George’s 
friends  are  drawing  large  salaries  and  doing  very  little  in  the  way  of  turning 
out  ammunition. 
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Wednesday , January  19.  A.G.  submitted  proceedings  of  General  Court  Martial 
on  two  Officers  of  Scots  Guards  for  making  a truce  with  the  enemy  contrary 
to  orders.  The  C.O.  (Captain  Barnes)  was  acquitted  but  the  O.C.  Company 
Sir  Ian  Colquhoun  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a “Reprimand.”  I con- 
firmed the  proceedings  but  remitted  the  sentence  because  of  Sir  Ian’s  dis- 
tinguished conduct  in  the  field.  He  has  been  with  me  since  “the  retreat”  and 
was  wounded  at  the  Batde  of  Ypres  in  end  of  October,  1914.  Some  facts 
brought  out  at  the  Court  Martial  show  that  the  discipline  in  the  Guards 
Division  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  Brigadier-General  Ponsonby 
commanding  the  Brigade  was  somewhat  slack  in  the  way  he  transmitted 
Lord  Cavan’s  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  Guards 
is  very  good  indeed,  and  above  that  of  any  other  Division  now. 

January  26,  1916,  Haig  to  Asquith.  My  dear  Mr.  Asquith,  As  to  aircraft,  I en- 
close a note  of  General  Trenchard  with  which  I agree.  We  must  continue  to 
reconnoitre.  The  remedy  is  not  to  stop  sending  machines  out  for  this  purpose 
but  to  send  them  out  in  groups  rather  than  singly.  This  is  now  being  done  and 
will  be  done  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  future.  Our  present  experience  with 
aeroplanes  is  somewhat  similar  to  Napoleon’s  in  the  matter  of  cavalry  patrols 
before  Jena  in  1806.  I think  then  the  German  cavalry  was  very  efficient  and 
regularly  mopped  up  the  French  recoimaissances  until  the  latter  went  out  in 
double  strength  to  the  enemy’s  patrols.  Distant  reconnaissances  are  not  sent 
out  without  some  object  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  risk  of  loss  in- 
volved. 

I hope  the  above  will  answer  your  questions  sufficiently  fully.  If  not,  or  if 
at  any  time  you  require  any  information  wliich  cannot  conveniently  be 
written,  I can  come  to  London  to  see  you.  Robertson  reached  this  house  (St. 
Omer)  in  four  hours  the  other  day  from  London. 

General  Joffre  told  me  privately  last  Thursday  that  although  his  com- 
panies are  quite  up  to  strength  he  has  no  longer  large  reserves  behind  them. 
The  French  Army  is  thus  only  capable  of  undertaking  one  big  offensive  effort. 

I need  not  say  how  delighted  I and  the  whole  Army  will  be  to  see  you 
whenever  you  can  spare  the  time  to  visit  us. 

Meantime  with  every  good  wish.  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly,  D.  Haig. 
Sunday,  January  30.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  strikes  me  as  being  a straightforward 
honourable  man,  indeed,  so  honest  that  he  is  too  much  so  for  the  crowd  he  is 
with.  Lloyd  George  seems  to  be  astute  and  cumiing,  with  much  energy  and 
push  but  I should  think  shifty  and  unreliable.^  He  was  most  anxious  to  be 
agreeable  and  pleasant,  and  was  quite  delighted  at  my  having  arranged  for  his 
two  sons  to  stay  and  see  him.  They  seem  quite  nice  boys.  All  the  party  drank 
water ! 

Monday,  January  31.  Lloyd  George  and  Bonar  Law  went  off  about  9.30  to  visit 
the  workshops  at  Hazebrouck,  etc.,  etc.  Winston  Churchill  (who  commands 
a Battalion  in  the  9th  Divn.)  seems  to  have  met  them,  and  reported  an  incident 
which  happened  last  night.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith^  now  Attorney-General  and  a 

^Lloyd  George  and  Bonar  Law  were  on  a visit  to  France. 

-Subsequently  1st  Earl  of  Birkenhead,  Lord  Chancellor,  1918-22. 
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Member  of  die  Cabinet,  appears  to  have  come  from  Boulogne  yesterday 
without  any  pass  and  proceeded  to  stay  with  Winston.  His  having  gone  through 
the  sentry  posts  without  a pass  was  duly  reported  to  the  A.G.’s  Office, and 
orders  were  given  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  to  G.H.Q,  Smith  (who  was  in  a 
Lt.-Colonel  s uniform)  was  duly  brought  back  to  St.  Omer  after  dinner,  and 
arrived  about  2 a.m.  and  lodged  in  the  Hotel  du  Commerce  under  arrest.  He, 
of  course,  was  much  upset,  and  saw  the  A.G.  this  morning,  who  regretted  the 
manner  in  which  the  arrest  had  been  made,  but  explained  that  it  was  his  own 
fault  for  having  come  into  the  area  of  operations  without  a pass.  Smith  then 
went  off  to  bed.  Winston  told  the  story  as  far  as  we  knew  it  up  to  the  time  of 
the  arrest  with  the  result  that  Bonar  Law  and  Lloyd  George  at  once  abandoned 
their  visit  to  Loos  and  came  back  here  in  time  for  lunch,  expecting  to  find  their 
fellow  Cabinet  Minister  in  jail!  Bonar  Law  said  that  Smith  would  have  to 
leave  the  Cabinet  if  the  report  were  made  public,  and  no  explanation  or 
apology  given  by  the  Military  Authorities,  and  he,  B.  Law,  would  have  to 
resign  also,  etc.  I said  that  I had  no  official  knowledge  yet  of  the  facts,  but  that 
it  was  by  my  orders  that  the  pass  system  was  being  strictly  enforced  and  that 
Smith  had  apparently  committed  a serious  mistake  in  forcing  the  sentries.  But 
I gathered  that  the  A.G.  had  settled  the  matter.  Law  was  quite  pleased  at  this 
news,  and  hoped  I would  ask  Smith  to  tea  or  see  him.  I at  once  sent  and  asked 
him  to  lunch.  He  came  and  sat  on  my  left.  He  did  himself  very  well  in  the  way 
of  liquor  and  ended  up  with  several  glasses  of  old  brandy ! After  lunch,  he,  B. 
Law  and  Lloyd  George  came  to  my  room  by  Smith’s  request.  He  started  a 
long  story  which  I listened  to  patiently  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  then 
asked  him  what  he  really  wanted.  He  apologised  for  having  bothered  me,  and 
they  all  agreed  it  was  best  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  The  A.G.  is  to  send  a 
note  to  Smith  regretting  the  manner  in  which  the  arrest  was  made.  The  whole 
story  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
Press.  F.  Smith  seemed  most  afraid  of  the  ridicule  of  his  friends ! The  others 
seemed  happy  at  getting  their  colleague’s  release  so  easily,  while  I was  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  lot  and  be  free  to  get  on  with  my  work.  However,  we 
all  parted  friends,  and  one  and  all  seemed  much  pleased  with  what  I had  done 
to  make  their  visit  pleasant  and  smooth  over  this  difficulty. 

Friday,  February  4.  Earl  Curzon  arrived.  He  has  been  deputed  by  the  British 
Govt,  to  call  on  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  explain  the  intentions  of  our 
Govt.  I also  have  been  chosen  as  the  other  delegate.  The  King  was  given  three 
alternatives : 

1.  To  visit  England. 

2.  For  a Royal  Prince  to  be  deputed  to  call  on  him. 

3.  A Cabinet  Minister  and  a Senior  General  Officer  to  visit  him. 

He  chose  the  third,  and  asked  that  Lord  Curzon  might  be  the  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  myself  the  General.  It  appears  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  feels 
his  isolation  and  considers  that  his  opinion  has  seldom  been  asked  on  important 
problems  which  closely  concern  his  country.  He  now  lives  in  a small  Villa  on 
the  sea-coast  at  La  Panne  within  range  of  the  German  guns.  The  Villa  is  on 
Belgian  soil. 
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February  8,  1916  (6  Whitehall  Gardens,  Whitehall,  S.W.),  Lloyd  George  to  Haig. 
Dear  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  I want  to  thank  you  so  much  for  the  great  courtesy 
which  you  showed  to  me  during  the  interesting  visit  which  I paid  to  your 
Headquarters.  I was  specially  touched  by  the  kindness  shown  to  my  two  boys. 

The  visit,  ifyou  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  left  on  my  mind  a great  impres- 
sion of  things  being  gripped  in  that  sphere  of  operations ; and  whether  we  win 
through  or  whether  we  fail,  I have  a feeling  that  everything  which  the  asiduity, 
the  care,  and  the  trained  thought  ofa  great  soldier  can  accomplish,  is  being  done. 

I hope  you  will  not  regard  it  as  an  impertinence  on  my  part  to  write  in 
this  strain : but  I felt  bound  as  a Member  of  the  War  Council  to  report  as  much 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  to  my  other  colleagues  on  the 
Council:  and  perhaps  you  will  forgive  a mere  civilian  for  presuming  in  a 
military  matter  to  communicate  these  impressions  to  you. 

There  are  two  or  three  questions  on  the  artillery  document  you  were 
good  enough  to  supply  me  with  which  I wish  to  be  enlightened  upon,  but  I am 
sending  those  questions  through  Sir  William  Robertson,  Yours  sincerely, 
D.  Lloyd  George. 

Wednesday,  February  9. 1 got  back  to  St.  Omer  about  2 o’clock.  Lord  Kitchener 
arrived  soon  after  5 p.m.  I had  a Guard  of  Honour  of  Artists  Rifles  for  him.  He 
was  much  pleased  and  said  they  were  very  smart.  He  had  not  before  been  given 
a Guard  of  Honour  by  SirJ.  French.  I thought  K.  looking  pinched  and  rather 
tired  and  aged.  Besides  the  members  of  my  own  Mess,  I had  the  Q.M.G.  and 
Charteris  to  dinner  to  meet  K.  At  9.30  after  I had  finished  the  usual  evening 
telegrams,  I asked  him  to  come  up  to  my  room  and  have  a talk.  He  was  much 
interested  in  some  aeroplane  photos,  and  maps,  which  are  round  my  room,  but 
he  seemed  to  me  in  his  talk  to  be  quite  wandering.  I explained  my  plans 
generally.  He  was  in  full  agreement,  and  then  wandered  off  talking  about  the 
“Battaille  d’Usure”  or  wearing  out  fight,  etc.  I felt  relieved  when  10  o’clock 
came  and  Fitzgerald  said  he  must  go  to  bed.  He  continued  to  haver  on  for 
another  half  hour  longer.  He  has  certainly  aged  very  considerably  during  the 
last  three  months,  and  I felt  pained  that  his  mind  should  be  losing  its  power  of 
comprehension  and  decision  at  this  time  of  crisis  in  our  country’s  history. 
Saturday,  February  12.  He  (Kitchener)  also  spoke  very  freely  about  his  difficulties 
in  the  Cabinet.  How  “rightly  or  wrongly,  the  people  believe  in  me  (K). 
Probably  quite  wrongly”,  he  said,  “But  in  any  case  it  is  not  me  that  the  politi- 
cians are  afraid  of,  but  what  the  people  would  say  to  them  if  I (K)  were  to  go.” 

He  told  me  how  the  politicians  are  constantly  intriguing  against  one  another, 
and  have  come  to  him  to  join  them  against  Asquith.  He  has  always  declined 
because  he  feels  that  A.  is  the  best  man  for  Prime  Minister,  and  he  has  found  that 
Asquith  can  be  trusted  but  he  (K)  did  not  trust  the  others.  Then  the  plot  has 
always  failed.  ^ 

Recently  a dangerous  combine  was  made  by  Runciman  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.!  They  were  against  Compulsory  Service  and  having  failed 
in  their  efforts  against  the  Bill,  they  thought  they  could  block  its  effect  by  say- 
ing the  Country  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  the  Army  and  it  must  be  reduced. 

^Reginald  McKenna. 
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K.  was  prepared  to  resign  on  that.  The  Premier  defeated  the  attempt  by  means 
of  a Committee.  I felt  very  sorry  for  K.  and  he  seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  tell  me  of  his  troubles. 

Monday,  February  14. 1 arrived  at  General  Joffre’s  H.Q.  at  Chantilly  at  10  a.m. 
Robertson  had  preceded  me  and  arrived  at  9 a.m.  to  talk  over  Salonika  and 
Mesopotamia  aftairs  before  my  meeting  as  I am  not  directly  interested  in  these 
operations. 

At  my  Conference  there  were  present  Generals  Joffre  and  de  Castelnau  for 
the  French,  while  I and  General  Kiggell  represented  the  British  Army  in 
France.  Robertson  was  present  but  took  no  part  in  the  discussion  and  General 
Buat  made  notes  of  what  took  place.  General  Joffre  began  the  discussion  by 
giving  way  on  the  question  of  the  wearing  out  fight.  He  admitted  (no  doubt  on 
Castelnau  s advice)  that  attacks  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  decisive  attack  and  to 
attract  the  enemy’s  reserves  were  necessary,  but  only  some  10  to  15  days  before 
the  main  battle,  certainly  not  in  April  for  a July  attack.  This  seemed  quite  a 
victory  for  me. 

I said  that  the  state  of  the  British  Army  (75,000  below  strength  in  3 9 divisions) 
and  all  divisions  wanting  training  combined  with  the  difficulty  of  moving  so 
many  divisions  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  relief  of  the  loth  Army  in 
the  near  future.  General  Joffre  asked  if  I would  accept  the  principle  of  relieving 
the  loth  Army.  I said  “Certainly”  and  he  asked  “When”?  I replied  “Next 
Winter”.  The  old  man  laughed,  and  I remarked  we  could  not  do  impossibili- 
ties ; besides  he  was  short  of  men  in  the  depots  and  it  was  much  more  costly  to 
attack  than  to  hold  the  line  so  the  British  must  now  attack  and  not  be  detailed 
to  hold  passive  fronts.  I added  I had  no  doubt  that  under  proper  arrangements 
the  attack  will  be  a success.  General  Joffre  argued  no  more.  I agreed  to  the 
French  left  being  pushed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Somme  for  the  attack  and  that 
the  main  French  and  British  attacks  are  to  be  “jointives”  that  is,  side  by  side. 
General  Castelnau  is  to  send  Staff  Officers  to-morrow  to  reconnoitre  the  area 
near  Maricourt  so  that  this  may  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible. 

To-day’s  was  a most  important  conference.  Indeed  the  whole  position  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  operations  of  this  year  depended  on  my  not  giving  way  on : 

1 . The  nature  and  moment  of  carrying  out  the  wearing  out  fight 
and 

2.  Not  using  up  Divisions  in  relieving  the  loth  Army. 

By  straightforward  dealing  I gained  both  these  points.  But  I had  an  anxious 
and  difficult  struggle.  I had  to  be  firm  without  being  rude  in  order  to  gain  my 
points. 

Friday,  February  1 8. 1 then  spoke  to  General  Plumer  alone  he  admitted  that  the 
defences  were  bad  but  said  he  had  been  short  of  men,  and  weather  had  been  so 
bad,  etc.,  that  he  had  withdrawn  troops  to  train  by  my  orders.  I pointed  out  that 
before  the  Loos  Battle  we  made  16  miles  of  trenches  in  open  ground  and  under 

^Haig  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  defence  arrangements  on  certain  parts  of  the 
Second  Army’s  front  were  not  all  that  they  should  have  been.  He  therefore  visited 
Plumer’s  H.Q.  and,  after  seeing  him  with  his  Corps  Commanders,  gave  him  the  warning 
which  follows. 
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close  view  of  the  enemy.  He  then  said  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  go  if  I thought 
it  desirable.  He  was  only  anxious  to  do  what  was  best.  Altogether  he  behaved 
in  such  a straightforward  way  and  is  such  a thorough  gentleman  that  I said  I 
would  think  over  the  matter  and  let  him  know  to-morrow.  I added  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  to  get  rid  of  any  Army  Commander.  At  the 
same  time  this  is  no  time  for  having  any  doubts  about  anyone’s  capacity  to  dis- 
charge his  duty. 

I got  back  to  St.  Omer  in  time  for  lunch.  After  thinking  over  the  matter,  I 
wrote  to  Sir  H.  Plumer  that  I wished  him  to  continue  in  his  Command,  and  to 
do  his  utmost  to  strengthen  his  defences  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  If,  how- 
ever, after  a reasonable  time  I found  but  little  improvement  in  the  general 
arrangements  and  conditions  of  the  2nd  Army,  I should  feel  it  my  duty  in  view 
of  the  great  task  which  lies  before  this  Army,  to  ask  him  to  resign  his  Command. 

Privately  I feel  that  Plumer  is  too  kind  to  some  of  his  subordinate  Comman- 
ders, who  are,  I fear,  not  fit  for  their  appointments.  In  the  morning  I received  a 
reply  from  Plumer  thanking  me  for  my  letter  and  saying  he  would  do  as  I 
wished  and  also  act  on  my  advice  to  press  his  Corps  Commanders  to  necessary 
action. 

General  de  Castehiau  dined. 

Saturday,  February  19,  1916  [General  Headquarters,  British  Army  in  the  Field) 
Haig  to  Robertson.  My  dear  Robertson,  Gen.  de  Castelnau  dined  here  last  night 
and  after  dinner  I had  a long  talk  with  him  on  the  military  situation.  I was  con- 
siderably annoyed  (though  I did  not  show  it)  to  be  pressed  again  to  relieve  the 
Xth  Army.  Tliis  time  the  reason  is  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  attack  on 
Verdun,  and  the  necessity  for  being  able  to  concentrate  there  all  possible 
French  Divisions.  He  expects  an  attack  (enveloping)  against  the  Verdun 
Salient  together  with  additional  attacks  against  the  French  line  westwards  in 
Champagne. 

I,  of  course,  said  that  if  the  Germans  did  attack,  the  British  Army  would 
support  the  French  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
That  is  either  by  taking  over  more  hne,  or  by  counter-attacking.  I preferred  the 
latter  as  being  the  soundest  method  of  defence.  I also  pointed  out  that  so  far  only 
some  nine  divisions  were  located  opposite  the  Verdun  Salient,  which  with 
eight  holding  the  line  only  makes  17  Divns.— not  enough  for  a decisive  result. 

I therefore  ventured  to  thmk  that  a blow  will  be  dealt  agamst  the  British,  and 
that  it  might  even  be  foimd  to  be  the  main  effort. 

Already  train  movements  had  begun  in  the  direction  of  our  Front-more- 

over,  some  of  the  trains  wliich  had  gone  from  here  had  disappeared  in  the 
Rhine  Valley.  An  army  might  be  forming  and  training  there.  Who  knows  ? 

Gen.  de  Castelnau  gave  many  reasons  why  he  expected  an  early  attack  on 
this  front,  and  not  against  Russia.  With  many  of  them  I agreed  i they  were,  as 
he  said,  tres  logiques  —but  I asked  him  what  had  happened  since  our  Con- 
ference at  Chantilly  only  three  days  before  (viz.,  Monday)  when  Gen.  Joffre 
was  as  equally  positive  as  he  (Castelnau)  was  now,  that  the  attack  would  be  on 
the  Russian  front!  All  he  could  say  was  that  his  own  views  were  “tres 
logiques  ! These  French  are  funny  fellows  are  they  not ! In  any  case,  while 
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preparing  for  the  offensive  action,  of  which  you  know,  I am  also  acting  as  if  the 
tnain  German  attack  is  likely  to  fall  against  the  British  front  fairly  soon. 

In  view  of  these  recent  changes  in  the  enemy’s  dispositions,  which 
indicate  an  early  attack  against  the  West,  and  that  the  enemy  is  likely  to  strain 
every  effort  to  smash  us  with  a desperate  blow,  I should  like  to  come  over  and 
talk  to  you  and  Macdonagh^  on  possible  German  action.  I would  bring 
Kiggell  with  me- What  would  be  the  best  day  to  catch  you  two?  Would 
Saturday  suit  you?  We  could  cross  on  Friday,  and  see  the  Admiral  en  route, 
yours  ever,  D.  Haig. 

^In  charge  of  Intelligence  at  the  War  Office. 
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Verdun -Discussions  with  Kitchener -Haig  and  Joffre-Conference  at  Chantilly- 
Kitchener’s  suspicion  of  the  French-Haig  and  tanks-The  King  on  Sir  J.  French-Haig 
attends  Cabinet-His  difficulties  with  the  Canadians -Plans  for  the  Somme-Meets 
Clemenceau-Haig’s  anxiety  about  the  French -Joffie  urges  an  early  attack-Haig  agrees- 
Criticises  Sir  H.  Wilson -Meets  Briand  and  Poincare- Goes  to  London  for  discussions - 
Letter  from  Lord  Esher. 

On  February  21st  the  great  German  attack  on  Verdun  began  and  before  long 
the  French  found  themselves  fighting  a desperate  defensive  battle. 

Haig  at  this  time  had  three  Armies  undethis  command.  On  his  left  was  the 
Second  Army  under  General  Plumer,  in  the  centre  the  First  Army  under  General 
Monro,  on  the  right,  the  Third  Army  under  General  Pulteney.  Sandwiched  between 
the  First  and  Third  Army  lay  the  French  Tenth  Army.  At  Joffre’s  request  Haig  at 
once  took  over  the  front  of  the  French  Tenth  Army.  The  First  and  Third  Armies  thus 
became  contiguous.  Early  in  March  the  Fourth  Army  under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
came  into  being.  It  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  Third  Army,  i.e.,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  British  line. 

The  events  at  Verdun  also  made  necessary  a change  in  the  plan  for  an  Allied  offen- 
sive. The  preparatory  attack  was  abandoned  and  after  considerable  negotiation  Haig 
agreed  to  attack  alongside  the  French  on  the  Somme  on  July  ist.  The  task  fell  to  the 
Fourth  Army.  Haig’s  diary  makes  it  clear  that  the  demands  of  Joffre  dictated  both  the 
time  and  place  of  the  offensive.  Ideally  Haig  would  have  preferred  to  wait  until  his  own 
armies  were fully  trained  and  he  would  also  have  preferred  to  attack  north  of the  River  Ly  s, 
the  sector  that  he  was  to  choose  for  the  Passchendaele  offensive  in  the  folloiving  year. 

For  a general  statement  of  Haig’s  reasons  for  undertaking  the  Somme  offensive,  see 
Appendix  “A,”  which  is  an  extract  from  the  document  deposited  by  Haig  at  the 
British  Museum. 

Friday,  February  25.  I reached  Dover  about  12  noon.  Admiral  Sir  R.  Bacon 
met  me  on  the  Pier  and  took  me  by  motor  to  his  office  where  Major-General 
Sir  A.  Hunter  Weston^  was  waiting  for  me.  I discussed  the  proposed  operation 
(capture  of  Ostend  from  the  sea)  with  them.  We  agreed  that  it  was  not  a 
feasible  operation  until  the  enemy’s  reserves  had  been  drawn  off.  I had  always 
held  that  view.  I now  directed  that  the  whole  scheme  should  be  worked  out 
in  the  most  complete  detail,  but  that  the  moment  for  execution  of  the  scheme 
must  depend  on  the  military  situation.  The  Admiral  expressed  himself  as  very 
pleased  that  I had  come  to  this  decision,  and  said  that  he  would  set  to  work  and 
make  his  preparations  in  co-operation  with  H.  Weston. 

I lunched  with  Admiral  and  Lady  Bacon  and  left  Dover  at  2.30  p.m.  by 
special  train  for  Charing  X.  I arrived  at  4.10  and  went  straight  to  the  War 
Office  where  I saw  Lord  Kitchener. 

^Commander  of  VIII  Corps  first  in  Gallipoli  and  subsequently  in  France. 
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He  seemed  lo  have  received  unsatisfactory  reports  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  the  French  Staffs.  I reassured  him  on  this  point  and  told  him  I thought  that 
the  French  troops  and  higher  commanders  were  in  good  heart.  I explained  the 
positions  of  the  French  Reserves  and  of  our  own  troops.  He  thought  it  very 
satisfactory  the  way  in  which  I had  at  once  complied  with  the  French  demand 
to  take  over  more  front  at  this  crisis.  The  discussion  then  turned  on  the  future. 
I told  him  that  I thought  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  one  of  three  situations 
arising  as  a result  of  the  fighting  at  Verdun. 

1.  A kind  of  stalemate.  Both  sides  having  lost  very  heavily,  and  the  French 
(owing  to  lack  of  reserves  of  men  and  ammunition)  unable  and  unwilling 
to  carry  out  a vigorous  offensive  again.  In  my  opinion,  our  action  should 
then  be  to  ask  the  French  to  take  over  some  of  the  Front  from  us  so  as  to 
set  free  as  many  troops  of  ours  as  possible  for  a large  offensive.  In  this  case, 
our  attack  should  be  on  the  front  from  Ypres  to  Armentieres  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dutch  frontier  N.  of  the  Lys.  If,  however,  the  French 
have  sufficient  troops  left  for  the  general  attack,  then  we  should  make 
our  attack  alongside  of  theirs,  say,  astride  the  Somme  (as  already  pro- 
posed byjoffre). 

2.  In  the  case  of  success,  we  must  attack  at  once  on  the  front  of  the  3rd  Army. 
The  enemy  will  probably  have  had  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  his  troops 
holding  the  front  if  he  has  suffered  a check  at  Verdun. 

3 . In  the  case  of  disaster,  we  must  counter-attack  at  once  close  to  where  the 
French  have  broken.  I do  not  think  an  attack  on  the  front  of  our  3rd 
Army  in  such  case  would  do  any  good.  This  attack  cannot  be  ready  to 
start  at  once  because  there  must  be  delay  in  preparing  for  it,  which  people 
would  attribute  to  a determination  to  do  nothing ! Also  the  German  line 
would  not  have  been  weakened,  as  would  most  likely  be  the  case  in  the 
event  of  the  Germans  receiving  a check. 

Lord  K.  agreed  and  said  an  offensive  towards  Cambrai  had  been  proposed  by 
General  Maurice,^  War  Office,  but  he  felt  that  that  would  not  produce  an 
effect  soon  enough.  To  tliis  objection,  I added  that  having  taken  over  the  largest 
part  of  the  loth  Army  front,  I would  not  have  sufficient  troops  to  produce  a 
decisive  result.  In  accordance  with  Gen.  Joffre’s  wishes,  I was  arranging  to 
place  all  the  reserves  which  I could  collect  from  the  3rd  Army,  in  rear  of  the 
French  6th  Army  (i.e.,  south  of  the  Somme). 

On  leaving  Lord  K.  I found  General  Charteris  waiting  for  me.  He  told  me 
that  Doris  was  waiting  in  General  Macdonagh’s  room.  So  I went  along 
there  and  found  Doris  in  the  midst  of  the  maps  and  poor  Macdonagh  very 
shy. 

I drove  with  Doris  to  27  St  James’  Court,  her  flat  near  Buckingham  Palace 
Gate.  Everything  most  comfortable,  and  all  kinds  of  little  luxuries  had  been 
provided  for  my  arrival. 

Sunday,  February  27.  Colonel  des  Vallieres  arrived  from  Chantilly  about 

^Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice  whose  attack  on  Lloyd  George  in  May,  1918, 
was  the  subject  of  the  famous  ‘Maurice  Debate’  in  the  House  of  Commons.  See'lntro- 
duction,  p.  50,  and  footnote,  p.  309. 
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4 p.m.  and  brought  me^  a letter  from  General  Joffre  containing  much  the  same 
information  and  requests  as  his  telegram  of  last  night.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation I learnt  from  des  Vallieres  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  fighting  near 
Verdun,  the  French  did  well;  but  badly  on  the  second  and  third  days.  The 
German  artillery  fire  is  said  to  have  been  terrific,  and  the  French  lost  very 
heavily  and  their  front  trenches  were  flattened.  Some  three  Divisions  were 
wiped  out  more  or  less.  One  was  a Colonial  Div.  wliich  has  fought  well  on 
the  offensive,  but  the  men  on  tliis  occasion  were  on  the  defensive  and  did  not 
stand  the  heavy  shell-fire  and  bolted.  The  flank  of  the  neighbouring  Divns. 
were  thus  exposed  and  they  went  too.  Thus  the  French  first  line  of  defence 
which  was  well  made,  and  very  strong,  was  abandoned  without  causing  the 
enemy  severe  loss. 

The  enemy  is  said  to  have  attacked  over  the  open  for  a distance  of  500  to 
600  yds.  This  is  against  all  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  French  textbooks, 
and  has  created  quite  a feehng  of  indignation  against  this  new  example  of 
frightfulness ! 

The  attacking  lines  were  preceded  by  reconnoitring  parties  50  strong  who 
reported  on  the  state  of  the  French  trench,  and  at  those  points  wliich  were 
found  to  be  still  strong  the  Artillery  preparations  were  continued. 

I telephoned  to  Gen.  Joffre  that  I had  arranged  to  relieve  all  his  loth  Army, 
and  that  I would  come  to  Chantilly  to-morrow  to  shake  him  by  the  hand,  and 
to  place  myself  and  troops  at  his  disposition. 

Monday,  February  28.  I left  him  (Rawlinson)  about  2.30  p.m.  and  motored 
through  Amiens  to  Chantilly  arriving  at  4.45  p.m.  I was  shown  in  to  Gen. 
Joffre’s  room  at  once.  The  old  man  was  evidently  much  pleased  with  my 
coming  to  see  him  and  he  thanked  me  profusely  for  what  I had  done  to  help  him 
by  the  relief  of  the  loth  Army.  He  had  thus,  he  said,  been  “provided  with 
ample  reserves.”  He  explained  the  situation  at  Verdun.  The  3 Divns.  which 
had  suffered  (namely,  72  Reserve,  51  Reserve  and  37th  Moroccan  Divn.)  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  front  and  he  felt  fairly  sure  that  the  fresh  troops 
could  hold  Verdun  now.  He  had  removed  the  General  commanding  the 
37th  Divn.  as  he  was  not  up  to  his  duties.  I gathered  that  this  Division  had  run 
away  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  “Tirailleurs  Marocains”  used  to  do  on  my 
right  on  the  Aisne.  The  cold,  snowy  weather,  even  without  the  heavy  German 
shelling,  was  a high  trial  on  non-European  troops. 

Joffre  is  prepared  to  counter-attack  when  the  Germans  show  signs  of  ex- 
haustion. He  thought  that  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  German  offen- 
sive, that  he  did  not  know  where  their  main  attack  was  likely  to  be  made  but 
he  had  his  reserves  suitably  placed  for  every  eventuality.  In  reply  to  a question 
from  me  regarding  the  French  Government,  he  said  that  eight  days  ago  their 
relations  with  him  had  quite  changed  and  he  had  now  quite  a free  hand. 
Yesterday  the  War  Minister  had  been  to  lunch  with  him  in  order  to  receive  a 
little  encouragement.  He  thought  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  I saw  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris  just  to  encourage  him.^  He  (Joffre)  thought  the 

^Haig  had  returned  to  France. 

*Lord  Bertie  of  Thame. 
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battle  now  starting  would  be  hard  and  long,  but  he  was  full  of  confidence. 
I reached  Senlis  about  6 p.m.  having  spent  nearly  an  hour  with  Gen.  Joffre. 
Tuesday^  February  29.  After  lunch,  I had  a long  talk  with  him  (Lord  Bertie)  so  it 
was  past  4 p.m.  before  I left  the  Embassy.  The  Ambassador  seemed  to  me  quite 
out  of  touch  with  what  was  happening  in  the  military  world,  and  was  most 
grateful  for  my  coming  to  see  him.  As  regards  politics,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  French  Government  was  quite  stable,  and  they  would  not  agree  to  a prema- 
ture peace  and  that  the  only  possible  change  would  be  to  replace  Joffre  by  a 
younger  and  more  energetic  Commander.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Caillaux^ 
being  brought  back  to  power  at  the  present  time.  Lord  Bertie  seemed  to  like 
Briand  (the  French  Premier)  and  to  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  General 
Gallieni  s value  as  a soldier.  The  latter  is  Minister  of  War.  This  last  opinion  is  no 
doubt  due  to  Colonel  Leroy-Lewis,  the  present  Military  Attache  who  is  not  a 
soldier  by  profession  (a  Yeoman)  and  is  head  of  a number  of  Companies  in 
France.  Gallieni  s son-in-law  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  one  of  these,  and 
hence  Leroy-Lewis  is  well  received  by  Gallieni  and  his  entourage. 

Wednesday ^ March  8.  In  a letter  from  Gen.  Robertson  dated  6th  March  from 
War  Office  received  last  night,  he  says  “Joffre  has  apparently  no  idea  of  ever 
taking  the  offensive  if  he  can  get  other  people  to  take  it  for  him.  So  far  as  I can 
make  out,  he  has  no  longer  any  confidence  in  himself.  In  every  way  we  possibly 
can,  we  must  take  the  lead,  or  at  any  rate  refuse  to  be  led  against  our  own 
judgment.  I hope  I am  getting  a little  more  manliness  and  courage  into  some  of 
those  in  liigher  places.  I have  not  much  use  for  Castelnau”.  This  rather  agrees 
with  my  opinion  too.  My  difficulties  are  to  know  who  is  the  real  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  French  Army.  There  seem  to  be  so  many  advisers  behind  Joffre, 
and  they  frequently  change.  Lord  Derby^  arrived.  His  two  sons  are  staying 
here  while  he  is  here.  Lord  Derby  is  a fine  honest  Englishman.  I wish  we  had 
more  like  him  in  the  Government  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

Sunday,  March  12.  Conference  of  C.  in  Cs.  of  the  Allied  Armies  or  their  repre- 
sentatives assembled  at  10  a.m.  in  General  Joffre’s  house  at  Chantilly.  The 
general  war  situation  in  the  world  and  the  particular  situation  in  the  west,  in  the 
east,  etc. , was  set  out  in  a ‘ ‘Memorandum’  ’ which  was  read  through  by  Gen.  Pelle 
and  those  present  commented  on  points  which  concerned  them  as  they  arose. 

General  Gilinski  (the  Russian  Representative)  is  a very  old  man;  he  had  been 
Cliief  ofthe  Staff  in  Russia  but  had  been  removed  on  account  of  his  incapacity; 
he  is  a friend  ofthe  Czar,  is  a thorough  gentleman,  I should  say,  and  keen  to  do 
his  best  to  beat  the  Germans,  and  to  uphold  the  good  name  of  Russia. 

Son  Excellence  le  General  Porro  from  Italy  impressed  me  badly.  He  read  out  at 
intervals  lengthy  documents  bearing  on  various  points  as  they  arose,  with  the 
one  object  of  showing  why  Italy  can  do  nothing ! They  had  no  heavy  guns  and 
no  machine  guns  and  wanted  England  and  France  to  provide  them.  He  spoke 

Trime  Minister  of  France  in  1911  when  he  advocated  what  would  now  be  called  an 
“appeasement”  pohcy  towards  Germany.  In  1918  at  Clemenceau’s  order  he  was  arrested 
for  defeatism. 

^The  17th  Earl  1865-1948.  At  this  time  Director-General  of  Recruiting,  author  ofthe 
“Derby  Scheme.”  War  Alinister  December,  1916  to  April,  1918. 
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grandiloquently  of  the  attacks  which  they  were  going  to  make,  but  these 
eventually  amounted  to  a few  small  local  attacks.  Apparently,  they  are  retain- 
ing a considerable  reserve  in  hand  to  fight  the  Swiss ! On  the  whole,  he  reminded 
me  of  the  Indian  Corps  under  General  Willcocks,  who,  when  I asked  him  to 
act  vigorously  had  a thousand  or  more  reasons  for  doing  nothing.  The  Italians 
seem  a wretched  people,  useless  as  fighting  men,  but  greedy  for  money.  More- 
over, I doubt  whether  they  are  really  in  earnest  in  this  war.  Many  of  them  too 
are  German  spies. 

Old  Wielmans  is  the  Belgian  C.  of  S,  a nice  kindly  old  man,  but  quite  stupid 
and,  I should  say,  also  very  lazy.  He  was  chosen  by  Baron  de  Brocqueville 
(Minister  of  War)  on  account  of  those  qualities  I believe.  He  himself  being  very 
active  did  not  want  an  active  assistant  at  the  head  of  the  Belgian  Army. 

Pechitch  the  Servian,  was  most  anxious  about  re-equipping  the  Servian 
Army,  and  sending  them  to  Salonika.  Most  keen  to  destroy  Bulgaria. 

Robertson  seemed  slow  at  grasping  what  was  said,  and  did  not  take  a fore- 
most part  in  the  proceedings.  Yet  he  passed  our  exam  for  French  Interpreter. 

Sunday,  March  19.  Br.  General  Burnett  Stewart  (Gen.  Staff)  and  Colonel 
Nation  R.E.  (A.A.C.)  came  to  dinner.  I propose  to  have  all  the  Staff  in  turn  to 
dinner.  It  brings  them  more  in  touch  with  me  personally  and  shows  I take  an 
interest  in  them.  None  except  the  heads  were  ever  invited  to  dine  in  my  pre- 
decessor’s time. 

Tuesday,  March  28,  Letter  dated  March  26th  received  from  French  G.Q.G. 
and  signed  by  Gen.  Joffre  asking  “par  voie  de  reciprocite”  for  a detachment  of 
2,000  men,  in  lieu  of  the  68  heavy  guns  which  they  have  left  on  loth  Army 
front  recently  taken  over  by  us.  They  also  want  “compensation”  for  the  am- 
munition in  shape  of  1,000  workmen,  i.e,  a total  of  3,000.  “On pent  envisager 
les  compensations  necessaires  sous  forme  de”  etc.  etc.  Altogether  a very  strange 
document  for  any  soldier  to  write  to  another ! I saw  Colonel  des  Vallieres  on  the 
subject.  He  was  equally  astonished  at  the  document  as  I was.  I told  liim  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  bargaining  with  General  Joffre.  That  I had  already  taken 
over  the  front  of  loth  Army  with  150,000  men,  and  if  the  situation  required  it, 
I was  ready  to  go  to  the  greatest  extremes  in  supporting  the  French.  But  I had 
no  “labourers”  to  bargain  with  against  so  many  “cannons”.  He  seemed  quite 
ashamed  of  the  letter.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  not  many  officers  in  the  French 
Staff  with  gentlemanly  ideas.  They  are  out  to  get  as  much  from  the  British  as 
they  possibly  can. 

Wednesday,  March  29.  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  and  came  to  dine.  He  is  staying 
in  the  Villa  I sometimes  used  at  Beauval.  He  spoke  about  the  Conference  he 
attended  in  Paris ; there  were,  he  said,  a very  large  number  of  people  present  at 
it.  M.  Briand  presided  and  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  Conference  an  air  of  im- 
portance which  was  desirable  and  it  also  showed  to  neutral  countries  and  the 
world  generally  that  the  Allies  were  united.  All  the  same,  the  British  had  an 
unfortunate  passage  of  arms  with  the  French  over  the  question  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  Salonika.  This  took  place  at  a small  meeting  in  Briand’s  room  at  which  the 
Russians  were  also  present.  When  the  French  refused,  instead  of  the  British 
withdrawing,  Robertson  pressed  his  argument  in  a bull  dog  way,  with  the 
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result  that  the  French  spoke  freely  and  said  “They  had  lost  severely  in  men,  and 
it  was  now  time  for  the  British  to  play  their  part”,  and  a good  deal  more. 
Altogether  Lord  K.  thought  it  was  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  except  that  in 
his  opinion,  it  shows  the  real  French  intentions.  He  thinks  the  French  are  aim- 
ing at  a development  of  their  dominions  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  will 
not  now  fight  actively  to  beat  the  Germans  in  France.  ^ They  mean  to  economise 
men,  consequently  it  is  possible  that  the  War  will  not  end  tliis  year.  Lord  K. 
wished  me  for  that  reason  to  beware  of  the  French,  and  to  husband  the  strength 
of  the  British  Army  in  France.  I said  that  I had  never  had  any  intention  of 
attacking  with  all  available  troops  except  in  an  emergency  to  save  the  French 
from  disaster,  and  Paris  perhaps  from  capture.  Meantime,  I am  strengthening 
the  long  line  which  I have  recently  taken  over,  and  training  the  troops.  I have 
not  got  an  Army  in  France  really,  but  a collection  of  divisions  untrained  for 
the  Field,  The  actual  fighting  Army  will  be  evolved  from  them. 

Thursday,  March  30.  On  the  way  I saw  three  parsons  of  different  persuasions 
standing  together,  a Roman  Catholic,  a Wesleyan,  and  another;  all  most 
friendly ! On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  squab- 
bling terribly  amongst  themselves  over  High  Church  and  Low  Church 
methods. 

Friday,  March  3 1 . To-day  I finished  my  third  day  with  the  three  Corps  of  which 
the  3rd  Army  now  consists.  I found  all  the  officers  and  men  in  splendid  spirits 
and  working  with  great  energy,  either  (in  the  case  of  those  in  the  front)  in 
strengthening  and  improving  the  line  which  we  have  recently  taken  over  from 
the  French  or  (in  the  case  of  the  Reserves)  in  training.  My  visit  had  evidently 
been  looked  forward  to  with  some  pleasure  and  several  Commanding 
Officers  expressed  the  wish  that  I would  come  round  again  soon.  The  men  like 
to  see  their  C.  in  C.  they  said,  and  it  shows  all  ranks  that  they  are  being  con- 
sidered and  their  needs  thought  about. 

Tuesday,  April  4^.  Commandant  de  Couvreville  came  to  see  me  this  morning. 
He  had  been  to  Chantilly  regarding  that  letter  asking  for  3 ,000  workmen  for 
the  68  guns  on  our  3rd  Army  front  “par  voie  de  compensation.” 

Joffre  and  Co.  and  whoever  wrote  the  letter  now  realise  that  it  was  a mistake. 
Amongst  Allies,  everyone  must  do  his  best,  and  give  freely  whatever  he  has  to 
him  who  hath  not.  There  can  be  no  “compensation”  or  quid  pro  quo. 

And  so  de  Couvreville  came  to  say  that  the  Generalissimo  placed  the  68 
guns  at  my  disposal  as  a free  gift,  to  me  personally,  to  use  as  long  as  I liked,  also 
ammunition  for  them. 

Also  there  were  52  other  guns  which  I could  have  if  I could  find  men  to 
work  them ! This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  is  a very  satisfactory  ending.  It  was 
well  that  I did  not  descend  to  writing  a bitter  reply  to  the  letter  in  question. 
Friday,  April  14. 1 saw  Lord  Kitchener  at  the  War  Office  at  10  a.m.  He  seemed 
in  good  spirits  but  was  anxious  about  the  means  to  be  employed  for  getting 
the  men  required.  There  arc  now  1,300,000  men  under  arms  in  Gt.  Britain. 
He  complained  of  the  politicians  who  never  hold  the  same  view  two  days 

^See  Introduction  p.  52,  footnote. 

*On  April  i G.H.Q.  was  moved  to  Chateau  Beaurepaire  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
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running,  and  are  intriguing  against  one  another.  Sir  Wm.  Robertson  was 
present  at  the  first  part  of  my  interview.  I asked  them  definitely,  “Did  H.M.’s 
Government  approve  of  my  combining  with  the  French  in  a general  offensive 
during  the  Summer”  ? They  both  agreed  that  all  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  war  could  only  be  ended  by  fighting,  and  several  were 
most  anxious  for  a definite  victory  over  German  Arms,  viz.,  the  Sec.  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Grey)  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (McKemia). 

I next  saw  Colonel  Swinton  with  Generals  Butler  and  Whigham  (the 
Deputy  C.I.G.S.)  regarding  the  “tanks”.  I was  told  that  150  would  be  provided 
by  the  3 ist  July.  I said  that  was  too  late-50  were  urgently  required  for  ist  June. 
Swinton  is  to  see  what  can  be  done  and  will  also  practise  and  train  “tanks”  and 
crews  over  obstacles  and  wire  similar  to  the  ground  over  which  the  forth- 
coming attack  will  be  made.  I gave  him  a trench  map  as  a guide  and  impressed 
on  him  the  necessity  for  tliinking  over  the  system  of  leadership  and  control  of 
a group  of  tanks”  with  a view  to  manoeuvring  into  a position  of  readiness 
and  during  an  action. 

I then  visited  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Asquith)  at  10  Downing  Street.  He 
seemed  at  first  more  agitated  than  I had  ever  seen  him.  He  was  angry  because 
the  War  Office  had  filled  up  certain  new  Divisions  (some  still  at  home) 
instead  of  employing  the  men  as  drafts  to  bring  Divisions  at  the  front  up  to 
War  Establishment.  In  reply,  I stated  that  I agreed  that  the  Divisions  at  the 
Front  ought  to  have  been  made  up  to  full  strength  before  tliis,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  extra  Divisions  were  equally  necessary  to  enable  me  to  hold  the  in- 
creased Front.  He  told  me  how  M.  Ribot  on  behalf  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  come  across  to  arrange  for  us  to  give  them  a big  loan,  and  that 
unless  they  had  received  the  money  they  would  have  had  to  make  terms  with 
the  enemy,  or  at  any  rate  the  French  Govt,  would  have  been  defeated.  I was 
with  the  Prime  Minister  for  over  an  hour. 

After  lunch,  I went  out  shopping  with  Doris  and  returned  for  tea  and  to 
meet  Leo  Rothschild.  The  latter  also  told  me  about  the  demands  of  the  French 
Government  for  a loan  as  they  were  afraid  to  tax  their  people.  It  appears  that  the 
French  people  would  rather  make  peace  with  the  Germans  than  submit  to  a 
War  Tax! 

At  5.30  p.m.  I went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  was  received  by  the  King. 
He  was  most  friendly  and  kind.  He  told  me  how  he  had  insisted  on  the  Prime 
Minister  removing  Sir  Jolm  French  from  the  Command  in  France  as  the  result 
of  what  he  (the  King)  had  learnt  during  liis  visit  to  the  Army  in  France.  At 
first,  French  said  he  would  go,  then  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  also  visited  him  (the  P.M.)  .The  letter  was  a most  extraordinary 
document;  to  tliis,  the  King  insisted  on  a peremptory  order  being  sent  to 
French -Lord  Esher  also  saw  French  and  advised  him  to  go  without  further 
discLipion.  So  eventually  he  went,  but  much  delay  occurred,  wliich,  in  the 
King’s  opinion  was  a serious  matter  for  the  good  of  the  Army. 

It  seems  Sir  John  French  now  blames  Lord  Kitchener  for  his  dismissal  when, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  King  and  Mr.  Asquith  who  really  decided  on  him 
going,  while  Lord  K.  was  still  in  the  Mediterranean.', 
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Saturday,  April  15.  I was  all  ready  to  start  for  golf  with  Doris  when  I got  a 
letter  from  Lord  K.  asking  me  to  attend  a meeting  at  noon  at  10  Downing 
Street. 

Lord  Esher  came  to  see  me  at  1 1 o’clock.  He  says  there  is  a serious  political 
crisis  over  the  question  of  “Universal  Service.”  He  did  not  think  the  Prime 
Minister  (Asquith)  would  go  out  because  there  was  no  one  else  to  replace  him. 

I went  to  the  War  Office  at  11.30  and  saw  Lord  K.  He  told  me  that  he  felt 
that  it  was  most  necessary  to  “pass  an  Act  making  everyone  liable  to  service” 
in  order  to  enable  the  Government  to  organise  all  our  resources  in  men,  and  so 
make  the  burden  of  the  war  fall  evenly  on  all  classes.  So  far,  the  Government 
had  agreed  to  pass  three  Bills  (keeping  men  on  beyond  their  time,  and  enabling 
the  W.O.  to  transfer  Territorials  from  Division  to  Division  as  required).  This 
was  good  as  far  as  it  went  but  it  was  not  enough.  He  wished  me  to  support  him 
in  insisting  on  the  principle  of  Universal  Service,  because  it  made  the  people 
realise  that  the  Govt,  intended  to  treat  everyone  in  the  same  fair  manner. 

I went  over  with  Lord  K.  to  Downing  Street,  and  he  placed  me  on  his  right 
opposite  the  Prime  Minister.  The  whole  of  the  Army  Council  was  present  on 
our  right  and  left,  and  with  Mr.  Asquith  were  Lord  Lansdowne,^  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain^ and  Mr.  McKenna  (Chancellor  of  the  Exechequer).  This  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  the  Cabinet  had  drawn  up  a report  stating  that  the  number  of  men 
available  by  the  ordinary  recruiting  methods  was  more  than  the  Army  Council 
had  asked  for.  To  this,  the  C.I.G.S.  replied  that  the  demand  which  he  had  put 
forward  was  for  every  available  man. 

For  the  first  hour  of  the  meeting,  the  ‘ ‘ Civilians’  ’ and  the  “Military’  ’ wrangled 
over  certain  figures.  This  really  did  not  interest  me,  and  I felt  that  the  real  issue 
of  the  war  in  the  “Civilians”  minds  was  votes,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the 
German  military  power. 

Finally,  about  1.30,  the  Prime  Minister  who  was  dressed  for  golf  and 
evidently  anxious  to  get  away  for  his  week-end,  gave  to  the  Army  Council  a 
question  to  answer,  namely,  how  they  proposed  to  find  the  drafts  which  were 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  in  France  during  the  summer. 
Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  an  appeal  to  the  Army  Council.  Fie  said  that 
Britain  was  bearing  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  the  Allies. 
Recently,  the  French  had  told  us  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
subsidy  wliich  the  French  and  Gt.  Britain  had  jointly  undertaken  to  pay  to 
Russia  (some  300  millions  sterling).  In  addition  to  this,  France  last  week  asked 
us  for  60  million  and  would  probably  ask  for  more.  In  order  to  keep  the  war 
going,  we  must  subsidise  the  Allies,  and  in  order  to  provide  the  money  for  this, 
our  trade  must  not  be  impaired.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  was  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  to  interfere  with  the  labour  market. 

To  this  Lord  K.  remarked  that  the  demands  made  by  the  W.O.  had  never 
varied  and  that  they  should  have  been  and  could  have  been  provided  for,  with 
proper  foresight. 

We  adjourned  at  1.40,  no  definite  decision  having  been  come  to.  I felt  sad 

Hhe  5th  Marquess  1845-1927,  Foreign  Secretary,  1900-1905. 

^Austen  Chamberlain,  Secretary  for  India. 
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that  the  inner  Cabinet  of  this  great  Empire  should  be  so  wanting  in  decision 
and  public  spirit.  Real  war,  and  the  basic  principles  of  success  seemed  to  hardly 
enter  into  their  minds. 

Monday,  April  17. 1 motored  with  Doris  to  Charing  Cross  Station  and  left  by 
the  8.20  a.m.  train  for  Folkestone,  the  ordinary  boat  express.  Only  Heseltine 
was  with  me  as  A.D.C.  as  I wished  the  others  to  have  their  full  ten  days’  leave. 
My  Priv.  Sec.  (Sir  P.  Sassoon)  met  meat  Folkestone.  Wearrivedthere at  10 a.m. 
but  the  steamer  did  not  start  till  1 1 o’clock.  It  was  very  crowded  owing  to  leave 
having  been  stopped  between  the  i8th  and  25th.  This  was  ordered  from  home 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  Railways  to  deal  with  the  Easter  hohday  traffic, 
as  well  as  with  the  officers  and  men  coming  on  leave  from  the  front.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  about  1,400  to  1,500  a day.  I wonder  what  the  future 
historian  will  write  about  Great  Britain,  whose  inhabitants  in  a period  of  crisis, 
insist  that  these  holiday  makers  should  be  given  preference  in  travelling  to 
soldiers  from  the  seat  of  war. 

Friday,  April  21.  General  Plumer  commanding  2nd  Army  wishes  to  remove 
General  Turner  commanding  2nd  Canadian  Division  and  Brig.  Gen.  Ketchen 
commanding  the  2nd  Canadian  Brigade.  Another  letter  mentions  “some 
feeling  against  the  English”  exists  amongst  some  of  the  Canadians.  So  the 
question  is  a difficult  one.  No  doubt  these  two  officers  are  not  very  efficient, 
but  as  regards  the  G.O.C.  Division  I doubt  if  we  can  find  a Canadian  officer 
with  the  training  and  knowledge  necessary  to  replace  Turner.  But  the  main 
poiiit  is  whether  the  danger  of  a serious  feud  between  the  Canadians  and 
British  is  greater  than  the  retention  of  a couple  of  incompetent  commanders. 
After  careful  thought  I have  decided  not  to  concur  with  Plumer  as  regards 
Turner  but  to  keep  him  on.  My  reasons  are  that  the  conditions  were  abnormally 
difficult,  under  such  conditions  mistakes  are  to  be  expected,  but  that  all  did 
their  best  and  made  a gallant  fight. 

Sunday,  April  23.  I had  an  interview  with  Sir  Max  Aitken^  representing  the 
Canadian  Government.  He  took  up  a very  reasonable  attitude.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  makes  a personal  request  that  General  Turner  should  not  be 
removed;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I considered  that  Turner  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
petent to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a division  in  the  field,  with  due 
regard  to  the  great  interests  at  stake,  then  the  Canadian  Government  would 
loyally  accept  my  decision.  I told  him  I had  decided  to  retain  Turner. 

Wednesday,  April  26.  Gen.  Sir  J.  Cowans  (Q.M.G.  of  the  Forces)  arrived  from 
Havre  at  dinner  time.  He  had  spent  Easter  in  Paris.  The  A.G.  and  my  Q.M.G. 
came  to  dinner  and  afterwards  we  discussed  what  could  be  done  in  order  to 
economise  money.  Cowans  had  several  proposals,  but  each  one  after  careful 
examination,  is  found  to  be  impracticable.  There  is  no  use  in  sending  out 
officers  to  make  a tour  and  report.  It  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  miderstand  the 
situation.  I am  therefore  in  favour  of  appointing  an  officer  attached  to  G.H.Q. 
with  the  sole  duty  of  examining  the  existing  conditions,  and  showino-  how 
economies  can  be  effected.  At  present,  everyone  is  doing  his  utmost  to^make 
our  organisation  here  work,  but  deprecates  of  course  reduction  which  they 
^Now  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
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think  must  mean  less  efficiency;  and  defeat  will  cost  Gt.  Britain  more  than 
anything. 

Saturday,  April  29.  Generals  Monro  and  Rawlinson  having  made  some  very 
incorrect  statements  regarding  our  lines  of  communications  to  Lord  Kitchener 
when  they  were  at  home  on  leave,  I gave  out  a few  facts  regarding  the  numbers 
of  men  (on  our  L.  of  C.)  employed.  Total  amounting  to  5 1 or  6 per  cent,  of  the 
Field  Army.  I,  of  course,  did  not  mention  the  names  of  the  delinquents  but  I 
requested  all  when  they  were  at  home  to  try  and  confine  their  talks  to  matters 
about  which  they  have  actual  knowledge.  A matter  of  some  difficulty  to  some, 
it  would  seem.  Neither  Monro  nor  Rawlinson  had  ever  visited  our  L.  of  C.  and 
both  looked  rather  foolish,  though  I have  never  mentioned  them,  in  spite  of  a 
W ar  Office  letter  mentioning  their  names  being  in  front  of  me. 

Sunday,  April  30. 1 got  back  to  Beaurepaire  about  4 p.m.  and  rode  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  woods  west  of  Montreuil.  The  wild  flowers  are  quite  wonderful 
and  with  the  light  green  of  the  new  leaves  make  a pretty  combination. 

Tuesday,  May  2nd.  Message  from  our  Military  Attache  in  Paris  stated  that  M. 
Clemenceau  wished  to  see  me  to-day  at  Montreuil.  As  C.  is  an  enemy  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  a severe  critic  of  Gen.  Joffre,  I thought  it  best  to 
let  the  latter  know  of  the  proposed  interview  before  I actually  received 
Clemenceau.  So  I sent  a reply  that  I was  away  from  G.H.Q.  and  so  could  not 
see  him  to-day,  but  would  gladly  see  him  on  a later  occasion. 

At  10.30 1 visited  Gen.  Joffre  at  Chantilly.  The  old  man  was  quite  delighted 
to  see  me  and  when  I made  some  ordinary  remark  about  the  day  clearing  up,  he 
said  “II  fait  toujours  beau  temps  quand  vous  venez  me  voir”.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  recently  telegraphed  to  Gen.  Alexieff^  pointing  out  that  the  German 
reserves  were  in  France  and  asking  if  he  still  was  determined  to  attack  at  the 
early  date  he  had  planned  in  February  in  order  to  forestall  a possible  German 
offensive.  Joffre  had  received  a reply  two  days  ago.  This  stated  that  the  Russian 
attack  would  not  now  be  launched  until  beginning  of  June.  As  regards  the  date 
of  our  own  attacks,  Joffre  agreed  that  this  must  in  great  measure  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  enemy.  He  had  not  told  even  his  Cliief  Staff  Officer  the  date  on 
which  he  wished  to  launch  his  attack,  because  he  wished  the  date  to  be  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.  It  was  necessary  that  I should  know  it,  however,  and  he 
mentioned  a date^  before  which  it  would  not  take  place. 

Thursday,  May  4. 1 left  for  H.Q.  ist  Army  at  Aire  where  I meet  M.  Clemenceau 
by  appointment  at  4.30  p.m.  He  is  the  “Chef  du  Comite  Militaire  du  Senat” 
and  in  that  capacity  is  visiting  the  French  front.  We  discussed  the  whole  situa- 
tion for  over  an  hour.  He  is  evidently  well  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in 
most  of  the  theatres  of  war.  His  object  in  coming  to  see  me  was  to  get  me  to 
exercise  a restraining  hand  on  Gen.  Joffre,  and  prevent  any  offensive  on  a large 
scale  from  being  made  until  all  is  ready,  and  we  are  at  our  maximum  strength. 
We  cannot  expect  that  Russia  will  be  able  to  do  much  towards  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  so  we  must  rely  on  ourselves  (British  and  French).  “If  we  attack  and 
fail,”  saidM.  Clemenceau,  “then  there  will  be  a number  of  people  in  France  who 

^Russian  Chief  of  Staff. 

*July  ist. 
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will  say  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  make  terms.”  The  French  Govt,  would 
certainly  go  out  and  M.  Caillaux  would  be  the  only  alternative  to  M.  Briand. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  lost  by  delaying ; the  French 
people  are  in  good  heart,  but  if  there  was  a failure,  after  a big  effort,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  result  on  their  feelings  might  be.  Quick  changes  are  apt  to  take 
place  in  their  modes  of  thought.  It  is  M.  Briand  and  the  present  Govt,  who  are 
urging  Joffre  to  act  soon.  I assured  him  that  I had  no  intention  of  taking  part 
prematurely  in  a great  battle,  but,  of  course,  I was  making  ready  to  attack  to 
support  the  French  in  case  anything  of  the  nature  of  a catastrophe  were  to 
happen  at  Verdun.  But  such  a situation  seems  most  unlikely  to  arise  now.  My 
Divisions,  I told  him,  want  much  careful  training  before  we  could  attack  with 
hope  of  success.  He  asked  me,  was  I under  Joffre’s  orders?  I said  “Certainly 
not.'*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  realised  that  there  can  be  only  one  man 
responsible  for  the  plans.  These  Joffre  and  his  Staff  worked  out  for  France,  and 
I did  my  best  to  co-operate  with  them ; but  I was  responsible  for  the  method  of 
employment  of  the  British  Forces,  so  that  if  anything  unfortunate  happened,  I 
am  responsible  and  must  bear  the  blame,  not  Gen.  Joffre.  Clemenceau  assured 
me  that  he  had  only  one  objective,  to  serve  his  Country  and  help  the  Allies  to 
win.  He  is  75  years  old,  he  told  me,  but  is  wonderfully  active,  and  spent  two 
hours  in  the  Front  trenches  to-day.  I found  him  most  interesting  and  we 
parted  quite  friends,  for,  as  the  Proverb  says  “Friends  are  discovered,  not 
made”.  I suggested  that  he  should  see  Joffre.  But  he  said,  the  latter  would  not 
see  him,  as  he  (C)  had  criticised  him(J)  in  the  Press. 

Saturday,  May  6.  After  the  A.G.  and  Q.M.G.  had  left  us,  I explained  to  the 
C.I.G.S.  (Robertson)  in  the  presence  of  Generals  Kiggell  and  Butler  that  I 
deemed  it  unwise  (for  the  reasons  I have  often  stated  in  the  diary)  to  attack  until 
aU  our  resources  had  been  developed  and  our  Army  in  France  was  as  strong  as 
possible.  Robertson  replied  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  me  on  this  point,  and 
that  he  knew  the  British  Govt,  was  also  of  this  opinion. 

Saturday,  May  20.  My  Private  Secretary  (Sassoon)  and  General  Davidson 
returned  from  Chantilly  and  Paris.  The  former  had  seen  M.  Clemenceau  at  my 
request  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  true  feeling  about  the  War  is  in  the  French 
Chamber,  and  how  far  the  French  Parliament  is  in  favour  of  an  early  offensive. 
M.  Clemenceau  who  has  good  means  of  knowing  the  situation,  being  Presi- 
dent of  the  Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  said 

1.  That  the  feeling  was  opposed  to  any  offensive  until  the  Allies  were  as 
strong  as  possible. 

2.  That  France  was  prepared  to  pass  another  winter  under  war  conditions 
rather  than  risk  failure  through  making  a premature  attack. 

3.  That  M.  Briand  (the  Prime  Minister)  had  personally  said  to  him  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  making  an  attack  this  year ! and  that  Foch  agreed  in 
that  opinion. 

4.  That  the  financial  condition  of  France  was  bad,  and  some  financial  agree- 
ment between  England  and  France  was  a necessity. 

As  regards  3,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  French  Govt,  intends.  The 
truth  is  that  there  is  no  strong  man  in  France  to  guide  its  policy  and  the  various 
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political  parties  vary  in  their  opinions  from  day  to  day,  as  to  how  the  war 
should  be  prosecuted  and  no  one  is  in  a position  to  direct  their  thoughts  into 
wiser  channels.  Joffre  and  the  French  General  Staff  have  always  tried  to  please 
the  politicians,  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  the  Salonika  Expedition  which,  as  a soldier, 
Joffre  knew  was  quite  unsound,  but  to  please  the  French  Govt,  he  found  reasons 
in  its  favour.  An  efficient  Ambassador  at  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  in  close 
touch  with  French  political  feeling,  woud  be  an  immense  help  to  the  Allied 
cause  at  the  present  time,  because  in  dealing  with  French  G.H.Q.  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  realise  how  far  their  military  opinions  are  warped  by  political 
pressure  from  Paris. 

From  what  Clemenceau  said  to  Sassoon  and  also  to  me  privately,  I am  in 
doubt  how  far  the  French  Govt,  mean  to  tie  Joffre’s  hands  in  the  matter  of  an 
attack.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  likely  that  the  French  may  give  up  the  idea  of  an 
offensive,  while  doing  all  in  their  power  to  induce  us  to  attack.  Now  I hear  that 
the  French  Govt,  andjoffre  favour  an  offensive  from  Salonika.  This  is  probably 
to  distract  French  attention  and  pave  the  way  for  doing  nothing  on  this  front. 
General  Buat^  (Major  General)  was  all  opposed  to  such  an  offensive.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  been  moved  from  Joffre’s  Staff. 
Another  reason  is  to  find  a “scapegoat”  for  the  want  of  preparations  at 
Verdun.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Buat  was  not  in  control  before  the  German 
attack  began. 

Sunday,  May  21.  We  had  quite  a large  party  of  clerics  at  lunch.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  2 and  his  Chaplain,  Bishop  Gwynne  (Deputy  Chaplain 
General).  The  Principal  Chaplain  (Rev.  Dr.  Simms),  Lord  Cavan,  and  General 
Dobell  (from  the  Cameroons)  also  lunched. 

The  Archbishop  was  very  pleased  with  all  he  had  seen,  and  with  the  work 
the  various  Church  of  England  Chaplains  are  doing.  The  latter  told  him  how 
much  they  have  been  helped  in  their  work  of  late  by  all  Commanders  “so 
different  to  the  old  days”  whatever  that  may  mean.  In  reply  to  a question,  I 
told  the  Archbishop  that  I had  only  two  wishes  to  express,  and  I had  already 
explained  them  to  Bishop  Gwymie  and  these  are : 

Firstly:  that  the  Chaplains  should  preach  to  the  troops  about  the  objects  of 
Great  Britain  in  carrying  on  this  war.  We  have  no  selfish  motive,  but  are 
fighting  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

Secondly:  The  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England  must  cease  quarelling 
amongst  themselves.  In  the  Field  we  cannot  tolerate  any  narrow  sectarian 
ideas.  We  must  all  be  united  whether  we  are  clerics  or  ordinary  troops.  The 
Archbishop  thought  his  people  were  very  united  now,  but  “possibly  six 
months  ago  some  were  troublesome”. 

Wednesday,  May  24.  General  des  Vallieres  brought  me  a letter  from  General 
Joffre  in  which  the  latter  stated  that  owing  to  the  hard  fighting  at  Verdun  he 
had  not  the  number  of  Divisions  available  for  a combined  attack  which  he  had 
hoped.  The  minimum  number  would  be  22,  or  possibly  26,  depending  on  the 
fighting  at  Verdun.  Des  Vallieres  also  stated  that  owing  to  the  great  losses  of  the 

^Jof&e’s  former  C.G.S. 

*Randall  Davidson. 
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French  at  Verdun,  which  would  soon  reach  200,000  General  JofFre  was  01 
opinion  that  the  offensive  cannot  be  delayed  beyond  the  beginning  of  July. 
Their  losses  at  Verdun  must  be  considered  with  the  increase  of  the  British.  Also 
that  the  French  would  prefer  to  lose  their  casualties  in  an  offensive  attack 
rather  than  to  melt  away  wliile  sitting  still.  I pointed  out  my  fears  of  a possible 
attack  by  the  enemy  against  Arras,  and  that  I thought  an  attack  to  regain  the 
craters  on  the  ridge  west  of  Vimy,  must  oblige  the  enemy  to  employ  some  of 
his  reserves  against  the  British. 

Another  reason  for  early  action  is  that  the  Italians  have  asked  for  help.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  lost  200  guns  and  20,000  prisoners  and  are  not  putting  up  a 
good  defence  at  all.  Further,  the  Russians  have  decided  to  commence  their 
offensive  on  June  15.  The  Germans  are  now  very  weak  on  their  front,  owing 
to  having  withdrawn  nearly  all  their  Reserves  to  France,  while  the  Austrians 
have  withdrawn  their  Reserves  to  attack  the  Italians.  The  moment  for  a 
general  simultaneous  offensive  by  all  our  Allies  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French 
Grand  Q.G.  near  at  hand. 

Thursday,  May  25.  The  C.I.G.S.  (Sir  Wm.  Robertson)  arrived  from  England 
at  8 p.m.  After  dinner,  we  discussed  whether  the  British  Army  should  comply 
with  the  French  Generalissimo’s  request  to  attack  in  the  month  of  July,  or  wait 
till  August  15th  when  we  would  be  much  stronger. 

I had  gone  fully  into  the  various  aspects  of  the  question  and  what  might  be 
the  results  if  we  did  not  support  the  French.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
must  march  to  the  support  of  the  French.  Robertson  entirely  agreed,  and  took 
my  notes  away  to  study.  He  is  staying  in  the  Chateau  at  Beauval,  wliich  I have 
reserved  for  guests  when  I am  at  Beauquesne. 

Friday,  May  26.  About  ii  a.m.  General  Joffre  arrived.  He  was  accompanied  by 
General  de  Castelnau  and  Colonel  Renouard  (head  of  3rd  Bureau)  as  well  as 
some  of  his  personal  staff.  I brought  General  Joffre  at  once  into  my  writing- 
room  and  we  sat  at  a table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

General  Joffre  explained  the  general  situation.  How  the  moment  was  most 
favourable  for  the  Russians  to  take  the  offensive  as  the  Germans  and  Austrians 
had  both  withdrawn  troops  from  Russia.  Consequently,  the  Russians  in- 
tended to  attack  on  the  15th  June.  The  Italians  stated  that  they  had  suffered 
considerably  and  had  asked  the  Allies  for  help.^  The  French  had  supported  for 
three  months  alone  the  whole  weight  of  the  German  attacks  at  Verdun.  Their 
losses  had  been  heavy.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  they  would  reach  200,000.  If 
this  went  on,  the  French  Army  would  be  ruined.  He,  therefore,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ist  July  was  the  latest  date  for  the  combined  offensive  of  the 
British  and  French.  I said  that,  before  fixing  the  date,  I would  like  to  indicate 
the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  British  Army  on  certain  dates  and  compare  its 

iQn  May  15,  Conrad  the  Austrian  Chief  of  Staff,  had  launched  an  offensive  in  the 

Trentino  against  the  ItaUans.  He  met  with  some  success — hence  the  ItaUan  appeal  for  aid 

and  it  was  not  until  early  June  that  the  attack  was  halted.  But  in  order  to  attack,  Conrad 
had  withdrawn  six  seasoned  divisions  from  the  Eastern  Front.  On  June  3 Brussilov  the 
Russian  commander,  began  liis  celebrated  offensive  in  Gahcia  against  the  now  weakened 
Austrian  line.  He  made  startUng  early  gains,  and  only  the  transfer  of  fifteen  German 
divisions  from  the  west  prevented  a major  debacle  on  the  Austrian  front. 
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condition.  I took  ist  and  15th  July,  and  ist  and  15th  August.  The  moment  I 
mentioned  August  15th,  JofFre  at  once  got  very  excited  and  shouted  that  “The 
French  Army  would  cease  to  exist  if  we  did  nothing  till  then.”  The  rest  of  us 
looked  on  at  this  outburst  of  excitement,  and  then  I pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  15  th  August  being  the  most  favourable  date  for  the  British  Army  to  take 
action,  yet,  in  view  of  what  he  had  said  regarding  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  French  Army,  I was  prepared  to  commence  operations  on  the  ist  July  or 
thereabouts.  This  calmed  the  old  man,  but  I saw  that  he  had  come  to  the  meet- 
ing prepared  to  combat  a refusal  on  my  part,  and  was  prepared  to  be  very 
nasty.  Castelnau,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  anxious  to  put  Joffre  straight. 
Finally,  I asked  them,  once  the  date  was  fixed,  not  to  postpone  it  at  the  last 
moment  as  had  happened  three  times  last  year  with  Foch ! We  agreed  on 
having  three  weeks’  notice  of  the  exact  date  of  the  attack. 

Robertson  raised  the  question  of  bringing  troops  from  Salonika,  but  that 
point  was  not  pressed,  as  Joffre  said  the  matter  was  before  his  Government. 

We  then  went  to  lunch  about  12.30.  Altogether  fifteen  of  us.  A very  friendly 
gathering. 

We  had  coffee  after  lunch  in  my  writing-room,  and  Joffre  enjoyed  himself 
so  much  that  it  was  2.20  p.ni.  before  he  went.  So  the  meeting  was  a great 
success  and  the  Frenchmen  all  went  away  thoroughly  delighted  at  the  way  I 
had  met  their  proposals,  and  also  with  my  entertainment  of  them.  They  are, 
indeed,  difficult  Allies  to  deal  with ! But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  nearest  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many  of  them,  including  that  of  the  “Generalissimo”,  is  down 
their  throats,  and  some  1840  brandy  had  a surprisingly  soothing  effect  on  both 
him  and  Castelnau ! 

Sunday,  May  28.  I sent  Generals  Butler  (deputy  C.G.S.)  and  Charteris  to  sec 
General  Munro  and  acquaint  him  with  what  Charteris  had  heard  and  noticed 
in  the  4th  Corps  H.Q.  Mess,  viz.,  that  the  officers  were  downhearted  as  a result 
of  the  loss  of  their  front  trenches  opposite  Vimy  ridge  and  spoke  of  the  British 
climbing  to  victory  on  the  backs  of  the  French.  That  General  Wilson  spoke  of 
the  French  troops  as  being  “better  fighters  than  the  British”  and  that  the 
“Germans  were  better  men  than  ours.”  All  tliis  seems  to  spring  from  General 
Ff.  Wilson’s  inexperience  as  a commander;  he  has  never  commanded  even  a 
company  before  he  took  over  the  4th  Corps,  and  his  infatuation  for  the  French. 
General  Munro  is  to  go  carefully  into  the  matter  and  take  action  if  necessary. 
Wednesday,  May  31.  I left  my  motor  at  7.45  a.m. -arrived  at  Dury  (2^  miles 
south  of  Amiens)  at  10  o’clock.  Conference  of  Generals  Joffre,  Castelnau  and 
myself  met  at  General  Foch’s  H.Q.  The  latter  has  recovered  from  his  motor 
accident  and  seemed  fairly  well,  but  aged  since  I last  saw  him.  Joffre  explained 
that  the  Minister  wished  to  have  the  views  of  the  Generals  and  hoped  I would 
support  him  in  the  matter  of  making  an  early  attack  to  extricate  the  French  at 
Verdun.  I,  of  course,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

We  then  left  for  Salieux  Station  (about  2^  miles  west  of  Dury) ; I motored 
with  Joffre.  The  President  (Poincare)  M.  Briand  (Prime  Minister)  and  General 
Roques  (Minister  of  War)  came  by  train  from  Paris.  They  arrived  at  11.30  and 
we  at  once  assembled  in  the  Presidential  railway  carriage- seven  in  all. 
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General  Castelnau  read  over  the  Memorandum  of  which  I received  a copy 
last  night.  I took  exception  to  a para,  which  said  that  “British  Army  had  not 
been  attacked”  and  pointed  out  that  our  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  since 
December  amounted  to  8 3, 000 -and  653  mines  had  been  sprung  during  that 
time.  Castelnau  explained  that  para,  meant  English  had  not  been  attacked  like 
the  French  at  Verdun.  The  main  discussion  arose  over  the  necessity  for  making 
an  attack  at  an  early  date.  Poincare  said  that  he  had  just  returned  from  Verdun 
where  he  had  seen  the  senior  Generals -Petain,  Nivelle  and  another  General. 
They  told  him  “Verdun  sera  prise”  and  that  operations  must  be  undertaken 
without  delay  to  withdraw  pressure  from  that  part.  He  asked  my  views.  I told 
liim  that  I had  visited  London  in  February  when  fighting  at  Verdun  began,  and 
had  got  the  approval  of  the  Govt,  to  make  arrangements  and  support  the 
French  in  case  of  necessity.  That,  on  my  return  to  France,  I had  written  a letter 
y to  C.I.G.S.  and  got  the  approval  of  Government  confirmed  by  letter. 

K I had  therefore  foreseen  the  possibility  of  the  present  situation  arising,  and 
was  prepared  for  it.  The  only  question  was,  when  is  the  most  favourable  date 
for  attacking.  General  Joffre,  who  alone  knew  the  situation  fully  (at  Verdun 
and  in  Russia,  Italy,  etc.)  had  asked  me  to  be  ready  by  beginning  of  July.  I had 
arranged  to  comply  with  his  request. 

We  next  discussed  the  paragraph  which  stated  that  we  must  foresee  the 
probability  of  the  French  Reserves  diminishing,  etc.  The  slow  output  of 
French  heavy  guns  was  pointed  out  and  the  need  for  supplying  Verdun  with 
everything  necessary  was  recognised,  and  I said  that  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
the  British  having  to  attack  alone,  it  was  most  desirable  to  bring  to  France  the 
Divisions  which  the  Allies  held  at  Salonika.  I pointed  out  that  this  theatre  was 
the  decisive  point  and  that  we  ought  to  have  every  available  Division  here 
ready  to  strike  in  at  the  decisive  moment.  “Concentration  of  effort”  could 
alone  lead  to  decisive  success.  Briand  enlarged  on  the  possibility  of  the  Servians 
making  a separate  peace,  if  they  were  not  led  forward  to  the  attack  against  the 
Bulgarians.  I said  that  would  be  preferable  to  our  lacking  the  necessary 
superiority  to  exploit  any  success  gained  here.  Beat  the  Germans  here,  and  we 
can  then  make  what  terms  we  like ! 

Foch  came  in  for  a reprimand  from  M.  Briand  because  he  had  stated  to  the 
politicians  that  he  was  against  the  offensive  tliis  year.  His  excuses  seemed  very 
lame,  he  ate  humble  pie  and  I thought  he  looked  untrustworthy  and  a schemer. 
He  had  evidently  spoken  very  freely  to  Clemenceau  recently.  Briand  also 
compared  Petain  to  a motor  engine  in  that  he  went  tap  tap  tapping  out  all 
kinds  of  opinions  to  parliamentarians  who  went  to  Verdun  expressly  to  get 
facts  with  which  to  fight  the  Government.  “The  generals,”  he  said,  “must  be 
united.  ” From  what  was  said  I formed  the  opmion  that  Petain  had  the  ‘ ‘wind  up . ” 
Saturday,  fune  3 . News  of  an  action  by  our  Fleet  off  Jutland  was  received  to-day. 
It  confirms  what  was  in  the  German  wireless  message  yesterday— 14  British 
ships  sunk  but  German  losses  also  very  great,  and  doubtless  more  severe  in 
proportion  to  their  much  smaller  strength.  General  opinion  on  the  message 
received  is  that  we  have  not  won  a great  victory  at  sea,  so  we  are  a little 
disappointed. 
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Tuesday,  June  6.  I left  at  11.30  for  Boulogne.  General  Davidson,  Colonel  A. 
Fletcher,  Sir  P.  Sassoon,  accompanied  me.  We  left  by  mail  boat  at  1.15. 
Stormy  crossing. 

On  reaching  Dover,  Military  Landing  Officer  showed  me  a telegram  from 
Police  stating  it  was  reported  that  Lord  Kitchener  and  Staff  onH.M.S. 
Hampshire  had  been  drowned.  Ship  struck  a mine  and  sank.  Sea  very  rough. 
Wednesday,  June  7.  I made  out  a few  notes  and  then  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  War  Council  at  10  Downing  Street  at  11.30. 

There  were  present  the  P.M.  (Mr.  Asquith),  Sir  E.  Grey  (Foreign  Affairs), 
McKenna  (Exchequer),  Bonar  Law  (Colonies),  Balfour  (Admiralty),  the 
C.I.G.S.  (Robertson),  and  Admiral  Jackson  (ist  Sea  Lord). 

The  situation  at  Salonika  was  discussed.  General  Sarrail  seems  to  have 
advanced,  taking  one  British  Divn.  with  him.  He  told  our  G.O.C.  (Milne)  that 
the  French  Govt,  had  ordered  him  to  advance.  This  was  entirely  opposed  to 
the  agreements  entered  into  between  the  British  and  French  Govts.  It  was  fully 
realised  that  a very  serious  situation  might  result;  so  a telegram  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  notify  the  French  Govt,  of  what  was  on  at  Salonika,  and  to  express  the 
disbelief  of  the  British  Govt,  that  Sarrail’s  advance  had  been  officially  approved 
by  the  French  Govt.  I sat  on  Lord  K’s  seat  next  to  Mr.  Balfour. 

The  latter  was  most  pleasant  as  were  all  the  Ministers.  At  the  end  of  the 
Meeting  the  Prime  Minister  said  the  Govt,  had  complete  confidence  in  me, 
but  would  like  to  ask  me  a few  questions.  These  resolved  themselves  into  the 
question  about  the  Ypres  salient,  and  another  about  the  nature  of  the  recent 
fighting.  I easily  satisfied  them  as  to  why  it  was  necessary  to  hold  on  to  the 
salient  and  the  causes  of  the  casualties  amongst  the  Canadians.  Incidentally,  I 
reproved  Bonar  Law  for  listening  to  some  pluckless  Canadians  who  had 
urged  on  him  the  abandonment  of  the  Ypres  salient. 

I returned  to  lunch  with  Doris  at  the  flat  at  1.30  and  took  her  afterwards 
with  the  children  to  the  Alhambra  Theatre  to  see  the  “Bing  Bong  Brothers.” 
We  all  enjoyed  ourselves,  but  I left  early  as  at  4.30 1 had  to  be  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  (Minister  of  Munitions).  The  C.I.G.S.,  the  M.G.O.  (Von  Donnop)  and 
General  Davidson  were  also  present  at  this  meeting.  I got  the  forecast  of  am- 
munition and  guns  for  July  and  August.  These  were  different  to  the  figures 
sent  us  by  the  War  Office,  so  I asked  the  C.I.G.S.  to  give  me  what  he  considers 
the  probable  estimate  of  what  will  be  sent  to  France.  He  agreed  to  do  so. 

At  5.45  I went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  was  with  the  King  tiU  after  7 p.m. 
He  told  me  of  his  friendship  with  Lord  K.  and  how  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  best 
man  for  Prime  Minister.  He  spoke  quite  nicely  of  Viscount  French.  He 
thought  the  Cavalry  should  be  reduced  on  account  of  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
We  could  carry  on  the  war  for  a very  long  time  provided  the  cost  did  not 
exceed  ^5,000,000  a day.  I protested  that  it  would  be  unwise,  because  in  order 
to  shorten  the  war  and  reap  the  fruits  of  any  success,  we  must  make  use  of  the 
mobility  of  the  Cavalry.  The  King  put  the  end  of  the  war  at  October,  1917. 

I said  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war  into  next  year,  but  I said 
that  signs  were  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  Germans  might  bargain  for 
peace  before  the  coming  winter. 
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Friday,  June  9.  At  11.30  I attended  Conference  of  the  War  Committee  with 
representation  of  the  French  Government  at  10  Downing  St.  Before  the 
meeting  opened,  a telegram  from  our  Ambassador  in  Paris  (Lord  Bertie)  was 
passed  round,  stating  that  French  practically  issued  an  ultimatum  over 
Salonika  by  stating  that  whether  British  advanced  or  not,  they  intended  to  do 
so. 

The  Prime  Minister  welcomed  M.  Briand  in  an  opening  address.  M. 
Briand  replied.  Then  our  Premier  asked  if  the  French  were  quite  in  agreement 
with  what  British  Armies  were  doing  on  the  Western  Front  to  help  France. 
Joffre  rephed  saying  Western  Front  could  not  be  dealt  apart  from  the  other 
Fronts,  and  then  went  straight  into  the  whole  Salonika  question.  He  displayed 
some  heat  so  that  the  Prime  Minister  turned  off  the  discussion  on  to  Greece. 
M.  Cambon  produced  a telegram  which  was  practically  an  ultimatum  to 
Greece  asking  for  the  dismissal  of  Govt.,  demobilisation  of  Army,  etc.  Tliis 
was  quickly  approved  after  some  amendments  made  on  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Balfour.  Notably  rejecting  proposal  to  call  on  King  of  Greece  to  dismiss 
his  present  Government  which  is  Germanophil.  I was  surprised  at  the  '^chancy” 
way  business  of  such  far-reaching  magnitude  was  disposed  of. 

About  1. 15  we  adjourned  for  lunch.  We  all  lunched  at  Downing  Street 
except  the  secretaries  and  lesser  lights.  I sat  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Crewe.  About  2.30  M.  Briand  and  party  left  for  Buckingham  Palace. 

W e (of  the  British  party)  then  formed  ourselves  into  a Committee  and  dis- 
cussed the  line  of  action  to  be  adopted  after  lunch.  It  was  agreed  that  although 
no  arguments  were  likely  to  mfluence  Briand,  still  it  was  very  necessary  to  set 
out  the  arguments  why  the  British  Government  refused  to  comply  with  the 
French  in  their  plan  of  action. 

At  3-15  p.m.  Committee  reassembled.  Mr.  Balfour  made  a most  excellent 
speech  indicating  the  British  point  of  view.  Need  for  every  available  man  and 
round  of  ammunition  in  France,  etc.,  shortage  of  shipping,  etc.  Lord  Curzon 
followed  giving  details  of  the  shipping  required  for  an  offensive  in  Balkans. 
General  Robertson  came  next  dealing  with  sundry  military  details.  Briand 
and  Joffre  replied.  They  had  really  no  arguments.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Cambon, 
Sir  E.  Grey  continued  the  discussion,  and  then  about  6 p.m.  Asquith  made  a 
most  excellent  speech  putting  our  case  clearly  to  the  French.  He  has  been 
most  patient  as  the  French  had  tried  to  make  out  that  the  British  Government 
had  at  one  time  favoured  the  Salonika  project.  Asquith  from  documents 
showed  that  the  contrary  had  been  the  case;  Briand  was  immovable,  so  at 
6.30  the  meeting  broke  up. 

A few  of  us  stayed  to  assist  in  drafting  a note  to  be  handed  to  Briand  to-night, 
showing  the  main  reasons  of  disagreement  by  the  British.  I saw  Joffre  for  a few 
minutes.  I could  see  that  he  was  upset  at  the  firmness  of  the  British  Cabinet  and 
he  told  me  that  if  Briand  returned  to  Paris  with  the  negative  answer  which  the 
British  Government  hadjust  given,  it  meant  the  “craquement”  of  M.  Briand 
and  his  Government.  I was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  Joffre  really  disliked 
the  idea  of  an  offensive  from  Salonika  as  a military  proposition,  and  agreed 
solely  for  political  reasons.  I remained  with  the  P.M.  and  Grey  and  Hankey 
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who  were  drafting  the  report  and  gave  them  some  notes  on  the  nature  of  the 
offensive  which  the  British  Army  in  France  is  about  to  undertake  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  Verdun.  It  is  to  be  a battle  of  “duree  prolongee”  and  Joffre  had 
urged  me  to  be  ready  to  carry  out  frequent  reliefs  of  the  Divisions  engaged. 
Sound  policy,  therefore,  required  that  all  our  resources  in  men  and  ammuni- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  decisive  points,  viz.,  France  and  not  wasted  against 
the  Bulgars  in  the  Balkans,  or  on  any  other  secondary  objective. 

Saturday,  June  17.  General  Joffre  came  to  see  me  this  afternoon.  He  motored  via 
Dury  and  saw  General  Foch  there  en  route.  Then  we  discussed  the  date  for 
starting  our  offensive.  He  wished  it  to  be  July  ist.  I pointed  out  that  we  had 
arranged  to  be  ready  on  the  25th  (June)  to  please  liim.  The  29th  ought  to  be  the 
latest  date ; in  my  opinion  it  was  unwise  to  run  the  risk  of  the  enemy  discover- 
ing our  area  of  concentration  and  then  attacking  where  our  lines  were  thin  and 
ill  provided  with  artillery.  Finally  we  agreed  that  the  attack  should  be  fixed  for 
the  29th  but  Rawlinson  and  Foch  will  be  given  power  if  the  day  is  bad  to  post- 
pone the  attack  from  day  to  day  till  the  weather  is  fine. 

He  then  presented  Alan^  and  Philip  Sassoon  with  the  Legion  of  Honour  and 
kissed  each  of  them  on  both  cheeks  and  warmly  shook  their  hands.  Then  we  had 
tea.  He  left  in  his  train  from  Montreuil.  The  old  man  gave  the  decorations  to 
Alan  and  Philip  because  he  thought  it  would  please  me.  Very  kind  of  the  old 
man. 

Friday,  June  23.  I saw  Sir  H.  Wilson  commanding  4th  Corps.  He  seems  to 
acquire  a more  evil  look  each  time  I see  him. 

Saturday,  June  24.  M.  Briand  (Prime  Minister  of  France)  arrived  by  train  from 
Paris  at  6.30  p.m.  He  was  accompanied  by  M.  Tissier  (a  permanent  Under  Sec.) 
and  Colonel  Cavendish  whom  I detailed  to  escort  liim.  M.  Briand  and  I took  a 
little  walk  before  dimier.  He  is  certainly  a very  charming  but  a cumiing  and 
quick-minded  man.  He  is  full  of  compliments  for  the  British  Army  and  of  con- 
fidence in  me.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  Secret  Session  of  the 
Chambre  and  says  he  will  have  no  more  real  trouble  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  had  a very  cheery  dinner.  Briand  thorouglily  French  and  full  of  jokes  and 
stories. 

[The  real  object  of  M.  Briand’s  visit  was  to  urge  me  to  attack  without  fail  in 
order  to  withdraw  pressure  from  Verdun.  He  wished  our  attack  to  be  hastened 
because  Gen.  Petain  (at  Verdun)  at  a recent  Council  meeting  had  stated  that 
“the  game  was  up”.  “The  French  Army  could  not  go  on”,  etc.,  unless  the 
British  attacked  at  once.  I had  already  been  told  of  bad  condition  of  French 
troops].  2 

Sunday,  June  25. 1 attended  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Duncan  took  as  his 
text  a verse  from  Chronicles  “Yes,  I will  go  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty 
God”.  He  pointed  out  that  we  must  look  upon  God  as  ever  present  with  us, 
and  that  His  plans  rule  the  Universe.  Consequently,  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
try  and  go  with  the  Lord.  We  are  merely  tools  in  His  Hands,  used  for  a special 

^Lt.-Colonel  Alan  Fletcher. 

^The  passage  in  brackets  was  written  later.  The  exact  date  is  not  clear,  but  probably 
when  Haig  revised  his  diary  after  the  war. 
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purpose.  And  he  quoted  a saying  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  when  asked  if  he  was 
sure  the  Lord  was  with  Iiim.  He  replied  that  the  important  point  was  that  “he 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Lord”.  Mr.  Duncan  also  told  the  story  of  how 
before  the  attack  began,  the  Scots  knelt  down  in  prayer  on  the  battle-fields  of 
Bannockburn  in  1314.  Altogether,  it  was  a most  inspiring  sermon.  I have 
arranged  for  Duncan  during  the  forthcoming  battle  to  be  with  Advanced  Hd. 
Qrs.  at  Beauquesne.  He  is  very  pleased  at  the  idea.  ^ 

Wednesday,  June  28.  About  2 p.m.  Colonel  Dillon^  brought  an  unsigned  paper 
from  Foch  criticising  my  plan  of  first  enlarging  the  gap  made  towards  Arras, 
and  suggestmg  that  British  should  first  of  all  extend  their  right  to  Sailly— 
Saillisel  so  as  to  enable  the  French  to  get  forward.  Then  to  make  a combined 
move  upon  Arras  northwards.  But  he  entirely  neglects  what  the  enemy  can 
do  meanwhile  against  my  left  flank.  I did  not  reply  to  the  document,  but  told 
Dillon  what  my  plan  was.  At  5 p.m.  I met  Joffre  at  H.Q.  4th  Army  when  he 
raised  the  same  points  as  Foch  had  outlined  in  his  note.  Rawlinson  and  des 
Vallieres  were  also  present.  I pointed  out  to  Gen.  Joffre  that  if  I did  not  at  once 
take  the  offensive  northwards  as  soon  as  Bapaume  was  occupied  by  us,  the 
enemy  would  be  sure  to  attack  us  from  the  north  and  cut  us  from  our  base.  I 
also  told  him  that  we  were  ready  to  hand  over  as  much  ground  as  they  liked, 
including  a new  broad  gauge  railway  which  we  had  made  through  Marie- 
court,  as  soon  as  they  took  over  the  Ginchy  ridge  from  us.  The  old  man 
looked  tired  and  rubbed  liis  head.  He  evidently  saw  the  force  of  my  argument 
but  Foch  had  got  at  him.  Foch  seems  anxious  that  the  British  should  do  all  the 
fighting  required  to  get  the  French  on  to  the  open  ground  between  Bapaume 
and  Peronne,  and  he  ignores  the  danger  to  our  left  flank  which  is  very  real  if  we 
do  not  enlarge  the  gap  northwards  as  soon  as  possible. 

June  28,  Lord  Esher  to  Haig.  My  dear  Douglas,  Briand  says  that  you  are  “un 
chef  remarquable”  and  it  shows  his  acuteness. 

He  was  enchanted  with  his  visit  and  with  you  personally.  I tliink  he  liked 
showing  off  before  your  Staff  and  was  gratified  and  amused. 

You  must,  my  dear  Douglas,  stimulate  a little  Press  Propaganda  here, 
while  these  great  operations  are  in  progress.  Some  intelligent  young  fellow 
should  be  turned  on  to  telephone  through  to  Maurice’s  office  every  night, 
giving  a resume  of  operations,  which  could  be  passed  on  before  ii  p.m.  to  the 
French  papers.  I can  manage  everything  at  this  end,  if  you  can  arrange  it  at 
yours. 

Then  (2)  every  tw'o  or  three  days  a Liaison  officer  should  bring  down 
some  rather  extended  little  story,  wliich  can  be  deftly  used  here. 

For  goodness  sake,  keep  this  French  Press  in  tow.  Our  people  in  London 
are  so  gloriously  futile.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a Press  Propaganda  here.  No 
one  knows  where  it  is,  or  who  has  charge  of  it.  Besides,  it  may  at  any  moment 
be  tainted  by  views  that  are  not  yours. 

Hhe  whole  of  tliis  paragraph  is  typical  of  the  care  with  which  Haig  noted  the  details  of 
Sunday  sermons.  Some  such  passage  occurs  almost  every  Sunday  in  liis  diary  throughout 
the  war.  For  Mr.  Duncan,  see  Introduction,  p.  28. 

^Liaison  officer  with  Foch. 
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No  one  can  say  that  individuals  want  to  glorify  themselves,  if  it  is  only  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Army  as  a whole  that  are  referred  to  and  elaborated. 

But  you  have  no  idea  what  we,  who  live  among  these  French  and  Ameri- 
cans, have  had  to  put  up  with  since  the  attack  on  Verdun  began  in  February. 

And  yet,  at  this  time  the  Army  was  losing  every  day,  fighting  every  day, 
extending  its  front  and  straining  at  the  leash,  while  you  were  showing  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts,  a resolute  patience. 

Nothing  of  this  was  known  here.  I hope  L.  George  will  prove  a help  and 
will  be  restrained  in  dealing  with  Robertson.  The  arrangement  may  work  all 
right.  The  little  man  is  headstrong  but  he  is  full  of  sympathy.  That  is  something. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  people  he  gathers  about  him.  Very  often  he 
has  surrounded  himself  with  a dangerous  crowd.  It  would  perhaps  be  best  for 
you  to  ask  him  over,  at  the  first  moment  you  possibly  can  find  a day  to  spare. 

It  is  a very  different  thing  seeing  him  at  G.H.Q.  from  a talk  at  the  W.O. 

The  Germans  are  in  the  lowest  depths  of  anxiety.  They  sent  another  emis- 
sary to  sound  the  French  Govt,  about  an  “Armistice”. 

It  has  been  kept  a dead  secret  from  our  Govt. 

But  they  got  an  answer  that  must  have  given  them  something  to  think 
about.  “No  question  of  an  Armistice  would  ever  be  considered  by  the  French, 
unless  as  a preliminary,  all  French,  British  and  Russian  prisoners  are  returned”. 
No  one  ought  to  know  of  this.  I told  Asquith  and  Robertson  but  asked  them  to 
keep  it  secret.  I have  had  a letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  as  follows  “I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  valuable  work  in  France  which  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  of  so  much  assistance  to  Lord  Kitchener,  which  I treat  as  a renewal 
of  “credentials”. 

But  it  wdl  never  be  the  same  as  it  was  from  dear  K. 

Anyhow  I wdl  always  do  all  I can  for  you  as  you  will  know.  Yours  ever 
afft.  Esher. 

Friday,  June  30.  The  weather  report  is  favourable  for  to-morrow.  With  God’s 
help,  I feel  hopeful.  The  men  are  in  splendid  spirits.  Several  have  said  that  they 
have  never  before  been  so  instructed  and  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion before  them.  The  wire  has  never  been  so  well  cut,  nor  the  Artillery  pre- 
paration so  thorough.  I have  seen  personally  all  the  Corps  Commanders  and 
one  and  all  are  full  of  confidence.  The  oidy  doubt  I have  is  regarding  the  8th 
Corps  (Hunter  Weston)  which  has  had  no  experience  of  fighting  in  France  and 
has  not  carried  out  one  successful  raid. 
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THE  SOMME:  FIRST  PHASE 

The  attack  begiiis-Stormy  scene  with  Joffre- Visit  from  Northcliffe-Haig’s  favourable 
impression -Cabinet  criticism  of  the  Offensive-Haig’s  reply-Mr.  Churcliill’s  Memo- 
randum-The  King  visits  Haig-The  King’s  views-A  teetotal  luncheon -Friction  with 
the  French -Conference  with  French  leaders -Offensive  renewed -Capture  of  Ginchy- 
The  Prime  Minister  comes  to  dmner-FIis  convivial  habits. 

The  British  offensive  began  in  the  early  morning  of  July  ist,  1916.  The  task  of 
the  assault  was  entrusted  by  Haig  to  Sir  Henry  Raivlinson  s Fourth  Army. 
By  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September  the  first  phase  of  the  Battle  had  ended 
with  the  capture  of  Ginchy  wood.  The  British  Army  now  commanded  almost  the 
whole  of  the  great  ridge  dominating  the  Somme.  Nevertheless  Haig’s  success  had  been 
only  partial.  He  had  relieved  pressure  at  Verdun,  he  had  prevented  any  serious  diversion 
of  the  German  armies  to  other  fronts,  but  he  had  not  achieved  his  third  objective— a 
complete  breach  in  the  enemy  line. 

Haig’s  decision  to  attack  on  the  Somme  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  The 
extracts from  his  papers  given  in  the  last  chapter  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  his 
decision.  Whether  or  not  his  strategy  was  Justified  by  later  events  is  a question  lying 
outside  the  scope  of  this  book.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  problem  will  find  the 
case  against  Haig’s  strategy  most  cogently  stated  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  World  Crisis 
{Revised  edition,  Odhams  Press),  pp.  g $0-97 3 andpp.  1070-1092.  The  case  for  Haig 
is  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  in  his  Haig  (Faber)  Vol.  I Chapter  XV  and  by  the 
Official  History  of  the  War,  Military  Operations  in  France  and  Belgium  1916 
(Macmillan),  Vol.  II, pp.  551-579. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  that  arises  from  this  controversy  and  is  worth  mention- 
inghere.  Much  of  the  argument  has  turned  upon  the  relative  casualties  suffered  by  the 
German  and  Allied  armies.  Mr.  Churchill,  in  a memorandum  submitted  to  the  Cabinet 
on  August  ist,  1916,  argued  that  the  G.H.Q.  estimates  were  far  too  optimistic  and  that, 
during  July  1916,  the  British  casualties  compared  to  the  German  in  the  proportion  of 
2.3  to  I.  He  claims  in  his  World  Crisis  that  this  estimate  is  confirmed  by  subsequent 
investigation,  and  that,  in  the  whole  period  of  the  Somme  campaign,  British  losses  were 
rather  more  than  twice  those  of  Germany.  Relying  on  these  figures,  Mr.  Churchill 
delivers  a severe  verdict  upon  the  whole  Western  strategy.  Indeed,  if  they  are  correct,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  (i)  that  Haig’s  intelligence  officers  made  a gross  blunder  in  their 
calculations  and  (2)  that  the  campaign  was  a costly  failure  which  did far  more  damage  to 
the  Allied  than  to  the  German  cause.  This  opinion  has  probably  by  now  come  to  be  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  the  Somme  campaign. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  figures  upon  which  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
after  him  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  based  their  indictment  have  been  seriously  disputed  Sir 
Charles  Oman,  who  was  personally  concerned  with  the  investigation  of  German 
casualties  during  the  war,  analysed  Mr.  Churchill’s  figures  in  a book,  written  by  a 
number  of  contributors,  entitled  The  World  Crisis  by  Mr.  Churchill -A  Criticism. 
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He  decided  that  Mr.  Churchill's  figures  were  based  on  German  casualty  returns,  made 
during  1916  and  deliberately  kept  as  low  as  possible  by  the  German  authorities  fior 
purposes  ofi  internal  propaganda.  He  himself  estimates  total  German  casualties  on  the 
Somme  at  about  520,000  and  the  total  of  Freiich  and  British  casualties  combined  at 
about  490,000.  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  revised  edition  ofi  /‘//eWorld  Crisis  issued  in  193  8 
does  not  alude  to  these  criticisms.  The  Official  History  (France  and  Belgium  1916 
II  preface  pp.  xiii-xvii)  places  the  total  figures  considerably  higher  but  makes  the 
proportion  very  similar  to  that  calculated  by  Sir  Charles  Oman-6so,ooo  to  623,000. 

Ifi  these  revised  figures  are  correct,  the  Somme  ofifensive  appears  at  once  in  a very 
different  light.  Haig’s  estimates  made  during  the  battle  would  become  remarkably 
accurate,  and  it  would  no  longer  be  true  to  say  that  the  Germans  emerged  relatively 
stronger  at  the  end  ofi  the  campaign  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning.  Certainly  the 
German  authorities  themselves  seem  to  have  been  in  no  doubt  about  the  damage  that 
their  armies  had  endured.  By  the  end  ofi  1916,  wrote  Ludendorjff,  “the  German  Army 
had  been fiought  to  a standstill  and  tvas  utterly  worn  out”. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  ofi  this  book  to  settle  the  controversy  about  casualties  on  the 
Somme.  Anyoneivho  is  interested  should  consult  the  books  mentioned  above.  But  I have 
thought  it  wise  to  ivarn  the  reader  that  a real  dispute  exists  about  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion ofi  the  casualty  list  and,  until  it  is  settled,  there  can  be  no  clear  verdict  upon  the 
success  orfiailure  ofi  Haig’ s strategy  in  1916. 

Saturday,  July  i,  1916.  Glass  rose  slightly  during  night.  A fine  sunny  morning 
with  gende  breeze  from  the  west  and  S.W.  At  first, some  mist  in  the  hollows. 
This  seemed  very  favourable  because  it  would  conceal  the  concentration  of  our 
troops.  The  Bombardment  was  carried  out  as  usual,  and  there  was  no  increase  of 
Artillery  fire,  but  at  7.30  a.m.  (the  hour  fixed  for  the  Infantry  to  advance)  the 
Artillery  increased  their  range  and  the  Infantry  followed  the  barrage. 

Reports  up  to  8 a.m.  seemed  most  satisfactory.  Our  troops  had  everywhere 
crossed  the  enemy’s  front  trenches. 

By  9 a.m.  I heard  that  our  troops  had  in  many  places  reached  the  “1.20  line” 
(i.e.  the  line  fixed  to  be  reached  i hr.  and  20  minutes  after  the  start) . 

After  lunch,  I motored  to  Querrieu  and  saw  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  We  hold  the 
Montauban-Mametz  spur  and  the  villages  of  those  names.  The  enemy  are  still  in 
Fricourt,  but  we  are  round  his  flank  on  the  north  and  close  to  Contalmaison. 
Orvillers  and  Thiepval  villages  have  held  our  troops  up,  but  our  men  are  in  the 
Schwaben  Redoubt  which  crowns  the  ridge  north  of  the  last  named  village. 
The  enemy  counter  attacked  here,  but  were  driven  back.  He,  however,  is  hold- 
ing on  to  a position  with  a few  men  in  the  river  valley. 

North  of  the  Ancre,  the  8th  Corps  (Hunter  Weston)  said  they  began  well, 
but  as  the  day  progressed,  their  troops  were  forced  back  into  the  German  front 
line,  except  two  Battalions  which  occupied  Serre  Village,  and  were,  it  is  said, 
cut  off.  I am  inclined  to  believe  from  further  reports,  that  few  of  the  8th  Corps 
left  their  trenches. 

The  attack  on  Gommecourt  salient  started  well,  especially  the  56th  Divn. 
under  General  Hull.  The  46th  Div.  (Stuart  Wortley)  attacked  from  the  north 
side,  but  was  soon  held  up.  This  attack  was  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  helping 
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the  8 th  Corps,  because  many  of  the  enemy’s  guns  and  troops  were  employed 
against  it,  and  so  the  8th  Corps  was  left  considerably  free.  In  spite  of  this,  the 
8th  Corps  achieved  very  little. 

Sir  William  Robertson,  C.I.G.S.  arrived  from  England. 

At  7 p.m.  as  the  result  of  my  talk.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  telephones  that  he  is 
putting  the  8th  and  loth  Corps  under  Gough  at  7 a.m.  to-morrow.  The  8th 
Corps  seems  to  want  looking  after!  Gough’s  command  wiU  be  the  5th 
Army. 

Sunday,  July  2.  A day  of  downs  and  ups ! As  regards  weather,  the  day  was 
fine,  bright  sun  and  cool  wind,  but  barometer  registered  a fall  during  the 
night. 

I also  visited  two  Casualty  Clearing  Stations  at  Montigny,  one  under  Major 
Thomas,  the  other  under  Colonel  Macpherson.  They  were  very  pleased  at  my 
visit.  The  wounded  were  in  wonderful  spirits.  I saw  Sir  W^ihnot  Herringham 
with  his  coat  off,  setting  a fine  example,  by  washing  and  attending  to  slightly 
wounded  cases.  I thanked  him.  I believe  he  is  consulting  physician  to  Bart’s 
Hospital,  London.  Everything  seemed  going  on  well. 

The  A.G.  reported  to-day  that  the  total  casualties  are  estimated  at  over 
40,000  to  date.  This  cannot  be  considered  severe  in  view  of  the  numbers 
3,nd  the  length  of  front  attacked.  By  nightfall,  the  situation  is  much 
more  favourable  than  when  we  started  today. 

Monday,  July  3.  Weather  continued  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Fight  fluctuated  this  afternoon  about  La  Boisselle  and  S.  of  Thiepval,  the 
advantage  remaining  with  us. 

By  request,  I received  Generals  Joffre  and  Foch  about  3 p.m.  to-day.  The 
object  of  the  visit  was  to  “discuss  future  arrangements.”  Joffre  began  by  point- 
ing out  the  importance  of  our  getting  Thiepval  Hill.  To  this  I said  that,  in  view 
of  the  progrep  made  on  my  right  near  Montauban,  and  the  demoralised  nature 
of  the  enemy’s  troops  in  that  area,  I was  considering  the  desirability  of  pressino- 
my  attack  on  Longueval.  I was  therefore  anxious  to  know  whether  in  that 
event  the  French  would  attack  Guillemont.  At  this.  General  Joffre  exploded 
in  a fit  ofrage.^“Hc  could  not  approve  of  it.”  He  '‘ordered  me  to  attack  Tliiepval 
and  Pozieres.”  If  I attacked  Longueval,  I would  be  beaten,”  etc.,  etc.  I waited 
calmly  till  he  had  finished.  His  breast  heaved  and  his  face  flushed ! The  truth  is 
the  poor  man  cannot  argue,  nor  can  he  easily  read  a map.  But  to-day  I had  a 
raised  model  of  the  ground  before  us.  There  were  also  present  at  the  meeting 
Generals  Kiggell  and  Foch  and  Renouard  (from  G.Q.G.)  and  Foch’s  Chief 
Staff  Officer  (Weygand).  Only  Joffre,  Foch  and  I spoke.  When  Joffre  got  out 
of  breath,  I quietly  explained  what  my  position  is  relatively  to  him  as  the 
“Generalissimo.”  I am  solely  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for  the  action  of 
the  British  Army;  and  I had  approved  the  plan,  and  must  modify  it  to  suit  the 
changing  situation  as  the  fight  progresses.  I was  most  polite.  Joffre  saw  he  had 
made  a mistake,  and  next  tried  to  cajole  me.  He  said  that  this  was  the  “English 
Battle”  and  “France  expected  great  things  from  me.”  I thanked  him  but  said 
I had  only  one  object,  viz.,  to  beat  Germany.  France  and  England  marched 
together,  and  it  would  give  me  equal  pleasure  to  see  the  French  troops 
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exploiting  victory  as  my  own.  After  this,  there  was  a more  friendly  discussion 
between  Foch  and  me.  Joffre  and  I then  went  out  into  the  garden  where  Joffre 
presented  General  Kiggell  with  the  “Grand  Officier”  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
and  Davidson  with  the  next  rank  of  the  Order,  and  kissed  them  each  twice,  a 
resounding  smack  on  each  cheek ! I soothed  old  Joffre  down.  He  seemed 
ashamed  of  his  outburst  and  I sent  him  and  Foch  off  to  Amiens.  All  present  at 
the  interview  felt  ashamed  of  Joffre.  This  is  evidently  the  way  he  behaved 
before  Gilinsky,  the  Russian  General,  who  was  the  first  to  tell  me  of  Joffre  s 
impatience.  Still,  Joffre  has  his  merits.  I admire  the  old  man’s  pluck  under 
difficulties  and  am  very  fond  of  him.  However,  I have  gained  an  advantage 
through  keeping  calm.  My  views  have  been  accepted  by  the  French  Staffs  and 
Davidson  is  to  go  to  lunch  with  Foch  to-morrow  at  Dury  to  discuss  how  they 
(the  French)  can  co-operate  in  our  operations  (that  is  the  capture  of  Longueval) . 
Saturday,  July  22.  I visited  General  Gough  after  lunch  to  make  sure  that  the 
Australians  had  only  been  given  a simple  task.  This  is  the  first  time  that  they 
will  be  taking  part  in  a serious  offensive  on  a big  scale  against  the  German 
forces.  Gen.  Gough  does  not  tliink  very  much  of  General  Morland  command- 
ing the  loth  Corps.  This  is  no  time  for  having  “doubts” ; so  I told  him  that  I will 
arrange,  if  he  wished,  to  withdraw  Morland  into  Reserve  and  give  him 
General  Jacob  in  his  place.  Personally,  I found  Morland  one  of  our  best 
Brigadiers  at  Aldershot. 

Sunday,  July  23.  A general  attack  was  made  at  1.30  a.m.  The  5th  or  Reserve 
Army  on  our  left  advanced  v/ell  to  the  west  of  Pozieres  Village  with  48th 
Divn.  (Fanshawe),  while  the  ist  Australian  Division  captured  the  village  of 
Pozieres  itself  as  far  as  the  Albert-Bapaume  road ; and  reached  within  200  yds. 
of  the  windmill  on  the  hill  N.E.  of  the  village,  working  from  the  S.E.  along  the 
ridge. 

The  4th  Army  was  not  so  fortunate.  Its  objectives  were  the  enemy’s  line 
which  runs  through  High  Wood,  the  clearance  of  the  enemy  from  the  N.  end 
of  Longueval  and  Del  ville  Wood  and  the  capture  of  GuiUemont.  Machine  guns 
in  shell  holes  in  front  of  the  trenches  held  up  our  advance  in  many  places. 
Delville  Wood  also  flanked  our  attacks,  both  towards  the  west  and  S.E.,  so 
the  attacks  did  not  progress.  The  N.  end  of  Longueval  was  captured  but  again 
changed  hands.  A little  ground  was  made  towards  GuiUemont  both  on  N.W. 
and  on  S.W.  of  village.  But  here  two  macliine-guns  checked  our  advance. 

Lord  Northcliffe  came  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  me  at  9.30  a.m.  He 
was  much  struck  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  sermon.  Lord  N.  was, 
he  said,  much  pleased  with  his  visit,  and  asked  me  to  let  Sassoon  send  him  a line 
should  anything  appear  in  The  Times  which  was  not  altogether  to  my  liking. 
He  also  said  that  Repington  had  now  no  influence  with  The  Times.  They  em- 
ployed him  to  write  certain  articles  but  he  (Lord  N.)  knew  that  he  was  not 
reliable.  Lord  N.  is  now  going  to  visit  Abbeville,  and  our  bases  at  Rouen  and 
Havre. 

July  22, 1916  [Paris),  Lord  Esher  to  Haig.  I am  sending  you  Berenger’s  interview^ 
in  case  you  should  not  see  the  paper. 

^Bercnger  was  a contributor  to  Le  Matin  and  had  an  interview  with  Haig  on  July  18. 
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Ihis  sort  of  thing  has  an  immense  effect-and  influences  public  opinion 
very  materially,  as  you  may  suppose,  when  you  consider  that  the  Matin  has  a 
circulation  of  two  millions -all  over  France. 

The  French  people  are  beginning  to  understand  what  the  English  Army 
is,  and  is  doing. 

Briand  says  that  the  “emulation”  and  even  the  jealousy  between  the  two 
Armies,  all  works  for  good. 

Joflre  is  coming  to  Paris  next  week  to  lunch  with  some  of  the  principal 
editors  of  Paris  papers,  at  his  own  suggestion. 

L Armee  Anglaise”  on  ail  the  hoardmgs  is  begimiing  to  spur  up  the 
old  man. 

There  is  a group  of  silly  soldiers,  headed  by  General  Ranin  and  supported 
byjoseph  Reinach,  who  writes  in  the  Figaro,  under  the  name  of  “Polybe,”  and 
who  is  a friend  of  the  English  Colony  and  Embassy  here-that  is  pushing 
what  they  call  the  “Amalgam”  an  idea  which  they  father  on  to  Gallieni 
quite  falsely,  of  amalgamating  the  two  Armies  by  Brigades,  etc.,  under  one 
Chief. 

I told  Briand  that  the  mere  discussion  of  such  a plan,  apart  from  its  inherent 
idiocy,  could  only  do  harm,  by  rousing  suspicion  and  mistrust. 

I dined  with  WuUie^  last  night  at  the  Crillon.  He  was  very  friendly  and 
gave  me  a chance  of  saying  all  I feel  about  you  and  your  staff. 

He,  poor  man,  has  a rough  time  among  the  politicians  and  “grousers” 
in  London.  He  is  a loyal  and  honest  man,  and  a good  patriot  I feel  sure. 
He  spoke  with  liigh  appreciation  and  loyal  feeling  about  you  and  your  heavy 
task. 

If  you  have  no  visitors  in  view  towards  the  end  of  this  week,  or  beginning 
of  next,  I should  like  to  see  you  for  three  days.  But  any  time  that  is  convenient 
to  you  (when  you  v/ant  a talk)  suits  me. 

Saturday,  July  29.  The  attack  by  the  2nd  Austrahan  Division  upon  the  enemy’s 
position  between  Pozieres  and  the  Windmill,  was  not  successful  last  night. 
From  several  reports,  I think  the  cause  was  due  to  want  of  thorough  prepara- 
tion. 

After  lunch,  I visited  H.Q.  Reserve  Army  and  impressed  on  Gough  and  his 
G.S.O.  (Neil  Malcolm)  that  they  must  supervise  more  closely  the  plans  of  the 
Anzac  Corps.  Some  of  their  Divisional  Generals  are  so  ignorant  and  (like  many 
Colonials)  so  conceited,  that  they  camiot  be  trusted  to  work  out  unaided  the 
plans  of  attack. 

I then  went  on  to  H.Q.  Anzac  Corps  at  Contay  and  saw  Generals  Birdwood 
and  his  B.G.G.S.  (White).  The  latter  seems  a very  sound  capable  fellow,  and 
assured  me  that  they  had  learnt  a lesson,  and  would  be  more  thorough  in 
future.  Luckily,  their  losses  had  been  fairly  small,  considering  the  operation 
and  the  numbers  engaged-about  1,000  for  the  whole  24  hours. 

Lord  Bryce  arrived.  The  Foreign  Office  asked  me  to  receive  him  as  he  is 
going  to  America  on  propaganda  work.  A nice  old  man  and  very  higlfly 
educated.  Yet  he  is  unable  to  give  an  opinion  definitely  on  any  subject ! It  is 

^Sir  William  Robertson. 
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sad  to  think  that  “education”  so-callcd  will  bring  men  to  such  a state  of 
indecision. 

Wednesday,  August  2.  Sir  Derek  Keppell  (Master  of  the  King’s  Household) 
arrived  and  went  round  to  inspect  several  Chateaux  considered  suitable  for  the 
King’s  occupation.  He  fixed  on  one  which  (for  secrecy)  is  to  be  prepared 
for  me.  Derek  is  enjoying  himself  so  much  that  he  has  asked  to  stay  another 
day. 

Lord  Northcliffe  came  to  lunch.  He  is  most  enthusiastic  on  all  he  had  seen, 
and  is  very  anxious  to  do  all  he  can  to  help  to  win.  To-morrow  he  goes  to 
Paris  en  route  for  Italy. 

Wednesday,  August  3.  I met  General  Gough  near  Tutencourt  and  rode  with 
him  to  near  Marieux  (H.Q.  14th  Corps).  He  said  that  the  Australian  Corps  had 
again  put  off  their  attack.  From  what  he  said,  I concluded  that  the  cause  was 
due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  2nd  Australian  Division,  and  that  the  G.O.C, 
Legge  was  not  much  good.  Gough  had  called  for  his  reasons  in  writing  as  to 
why  the  delay  had  occurred. 

Note  on  letter  received  from  C.LG.S.  dated Julyzg. 

1.  “The  Powers  that  be”  are  beginning  to  get  a little  uneasy  in  regard  to  the 
situation. 

2.  “Whether  a loss  of  say  300,000  men  will  lead  to  really  great  results, 
because,  if  not,  we  ought  to  be  content  with  something  less  than  what  we 
are  now  doing”. 

3 . “They  are  constantly  enquiring  why  we  are  fighting  and  the  French  are 
not”. 

4.  “It  is  thought  that  the  primary  object-relief  of  pressure  on  Verdun -has 
to  some  extent  been  achieved”. 

I replied  in  AOD  go,  dated  August  i. 

[a)  Pressure  on  Verdun  relieved.  Not  less  than  six  enemy  Divns.  besides 
heavy  guns  have  been  withdrawn. 

(b)  Successes  acliieved  by  Russia  last  month  would  certainly  have  been  pre- 
vented had  enemy  been  free  to  transfer  troops  from  here  to  the  Eastern 
Theatre. 

(r)  Proof  given  to  world  that  Allies  are  capable  of  making  and  maintaining 
a vigorous  offensive  and  of  driving  enemy’s  best  troops  from  the 
strongest  positions  has  shaken  faith  of  Germans,  of  their  friends,  of 
doubting  neutrals  in  the  invincibility  of  Germany.  Also  impressed  on 
the  world,  England’s  strength  and  determination,  and  the  fighting 
power  of  the  British  race. 

(d)  We  have  inflicted  very  heavy  losses  on  the  enemy.  In  one  month, 
30  of  his  Divns.  have  been  used  up,  as  against  35  at  Verdun  in  5 
months.  In  another  6 weeks,  the  enemy  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
men. 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a steady  offensive  pressure  will  result  eventually  in 
his  complete  overthrow. 

Principle  on  which  we  should  act.  Maintain  our  offensive.  Our  losses  in  July’s 
fighting  totalled  about  120,000  more  than  they  would  have  been  had  we  not 
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attacked.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  justify  any  anxiety  as  to  our 
ability  to  continue  the  offensive.  It  is  my  intention : 

{a)  To  maintain  a steady  pressure  on  Somme  battle. 

(b)  To  push  my  attack  strongly  whenever  and  wherever  the  state  of  my 
preparations  and  the  general  situation  make  success  sufficiently  probable 
to  justify  me  in  doing  so,  but  not  otherwise. 

(c)  To  secure  against  counter-attack  each  advantage  gained  and  prepare 
thorouglily  for  each  fresh  advance. 

Proceeding  thus,  I expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  offensive  well  into  the 
Autumn. 

It  would  not  be  justifiable  to  calculate  on  the  enemy’s  resistance  being  com- 
pletely broken  without  another  campaign  next  year. 

Friday,  August  4.  Sir  Derek  Keppell  returned  to  London  to-day.  At  the  last 
moment  telegrams  from  Buckingham  Palace  wished  to  upset  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  made  to  take  Bryss  Chateau  near  St.  Pol.  A chateau 
in  the  area  of  the  battle,  further  south  is  desired.  These  courtiers  at  home 
evidently  do  not  realise  the  congestion  of  troops  and  the  dust  on  roads  when 
fighting  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Surrey  and  Editor  of  the  Spectator) 
came  to  dine  and  sleep.  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  everything.  Rather  a 
talker,  but  an  honest  man  with  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 

Sunday,  August  6.  A letter  from  Robertson  acknowledging  receipt  of  my 
review  of  the  situation  dated  August  ist  says  “I  read  it  to  the  War  Committee 
to-day  (Aug.  5th)  and  it  pleased  them  very  much  indeed.”  It  is  to  be  printed 
and  circulated  to  the  Cabinet  as  a rejoinder  to  a Memorandum  recently  put 
before  the  Cabinet  by  Winston  Churcliill.^  Your  paper  is  an  adequate  reply  to 
what  he  said”.  Then  in  a private  letter  he  says  “Wmston,  French,  Fitzgerald, 
and  various  ‘degommed  people’  are  trying  to  make  mischief,”  but,  “They 
have  not  a friend  in  the  War  Committee.” 

Tuesday,  August  8,  The  King  arrived  soon  after  4 p.m.  He  had  lunched  at 
Montreuil  with  the  Q.M.G.  I received  him  in  the  garden  with  my  mounted 
Escort  (29  of  the  17th  Lancers  under  George  Black)  and  about  50  of  the  “Artists 
Rifles”.  The  King  then  came  into  my  writing  room,  and  I explained  the  situa- 
tion to  him.  He  then  spoke  a great  deal  about  a paper  wliich  Winston  Churcliill 
had  written  and  given  to  the  Cabinet,  criticising  the  operations  in  France,  and 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  notliing  had  been  achieved.  The  King  also  said 
that  much  harm  was  being  done  at  home  by  the  Generals  who  had  been  sent 
back  as  useless  from  France.  They  formed  a regular  “Cabal”  and  abused  every- 
thing that  was  done  by  the  British  H.Q.  on  the  Western  Front.  His  Majesty 
thought  best  that  I should  refer  home  to  the  War  Office  every  case  of  the 
appointment  of  Corps  or  Army  Commanders  for  decision  by  War  Committee 
before  I acted.  I then  gave  the  King  an  instance  to  show  that  this  procedure  would 
be  dangerous.  I had  tliis  morning  seen  Sir  John  Keir  at  10  a.m.  General  AUenby 
had  reported  that  his  (Keir’s)  defensive  arrangements  were  unsatisfactory,  and 

iGiven  in  full  in  The  World  Crisis  (Revised  Edition,  Odhams),  pp.  1084-9.  It  is  a severe 
criticism  of  the  Somme  Offensive. 
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that  he  had  no  real  plans  worked  out  for  offensive  action.  As  the  enemy  showed 
signs  of  activity  near  Arras  where  Keir’s  sector  of  defence  was,  I felt  it  would 
be  higlily  dangerous  to  retain  him  in  command.  So  I at  once  relieved  him  of  his 
Command  and  ordered  him  to  England  on  leave,  pending  orders  of  War 
Office.  This  morning  Keir  came  to  see  me,  quite  beside  himself  with  rage 
against  Allenby,  and  said  that  he  had  been  wronged.  He  meant  to  go  home  and 
make  a row;  he  was  not  done  with  the  Army  yet,  he  said.  I called  the  C.G.S. 
into  my  room  as  witness  while  I spoke  to  him.  I was  sorry  for  the  old  man  as  he 
is  over  60,  but  I felt  I had  done  right  in  relieving  him  of  his  Command.  It  would 
have  been  too  great  a risk  to  wait  until  the  War  Office  had  settled  the  question. 
No  one  who  is  any  good  at  all  as  a Commander  is  ever  sent  home  by  me. 
Wednesday , August  9.  Sir  William  Robertson,  C.I.G.S.,  sent  me  the  following 
conclusion  of  the  War  Committee  on  August  5 th. 

“The  C.I.G.S.  read  a letter  from  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  dated  August  ist, 
giving  his  appreciation  of  the  general  military  situation,  more  particularly  as 
affected  by  the  offensive  of  the  Allies  on  the  Somme.  It  was  agreed  that  the 

C. I.G.S.  should  circulate  it  to  the  Cabinet. 

“It  was  further  agreed  that  the  C.I.G.S.  should  send  a message  to  General  Sir 

D.  Haig  assuring  him  that  he  might  count  on  full  support  from  home  (August 
8th).  War  Office.” 

Thursday,  August  10.  I gathered  from  Gemeau^  that  there  is  a good  deal  of 
friction  between  the  adjoining  French  and  British  troops  on  the  Guillemont- 
Maurepas  front.  The  French  have  withdrawn  the  Division  commanded  by 
General  Nourisson  which  was  next  to  our  troops,  and  will  withdraw  the  whole 
20th  Corps,  which  is  next  us  on  our  right,  in  three  days’  time,  and  which  has 
been  fighting  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  The  20th  has  been  fighting 
during  the  whole  of  the  war,  has  suffered  heavily,  and  has  been  re-made  four 
times,  and  though  it  has  a great  reputation,  it  is  a bit  sticky.  Indeed,  the  Corps 
has  been  criticised  by  the  French  Supreme  Command  because  of  the  small  pro- 
gress made  by  it.  So  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the  units  of  this 
tired  Corps  blame  their  English  neighbours. 

Fortunately,  the  King  (after  repeated  applications  by  me  through  War 
Office)  gave  away  to-day  a number  of  decorations  to  some  of  the  French 
officers  who  had  been  working  with  us.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  Querrieu. 
Generals  Fayolles  and  Balfourier  Com.  20th  Corps  were  given  the  G.C.M.G. 
Colonel  Renouard  (head  of  3 me  Bureau  at  G.Q.G.)  a C.B.  and  Camut  (rather 
a poisonous  creature,  chief  S.O.  to  Gen.  Castelnau  and  an  anglo-phobe)  a 
C.M.G.  This,  I hope,  will  do  good.  Then  about  a dozen  or  more  Artillery 
officers  commanding  Groupes  and  Batteries  were  also  decorated,  and  six 
officers  who  are  helping  us  with  “Camouflage.” 

Friday,  August  ii.  A letter  received  from  “Munitions”  stated  that  “accessories 
for  tanks”  will  not  be  delivered  till  September  ist.  This  is  disappointino-  as  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  obtaining  decisive  results  from  the  use  of  "these 
“Tanks”  at  an  early  date. 

Letters  dated  August  loth  from  Military  Secretary,  War  Office  and  C.I.G.S. 
^Commandant  Gemeau,  French  liaison  officer  at  G.H.Q. 
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(Robertson)  telling  me  that  War  Committee  do  not  sanction  General 
Haking’s  appointment  to  command  ist  Army  “in  succession”  to  General 
Monro.  I did  not  appoint  him  in  succession,  but  to  “act  temporarily”  in 
Monro’s  absence ! No  other  Corps  Commander,  who  is  fit  for  it,  is  available, 
e.g.,  Byng,  Birdwood,  Cavan.  The  M.S.  sends  me  four  names  to  select  from, 
Birdwood,  H.  Wilson,  Horne  and  Cavan. ^ I reply,  pointing  out  misunder- 
standing. I am  afraid  that  the  W.O.  wilfully  misread  my  letter  and  telegram, 
as  a desire  to  limit  my  powers  of  appointment  are  noticeable. 

Saturday,  August  12.  At  11.45  1 the  King  in  Beauquesne  Village.  He 

visited  the  Officers  of  the  General  Staft  (Operations  Section  and  Intelligence) 
and  Artillery.  He  seemed  much  interested.  He  called  at  the  French  Mission  and 
v/as  introduced  by  Gen.  des  Vallieres  to  those  present.  We  then  went  to 
Chateau  de  Valvion  for  lunch.  M.  Poincare  (the  President  of  the  Republic)  was 
late  and  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  1.30.  At  lunch  the  President  sat  on  the  King’s 
right  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  next  to  him,  and  Generaljoffre  sat  on  the  King’s 
left.  I sat  opposite  the  King  with  General  Foch  on  my  right  and  Gen.  Deparge 
of  M.  Poincare’s  household  on  my  left. 

We  had  15  at  lunch  and  by  the  King’s  desire,  only  water  of  various  kinds 
was  served.  2 Many  of  us  will  long  remember  General  Joffre’s  look  of  ab- 
horrence, or  aimoyance,  when  Shaddock  (my  butler)  handed  him  a jug  of 
lemonade  and  a bottle  of  ginger  beer,  and  asked  him  which  he  preferred.  By 
the  President’s  request,  the  King  gave  liim  10  minutes  private  conversation.  I 
gave  up  my  writing  room  for  the  purpose.  They  sent  and  asked  me  to  join 
them.  M.  Poincare  then  pointed  out  the  importance  of  continuing  to  press  the 
enemy  vigorously;  and,  in  his  opinion,  a general  attack  on  a wide  front  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  I agreed,  but  said  the  first  object  must  be  to  get  the 
French  up  into  line  with  us,  and  that  General  Foch  and  I were  agreed  as  to  our 
future  plans.  (I  hear  from  other  sources  that  the  Russians  have  been  reproving 
M.  Poincare  on  the  small  progress  made  by  the  French,  and  for  allowmg  three 
Divisions  of  Germans  to  be  withdrawn  from  France  to  Russia.)  M.  Poincare 
thought  the  whole  situation  very  favourable  for  the  Allies,  but  was  most 
anxious,  before  the  approach  of  winter,  that  we  should  have  made  some  de- 
cisive advance  in  order  to  keep  the  people  of  France  and  England  from 
grumbling.  I said  that  we  had  yet  at  least  10  weeks  of  good  weather  before 
winter  set  in,  probably  more,  and  that  I believed  much  will  be  done  by  us  in 
that  time. 

The  President  left  at  3 p.m.  accompanied  by  Gen.  Butler  and  visited  several 
points  in  rear  of  the  battle  front.  The  King  left  soon  after  for  Cassel,  where  he 
stays  in  my  house  till  Tuesday  morning.  H.M.  knighted  Kiggell,  and,  before 
he  left,  he  expressed  himself  most  satisfied  with  all  he  had  seen,  and  with  the 
state  of  the  Army.  He  said  I had  “liis  full  confidence  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Cabinet.”  He  then  handed  me  the  G.C.V.O.  as  a mark  of  his  own  personal 

^Haig  chose  Horne. 

2This  was  the  result  of  what  was  called  ‘The  King’s  Pledge’— a resolution  by  the  King 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Court  should  touch  alcohol,  until  the  war  was  over,  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation. 
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appreciation.  “That  Order  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  others,”  he  said 
and  he  thanked  me  for  what  I had  done  for  his  “family.”  He  had  given  the 
same  to  Jellicoe  when  he  visited  the  Grand  Fleet. 

Saturday,  August  19.  The  operation  carried  out  yesterday  was  most  successful. 
It  was  on  a front  of  over  1 1 miles.  We  now  hold  the  ridge  S.E.  of  and  over- 
looking Thiepval.  Nearly  500  prisoners  were  taken  here  while  the  Battalion 
which  carried  out  the  attack  only  lost  40  men ! During  their  advance  our  men 
kept  close  to  the  artillery  barrage. 

Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  2'^rd  August. I wonder  if  you  read  an  account  of  the  unveiling 
of  a monument  to  Lord  Roberts  in  Glasgow  on  Monday,  21st.  At  the  Lord 
Provost’s  request,  I wrote  him  a letter  winch  has  been  read.  But  I also  saw  Fd. 
Marshal  French’s  speech.  When  I remember  how  the  latter  abused  Lord  R. 
and,  indeed,  was  cut  by  him  (Lord  R.)  m the  street  during  the  Irish  crisis,  I 
wonder  how  he  can  have  the  audacity  to  attend  such  a function-and  then  to 
speak  about  his  (French  s)  “Midnight  Conferences.”  We  all  wonder  who 
attended  them ! The  whole  thing  is  for  liis  own  personal  glorification ! 
Thursday,  August  24.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  for  last  month  in  Munitions  Branch,  and, 
before  that.  Manager  of  N.E.  Railways,  arrived  from  England.  He  is  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  assist  over  the  question  of  communications.  A most 
pleasant  and  capable  man.  He  is  afraid  that  the  I.G.C.^  (Gen.  Clayton)  resents 
liis  visit.  I said  that  I am  glad  to  have  practical  liints  from  anyone  capable  of 
advising. 

Friday,  August  25.  Commandant  Gemeau  reported  to  me  this  morning  that  the 
feeling  in  the  French  6th  Army  was  most  strong  against  the  British.  It  seems 
they  progressed  on  their  left  next  us  yesterday,  but  failed  in  the  centre.  Tliis 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  failure  to  attack  on  their  left,  but  they  want  an 
excuse  to  account  for  their  failure  to  capture  some  woods. 

The  ill-feeling  has  spread  through  the  Staffs  of  the  Corps,  even  to  Chantilly, 
it  is  reported.  But  the  French  are  given  to  abusing  their  next  door  neighbour, 
as  well  as  one  another. 

I then  went  to  Dury,  General  Foch’s  H.Q.  where  I arrived  at  2 p.m.  by 
appointment.  I lunched  on  roadside  on  the  way  there.  I explained  that  we  had 
had  a successful  day  yesterday  taking  300  to  400  prisoners,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  troops  detailed  for  the  v/ork  had  not  been  able  to  carry  out  the  attack  close 
to  his  left,  for  reasons  which  he  knew.  I asked  him  point  blank  if  tliis  had  had 
any  ill-effects  on  his  attack.  He  said  “not  the  slightest,”  and  that  the  French  left 
had  met  v/ith  Httle  or  no  opposition.  The  only  regret  was  that  we  had  not  been 
able  to  send  forward  even  a few  troops  because  Falfemont  Farm  would 
assuredly  have  been  captured,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  opposition  there. 
Sir  George  Arthur  stayed  the  night.  He  is  writing  Lord  Kitchener’s  life.  He 
stated  that  Winston  Churchill  is  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  War  Office  at 
will.  This,  he  thinks,  is  very  wrong  as  Churchill  is  openly  very  hostile  to  me, 
and  the  Fleadquarters  Staff  of  the  Army  in  France. 

Saturday,  August  26.  It  is  said  that  the  Rumanians  will  occupy  passes  towards 
Flungary  on  the  28th,  and  will  take  the  field  on  Sept.  15th.  We  have,  however, 
^Inspector  General  of  Communications. 
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heard  so  many  times  that  the  Rumanians  are  coming  into  the  war,  for  certain, 
that  I shall  not  believe  such  chicken-hearted  creatures  will  ever  fight  until  I see 
that  they  are  actually  engagedd 

At  3 p.m.  I was  present  at  a demonstration  in  the  use  of  “Tanks.”  A Battn.  of 
Infantry  and  five  tanks  operated  together.  The  Tanks  crossed  ditches  and 
parapets  representing  the  several  lines  of  a defensive  position  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  one  entered  a wood,  wliich  was  made  to  represent  a “strong  point 
and  easily  “walked  over”  fair-sized  trees  of  six  inches  diameter!  Altogether, 
the  demonstration  was  quite  encouraging,  but  we  require  to  clear  our  ideas  as 
to  the  tactical  handling  of  these  machines. 

Sunday,  August  27. 1 motored  to  Saleux  Station-about  3 m.  S.  W.  of  Amiens, 
and  attended  a Conference  at  10  a.m.  in  the  President’s  train.  There  were 


President  of  the  Republic 
Prime  Minister 
Minister  of  War 
French  G.H.Q. 

Army  Group  of  the  North 
„ „ „ Centre 

,,  ,,  ,,  Fast 


present: 

1.  M.  Poincare  . . 

2.  M.  Briand  . . 

3 . Gen.  Rocques 

4.  Gen.  Joffre  . . 

5.  Gen.  de  Castelnau 

6.  Gen.  Foch 

7.  Gen.  Petain  . . 

8.  Franchey  d’Esperey 

9.  and  myself-nme  in  all. 

A Memorandum  had  been  prepared  dealing  with  the  strengths  in  men,  and 
guns,  and  divisions,  of  each  of  the  Allies,  and  of  each  of  the  enemy  countries. 
We  went  through  this,  discussing  the  several  points  as  they  arose. 

M.  Poincare  mentioned  that  the  Pope  had  stated  that  the  enemy  would  be 
forced  to  ask  for  an  Armistice  by  October.  He  should  advise  that  the  reply 
should  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  Romans,  “No  talk  of  peace  so  long  as 
one  enemy  remained  on  the  soil  of  the  Republic.” 

We  lunched  about  12.30  and  continued  the  discussion  afterwards.  I sat  at 
lunch  at  a little  table  opposite  Gen.  Joffre.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  that 
moment  received  my  reply  to  his  letter  requesting  me  to  attack  on  the  6th.  He 
would  like  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  me.  We  fixed  next  Friday,  September 
1st,  and  he  is  to  lunch  with  me.  I mentioned  that  we  could  not  attack  before 
September  15th.  He  replied  “C’est  trop  tard.  C’est  la  mort”.  But  could  give 
me  no  reason. 

Afterwards  at  the  Conference,  Gen.  Foch  explained  to  M.  Poincare  the  scope 
of  his  next  operations.  I followed  and  stated  that  on  the  30th  I would  attack  in 
co-operation  with  Foch  with  ten  Divns.  That  after  that  effort,  a fortnight 
would  be  required  in  which  to  prepare  for  another  big  attack  which  I hoped  to 


^The  Rumanians  did  in  fact  declare  war  on  August  28.  But  they  had  missed  their  best 
opportunity.  Flad  they  acted  six  weeks  earher  in  time  to  reinforce  Brussilov’s  early 
successes  (see  footnote,  p.  144)  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  might  well  have  collapsed 
entirely.  Instead  the  Rumanians  met  the  full  force  of  a German  counter-attack.  Led  with  a 
degree  of  ineptitude  rare  even  among  Balkan  countries,  the  Rumanian  army  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat.  By  the  end  of  1916  Bucharest  and  three-quarters  of  Rumania  were  in 
German  hands. 
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make  with  14  Divns.  I had  every  hope  of  success  then,  hut  was  anxious  that 
ample  French  Reserves  should  be  available  to  exploit  our  success.  Both  Poin- 
care and  Briand  said  that  was  most  important.  JofFre  insisted  on  an  earlier  date 
for  my  attack,  but  I pointed  out  the  time  required  for : 

(a)  Fighting  after  attack  of  30th. 

(b)  Relief  of  tired  Divns.  by  fresh  ones. 

(r)  Time  for  the  fresh  Divns,  to  get  acquainted  with  the  ground. 

(d)  Time  for  placing  heavy  and  other  Artillery  to  deal  with  the  new 
objectives. 

The  President  said  that  the  attack  should  not  be  later  than  September  15  th, 
on  account  of  the  Equinox  when  the  weather  breaks  on  September  25th,  and  is 
usually  unsettled  for  some  weeks.  I said  I would  do  my  best  to  arrange  for  our 
attack  not  to  be  later  than  the  15  th. 

The  President  and  his  party  left  then  for  Eux  to  inspect  the  20th  Corps  and 
distribute  decorations.  We  took  a very  friendly  farewell  of  each  other;  also 
M.  Briand  said  he  would  like  very  much  to  come  and  see  me  again. 

Sunday,  September  3 . The  Reserve  Army  attacked  at  5 a.m.  39th  Divn.  N.  of  the 
Ancre,  49th  on  S.  of  Ancre,  25th  S.  of  Thiepval,  and  Australians  against  some 
trenches  about  Moquet  Farm,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it.  The  hostile  defences  were 
penetrated,  but  the  ground  gained  could  not  be  held  except  on  the  N.E.  of 
Moquet  Farm.  The  trenches  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ancre  are  exposed  to  enfilade 
fire  from  the  opposite  bank  and  are  difficult  to  hold  in  consequence.  So  when 
49th  Divn.  on  S.  bank  failed  to  hold  on  and  fell  back,  the  39th  Divn.  had  to 
follow  suit. 

At  noon,  our  main  attack,  in  combination  with  the  French,  was  launched. 
Our  14th  Corps  with  parts  of  the  5 th,  i6th  and  20th  Divns.  took  Wedge  Wood, 
the  whole  of  Guillemont  Village,  and  all  the  ground  eastwards  to  the  hollow 
road  S.  of  Ginchy.  The  15th  Corps  attacked  Ginchy  with  part  of  7th  Divn. 
Village  was  captured  by  us,  but  the  enemy  counter  attacked,  and  report  states 
that  fighting  was  still  going  on  in  Village  up  to  10  p.m. 

Monday,  September  4.  Later  I visited  Toutencourt  and  saw  Gen.  Gough.  The 
failure  to  hold  the  positions  gained  on  the  Ancre  is  due,  he  reported,  to  the 
49th  Divn.  (Percival).  The  units  of  that  Divn.  did  not  really  attack,  and  some 
men  did  not  follow  their  officers.  The  total  losses  of  this  Division  are  under  a 
thousand ! It  is  a Territorial  Divn.  from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I had 
occasion  a fortnight  ago  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Army  and  Corps  Com- 
manders (Gough  and  Jacob)  to  the  lack  of  smartness,  and  slackness  of  one  of  its 
Batms.  in  the  matter  of  saluting  when  I was  motoring  through  the  village 
where  it  was  billeted.  I expressed  my  opinion  that  such  men  were  too  sleepy  to 
fight  well,  etc.  It  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  49th  Divn.  that  the  39th  (which 
did  well,  and  got  all  their  objectives)  had  to  fall  back. 

Wednesday  September  6.  Lord  Derby  left  about  10  a.m.on  his  return  to  England. 
He  was  anxious  as  to  how  I would  find  the  Prime  Minister.  For  several  reasons 
Derby  is  afraid  Asquith  may  be  willing  to  discuss  peace  terms  in  November  or 
December,  if  Germany  were  to  offer  to  give  back  Alsace  Lorraine,  etc.,  to 
France. 
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M.  Barthou^  (once  Prime  Minister  of  France)  came  to  lunch.  A pleasant 
little  man.  He  is  now  Minister  in  charge  of  all  the  Medical  services  in  France. 
His  only  son  was  killed  early  in  the  War.  We  had  a long  talk  and  I gather  that 
he  is  prepared  to  carry  on  until  Germany  is  beaten  in  order  to  have  a permanent 
peace. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  Colonel  Hankey  came  to  dinner.  They  and  the  P.M.  s 
Secretary  (Bonham  Carter)  are  staying  in  a house  I retain  at  Beauval.  Mr.  A.  and 
I had  a long  talk  after  dirmer.  He  said  he  and  the  Govt,  are  well  pleased  with  the 
way  the  operations  have  been  conducted  here,  and  he  is  anxious  to  help  me  in 
every  way  possible.  He  left  at  10  p.m.  He  seems  fully  determined  to  fight  on 
till  Germany  is  vanquished. 

Thursday,  September  7.  Mr.  Montagu,  Minister  of  Munitions,  came  to  see  me  on 
his  way  from  Paris  to  London  and  stayed  to  lunch.  I thought  him  a capable  and 
agreeable  man.  He  seemed  to  understand  his  job,  though  he  has  only  recently 
taken  over,  and  he  is  full  of  determination  to  help  the  Army  as  much  as  he 
possibly  can.  He  is  to  come  back  and  see  me  later  when  he  is  less  busy.  He  is 
apparently  ajew. 

September  8,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  You  would  have  been  amused  at  the  Prime 
Minister  last  night.  He  did  himself  fairly  well-not  more  than  most  gentlemen 
used  to  drink  when  I was  a boy,  but  in  this  abstemious  age  it  is  noticeable  if  an 
extra  glass  or  two  is  taken  by  anyone ! The  P.M.  seemed  to  like  our  old  brandy. 
He  had  a couple  of  glasses  (big  sherry  glass  size)  before  I left  the  table  at  9.30, 
and  apparently  he  had  several  more  before  I saw  liim  again.  By  that  time  liis 
legs  were  unsteady,  but  his  head  was  quite  clear,  and  he  was  able  to  read  a map 
and  discuss  the  situation  with  me.  Indeed  he  was  most  charming  and  quite 
alert  in  mind.  He  was  to  visit  the  ist  and  2nd  Armies  to-day  and  stays  in 
Boulogne  to-night,  returning  England  by  the  morning  boat  train. 

Saturday,  September  9.  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Steed  (Foreign  Editor  of  The 
Times)  came  to  lunch  and  stayed  the  night.  N.  had  visited  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  Spain  since  liis  last  visit.  The  latter  country  is  full  of  Germans  and  the  whole 
Press  is  anti-British, 

Admiral  Bacon’s  Flag  Lieut,  arrived  with  a letter  from  the  Admiral  who  is  at 
Dunkirk,  saying  that  by  to-night  he  will  have  all  available  small  boats  across 
the  channel  in  Dunkirk.  So  an  Infantry  Brigade  with  guns  and  transport  is 
ordered  by  me  to  Dunkirk  with  a view  to  embarkation  for  an  attack  (imagin- 
ary) on  Ostend.  By  the  rumour  of  this  operation,  we  hope  to  make  the  enemy 
strengthen  his  garrisons  on  the  coast. 

^Murdered  in  1934  when  accompanying  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia  through 
Marseilles. 
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The  NorthclifFe  Press-Visit  of  Lloyd  George -Contrast  with  Asquith-Low  quality  of 
French  infantry -Success  of  tanks  -Discussions  with  Foch  about  Lloyd  George -Robertson 
on  Lloyd  George-Haig’s  reply-Lord  French  visits  Joffre-Haig’s  indignation -Haig’s 
attitude  to  the  Press -Robertson  on  future  plans-Haig  and  Joffre-Sir  Eric  Geddes- 
Problem  of  General  Seely-Haig  writes  to  Joffre  on  plans  for  19 17- Successful  attack  on 
Beaumont  Hamel. 

The  battle  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  the  middle  of  November  when 
mud  and  rain  finally  brought  the  struggle  to  a standstill.  During  this  period 
Haig  came  into  much  closer  contact  with  Lloyd  George,  of  whose  character  he 
soon  formed  an  unfavourable  opinion.  The  curious  episode  of  French’s  visit  to  France 
occupies  much  space  in  the  Diary  and  Haig’s  comments  show  how  deep  the  gulf  between 
the  two  men  had  become. 

Haig  noiv  had  five  Armies  under  his  command.  Sir  Hubert  Gough’s  Reserve  Army 
was  given  its  full  complement  of  staff,  etc.,  towards  the  end  of  October  and  became 
known  as  the  Fifth  Army. 

Monday,  September  ii.  Lord  Nortliclilfc  and  Mr.  Stead  left.  Both  are  most 
anxious  to  help  the  Army  in  every  possible  way.  The  French  have  recently 
taken  on  five  correspondents  from  Northcliffe’s  papers  with  the  object  of 
writing  up  the  French  Army ! N.  is  to  see  that  this  is  not  overdone,  and  he  fully 
realises  the  desire  of  the  French  to  make  their  Army  figure  largely  in  the  public 
eye  of  the  world,  when  the  French  leaders  know  full  well  that  their  Infantry 
is  now  incapable  of  doing  much  in  any  decisive  operations. 

I visited  Querrieu  in  the  afternoon  and  saw  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  I pointed  out 
the  necessity  for  advancing  quickly  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  surprise 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  “Tanks.”  He  shares  my  views  and  said  that  he  had 
gone  carefully  into  the  time  allotted  to  each  objective  and  considered  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a minimum. 

We  had  nearly  finished  diimer  when  three  Frenchmen  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  party  arrived.  They  had  gone  to  meet  him  at  a certain  place  by 
appointment,  waited  several  hours  and  finally  came  to  my  Advanced  H.Q. 
to  look  for  him.  One  was  M.  Albert  Thomas,  the  head  of  the  French  Munition 
Department.  He  w^as  a Professor  of  Socialism^  before  the  war  and  has  spent 
seven  years  of  his  life  in  Berlin.  His  age  is  39  but  he  looks  older.  He  is  so  covered 
with  hair  and  spectacles.  But  a fine  energetic  man.  I quite  liked  him  and  felt 
that  Providence  had  sent  him  to  meet  me  alone  and  discuss  several  problems 
affecting  the  British  Army  before  Lloyd  George  arrives.  Lloyd  George  and 
party  are  at  Amiens  to-night, 

Presumably  Haig  merely  means  that  Thomas  was  a professed  Socialist. 
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Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  September  ii.  Alan^  is  much  bothered  over  the  coming 
visit  of  Lloyd  George.  He  never  sticks  to  the  same  plan  for  six  hours  in  suc- 
cession. He  is  now  staying  at  Amiens  and  has  a party  of  nine  or  ten  people 
with  him,  French  as  well  as  British!  He  has  just  been  to  Verdun  where  I 
suppose  the  French  have  stuffed  him  full  of  their  notions.  I asked  him  to  come 
and  stay  here  with  his  Secretary  and  share  my  two  spare  rooms  in  the  house. 
Poor  Alan  can’t  make  out  what  the  fellow  wants  to  do.  I think  he  means  well, 
so  we  must  try  and  put  up  with  his  peculiarities. 

Lord  Northcliffe  calls  him  “a  shirt-sleeve  politician,”  and  he  told  me  that 

L. G.  does  whatever  he  (Lord  N.)  advises  1 

Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  September  13.  I also  send  you  a charming  letter  from  the 
Prime  Minister.  Lloyd  George  has  been  with  me  during  the  past  two  days; 
so  I have  been  able  to  notice  the  differences  in  the  two  men  and  to  realise  how 
much  superior  in  many  ways  Mr.  Asquith  is  to  L.G.  I have  got  on  with  the 
latter  very  well  indeed,  and  he  is  anxious  to  help  in  every  way  he  can.  But  he 
seems  to  me  to  be  so  flighty -makes  plans  and  is  always  changing  them  and  his 
mind.  Most  unpunctual  (except  when  coming  to  meet  me,  I must  confess).  But 
he  was  i ^ hours  late  at  lunch  with  Gen.  Foch  and  M.  Thomas  told  me  that  was 
the  usual  habit  when  visiting  Verdun  and  the  French.  It  struck  me  too,  that 

M.  Thomas  can  do  what  he  likes  with  L.G.  so  that  it  seems  almost  dangerous  to 
allow  L.G.  to  be  out  alone  as  he  is  capable  of  promising  the  Frenchman  any- 
thing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Asquith  has  such  a clear  and  evenly  balanced  mind. 
Even  in  his  cups  he  was  never  fuddled,  but  knew  exactly  what  he  had  seen  and 
said  during  the  day  and  to  whom  he  had  spoken. 

The  P .M.  s visit  too,  was  on  business  lines ; L.G.’s  has  been  a huge  * joy  ride”  ! 
Breakfasts  with  Newspaper  men,  and  posings  for  the  Cinema  Shows,  pleased 
him  more  than  anything  else.  No  doubt  with  the  ulterior  object  of  catching 
votes.  From  what  I have  written,  you  will  gather  that  I have  no  great  opinion 
of  L.G.  as  a man  or  leader. 

Thursday,  September  14.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  French  have  kept  on 
delaying  their  attacks  I Their  big  attack  S.  of  the  Somme  which  was  to  have 
gone  in  on  the  3rd  has  not  yet  been  launched,  and  will  probably  not  go  in  till 
the  15  th.  While  the  attacks  of  their  6th  Army,  which  were  to  have  gone  in  with 
such  vigour  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  have  not  yet  materialised. 

The  fact  is  that  the  French  Infantry  is  of  very  poor  quality  now,  and  lacks 
the  offensive  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  such  progress  as  the  French  have  made 
has  been  achieved  against  a much  smaller  concentration  of  Artillery  than  the 
enemy  has  collected  against  the  British. 

Friday,  September  15.  Attack  began  at  daylight  as  arranged.  From  reports  re- 
ceived up  to  8.30  a.m.  “All  three  Corps  appear  to  have  reached  their  first  ob- 
jectives (6.45)’ One  Tank  reached  N.E.  corner  of  BouleauxV^ood  and  one 
was  seen  500  yards  west  of  Flers  signalling  “O.K.”  (all  correct). 

At  8.40  a.m.  three  Tanks  were  seen  entering  Flers  and  South  end  of  Flers 
reached. 

Tt.-Colonel  Fletcher,  A.D.C.  to  Haig. 
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10.15  a.ni.,  14th  Divn.  has  apparently  got  the  third  objective  and  a “Tank 
has  been  seen  marching  through  the  High  Street  of  Flers,  followed  by  large 
numbers  of  infantry  cheering.” ! 

Certainly  some  of  the  Tanks  have  done  marvels  and  have  enabled  our 
attack  to  progress  at  a surprisingly  fast  pace. 

In  the  afternoon,  Gen.  Foch  came  to  see  me.  He  explained  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  French  attacks  on  15  th  against  Fregicourt  and  Rancourt. 

Then  he  asked  me  to  leave  the  others  and  go  into  the  garden.  He  then  spoke 
to  me  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  recent  visit  to  his  (Foch’s)  H.Q.  Lunch  was  at 
12  noon,  and  L.G.  said  he  would  bring  two  or  three  with  him.  He  actually 
arrived  at  1.45  and  brought  eight  people!  After  lunch,  L.G.  using  Lord 
Reading  as  Interpreter,  had  a private  talk  with  Foch.  He  began  by  saying  that 
he  was  a British  Minister,  and,  as  such,  he  considered  that  he  had  a right  to  be 
told  the  truth.  He  wished  to  know  why  the  British  who  had  gained  no  more 
ground  than  the  French,  if  as  much,  had  suffered  such  heavy  casualties.  Foch 
replied  that  the  French  Infantry  had  learnt  their  lesson  in  1914,  and  were  now 
careful  in  their  advances.  He  often  wished  that  they  were  not  so  well  instructed. 
He  would  then  have  advanced  much  further  and  more  quickly.  In  reply  to 
questions  about  our  Artillery,  Foch  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  British  had 
done  wonders.  L.G.  also  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  the  British 
Generals.  Foch  said  “L.G.  was  sufficiently  patriotic  not  to  criticise  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief”  but  he  did  not  speak  with  confidence  of  the  other 
British  Generals  as  a whole.  Foch’s  reply  was  that  he  had  had  no  means  of 
forming  an  opinion. 

Unless  I had  been  told  of  this  conversation  personally  by  Gen.  Foch,  I would 
not  have  believed  that  a British  Minister  could  have  been  so  ungentlemanly  as 
to  go  to  a foreigner  and  put  such  questions  regarding  his  own  subordinates. 

Foch  thought  Lord  Reading  was  a cunning  individual. 

Monday y September  18.  I spoke  to  Admiral  Bacon  regarding  his  preparations 
for  landing  on  the  Belgian  Coast.  In  view  of  the  successes  obtained  by  the 
Tanks,  I suggested  that  he  should  carry  out  experiments  with  special  flat- 
bottomed  boats  for  running  ashore  and  landing  a line  of  Tanks  on  the  beach 
with  the  object  of  breaking  through  wire  and  capturing  the  enemy’s  defences. 
Such  an  operation  would  be  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  troops  from 
Lombartzyde  attacking  eastwards.  The  Admiral  was  delighted  with  the  idea, 
and  is  to  go  to  the  Admiralty  with  a view  to  having  special  boats  made.  I asked 
him  also  to  urge  the  loan  of  sufficient  personnel  from  Navy  for  manning  a 
hundred  Tanks. 

Wednesday,  September  27.  The  A.G.  came  to  report  this  morning.  The  total 
casualties  for  the  last  two  days’  heavy  fighting  are  just  8,000.  This  is  very  re- 
markable and  seems  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  enemy  is  not  fighting  so  well, 
and  has  suffered  in  morale.  We  have  had  14  Divisions  engaged  and  the  front  of 
attack  was  altogether  23,000  yds. 

Mr.  Buchan^  and  Gen.  Charteris  came  to  dinner.  B.  was  Lord  Milner’s 
Secretary  in  South  Africa  and  writes  well.  He  is  to  help  in  writing  the 

^John  Buchan,  the  famous  noveHst,  later  Lord  Tweedsmuir. 
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‘communiques”  and  reports  on  the  operations.  He  was  at  B.  N.  C,  Oxford^ 
and  is  a Scot,  and  so  seems  friendly  disposed  to  me. 

September  25  [War  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haio.  I am  rather  con- 
cerned about  what  you  told  me  and  what  I heard  elsewhere  regarding  ques- 
tions put  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  French  Officers  aboutBritish  Officers  and 
British  tactics  and  training.  It  would  have  a bad  effect  on  your  Army  if  it  came 
to  think  that  it  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  War  Office  and  the  War  Minister. 
I feel  inclined  to  think  it  necessary  that  I should  tell  the  War  Minister  this,  but 
before  doing  so  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  have  any  objection  to  my 
repeating  what  you  told  me  in  regard  to  his  conversation  with  Foch.  If  you 
think  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  your  Army,  that  the  attention  of  the  War 
Minister  should  be  drawn  to  the  bad  moral  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
expression  of  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  your  troops,  I will  mention  the 
matter  to  him.  But  before  doing  so,  I should  be  glad  if  in  your  reply  you  would 
tell  me  exactly  what  passed  and  what  has  come  to  your  notice,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  made.  The  first  thing  I heard  on  arrival  in  London  was  that 
some  of  the  officers  recently  returned  from  the  Front  had  been  complaining  of 
what  had  recently  been  taking  place  in  France. 

September  28  [G.H.Q.),  Haig  to  Robertson.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  25  th; 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  any  ill-effect  on  the  morale  of  the  Army  and  I 
think  the  wisest  course  is  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

Indiscretions  will  occur,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  and  will  be  resented 
when  they  do.  But  the  most  urgent  need  is  to  pull  together,  and,  with  this  in 
view,  the  less  said  the  sooner  mended. 

I presume  the  last  sentence  of  your  letter  refers  to  the  matter  in  question, 
but  it  will  all  die  a natural  death  if  left  alone -indeed,  so  far  as  I know, 
it  has  already  done  so.  There  is  too  much  going  on  for  such  incidents  to  live 
long. 

I asked  Clive ^ to  give  you  my  views  on  the  matter,  which  no  doubt  he 
has  done. 

Saturday,  September  ^o.  Mr.  Gwynne,  Editor  o£ Morning  Post,  arrived  for  dimier 
and  stayed  the  night.  Charteris  came  to  meet  him.  He  is  anxious  to  do  the  right 
thing,  but,  like  most  newspaper  men,  is  very  self-satisfied  and  talks  as  if  he 
rules  the  universe.  He  has  a commendable  dislike  of  the  politicians. 

Saturday,  October  7. 1 received  a Japanese  General  with  two  other  Jap  Officers 
at  10  a.m.  The  General  is  said  to  be  an  officer  of  distinction  and  will  represent 
Japan  at  any  Peace  Conference  which  may  be  held.  He  could  not  speak  a word 
of  English  or  French,  only  a little  German,  so  I spoke  through  his  interpreter 
who  knew  very  little  English -a  most  comic  interview,  though,  of  course,  I 
was  very  solemn.  The  three  Japs  with  small  glossy  skulls  (for  all  the  world  like 
three  of  Doria’s^  rag  dolls,  and  each  one  with  about  the  same  amount  of  ex- 
pression) stood  facing  me  in  a row.  Their  compliments  had  evidently  been 
carefully  thought  out,  and  the  young  interpeter  had  rehearsed  his  English 

^Haig  was  also  at  Brasenose  College. 

^Lt.-Col.  CHve  Wigram. 

^Haig’s  second  daughter,  Victoria,  now  Lady  Victoria  Scott. 
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which  was  of  the  Ollcndorf  Manual  type.  Anyhow,  they  all  went  offbeaming 
with  pleasure  when  I bid  them  goodbye. 

I had  a talk  with  Lord  Derby  (Under  S.  of  S.  for  War).  He  is  seeing  Joffre 
to-day  regarding  a proposal  from  Germany  for  British  and  German  officers  to 
be  exchanged  after  a year  of  war  and  sent  on  parole  to  a neutral  country.  I am 
decidedly  against  the  proposal.  Germans  cannot  be  trusted  to  carry  out 
loyally  an  agreement  of  that  nature. 

General  Butler  brought  me  a letter  from  the  War  Office  saying  that  F.  M. 
Viscount  French  is  arriving  at  Boulogne  on  loth  inst.  on  a visit  to  Gen.  Joffre 
and  the  French.  I told  him  to  order  a Guard  of  Honour  to  receive  him  at  the 
quay,  and  to  issue  an  invitation  to  the  Field-Marshal  to  visit  the  British  Front 
should  he  feel  so  disposed.  Later  in  the  day,  I learnt  from  Lord  Derby  that  F.M. 
French  is  visiting  Joffre  at  the  instigation  of  our  S.  of  S.  for  War,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reporting  on  the  French  Artillery  and  French  tactics.  How  un- 
necessarily difficult  these  Authorities  of  ours  at  home  seem  to  make  things  for 
me,  struggling  to  do  one  s best  against  the  enemy ! If  Lloyd  George  wishes  to 
know  about  French  guns  and  their  tactics,  he  should  ask  me.  But  he  has 
already  got  my  reasoned  opinion  on  the  matter  of  guns,  and  doubtless  wants 
another  opinion  differing  from  mine.  But  the  mystery  of  French’s  visit  is  still 
further  heightened  by  Colonel  Cavendish  from  Chantilly  saying  that  Sir 
William  Robertson  spoke  to  him  of  the  visit,  and  French’s  instructions  when 
he  was  in  France  two  weeks  ago.  But  R.  never  said  a word  to  me  or  to  any  of 
my  Staff  on  the  subject.  And  yet  he  tells  me  that  he  is  **  wholeheartedly  anxious 
to  help  me  in  my  difficult  task.  French  s visit  to  Joffre  at  this  time  can  do  no 
good  to  anyone,  but  only  tend  to  make  discord.  Personally,  I feel  I have  done 
the  right  thing  in  sending  an  invitation  to  visit  the  battle  front,  and  I have  no 
intention  of  allowing  the  tactlessness  of  the  War  Office  Authorities  to  inter- 
fere with  my  peace  of  mind.  Luckily,  matters  are  going  well  with  the  British 
Army  here;  the  French  H.Q.  Staff  have  volunteered  the  opinion  to  an  out- 
sider that  “the  British  Army  has  nothing  to  learn  from  them,”  and  our  heavy 
Artillery  (being  modem)  is  very  much  better  than  what  the  French  have.  I can 
imagine  the  “esprit  moqueur”  of  these  gentlemen  when  the  dismissed  Field- 
Marshal  arrives  amongst  them.  How  few  people  are  able  to  retire  from  a big 
position  gracefully!  But  Viscount  French  is  very  thick-skinned,  and  will 
probably  not  realise  the  humiliating  position  which  he  now  occupies  in 
French  opinion.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  he  will  be  received  with  every  mark 
of  respect  due  to  a British  Field-Marshal,  a Guard  of  Honour  at  Boulogne,  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  my  H.Qrs. 

Monday,  October  9.  Mr.  Spender^  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  came  to  lunch. 
He  is  evidently  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Asquith)  and  seemed 
an  honest  patriot.  During  his  visit  to  Verdun,  the  French  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  convince  him  that  “long  guns”  were  more  effective  than  howitzers, 
also  that  England  must  construct  howitzers  for  the  French  Army.  500  heavy 
hows,  were  said  to  be  wanted.  I have  actually  agreed  to  give  them  ten  heavv 
howitzers  up  to  ist  Feb. 

^Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  the  biographer  of  Asquith. 
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Tuesday,  October  lo.  I sent  my  senior  A.D.C.  (Lt.-Col.  Fletcher)  to  meet  F.M. 
French  at  Boulogne  to-day  to  see  that  the  Guard  of  Flonour  and  other  arrange- 
ments for  his  arrival  were  satisfactory,  and  to  say  that  if  the  Field-Marshal 
desired  to  see  the  work  of  the  British  Army,  arrangements  would  be  made  for 
him  to  do  so.  Fletcher  was  told  by  me  privately  that  I would  not  receive 
Viscount  French  in  my  house.  I despise  him  too  much  personally  for  that,  but 
he  would  receive  every  attention  due  to  a British  Field-Marshal.  French  was 
very  pleased  at  being  received  with  a Guard  of  Honour,  and  at  my  sending  an 
A.D.C.  He  told  Fletcher  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  S.  of  S.  for  War 
to  report  on  certain  matters  in  the  French  Army,  and  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
able  to  visit  the  British  area. 

This  employment  of  F.M.  French  on  a mission  to  Gen.  Joffre’s  H.Q. 
nominally  regarding  French  guns  by  the  S.  of  S.  (Lloyd  George)  coupled  with 
the  desire  which  he  (Lloyd  George)  expressed  of  sending  Robertson  to  Russia 
for  two  months,  seems  to  indicate  a definite  desire  to  have  a puppet  like 
French  in  the  War  Office  as  C.I.G.S.  instead  of  Robertson.  How  it  will  all  end 
is  difficult  to  foresee,  but  meantime  I gather  that  Robertson  has  a difficult  task 
as  C.I.G.S. 

Sunday,  October  15.  General  Foch  came  to  see  me  after  lunch.  He  told  me  of 
F.M.  French’s  visit  yesterday.  He  seemed  to  be  mostly  interested  in  aeroplanes 
and  artillery.  But  French  had  no  artillery  expert  with  him. 

Esher  writes  me  from  Paris  that  there  is  “a  good  deal  of  speculation  in 
Government  circles  as  to  the  reason  for  F.M.  French’s  visit.  Briand  knew 
nothing  about  it  and  was  not  over  pleased.”  “I  think  he  will  rap  Joffre  over  the 
knuckles.” 

The  object  of  Foch’s  visit  was  to  fix  dates  and  agree  about  plans.  He  had  no 
change  to  propose  and  left  fuUy  satisfied  regarding  our  combined  action.  He 
sees  the  necessity  for  doing  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  to  gain  a big  success 
before  the  wet  weather  sets  in.  Both  the  general  feeling  in  France  and  the  state 
of  Roumania  demand  decisive  action  at  an  early  date. 

Monday,  October  16.  Major-General  Maxse  commanding  i8th  Divn.  came  to 
lunch.  He  had  heard  from  his  brother  Leo  (Editor  of  the  National  Review)  that 
Sir  F.  E.  Smith  and  others  have  banded  themselves  together  with  the  object 
of  having  me  removed  from  the  Command  of  the  Armies  in  France.  Gen. 
Maxse  wished  to  know  whether  I thought  he  ought  to  urge  his  brother  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  I saw  him  along  with  Gen.  Kiggell  and  I said  that  I had 
no  dealings  with  the  Press  personally.  That  my  policy  had  always  been  to  give 
the  Press  as  free  a hand  as  possible.  To  show  them  everything,  to  allow  them  to 
talk  to  anyone  they  chose,  and  to  write  what  they  liked,  provided  no  secrets 
were  given  away  to  the  enemy.  In  the  present  case,  I saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  this  policy.  If  his  brother  chose  to  come  to  France  and  go  round  the  Army 
and  see  whether  F.  E.  Smith’s  statements  were  true  or  false,  he  was  free  to  do  so 
in  the  ordinary  way.  I,  at  any  rate,  could  take  no  part  in  a Press  campaign  against 
anyone.  All  my  time  was  taken  up  in  thinking  out  how  to  beat  the  enemy  of 
Great  Britain.  I mean  Germans. 

October  16  {War  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  Great  pressure  has 
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recently  been  put  on  me  to  send  troops  to  the  Hedjaz  to  help  the  Sherif  and 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I knocked  out  this  enterprise  which  might 

lave  developed  into  a very  awkward  and  costly  expedition.  It  is  not  absolutely 
dead  even  yet. 

I have  also  been  greatly  pressed  by  Joffre  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
send  more  Divisions  to  Salonika,  and  I had  a very  difficult  task  in  knocking 
t IS  out.  The  point  is  that  Roumania,  owing  to  most  faulty  dispositions  and 
ad  arrangements  of  every  conceivable  kind,  stands  a good  chance  of  being 
decisively  defeated.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a great  blow  for  the  Entente  if  this 

happened,  and  therefore  the  question  has  been  a very  difficult  one  for  me  to 
get  disposed  of. 

Russia  keeps  crying  out  for  heavy  artillery,  of  which  she  has  got  practically 
none,  and  there  is  certainly  no  chance  of  her  achieving  much  on  her  front 
until  she  is  supplied  with  this  artillery.  But,  of  course,  any  we  send  her  means 
^ f reduction  in  the  amount  we  send  to  you.  It  is  not  proposed  to 

withhold  from  you  any  of  that  notified  you  for  the  next  month  or  two,  but  we 
must  decide  what  wiU  be  the  best  thing  to  do  early  next  year  with  the  heavy 
artillery  then  forthcoming. 

As  you  probably  know,Joffi:eproposesto havean  Allied Conferenceabout 
the  middle  of  next  month  to  settle  next  year’s  steps,  and  this  is  another  question 
which  I wish  to  discuss  with  you. 

He  is  inclined  to  defer  the  resumption  of  the  general  offensive  until  about 
May,  I think.  Chiefly  because  Russia  and  Italy  cannot  get  going  before  that 
date.  So  he  seems  to  say.  On  the  other  hand,  by  postponing  action  till  that  date, 
we  should  probably  find  ourselves  anticipated,  just  as  we  did  this  year  at 
Verdun,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  we  are  giving  to  the  enemy  to  pull  himself 
together  and  to  make  his  arrangements  generally. 

Wednesday,  October  18.  Mr.  John  Masefield  came  to  lunch.  He  is  a poet  but  I am 
told  that  he  has  written  the  best  account  of  the  British  landing  in  Gallipoli. 
Now  he  wishes  to  write  about  the  deeds  of  our  men  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 
To  this  I readily  accorded  permission,  and  said  I would  gladly  put  him  in  the 
way  of  meeting  those  most  concerned  with  the  various  actions  so  that  he  could 
get  first-hand  information. 

Thursday,  October  19.  Letter  received  yesterday  from  Gen.  Joffre.  He  now  has 
abandoned  his  attempts  to  give  me  detailed  instructions,  but  instead  enclosed 
a copy  of  what  he  has  sent  to  Gen.  Foch. 

At  3 p.m.  I left  for  Boulogne  and  stayed  at  the  Folkestone  Hotel  for  a meet- 
ing  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to-morrow.  V^hen  I went  down 
to  dinner  at  8 p.m.  I found  Mr.  Asquith  had  kept  a place  for  me  between  him 
and  Viscount  Grey.  Mr.  Balfour,  Gen.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were 
dining  at  the  same  table.  All  seemed  very  pleased  to  see  me  and  I had  an  in- 
teresting evening  with  Mr.  Asquith. 

Saturday,  October  21.  The  attack  by  Reserve  Army  to-day  was  very  successful. 
All  objectives  were  gained  on  a front  of  over  5,000  yards  and  300  to  500  yards 
in  depth.  A total  of  1,018  prisoners  have  passed  through  the  cages,  and  there 
are  still  many  wounded  to  come  in-our  losses  were  under  1,600. 
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Sir  William  Robertson  and  his  A.D.C.  stayed  the  night.  Mr.  Balfour 
visited  the  battlefield  to-day  and  has  greatly  enjoyed  himself. 

Hai£  to  Lady  Haig.  I get  on  very  well  with  Lloyd  George,  and  yesterday  he 
began  to  explain  to  me  regarding  his  conversation  with  Foch,  which  I noted 
in  my  Diary.  I would  not  let  him  go  on  with  his  explanation,  but  merely  said 
I had  never  paid  the  smallest  attention  to  it -and  I told  him  that  he  (Lloyd 
George)  might  rely  on  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  help  him.  He  used  Oliver  s^ 
words  about  some  people  trying  to  “drive  a wedge  in  between  him  and  the 
soldiers.”  So  he  seemed  quite  ahve  to  the  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  he  com- 
plained that  the  General  Staff  at  the  War  Office  don’t  let  him  know  everything, 
but  only  feed  him  with  what  they  think  is  suitable  for  him  to  know -that,  of 
course,  is  quite  wrong,  and  I will  mention  it  to  Robertson  who  is  staying  here 
to-night. 

Sunday,  October  22.  At  9.30  a.m.  I attended  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Duncan  took  as  his  text,  “God  with  us.” 

At  II  a.m.  Sir  William  Robertson  had  a talk  with  me  tiU  close  on  lunch 
time.  We  discussed: 

1.  The  question  of  men.  He  reminded  me  that  I had  strongly  advised  him 
when  he  became  C.I.G.S.  that  he  should  aim  at  raising  two  million.  He 
hoped  soon  to  complete  the  first  million  but  the  Universal  Service  Act 
required  revision. 

2.  The  general  strategy  of  the  war.  We  agreed  that  the  war  was  only  to  be 
won  by  defeating  the  Germans.  This  could  not  be  done  in  the  Balkans, 
but  only  in  France,  and  the  enemy  should  be  pressed  continuously - 
right  through  the  winter  whenever  the  weather  permitted. 

3 . Heavy  Artillery,  which  had  been  intended  for  this  Army  was  being  sent 
to  Russia  before  the  ports  closed  for  the  winter.  This  would  not  interfere 
with  the  completion  of  our  programme  by  next  spring. 

4.  November  Conference  at  Chantilly.  Gen.  Joffre  had  suggested  post- 
poning a general  offensive  till  next  May  because  Russians  and  Italians 
could  not  advance  till  then.  We  both  agreed  that  such  a late  date  was 
quite  unsound. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  his  two  secretaries  also  lunched.  After  lunch  we  had  a good 
talk.  He  seemed  most  pleased  with  all  he  had  seen,  and  was  quite  sure  that  our 
offensive  in  France  should  be  supported  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  He  told 
me  that  at  one  time  he  had  favoured  an  effort  in  the  Balkans,  because  he  then 
thought  the  German  Front  in  France  could  not  be  pierced.  Now  our  successes 
proved  that  his  opinion  was  wrong.  The  C.I.G.S.  and  Mr.  Balfour  left  for 
England  this  afternoon. 

Monday,  October  23.  At  10  a.m.  Gen.  des  Vallieres  came  to  see  me.  He  was  on 
his  way  to  meet  Gen.  Joffre  who  is  lunchmg  with  me  to-day.  He  was  afraid 
that  Joffre,  being  an  “underbred  individual”  might  make  a scene  on  account 
of  my  last  letter  to  him.  The  latter  had  written  to  me  on  the  i8th  stating  that 
from  information  which  he  had  got  from  Gen.  Foch,  I had  evidently  changed 
my  plans  and  he  called  on  me  “instamment  de  maintenir  integralement  vos 

T.  S.  Oliver,  historian  and  author. 
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plans  primitifs,  etc.,  etc.  I at  once  replied  that  his  letter  seemed  to  have  been 
written  under  a misapprehension  on  several  points ; viz.,  that  I am  losing  time; 
that  the  scale  of  my  attacks  has  been  reduced ; that  my  plans  have  been  modified 
or  changed.  Not  one  of  these  suggestions  is  justified  in  fact.” — “Meanwhile 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  means  at  my  disposal,  and  so  far  as  weather  condi- 
tions render  possible,  I will  continue  to  co-operate  with  you  in  exploiting  to 
the  full  the  successes  already  gained.  But  I must  remind  you  that  it  lies  with  me 
to  judge  what  I can  undertake  and  when  I can  undertake  it.” 

It  was  the  last  sentence  which  had  upset  Gen.  Joffre’s  equilibrium.  I told  des 
Vallieres  that  it  was  most  desirable  for  our  good  relations  in  the  future  that 
both  Gen.  Joffre  and  his  Staff  should  know  that  I could  only  receive  orders 
from  my  Government.  And  I also  told  him  that  I knew  as  a fact  that  a certain 
number  of  French  Statesmen  were  anxious  that  the  British  Army  in  France 
should  be  placed  under  Joffre’s  orders.  This  could  never  be,  neither  the  people 
at  home  nor  the  British  Army  in  France  would  submit  to  such  a thing. 

About  12.30  Joffre  arrived,  evidently  in  a chastened  frame  of  mind,  and 
with  a very  good  appetite.  He  also  brought  me  a nice  photo  of  himself  on 
which  he  had  written  my  name,  and  added,  “En  souvenir  de  notre  collabora- 
tion confiante  et  cordiale.  Votre  tout  devoue.  J.  Joffre,  October  23rd,  1916.” 

He  did  full  justice  to  a good  lunch  and  then  we  had  a talk  for  an  hour  or 
more.  He  gave  me  his  views  on  the  general  situation  and  agreed  with  me  that 
we  must  continue  to  press  the  enemy  here  on  the  Somme  Battle  Front  through- 
out the  winter.  There  must  be  no  reduction  of  strength  on  this  battle  front,  so 
that  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  we  can  carry  out  an  attack  without  any 
delay  through  having  to  concentrate  troops  and  guns.  As  regards  his  letter,  he 
begged  me  “to  pay  no  attention”  to  any  letter  which  I received  from  him,  the 
contents  of  which  were  not  in  accord  with  my  own  view^s.  The  meeting  w^as 
most  friendly  all  through. 

Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  October  24,  Yes,  I liked  Mr.  Oliver’s  letter,  and  particularly 
your  tactful  reply.  It  was  nice  of  him  too,  to  think  of  the  country  presenting 
me  with  Bemersyde,  that  old  place  on  the  Tweed  that  has  never  belonged  to 
anyone  but  Haig.  We  must  finish  the  war  first  before  we  think  of  any  such 
things.  Besides  it  is  sufficient  reward  for  me  to  have  taken  part  in  this  great 
struggle,  and  to  have  occupied  no  inconsiderable  position  amongst  those  who 
have  helped  our  country  to  weather  the  storm. 

Thursday,  October  26.  To-day  I received  a letter  from  Sir  William  Robertson, 
C.I.G.S.,  stating  that  Government  had  decided  to  send  another  Divn.  to 
Salomka.  It  will  have  to  start  from  here  end  of  November.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  “men”  who  are  wanted  at  Salonika,  but  “a  man” ! From  all  accounts 
Sarrail,  the  French  G.O.C.  there,  is  quite  useless.  I feel  strongly  the  folly  of 
detaching  troops  from  this,  the  decisive  theatre,  to  a theatre  of  secondary  im- 
portance, as  Salonika  is ; but  having,  on  several  occasions,  spoken  very  strongly 
against  this  policy,  I cannot  do  anything  further,  but  must  obey  orders. 
Friday,  October  27.  There  is  a good  deal  of  criticism  apparently  being  made  at 
the  appointment  of  a civilian  like  Geddes  to  an  important  post  on  the  Head- 
quarters of  an  Army  in  the  Field.  These  critics  seem  to  fail  to  realise  the  size  of 
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As  regards  tlie  former,  the  supply  of  my  troops,  especially  the  fourth 
Army,  presents  great  difficulties  in  wet  weather. 

I beg  that  you  will  not  deduce  from  tliis  statement  of  my  difficulties 
wliich  I deem  it  advisable  to  make  clear  to  you,  that  I have  any  intention  of 
abandoning  the  winter  offensive  agreed  on.  But  you  will  realise  that  such 
conditions  impose  limits  on  what  I can  do.  They  also  affect  the  question 
alluded  to  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  as  to  modifications  of  our 
respective  fronts. 

I propose  to  consider  fully  and  at  once  what  may  be  possible  for  me  in 
that  respect  and  then  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject,  yours  very 
truly,  D.  Haig. 

Saturday,  November  ii.  I sent  a letter  to  Gen.  Joffre  offering  to  take  over  on 
January  ist  (about)  the  front  from  Lesboeufs  round  Sailly  Saiiiisel  and  St. 
Pierre  Wood  to  a point  1,000  yards  North  of  Bouchavesnes. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  inviting  Lloyd  George  to  spend  a few  days  with  me,  he 
writes  on  November  loth  that  he  will  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  and  will  bring 
Sir  William  Robertson  with  him,  and  adds,  “It  is  so  important  that  soldiers 
and  politicians  should  work  together  in  this  war.  It  is  only  by  the  most  com- 
plete understanding  and  co-operation  between  the  military  and  civiHan 
elements  that  we  can  hope  to  win.”  I hope  he  will  practise  what  he  preaches ! 

I invited  him  to  stay  in  order  to  check  some  idle  tales  which  have  been  going 
about  regarding  his  last  visit,  and  to  show  that  at  least  those  at  the  H.Q.  of  the 
Army  in  France  have  no  feelings  of  ill-will  towards  him. 

Sunday,  November  12.  Afterwards  I rode  to  Toutencourt  and  saw  Gen.  Gough. 
He  had  been  round  all  the  Divisions  and  most  of  the  Brigades  detailed  for  the 
attack.  Their  Commanders  all  now  thought  that  we  had  a fair  chance  of 
success.  He  himself  recommended  that  the  attack  should  go  on.  I told  him  that 
a success  at  this  time  was  much  wanted -firstly,  on  account  of  the  situation  in 
Roumania.  It  is  important  that  we  should  prevent  the  enemy  from  with- 
drawing any  Divns.  from  France  to  that  theatre.  Next,  the  feeling  in  Russia  is 
not  favourable  either  to  the  French  or  to  ourselves.  We  are  thought  to  be 
accomplishing  little.  The  German  party  in  Russia  spreads  these  reports. 
Lastly,  on  account  of  the  Chantilly  Conference  which  meets  on  Wednesday. 
The  I3ritish  position  will  doubtless  be  much  stronger  (as  memories  are  short) 
if  I could  appear  there  on  the  top  of  the  capture  of  Beaumont  Hamel  for 
instance,  and  3,000  German  prisoners.  It  would  show,  too,  that  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  ceasing  to  press  the  enemy  on  the  Somme.  But  the  necessity  for  a 
success  must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the  difficulties  of  ground  and  weather. 
Notliing  is  so  costly  as  a failure ! But  I am  ready  to  run  reasonable  risks.  I then 
discussed  with  Gough  what  these  risks  were,  and  why  he  thought  our  chances 
of  success  were  good.  Finally,  I decided  that  the  5 th  Army  should  attack  to- 
morrow. Gough  fixed  the  hour  at  5.45  a.m. 

Monday,  November  13.  Awakened  at  5.30  a.m.  by  terrific  artillery  fire.  It  in- 
creased, if  possible,  at  5.45  a.m.  the  hour  fixed  for  the  attack  by  the  5 th  Army 
astride  the  Ancre.  The  bombardment  continued  till  6.30  when  it  slackened  a 
little  bit,  but  it  was  still  heavy  all  forenoon.  By  7.30 1 heard  that  the  attack  was 
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going  well,  and  that  our  men  were  in  all  the  enemy’s  front  line  trenches,  from 
opposite  Serre  to  Tliiepval.  In  many  places  our  troops  were  said  to  he  still 
further  forward.  The  o^y  doubt  was  on  the  left,  where  the  3rd  Divn.  had  not 
apparently  progressed  very  far.  By  i p.m.  it  was  reported  that  the  whole  of 
the  ridge  from  Beaumont  Hamel  to  Beaucourt  was  in  our  possession  except 
a small  portion  of  the  ridge,  and  there  were  two  or  three  pockets  about 
Beaumont  Hamel  where  the  Germans  were  still  holding  out. 

S.  of  the  Ancre  all  objectives  had  been  gained  and  our  troops  were  in  touch 
across  it  near  St.  Pierre  d’lvion.  By  lunch  time  I heard  that  2,000  prisoners  had 
already  been  through  the  cages. 

The  attack  was  made  with  43  Battalions,  i.e.,  parts  of  seven  Divisions.  A 
great  Artillery  concentration  was  effected,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  same 
number  of  guns  were  firing  to-day  on  the  spurs  about  Beaumont  Hamel,  as 
we  had  firing  on  our  whole  front  on  July  i ! By  noon  Gough’s  18  prs.  had 
fired  240,000  rounds.  The  result  was  good  because,  in  spite  of  the  wet  ground, 
our  troops  took  the  position  without  much  difficulty,  and  the  enemy  surren- 
dered much  more  readily  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  enemy’s  front 
line  was  very  strong,  and  the  villages  of  Beaumont  Hamel,  Beaucourt  Ancre, 
and  St.  Pierre  d Ivion  were  very  strongly  fortified  and  strongly  garrisoned. 
By  7 p.m.  it  was  stated  that  67  officers  and  3,227  prisoners  (unwounded)  had 
passed  through  the  cages,  and  more  were  on  the  way.  It  is  estimated  that  they 
number  over  4,000.  This  is  more  than  were  taken  in  two  days’  fighting  at 
Loos.  Our  losses  are  estimated  at  5,000  to  6,000.  General  Joffre  replied  to  my 
letter  about  our  taking  over  more  front,  and  he  agreed,  though  he  thought  our 
proposal  too  small  and  wished  us  to  take  over  on  December  i,  and  not 
January  i as  I had  suggested.  I agreed  to  the  earlier  date  provided  the  position 
about  Sailly  Saillisel  has  by  then  been  placed  in  a defensible  state. 
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Conference  at  Chantilly -Haig  and  Lord  Esher -Situation  in  the  Chamiel- General  Seely 
-Cabinet  Crisis-FaU  of  Asquith-Haig’s  plan  for  a Flanders  offensive  accepted  by  the 
French -NiveUe  replaces  Joffre-Haig  sees  Lloyd  George-First  meeting  with  NiveUe- 
Haig  made  a Field-Marshal -Northcliffe  supports  Haig-NiveUe’s  proposals -Haig’s 
reply -Conference  in  London -NiveUe’s  plan  agreed-Haig  and  the  Belgians-Bernard 
Shaw  comes  to  lunch -General  Maurice  on  Lloyd  George -Further  discussion  with 
NiveUe -Germans  withdraw  to  Hindenburg  Line. 

I'n  the  middle  of  November,  1916,  Haig  and  Joffre  met  at  Chantilly  to  make  plans 
for  the  following  year,  hut  their  arrangements  were  soon  disturbed  by  a series  of 
-drastic  changes  in  the  English  Government  and  in  the  French  Army.  In  England 
the  continued  deadlock  of  the  war  brought  discontent  against  Asquith  to  a head.  On 
December  jth  he  was  replaced  by  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  a new  Coalition  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Derby  became  War  Minister,  Carson,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Balfour  Foreign  Secretary.  Haig  cannot  have  welcomed  the  elevation  of  Lloyd  George, 
although  he  makes  surprisingly  little  comment  upon  it  in  his  diary.  The  Army  leaders, 
however,  were  for  the  moment  left  alone.  Robertson  s status  as  C.I.G.S.  was  un- 
changed and  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Haig. 

In  France,  too,  a change  occurred  in  the  Cabinet.  Briand  remained  Prime  Minister 
but  reconstructed  his  government,  forming  a small  War  Cabinet  on  the  British  model, 
with  General  Lyautey  as  War  Minister.  A far  more  important  change  took  place  in 
the  High  Command.  In  December,  1916,  General  foffre's  long  reign  at  G.Q.G. 
came  to  an  end.  General  NiveUe,  promoted  over  the  heads  of  several  senior  generals, 
became  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies  in  the  West. 

NiveUe  owed  his  promotion  to  his  recent  success  in  capturing  Fort  Douaumont.  He 
was  confident  that  he  had  discovered  a new  technique  whereby  he  could  break  through 
the  German  lines  in  twenty-four  orjorty-eight  hours,  and  he  was  able  to  convince  both 
the  French  and  British  Governments  that  his  confdence  was  justified.  NiveUe  in- 
sisted upon  completely  recasting  the  plans  for  1917.  Haig  and  foffre  at  Chantilly  had 
envisaged  a joint  Anglo-French  offensive  launched  as  early  as  possible  in  the  New 
Year.  NiveUe  ivished  the  main  attack  to  be  delivered  by  a purely  French  force  on  the 
River  Aisne-much  further  south  than  had  been  contemplated  at  Chantilly.  The 
British  role  was  to  be  confined  to  a subsidiary  attack  on  Vimy  ridge.  These  changes 
meant  delaying  the  offensive  until  April. 

Haig  liked  NiveUe  upon  first  acquaintance  and-with  a certain  reluctance -agreed 
to  the  proposed  change.  He  insisted,  however,  that  if  the  offensive  failed,  the  French 
should  support  his  own  plan  to  which  Joffre  had  agreed  {See  Diary,  December  10, 
1916).  This  was  a summer  offensive  in  Flanders  with  the  objective  of  clearing  the 
Belgian  ports.  NiveUe  made  no  objections  to  this  plan.  He  was  confident  that  the 
success  of  his  own  offensive  would  have  made  the  German  position  in  Belgium  un- 
tenable long  before  the  summer. 
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In  view  of  the  references  in  this  chapter  to  Balkan  affairs  a few  words  of  explanation 
are  necessary.  The  war  began  with  two  abortive  Austrian  offensives  against  Serbia. 
But  in  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  joined  the  Central  Powers,  and  combined  German, 
Austrian  and  Bulgarian  forces  overran  the  whole  of  Serbia.  The  Allied  expedition  to 
Salonika  in  the  autumn  0/1915,  was  not  able  to  prevent  this  disaster.  On  August  28, 
1916,  Rumania,  encouraged  by  Brussilov  s successes  in  Galicia  declared  war  on  the 
Central  Powers,  only  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  Serbia.  By  the  end  of  1916  most  of 
Roumania  was  in  German  hands.  An  Allied  offensive  launched  by  General  Sarrail 
from  Salonika  in  September  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  main  struggle. 

The  one  country  whose  attitude  remained  obscure  was  Greece.  King  Constantine 
was  pro-German,  though  he  dared  not  openly  challenge  the  Allies.  But  even  his  covert 
hostility  was  intolerable  for  the  Allies  with  their  base  in  Greek  territory  at  Salonika. 
In  December,  1916,  French  and  British  troops  occupied  Athens  and  established 
complete  control  over  the  country.  In  fine,  1917,  Constantine  was  deposed,  the  pro- 
Ally  Venizelos  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Greece  declared  war  on  the  Central 
Powers. 

Wednesday,  November  15.  A fine  clear  morning.  I left  Paris  at  8.45  a.m.  and 
arrived  at  Chantilly  just  before  10  a.m.  for  the  Conference  of  the  Commanders 
in  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Gen.  Joffre’s  writing- 
room. 

Gen.  Pelle  read  a memorandum  dealing  with  the  situation  in  the  various 
theatres.  This  was  discussed  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  modified  as  desired. 
Then  a note  of  the  various  questions  to  which  answers  were  required  was 
circulated. 

This  took  us  until  12.30  when  we  adjourned  for  lunch.  I sat  next  Gen.  Joffre. 
The  old  man  was  very  pleased  with  our  successes. 

W^e  reassembled  at  2.30  and  continued  till  5 p.m.  The  main  discussions  were 
on  the  Balkan  questions.  On  this  the  Roumanians,  Italians  and  the  Serbs  were 
the  chief  talkers  and  the  Russians  followed  them  close.  They  wanted  more 
troops  to  be  sent  to  Salonika.  Joffre  was  more  strong  in  argument  against  such 
a course  than  even  the  British  are.  J.  has  had  to  argue  on  both  sides  according  as 
to  whether  his  Govt,  ordered  or  not. 

I got  back  to  Paris  about  7 p.m.  and  at  8.15  p.m.  dined  with  Mr.  Asquith  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  guests  of  the  French  Republic.  They  were  both  in  very 
good  form.  I sat  between  them.  Mr.  Asquith  very  pleased  with  our  success, 
and  said  that  it  had  made  a very  great  difference  to  their  relations  with  the 
French  and  the  other  Allies. 

Thursday,  November  16.  We  consisted  of  the  British  Govt,  representatives 
(Mr.  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George)  with  Lord  Bertie,  Robertson  and  myself. 
France  was  represented  by  M.  Briand,  Joffre,  and  Admiral  Lacaze.  Italy  by  the 
two  Italian  Ambassadors  (old  and  new  one)  the  Finance  Minister  from  Rome, 
and  Gen.  Porro.^  Russia  by  the  Ambassador  only  (M.  Isvolsky).  Gen.  Joffre 
read  the  conclusions  of  the  Chantilly  Conference.  Lloyd  George  asked  several 
questions  with  a view  to  having  more  troops  sent  to  Salonika.  But  he  was 

^Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Cadoma,  the  Italian  C.-in-C. 
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crushed  both  by  the  French  and  the  information  which  Robertson  gave 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  communications  in  the  Balkans.  Even  Son  Ex- 
cellence Porro”  spoke  usefully  for  once  and  said  that  the  Italian  General  there 
had  reported  that  he  could  not  feed  even  one  more  Brigade.  Then  the  Italian 
Finance  Minister  made  a feeble  appeal  for  help.  Mr.  Asquith  made  an  excellent 
reply -said  that  we  were  all  suffering.  Gt.  Britain  was  financing  every  one  of 
the  Allies,  and  Italy  knew  she  would  receive  help,  but  she  must  play  her  part. 
M.  Briand  followed  on  similar  lines.  The  conclusions  of  the  Chantilly  Con- 
ference are  to  be  ratified  by  another  Conference  which  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Czar’s  H.Q.  in  Russia. 

Conclusions  at  Meeting,  Chantilly,  November  16th,  1916 

The  main  conclusions  are : 

1.  That  all  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Western  Theatre  is  the 
main  one,  and  that  the  resources  employed  in  the  other  theatres  should  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible. 

2.  That  all  the  Allies  will  continue  to  press  the  enemy  throughout  the  winter 
as  far  as  climatic  conditions  permit. 

3 . That  if  one  of  the  Allies  is  attacked,  the  others  will  at  once  take  the  offen- 
sive to  relieve  the  pressure  elsewhere.  With  this  object  all  agreed  to  com- 
plete their  offensive  preparations  early  next  year. 

4.  If  the  enemy  leaves  the  initiative  to  the  Allies,  the  date  of  the  general 
offensive  will  be  settled  later  to  meet  the  general  situation.  With  this  in 
view,  C.  in  C.’s  will  arrange  to  keep  in  the  closest  touch. 

Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  November  18,  1916. 1 leave  all  the  questions  connected  with 
the  Press  to  ‘Jolin’^  who  has  a section  in  his  office  which  deals  with  them.  I 
only  receive  some  of  the  principal  ones,  like  Northcliffe  and  Robinson  of  The 
Times,  Strachey  of  the  Spectator,  the  Saturday  Review  and  such. 

But  I teU  them  all  that  they  can  go  anywhere,  and  see  whoever  and  whatever 
they  like-there  are  no  secrets.  They  also  can  write  what  they  like,  but  I beg 
them  to  remember  that  we  all  have  the  same  objective  ,viz.,  beat  the  Germans- 
so  they  must  not  give  anytliing  away  which  can  be  of  use  to  the  enemy.  I must 
say  that  the  correspondents  have  played  up  splendidly.  We  never  once  had  to 
complain  of  them  since  I took  over  command. 

When  I come  over  I’ll  try  and  get  Lord  Northcliffe  to  come  and  lunch  with 
us  one  day  as  he  has  been  such  a help  latterly  to  the  Army  and  myself. 

“As  regards  Lord  Esher^-I  expect  you  are  quite  right,  but  he  has  a good 
head  and  knows  the  British  public  and  is  at  times  most  helpful.  But  he  has  not 
come  between  me  and  old  Bertie.®  The  latter  is  quite  a friend  and  only  two 
days  ago  said  he  hoped  I would  always  tell  him  if  he  could  help  in  any  way,  but 
he  feared  there  was  not  much  in  which  he  could  assist.  He  is  furious  with  Esher, 
of  course,  for  being  in  Paris. 

Monday,  November  20.  After  lunch  I motored  to  Candas  where  I was  met  by 

^Charteris. 

2Lady  Haig  disliked  Lord  Esher  and  had  presumably  criticised  him  in  a letter  to  her 
husband. 

®The  British  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lord  Bertie  of  Thame. 
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Gen.  Shute,  commanding  tne  Naval  Divn.  I then  inspected  the  189th  Bde 
(Gen.  Philips)  which  did  so  well  in  the  recent  attack  on  Beaumont  Hamel.  I 
also  saw  at  Frencillers,  Colonel  Freyberg’s^  Battn.  That  officer  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  V.C.  because  when  the  line  of  attack  was  held  up  he  rallied 
parts  of  three  Battns.  and  broke  through  the  German  front.  But  for  liis  action 
victory  might  not  have  been  gained. 

I rode  to  Valvion.  Admiral  Bacon  came  from  Dover  to  see  me  and  stayed 
the  night.  He  considers  that  the  situation  in  the  Chamiel  is  much  less  satis- 
factory than  it  was.  The  German  sailors  have  learnt  much  and  their  recent  raid 
has  opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  they  can  interfere  with  our  communica- 
tions without  much  danger  or  difficulty.  He  (the  Admiral)  camiot  prevent  these 
raids.  I gather  from  this  that  our  command  of  the  Chaimel  is  precarious,  and 
that  our  ports  may  be  closed  oftener  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  Three  points 
seem  to  be  necessary : 

1.  Improve  our  system  of  information  so  that  the  Admiral  may  receive 
timely  warnings  of  hostile  concentration. 

2.  Concentrate  more  destroyers  in  the  Chamiel. 

3 . Keep  larger  reserves  of  supports  in  France  for  the  Army. 

Tuesday,  November  21.  After  lunch  I rode  to  Toutencourt  and  saw  General 
Gough.  He  is  to  delay  going  on  leave  until  after  I have  returned  from  England. 
General  Sir  H.  Wilson  will  act  for  him,  but  Gough  was  of  opinion  that  he 
(Wilson)  had  no  desire  to  command  anything ! 

G.  was  satisfied  with  the  Front  now  being  consolidated  N.  of  the  Ancre,  and 
he  would  gradually  improve  it.  He  spoke  to  me  of  the  32nd  Division.  The 
G.O.C.  (Rycroft)  was  not  fit  for  the  command  of  a Division  and  the  Brigadiers 
had  not  been  taught  anything  by  him.  I had  selected  Brig.-Gen.  Barnes  to 
succeed  R.  and  G.  was  very  pleased  to  have  him. 

General  Kavanagh  commanding  the  Cavalry  Corps  came  to  see  me  on  his 
return  from  leave  to  England  where  he  had  seen  both  Sir  William  Robertson 
and  the  King.  They  both  told  him  that  he  would  make  a grave  mistake  if  he 
sent  home,  as  being  incapable,  Brig.-Gen.  Seely,  ^ who  now  commands  the 
Canadian  Cav.  Bde.  in  Gen.  Macandrew  s Cav.  Divn.  I said  that  if  a Divisional 
General  reports  any  one  of  his  Brigadiers  as  unfit,  I had  only  one  of  two  alter- 
natives. Either  the  Brigadier  must  go  or  the  Div.  G.O.C.  I had,  however,  seen 
Seely  last  Sunday  and  warned  him  that  I had  received  reports  from  the  Cav. 
Corps  and  Div.  that  his  Brigade  was  in  bad  order,  and  his  Div.  Gen.  was  not 
satisfied  with  him.  Before  taking  action,  however,  I would  give  him  warning. 

I agreed  with  Kavanagh  that  he  should  keep  an  eye  on  the  Brigade,  and  if  he 
considered  Gen.  Seely  no  use  as  a Brigadier,  he  must  report  to  that  effect,  and  I 
would  send  him  home. 

Wednesday,  November  22.  We  got  to  London  before  2 o’clock.  Doris  met  me 
and  I went  with  her  to  150  St.  James’  Court  for  lunch. 

At  4 p.m.  I saw  Sir  William  Robertson  (the  C.I.G.S.)  at  War  Office.  He  told 

^Now  General  Lord  Freyberg,  V.C.,  Commander  of  the  New  Zealand  Army  in  the 
Second  World  War,  and  recently  Governor  General  of  New  Zealand. 

^See  November  5,  1916. 
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me  of  the  Peace  Party  in  the  Cabinet  and  showed  me  a Memorandum  by  Lord 
Lansdowne^  advocating  coming  to  terms  with  the  enemy.  I dined  quietly  with 
Doris  at  the  flat  and  we  spent  a happy  evening  together. 

Thursday,  November  2-^ . I attended  the  War  Committee  at  10  Downing  Street 
at  11.30  a.m.  We  sat  till  1.45. 1 then  called  for  Doris  and  lunched  with  Lord 
Derby.  I sat  next  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  After  lunch  I urged  that  since  the  principle 
that  the  Western  Front  is  the  decisive  theatre  of  war  had  been  officially 
accepted,  we  should  faithfully  give  effect  to  everything  which  that  principle 
implied.  That  is  to  say  that  Italian  troops  and  guns  should  be  brought  to 
France.  Also  that  Italian  troops  and  Russian  guns  should  also  be  massed  at  the 
points  at  which  they  can  best  help  the  Allies  in  France.  Lloyd  George  said  that 
he  was  much  struck  by  my  suggestion. 

Friday,  November  24. 1 had  a conference  with  Sir  Francis  Davies  (Mil.  Sec.,  War 
Office)  and  my  M.S.  (Peyton)  regarding  the  Honours  Gazette.  I was  anxious 
that  all  officers  who  had  proved  their  fitness  for  promotion  to  Major-General 
etc.,  should  now  be  promoted.  I had  put  forward  27  Colonels  for  promotion 
to  Major-General.  The  War  Office  view  is  to  wait  till  the  war  is  over.  I entirely 
disagree  and  say  that  we  ought  to  promote  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  have 
good  officers  well  forward  on  the  list  from  whom  Commanders  can  be 
chosen.  We  lunched  at  25  Park  Lane  withPliilip  Sassoon.  Did  some  shopping, 
and  at  4.30  p.m.  received  Mr.  Leo  Rothscliild  for  tea  atDoris’s  flat.  At  5 .30  p.m. 

I attended  Buckingham  Palace  and  was  received  by  the  King.  We  discussed 
many  topics  until  7 p.m.  He  is  to  see  F.M.  Viscount  French  to-morrow  morn- 
ing and  intends  to  tell  him  that  if  he  (F.)  does  not  cease  from  criticising  ad- 
versely the  doings  of  the  Army  in  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Army. 

Saturday,  November  2$.  10.15  a.m.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  (S.  ofS.  for  War)  came  to 
see  me  and  bid  me  goodbye  as  I am  leaving  on  Monday  for  France.  He  told 
me  that  he  considered  the  political  situation  serious.  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
written  a terrible  paper  urging  that  we  should  make  peace  now,  if  the  Naval, 
Military,  Financial  and  other  Heads  of  Departments  could  “not  be  certain  of 
victory  by  next  autumn.” 

Sunday,  November  26.  Lord  Northcliffe  called  by  appointment  at  10  a.m.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  having  more  correspondents  from  Neutral  countries, 
especially  America,  with  the  Army  in  France. 

Doris  and  I motored  to  Sunningdale.  Lunched  early  at  the  Dormy  House 
and  played  a round  of  golf  on  the  big  course.  It  was  a lovely  surmy  day  and  the 
course  was  in  good  order,  so  that  we  both  greatly  enjoyed  our  day.  On  the  way 
back  to  London  we  called  on  Lord  Derby  at  Coworth  Park.  He,  like  Lloyd 
George,  thinks  the  “political  situation”  serious  and  says  that  a large  section  of 
the  Government  is  determined  that  tilings  cannot  go  on  as  they  are,  but  more 
energetic  action  must  be  taken. 

^The  Fifth  Marquess,  1845-1927,  Foreign  Secretary,  1900-1905,  Minister  without 
Portfolio  in  the  ist  Coalition  Cabinet,  1915-16.  He  advocated  a negotiated  peace  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  a year  later  wrote  a letter  to  that  effect,  which  was  published  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  and  caused  a great  sensation. 
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Monday,  November  27.  Lord  Edmund  Talbot^  called  to  see  me,  at  10  a.m.  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (S.  of  S.  for  Colonies).  The  latter  wished  to  know  if 
I had  need  of  anything  great  or  small,  which  I had  not  perhaps  been  able  to  put 
forward  to  the  War  Committee.  I said  my  principal  needs  were  men.  We 
were  still  90,000  below  War  Establishment.  113,000  were  required  as  soon  as 
possible  and  I estimated  that  millions  (Infantry,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and 
Army  Service  Corps)  would  be  required  to  enable  the  Army  to  carry  through 
next  year  s fighting.  Secondly,  we  needed  powerful  engines  for  aeroplanes  to 
enable  us  to  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  air.  At  11.15  a.m.  I left  Charing  Cross 
to  return  to  France. 

Saturday,  December  2.  General  Purse  (commanding  9th  Divn.)  came  to  break- 
fast on  his  w ay  to  England  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  vice  Von  Dormop.  I had  a talk  with  him  afterwards  and  advised 
him  to  do  his  utmost  to  help  Lloyd  George  as  S.  of  S.  for  War,  because  he  was 
really  in  earnest  to  win  the  war.  Furseisratherapttobe^'agin”  the  Government 
always,  so  I thought  a word  of  friendly  advice  on  my  part  would  be  helpful. 
Tuesday,  December  5.  Report  from  Paris  to-night  states  that  Gen.  Nivelle  com- 
manding at  Verdun  will  succeed  Gen.  Joffre  in  command  of  the  French 
Armies  in  France. 

December  4 (IVar  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  We  are  in  a great 
political  muddle  here,  and  goodness  knows  what  will  happen.  The  P.M.  has 
not  kept  his  team  in  hand.  They  have  now  revolted.  He  has  never  'Com- 
manded them,  and  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  decision  and  firmness.  The 
trouble  has  arisen  because  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  objected  to  the  In- 
dustrial Compulsion  Scheme  we  got  through  the  War  Committee  on  Thurs- 
day last,  and  the  P.M.  at  once  began  to  wobble  and  once  again  the  whole 
thing  was  thrown  back  into  the  talking  pot.  It  is  impossible  to  do  business  so 
long  as  each  of  23  claims  the  right  to  "object”  and  to  "concur”  in  regard  to 
War  Committee  decisions.  I sincerely  hope  they  will  get  rid  of  their  grievances 
and  will  all  settle  down  or  the  result  may  be  very  serious.  The  Athens  business 
is  a French  muddle  into  wliich  Grey  was  dragged.  To-day  they  asked  me  to 
direct  the  6oth  Divn.  there.  I have  refused.  These  infernal  Balkans  are  a standing 
trouble.  Good  luck.  I am  longing  for  the  Spring. 

Wednesday,  December  6.  General  Davidson  wired  from  War  Office  last  night: 

"Asquith  resigned.  Bonar  Law  trying  to  form  Government.” 

Then  later  in  the  day: 

"Bonar  Law  failed  to  form  Government.  Lloyd  George,  Asquith  and 

Balfour  are  to  form  National  Government.” 

This  morning  the  A.G.  brought  me  Court  Martial  proceedings  on  an  officer 
charged  with  desertion  and  sentenced  by  the  Court  to  be  shot.  After  careful 
consideration,  I confirmed  the  proceedings.  This  is  the  first  sentence  of  death  on 
an  officer  to  be  put  into  execution  since  I became  C.  in  C.  Such  a crime  is  more 
serious  in  the  case  of  an  officer  than  of  a man,  and  also  it  is  highly  important 
that  all  ranks  should  realise  that  the  law  is  the  same  for  an  officer  as  a private. 
Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  December  6,  1916. 1 am  personally  very  sorry  for  poor  old 

^Conservative  Whip  at  that  time. 
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S quiff.  1 He  has  had  a hard  time  and  even  when  ‘exhilarated’  seems  to  have  had 
more  capacity  and  brain  power  than  any  of  the  others.  However,  I expect 
more  action  and  less  talk  is  needed  now. 

Friday,  December  8.  Robertson  wired  me  (Personal  & Secret)  “French  Govern- 
ment are  proposing  to  send  two  French,  two  British  and  three-and-a-half 
Italian  Divisions  to  Salonika.  Matter  will  be  considered  by  War  Committee 
to-morrow.  You  know  my  views,  but  we  may  have  to  send  our  two”,  and  he 
asked  me  to  work  out  an  organisation  on  the  lines  of  the  new  French  Divisions 
with  fewer  Infantry  and  more  machine-guns.  I at  once  replied,  “Your  R.80. 
Proposal  to  send  more  troops  to  Salonika  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  unsound. 
No  military  reasons  can  be  produced  to  justify  such  a procedure.” 

I am  anxious  lest  the  new  British  Government  begin  on  wrong  strategical 
lines  and  send  more  troops  to  protect  our  Salonika  Army  from  being  attacked 
by  the  Greeks  in  their  rear.  The  only  sound  course  (if  such  an  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks  is  feared)  is  to  retire  on  Salonika. 

Sunday,  December  10.  Gen.  des  Vallieres  brought  me  a plan  of  operations  which 
he  had  received  from  Chantilly  dated  December  7th.  Its  objective  is  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Belgian  coast  by  a combined  operation  of  British  Army  and  Fleet. 
French  and  Belgians,  all  to  be  under  a British  General.  This  is  practically  the 
scheme  at  which  I have  aimed  for  the  past  twelve  months.  There  are  some 
slight  modifications  in  the  number  of  Divisions  to  be  employed.  It  is  most 
satisfactory  that  Gen.  Joffre  has  at  last  come  round  to  see  the  advantage  of 
carrying  out  such  an  operation  and  has  at  last  agreed  that  the  Belgians  and  a 
French  contingent  should  operate  under  me  (or  some  other  British  General  if 
circumstances  require  it).  He  also  proposes  that  a section  of  my  Staff  should  be 
French  in  order  to  deal  with  the  “services  de  I’arriere”  for  the  whole  Force.  I 
had  intended  that  this  should  be  the  main  operation  of  the  British  in  the  coming 
summer.  My  difficulty,  however,  was  to  get  the  French  C.  in  C.  to  view  the 
situation  in  the  same  light  as  I do.  Now  tliis  has  been  achieved,  the  rest  of  the 
preliminary  arrangements  can  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  I at  once  arranged 
to  send  the  whole  plan  by  special  messenger  to  General  Kiggell  (in  England  on 
leave)  with  orders  to  notify  very  secretly  the  C.I.G.S.  (Robertson)  and  the 
First  Sea  Lord  (Admiral  Jellicoe)  and  Admiral  Bacon  at  Dover,  so  that  pre- 
parations may  be  commenced  at  once.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  prepare 
the  Front  N.  of  the  Lys  for  this  operation,  and  an  estimate  of  railway  work  re- 
quired has  already  been  given  to  the  French  and  will  be  discussed  in  Paris  on 
Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  December  13.  Colonel  de  Belleaigue  de  Bougas  came  to  tell  me  the 
composition  of  the  new  French  Government.  M.  Briand  has  succeeded  in 
forming  a small  Government,  with  a War  Committee  of  five,  namely:  Briand 
(Premier),  Ribot  (Finance),  Gen.  Lyautey  (War),  Admiral  Lacaze  (Marine), 
Albert  Thomas  (Munitions). 

General  Joffre  will  assist  this  Committee  with  advice  on  technical  matters 
and  will  act  as  a Chief  of  Staff,  issuing  orders  to  all  the  Armies  of  France  at 
home  and  abroad. 

^Asquith. 
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Gen.  Nivelle  (who  recently  did  well  at  Verdun)  will  command  in  France, 
och  was  objected  to  as  the  successor  to  JofFre  because  he  has  a Jesuit  brother 
and  is  a churchgoer.  Also  his  handling  of  the  French  in  the  Somme  Battle  was 
muc  1 criticised.  Petain,  because  he  was  brought  up  by  Dominicans  and  is  also 

a c urchgoer.  Castelnau  is  still  more  objected  to  because  he  goes  to  Mass  and 
IS  very  Catholic.  ^ 

Thursday,  December  14.  Col.  Dillon  (Liaison  Officer  with  G.A.N.)^  came  to  see 
me  at  9 a.m.  to  tell  me  that  General  Foch  was  being  transferred  to  the  group  of 
Armies  of  the  East,^and  that  he  was  much  upset  at  going.  The  reason  given  for 
lis  transfer  is  that  he  has  got  on  so  badly  with  the  English.”  Foch  is  to  be  re- 
p 3.ced  by  General  de  Castelnau.  The  latter  has,  as  a rule,  been  hostile  to  the 
British.  Foch  hoped  that  I would  speak  a word  in  the  right  quarter  in  order  to 
get  him  kept  on. 

I have  already  expressed  my  views  strongly  to  M.  Briand  regarding  the 
mistake  of  changing  Gen.  Joffre.  Yet  apparently,  Joffre  is  being  moved.  It 
seems  that  Briand  is  only  anxious  to  keep  himself  in  power.  Report  says  that 
since  he  has  forrned  himself  a new  Government  the  Chambre  has  greatly 
criticised  his  Military  Command  reorganisation  because  he  has  made  more 
commanding  Generals. 

I left  Boulogne  at  3 p.m.  and  reached  Victoria  Station  soon  after  7 p.m. 
Doris  met  me  at  the  station  also  Gen.  Davidson,  Philip  Sassoon  and  Major 
Lucas  (the  A.D.C.  to  C.I.G.S.).  The  latter  stated  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
ill  and  not  allowed  by  doctor  to  see  anyone. 

Davidson  came  to  150  St.  James’  Court  with  us  and  explained  how  the 
P.M.  s mind  was  now  turning  on  sending  big  guns  to  help  Italy,  and  the 

equipping  of  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  latter,  he  wants  one  or  two 
Divisions  from  France. 

Doris  and  I have  a quiet  dinner  together  in  the  flat. 

Friday , December  1 5 . It  is  a year  since  I took  over  the  Chief  Command  in  France. 

About  1 1 a.m.  I visited  the  War  Office.  I first  saw  Lord  Derby,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  He  is  most  ready  in  offering  to  help  in  every  possible  way. 
Railways  and  rolling  stock,  men,  aeroplanes,  etc. -all  will  receive  attention.* 

I then  saw  the  Mil.  Sec.  (Joey  Davies)  and  asked  him  to  send  as  many  officers 
as  possible.  With  reference  to  the  refusal  of  War  Office  to  give  C.M.G.  to 
Philip,  he  explained  that  no  one  below  rank  of  Major  could  receive  that 
honour.  I pointed  out  that  because  Philip  Sassoon  was  my  Private  Secretary, 
and  really  performed  civilian  duties,  I had  not  given  him  higher  rank.  F.m! 
French  employed  a stockbroker  (Fitzgerald)  as  his  Private  Secretary,  with  the 
rank  of  Colonel.  It  was  quite  possible  for  me  to  give  Philip  that  rank  and  so 
make  him  eligible  for  K.C.B.  A new  Order  of  the  British  Empire  is  beinc> 
instituted,  and  Philip  would  be  given  a Commandership  in  it.  ^ 

At  2.45  I visited  Sir  William  ILobertson  in  his  office  by  appointment  Fie 
told  me  of  the  new  Prime  Minister’s  attitude.  How  he  was  in  real  earnest  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  win  the  war.  At  the  same  time,  he  seemed  to  wish  to 
pose  as  the  prime  instrument  and  mainspring  of  the  actions  of  the  Allies.  With 
^Armce  du  Nord, 
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this  object,  he  was  now  anxious  to  help  Italy  with  guns,  and  also  Russia,  so  as  to 
get  hold  over  these  countries. 

At  3.30  p.m.  Robertson  and  I attended  at  ii  Downing  Street,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  drawing-room.  He  had  a bad  throat  and  a 
slight  cold,  but  he  talked  a great  deal  to  start  with.  He  pointed  out  the  need  for 
an  early  success,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an  attack  from  Egypt  on  El  Arish 
and  so  towards  Jerusalem.  For  this,  he  wanted  two  Divisions  from  France.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  help  Italy  with  200  heavy  guns  and  take  Pola.  I was  to  pro- 
vide these  guns  during  the  winter  and  get  them  back  in  the  spring. 

After  patiently  waiting,  I was  eventually  asked  to  state  my  views.  I asked 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  look  at  the  Western  Front  as  a whole,  before  going  into 
details,  so  that  he  might  realise  the  tremendous  efforts  which  were  necessary 
before  next  season’s  attacks  could  be  launched.  He,  incidentally,  stated  that, 
although  he  recognised  the  West  as  the  principal  theatre,  he  “could  not  believe 
that  it  was  possiWe  to  beat  the  German  Armies  there -at  any  rate,  not  next 
year.”  I also  urged  that  it  was  a waste  of  power  to  send  guns  and  munitions  to 
Russia  until  it  was  certain  that  she  was  able  to  use  them,  and  I put  in  a plea  for 
the  Belgians  to  be  given  the  heavy  guns  which  had  been  promised  them.  As 
regards  sending  Divisions  to  Egypt  from  France,  I protested  strongly  against 
the  proposal,  because : 

1.  Divisions  in  France  were  in  no  state  to  fight,  and  were  hard  at  work 
training. 

2.  We  had  recently  taken  over  new  line  from  the  French,  and  we  were  still 
in  hopes  of  pressing  the  enemy  all  winter. 

3 . All  were  engaged  in  preparing  for  next  year’s  attacks. 

4.  Health  of  some  of  the  troops  (Australian)  obliged  me  to  spare  them  as 
much  as  possible.  This  meant  fewer  troops  being  available  at  present. 

As  regards  guns  for  Italy ; I also  protested  against  any  going,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Time  was  too  short.  We  would  never  get  them  back  in  time  for  our 
offensive  in  the  spring. 

2.  Wastage.  Many  guns  show  signs  of  wear. 

3.  Gun  teams  want  rest  after  Somme  Battle.  New  teams  require  training, 
and  were  being  divided  amongst  old  teams  for  tliis  purpose. 

Arrangements  for  next  year’s  operations  were  now  in  progress.  It  was 
5 p.m.  before  I left  the  Prime  Minister.  He  seemed  less  determined,  I thought, 
to  withdraw  troops  from  France  to  go  elsewhere.  I rubbed  in  that  “to  obtain 
great  successes,  we  must  endure  minor  ills.” 

I then  proceeded  to  the  Admiralty  and  saw  Admiral  Jellicoe.  I asked  him  to 
help  by  getting  over  our  rolling  stock,  locomotive  rails,  etc.,  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  said  he  would  do  all  possible  to  help,  but  the  W.O.  had  been  asked  ten  days 
ago  to  state  size,  etc.,  of  waggons,  and  had  not  replied  yet.  Admiral  Bacon  was 
in  the  building  so  he  was  sent  for  and  we  discussed  next  year’s  plans.  The  Navy 
are  all  in  earnest  to  co-operate.  I liked  very  much  what  I saw  ofjellicoe  though 
I should  not  look  on  him  as  a man  of  great  power  or  decision  of  character. 
Saturday,  December  16.  Very  foggy  and  London  very  dark.  I visited  the  War 
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Office  and  saw  the  C.I.G.S.  He  had  received  a letter  from  Gen.  Joffre  stating 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  enemy  might  violate  Switzerland,  and  through  that 
country,  attack  France  or  Italy.  He  proposed  to  arrange  to  move  troops  in  the 
case  of  either  situation  arising,  and  wished  to  work  out  with  me  the  details. 

I stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  each  Ally  should  do  his  utmost  to  strengthen 
his  Front  now,  so  that  he  could  keep  the  enemy  in  check  if  he  attacked,  and 
not  upset  our  plans  by  calling  for  support  for  the  other  Allies.  If  support  were 
required,  it  seemed  to  me  best  to  give  help  indirectly -that  is  by  attacking 
where  we  were.  Once  troops  were  moved  by  train  from  our  present  Front, 
their  services  would  be  lost  to  both  theatres  probably.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  on  the  “exterior  lines”  wliile  the  enemy  can  always  move  more 
easily  and  quickly  inside  the  circle. 

At  5.30  p.m.  in  a dense  fog,  I went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  v/as  received 
by  the  King.  I was  with  him  till  6.45  p.m.  and  discussed  many  questions.  He  is 
desirous,  in  order  not  to  put  neutrals  against  us,  that  the  enemy’s  peace  pro- 
posals should  not  be  rejected  before  we  know  the  enemy’s  conditions,  and  is 
writing  to  the  P .M.  to  advise  him  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in  what  he  says 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday.^  The  King  approved  of  my  proposal 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  attached  to  Artillery  during  the  winter 
months.  The  boy  s thoughts  camiot  go  beyond  the  Guards  at  present.  The 
King  urged  me  to  take  leave  and  rest  for  a bit,  and  asked  most  kindly  about 
Doris  and  the  children. 

On  leaving  the  Palace,  I had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  the  way  in 
the  fog. 

I spent  a quiet  evenmg  with  Doris  at  her  flat,  150  St.  James’  Court. 
Wednesday,  December  20. 1 reached  Cassel  at  4.30  p.m.  and  soon  after  General 
Nivelle,  the  new  C.  in  C.  of  the  French  Armies  in  place  of  General  Joffre, 
arrived  to  see  me.  We  had  a good  talk  for  nearly  two  hours.  He  was,  I thought, 
a most  straightforward  and  soldierly  man.  He  remained  for  dinner  (7  p.m.)  and 
left  by  train  at  9 p.m.  to  return  to  Chantilly.  He  is  to  be  solely  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  the  French  Armies.  Gen.  Joffre  will  gradually  disappear 
Many  other  changes  in  the  High  Commands  are  also  to  be  made.  Foch, 
Castelnau,  Franchet  d Esperey  are  to  go.  He  is  to  appoint  liis  own  men  as  Army 
Commanders.  Of  these,  there  will  be  two,  Mangin  and  probably  Petain. 

A terrible  scene  occurred  at  the  War  Committee  Meeting  in  Paris  yesterday. 
Joffre  had  written  certain  statements  regarding  some  of  the  above-named 
officers,  but  when  confronted  by  them  was  afraid  to  tell  them  to  their  faces 
what  opinion  he  had  written  in  liis  report.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I personally 
have  also  noticed  that  Joffre  has  been  weak  and  not  really  quite  straight.  As 

^A  “peace  note”  had  been  issued  by  the  German  Chancellor  on  December  12.  The 
Chancellor  suggested  negotiations  but  gave  no  indication  of  the  conditions  which  he  was 
hkely  to  demand.  The  note  was  arrogantly  worded  with  clear  imphcation  that  the 
Central  Powers  had  won  the  war.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Alhes  without  any  serious 
discussion. 

On  December  i8th  President  Wilson  tried  to  ehcit  from  each  side  some  defmition  of 
their  intentions  and  objectives.  The  result  of  these  soundings  was  merely  to  reveal  the 
immense  gulf  which  lay  between  the  belHgerents. 
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regards  operations,  Nivelle  stated  that  he  is  unable  to  accept  the  plans  which 
had  been  worked  out  for  the  French  Armies  under  Joffre’s  directions.  He  is 
confident  of  breaking  through  the  enemy’s  Front  now  that  the  enemy’s  morale 
is  weakened,  but  the  blow  must  be  struck  by  surprise  and  go  through  in  24 
hours.  This  necessity  for  surprise  after  all  is  our  own  conclusion.  Our  objective 
on  the  Somme  was  the  relief  of  Verdun,  and  to  wear  out  the  enemy’s  forces 
with  a view  to  striking  the  decisive  blow  later,  when  the  enemy’s  reserves  are 
used  up.  Altogether  I was  pleased  with  my  first  meeting  with  Nivelle.  He  is 
in  his  6ist  year.  Is  alert  in  mind,  and  has  had  much  practical  experience  in  this 
war  as  a gunner,  then  in  turn  a Divh,  Corps,  and  lastly.  Army  Commander.  He 
is  to  write  to  me  his  views.  N.  also  mentioned  that  Lloyd  George  had  said  to 
him  at  Verdun  that  “the  British  are  not  a ixiilitary  people.”  I said,  L.G.  had 
never  studied  our  military  history. 

Thursday,  December  28.  Telegram  from  British  Ambassador,  Paris,  that  he 
had  seen  General  Lyautey,  the  new  Minister  for  War.  General  Nivelle  is 
substituted  for  General  Joifre  in  all  matters  in  which  Gen.  J.  communicated 
with  me  and  I with  him.  “ General Joffre  has  now  no  functions  other  than  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.”  “This  means  that  he  is  completely 
shelved.”  I am  sorry  for  poor  old  Joffre,  but  from  what  I have  seen  of  Nivelle 
up  to  date,  I think  he  is  the  more  energetic  man.  The  King’s  Messenger 
brought  me  a charming  letter  from  the  King  in  which  he  says  “I  have  decided 
to  appoint  you  a Field-Marshal  in  my  Army.  By  your  conspicuous  services 
you  have  fully  merited  this  great  position.  I know  this  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  whole  Army  in  France,  whose  confidence  you  have  won.  I hope  you  will 
look  upon  it  as  a New  Year’s  gift  from  myself  and  the  country.” 

January  4,  1917,  Lord  Haldane  to  Haig.  My  dear  Field-Marshal,  This  is  just  a 
line  requiring  no  answer,  to  congratulate  you  on  this  last  distinction -the 
acquisition  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  British  Army. 

You  are  almost  the  only  military  leader  we  possess  with  the  power  of 
thinking,  wliich  the  enemy  possesses  in  a higlily  developed  form.  The  necessity 
of  a higlily  trained  mind,  and  of  the  intellectual  equipment  which  it  carries,  is 
at  last  recognised  among  our  people.  In  tilings  other  than  military  they  have, 
alas,  most  things  stiU  to  learn,  but  in  the  science  and  art  of  war  a trying  ex- 
perience has  dictated  the  necessity  of  a gift  such  as  yours  won  by  the  hard  toil 
of  the  spirit. 

If  I had  had  my  way,  you  would  have  taken  the  place  at  the  head  of  a real 
great  Headquarters  Staff  in  London  on  the  4th  August,  1914.  But  with 
Kitchener,  who  knew  nothing  of  these  things,  this  was  impossible.  What  we 
needed  then  was  by  taking  thought  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  of  the  future  and 
survey  the  conceivable  theatres  of  war  as  one  whole. 

But  it  took  Moltke  with  sixty  years  following  on  his  work,  to  teach  the 
Germans  this,  and  after  all,  they  have  not  made  the  most  of  the  lesson. 

Anyhow,  here  you  are  in  the  highest  rank  and  with  great  success  attained 
already,  and  as  a layman  who  cares  much  for  science  in  a war  like  this,  I feel 
that  I must  send  you  this  line  of  warm  congratulation,  yours  very  sincerely, 
Haldane. 
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Monday^  January  i.  I spoke  to  Lord  NorthclifFe  (who  was  instrumental  in 
putting  in  the  new  Government)  regarding  the  vital  importance  of  bringing, 
without  delay,  all  Divns.  and  guns  possible  to  the  Western  Front.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  there  is  a proposal  to  send  two  Divns.  from  our  front  in  France  to 
Salonika.  Our  Government  are  being  pressed  to  do  this  by  M.  Briand’s 
Government.  Lord  N.  decided  to  go  to  Paris  to-morrow  morning  and  see 
Clemenceau.  If  necessary,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  urge  the  downfall  of  Briand’s 
Government  in  order  to  check  this  fatal  pohey  to  which  Briand  is  committed. 
Lord  N.  is  in  full  accord  with  me  that  all  possible  resources  must  be  brought  to 
the  Western  Front  and  that  there  is  no  time  to  spare  in  doing  this. 

Thursday,  January  4.  Lord  Northcliffe  returned  from  Paris  where  he  had  been 
to  see  the  P.M.  (Lloyd  George)  and  Lord  Milner.  Fie  stated  that  he  had  only 
seen  the  P .M.  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  although  he  wished  to  see  him 
alone.  Fie,  however,  told  him  (the  P.M.)  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue to  support  his  Govt.,  if  they  continued  to  scatter  their  forces  in  the 
Balkans,  when  all  sound  military  opinion  urged  concentration  on  the  Western 
Front.  Fie  also  saw  Milner,  who  seems  to  have  decided  not  to  send  more  troops 
to  Salonika,  but  he  is  not  willing  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  that  theatre.  The 
P.M.  wanted  Lord  N.  to  dine,  but  the  latter  declined. 

Letter  received  from  Gen.  NiveUe  putting  on  paper  his  proposals  for  the 
coming  offensive  operations.  He  indicated  three  phases-the  last  includes  the 
“exploiting  of  success”  after  a decisive  attack  by  the  French,  but  he  omits  aU 
reference  to  the  possible  4th  phase  if  the  French  decisive  attack  does  not 
achieve  the  success  anticipated ! In  this  case  it  was  agreed  verbally  between  us 
that  he  would  relieve  sufficient  British  troops  to  form  an  attacking  force  for 
action  on  the  British  Front  somewhere  N.  of  the  Lys. 

Friday,  January  5.  Lord  Derby  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  left  on  his  return  to  England. 
He  expressed  his  firm  intention  of  doing  all  in  his  power  to  help  me  in  my 
operations  in  France. 

Lord  Northcliffe  accompanied  Lord  D.  as  far  as  Boulogne.  On  return,  N. 
told  me  that  D.  is  anxious  to  become  Prime  Minister ! I spoke  to  N.  regarding 
the  danger  of  Lloyd  George  ordering : 

1.  More  troops  from  France  to  Salonika. 

2.  Heavy  guns  to  be  lent  to  Italy. 

3.  Railway  waggons,  locomotives,  etc.,  to  Cherbourg  for  a service  to 
Brindisi,  instead  of  for  the  use  of  the  British  Armies  in  France. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  much  confidence  in  Milner  and  thinks  he  holds  sound 
views  on  strategy.  He  wished  to  wire  to  the  latter  in  Italy,  but  I said  I thought  it 
better  to  wait  till  M.  got  back  to  London  on  loth  inst.  N.  is  determined  to  keep 
L.G.  on  right  lines  or  to  force  him  to  resign  the  Premiership. 

I received  a letter  from  the  C.I.G.S.  (Robertson)  from  Paris  dated  January 
3rd.  He  had  seen  Lyautey  who  now  fears  that  the  Germans  and  Greeks  may 
join  hands,  and  talks  of  avoiding  “a  catastrophe,”  etc.,  “The  fact  is”,  Robertson 
writes,  “that  two  other  French  Divns.  are  now  about  to  embark,  and  that  thev 
want  us  to  send  more.  My  politicians  have  got  no  further  than  the  proposal 
to  ‘lend’  the  Italians  some  of  your  heavy  guns  as  a bribe  to  send  Italian 
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Divisions.”  From  thisigather  that Lyautey  has  come  down  on  the  Salonika  side 
of  the  fence,  I presume,  in  order  to  save  Briand’s  Government  from  falling,  and 
since  Lloyd  George  is  quite  under  the  thumb  ofM.  Albert  Thomas  (who  never 
leaves  him  for  any  length  of  time  when  an  important  conference  is  on)  the 
Salonika  blunder  will  continue. 

Saturday,  January  6.  Lord  Northcliffe  left  for  England  this  morning.  He  visits 
the  Red  Cross  Hospitals  at  Boulogne  en  route.  He  is  fully  alive  to  his  responsi- 
bility for  putting  Lloyd  George  into  power,  and  means  to  do  his  utmost  to 
insist  on  him  taking  the  advice  of  the  General  Staff.  But  he  admitted  that  the 
C.I.G.S.  has  not  impressed  him.  He  said,  “You  call  him  WuUy.  I think 
‘Woolly’  would  suit  him  better  because  he  is  not  firm  enough.”  There  seems 
some  truth  in  this  opinion  because  the  British  Forces  are  not  yet  being  con- 
centrated at  the  decisive  front,  i.e.,  in  France. 

I replied  to  Nivelle’s  letter,  and  pointed  out  that,  while  I agreed  with  him  on 
the  principles  of  action  which  he  had  set  out,  I wished  our  plans  to  include  a 
4th  phase  which  might  be  necessary  if  his  plan  was  not  as  fully  successful  as  he 
hopes. 

The  relative  strengths  on  this  Front  seem  to  be: 

French  112  Divisions 

British  62  „ (but  larger  than  French) 


174 

German  129 


45  balance  in  our  favour. 


January  6,  Haig  to  General  Nivelle,  I will  deal  first  with  the  plan  of  operations, 
on  which  the  solution  of  all  minor  problems  depends.  It  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  room  for  misunderstanding  between  us  on  this  question. 

In  your  letter  of  January  2nd,  you  divide  the  operations  into  three  phases. 

In  the  first  phase,  you  propose  that  strong  attacks  shall  be  made  by  our 
respective  armies  with  the  object,  not  only  of  drawing  in  and  using  up  the 
enemy’s  reserves,  but  of  gaining  such  tactical  successes  as  will  open  the  way  for 
decisive  action  on  the  fronts  of  attack,  either  immediately  or -later  on -as  a 
result  of  success  obtained  by  you  in  the  second  phase.  During  this  first  phase 
adequate  reserves  are  to  be  held  ready  either  to  exploit  success  immediately,  or 
to  continue  to  use  up  the  enemy’s  reserves,  according  to  the  development  of 
the  situation. 

I have  already  agreed  to  launch  such  an  attack  as  you  describe,  but  not  to 
an  indefinite  continuation  of  the  battle  to  use  up  the  enemy’s  reserves.  Such 
continuation  might  result  in  a prolonged  struggle,  like  that  on  the  Somme  this 
year,  and  would  be  contrary  to  our  agreement  that  we  must  seek  a definite  and 
rapid  decision. 

In  the  second  phase,  you  propose  that  my  offensive  shall  be  continued  while 
you  seek  a decision  on  another  front.  This  I have  also  agreed  to  on  the  definite 
understanding  that  your  decisive  attack  will  be  launched  within  a short  period 
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-about  eight  to  fourteen  days-after  the  commencement  of  the  first  phase; 
and,  further,  that  the  second  phase  also  will  be  of  very  short  duration.  You  will 
remember  that  you  estimated  a period  of  24  to  48  hours  as  sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  decide  whether  your  decisive  attack  had  succeeded  or  should  be 
abandoned. 

The  third  phase,  as  described  in  your  letter  of  January  2nd,  will  consist  in  the 
exploitation  by  the  French  and  British  Armies  of  the  successes  previously 
gained.  This  is,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  previous  successes  have 
been  of  such  magnitude  as  will  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  by  following 
them  up  at  once  we  can  gain  a complete  victory  and,  at  least,  force  the  enemy 
to  abandon  the  Belgian  coast.  On  that  assumption,  I agree  also  to  the  third 
phase  on  the  general  lines  described  in  your  letter. 

B ut  I must  make  it  quite  clear  that  my  concurrence  in  your  plan  is  absolutely 
limited  by  the  considerations  I have  explained  above,  on  which  we  have 
already  agreed  in  our  conversations  on  the  subject.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Belgian  coast  shall  be  cleared  this  summer.  I hope  and  believe  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  effect  much  more  than  that,  and  within  limitations  of  time,  I will  co- 
operate to  the  utmost  of  my  power  in  the  larger  plans  wliich  you  have  pro- 
posed. 

But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  between  us  that  if  I am  not  satisfied  that 
this  larger  plan,  as  events  develop,  promises  the  degree  of  success  necessary  to 
clear  the  Belgian  coast,  then  I not  only  cannot  continue  the  battle  but  I will 
look  to  you  to  fulfil  the  undertaking  you  have  given  me  verbally  to  relieve  on 
the  defensive  front  the  troops  I require  for  my  northern  offensive.  Thus,  there 
is,  in  fact,  a fourth  phase  of  the  battle  to  be  provided  for  in  our  plans.  The  need 
to  carry  it  out  may  not,  and,  I hope,  will  not  arise.  But  the  clearance  of  the 
Belgian  coast  is  of  such  importance  to  the  British  Government  that  it  must  be 
fully  provided  for  before  I can  finally  agree  to  your  proposals. 

Monday,  January  8. 1 left  Chateau  Beaurepaire  about  11.30  a.m.  for  Calais.  The 
following  accompanied  me,  Colonel  Fletcher,  Major  Haseltine,  Captain 
Black  and  Sir  P.  Sassoon. 

We  left  Calais  at  2.30  p.m.  and  reached  Folkestone  at  4.15  and  London  at 
6.45  p.m.  Doris  met  me  at  Victoria  Station. 

Saturday,  January  13.  About  half-an-hour  after  midnight  last  night,  a loud 
rapping  at  the  front  door  woke  up  the  house.  This  was  a messenger  from  the 
War  Office  with  a letter  from  General  Nivelle  dated  nth  inst.  The  letter  is  in 
reply  to  one  I sent  him. 

We  are  agreed  on  nearly  every  point.  The  3rd  phase  will  not  be  started 
unless  the  2nd  is  successful.  The  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  able  to  come  to  a 
decision  that  the  ist  and  2nd  phases  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to  justify 
the  starting  of  the  3rd  phase.  Both  the  British  and  French  are  affected  by  that 
decision,  as  it  will  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  northern  operations  if  the 
3rd  phase  is  started.  In  other  words,  we  fix  all  our  faith  on  these  operations 
being  so  successful  that  the  Belgian  Coast  will  be  cleared  indirectly. 

Monday,  January  15.  At  ii  a.m.  I attended  at  10  Downing  Street,  by  appoint- 
ment, and  was  received  by  the  P.M.  (Lloyd  George).  There  were  also  present 
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Gen,  Robertson  and  Davidson  (the  latter  with  me)  and  Colonel  Hankey  (Sec. 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence). 

After  I had  explained  the  general  plan  for  the  offensive  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Nivelle’s  proposals  and  wishes  expressed  to  me,  the  P.M. 
proceeded  to  compare  the  successes  obtained  by  the  French  during  the  past 
summer  with  what  the  British  had  achieved.  His  general  conclusions  were  that 
the  French  Army  was  better  all  round,  and  was  able  to  gain  success  at  less  cost 
of  life.  That  much  of  our  losses  on  the  Somme  was  wasted,  and  that  the 
country  would  not  stand  any  more  of  that  sort  of  tiling.  That  to  win,  we  must 
attack  a soft  front,  and  we  could  not  find  that  on  the  Western  Front.  I listened 
patiently  for  some  time,  and  then  told  him  briefly  how  the  British  had  to 
attack  and  had  to  keep  on  attacking  in  order  to  withdraw  pressure  from  the 
French  front  at  Verdun,  whereas  the  French  attack  on  the  Somme  was  quite 
unexpected  by  the  Germans,  and  I added  a few  of  my  own  experiences  with 
the  French  in  the  Field  during  the  past  2^  years.  The  general  opinion  amongst 
the  British  Army  is  that  the  French  Infantry  lacks  discipline  and  thorouglmess. 
On  a number  of  occasions  we  know  they  did  not  attack  though  ordered  to  do 
so.  Gemeau  and  des  Vallieres  have  repeatedly  said  to  me,  “the  French  Infantry 
is  no  longer  in  existence”  (n’existe  plus).  At  3.30  Gen.  NiveUe  arrived  accom- 
panied by  the  French  Ambassador  and  four  Staff  Officers  including  A.D.C.’s. 
N.  explained  his  plans  at  some  length  and  said  he  must  have  liis  troops  relieved 
as  far  as  the  Amiens-Roye  road,  in  order  to  have  the  requisite  number  of 
troops  set  free  for  the  attacks  which  he  contemplated  making  with  French 
Divns.  He  also  wished  the  date  of  the  attack  to  be  fixed  for  Feb.  15  th,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible. 

A great  deal  of  French  military  methods  and  arrangements  were  discussed 
by  our  civilian  War  Committee  and  NiveUe,  without  getting  much  nearer  to 
a decision.  I explained  that  I,  after  careful  consideration,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I could  not  hold  my  present  defensive  front  as  far  as  3 ,000  yds.  S.  of 
the  Villers-Bretonneux  road  with  less  than  27  Divns.  and  that  35  Divns.  were 
required  for  the  offensive,  in  accordance  with  my  agreement  with  Gen.  N.  In 
order  to  go  to  the  Roye  road,  four  to  five  more  Divns.  were  wanted.  These 
must  either  be  sent  from  England,  or  I must  reduce  the  strength  of  my  attack. 
It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  training  of  my  troops  wiU 
suffer-a  very  serious  consideration.  Success  depends  very  largely  on  the 
efficient  training  of  the  troops  who  are  detailed  to  attack. 

The  Conference  broke  up  about  5.45  p.m.  The  War  Committee  then  had  a 
private  meeting  without  any  soldier  present.  On  leavmg  the  Conference, 
Davidson  and  I motored  to  the  flat.  It  was  a snowy  wmtry  night.  After  having 
tea,  Doris  and  I motored  back  to  Ascot,  where  we  arrived  at  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  16. 1 found  the  P.M.  had  postponed  the  meeting  until  1 1 a.m. 

I happened  to  meet  him  in  the  hall  and  he  handed  me  a paper  wliich  he  had 
just  received  from  the  French  and  British  Armies  in  France  with  the  estimated 
numbers  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  each.  This  I studied  with  Davidson  in  the 
P.M.’s  Secretary’s  room.  It  was  a most  misleading  document.  For  instance,  the 
total  number  of  French  Divris.  was  put  down  as  99 ; a French  Divn.  was  set 
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down  as  7,700  Infantry;  whereas  there  are  10  Territorial  Divns.  in  addition. 
Also  the  strength  is  correct  for  the  French  new  organisation  but  not  for 
the  existing  units.  Altogether,  I felt  it  was  disgraceful  that  the  French  Staff 
should  have  put  forward  such  an  untrue  statement  of  facts  at  such  a time  as 
this. 

At  II  a.m.  the  War  Committee  assembled  with  Robertson  and  myself. 
The  P.M.  then  said  that  last  night  the  War  Cabinet  had  considered  by  them- 
selves the  two  questions  now  before  us.  They  felt  that  we  must  agree  to  take 
over  to  the  Roye  road  for  the  following  reasons: 

1 . We  had  refused  to  send  more  Divns.  to  Salonika  though  strongly  pressed 
by  the  French  Government. 

2.  We  were  fighting  in  France  and  the  C.  in  C.  of  the  French  Army  had 
elaborated  a plan  which  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  make  successful. 

3 . The  French  Army  was  the  largest  force. 

W e must  also  agree  to  the  date  which  the  French  wished.  Their  country  was 
invaded,  and  they  wished  to  clear  the  enemy  out  as  soon  as  possible. Lastly,by 
attacking  early,  the  British  would  be  able,  if  the  attack  by  the  French  failed,  to 
launch  another  attack  later  in  the  year  at  some  point  further  North. 

At  11.30  a.m.  Gen.  Nivelle  and  the  other  French  Officers  arrived. 

About  12.30  the  British  members  of  the  Conference  withdrew  and  had  a 
private  discussion  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  P.M.  then  repeated  to  us  what  he 
had  said  earlier  in  the  morning  that  the  Government  felt  that  we  must  give 
way. 

As  we  left  the  Conference  room,  Gen.  Nivelle  handed  me  a draft  in  French 
of  the  conclusions  wliich  he  wished  the  Conference  to  arrive  at.  I translated 
this  to  the  War  Committee  and  we  were  able  to  agree  to  it,  except  that  the  first 
week  in  March  was  substituted  for  February  15  th,  for  the  extension  of  my 
right  in  relief  of  French  troops.  The  date  of  the  attack  was  left  at  not  later  than 
April  1st. 

I must  say  that  these  conclusions  were  hastily  considered  by  the  War  Com- 
mittee. 

Thursday,  January  18.  General  Davidson  and  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  came  from 
London  to  see  me  and  had  lunch. 

The  former  had  spoken  to  the  C.G.S.  (Kiggell)  on  telephone  from  War 
Office  this  morning.  He  (Kiggell)  did  not  seem  altogether  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  Conference.  I told  D.  to  let  Ihm  know  my  view,  namely,  that  we 
must  do  our  utmost  to  help  the  French  to  make  their  effort  a success.  If  they 
succeed,  we  also  benefit.  If  they  fail,  we  will  be  helped  in  our  turn,  and  we  then 
have  a right  to  expect  their  full  support  to  enable  us  to  launch  our  decisive 
attack,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  now  helping  them.  Briefly,  I have  three 
reasons  why  I think  we  are  right  to  comply  with  the  French  Government’s 
request. 

I St.  The  French  Army  is  now  committed  to  make  a determined  effort. 
Last  year  and  recently,  they  have  done  little  in  the  way  of  large 
attacks. 

2nd.  Their  attack  is  to  be  made  early  in  the  year. 

N 
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3 rd.  If  the  French  do  not  succeed  as  much  as  they  anticipate,  they  are  com- 
mitted to  support  us  later  in  the  year. 

Monday,  January  22. 1 had  tea  with  Henrietta^  and  then  attended  at  War  Office 
at  5 p.m.  I spent  an  hour  with  Sir  W.  Robertson.  Since  Nivelle’s  visit,  the  P.M. 
and  Curzon  are  most  anxious  that  the  British  should  attack  as  soon  as  possible. 
Quite  a change  from  their  previous  attitude,  when  they  were  anxious  that  no 
attack  should  be  made  until  the  Allies  are  ready.  I handed  R.  a written  note 
saying  that  I saw  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  I expressed  at  the 
recent  Conference,  viz.,  that  we  should  aim  at  a great  combined  attack  by  all 
the  Allies  simultaneously.  At  the  same  time,  all  should  aim  at  being  ready  to 
attack  soon  after  Feb.  15,  should  the  situation  require  it. 

R.  is  to  prepare  a paper  of  warning  on  these  lines  for  the  Cabinet.  Also  to 
include  in  it  a note  indicating  that  it  is  possible  that  Nivelle  may  not  be  able 
to  do  all  that  he  now  thinks  and  says  he  can  accomplish.  In  that  case,  we  must 

work  out  our  northern  scheme  of  operations.  We  must  now  make  our  plans 
accordingly. 

Thursday, January  25.  General  Ruquoy  (the  new  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Belgian 
Army)  called  and  stayed  to  lunch.  I had  a talk  with  him  afterwards.  Kiggell  was 
present.  He  has  seen  Gen.  Nivelle  yesterday,  but  the  latter  had  not  told  him 
much  about  his  plans  or  intentions.  I explained  to  him  generally  the  nature 
of  the  three  phases  of  the  Battle.  If,  however,  our  attacks  are  not  successful,  I 
told  him  that  my  intention  was  then  to  organise  an  attack  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
N.  of  the  Lys,  towards  Rouglers  and  Tourout  and  the  Dutch  frontier. 

1-1  once  said  that  neither  his  King  nor  the  Belgian  Government  would 
like  the  villages  of  Belgium  destroyed  and  that  they  wished  the  country 
cleared  indirectly— that  is,  by  an  attack  through  France  towards  Namur  and 
Liege.  I felt  that  it  was  a waste  of  time  to  talk  to  this  fellow.  He  talked  a great 
deal  with  a Walloon  accent,  and  seemed  very  ignorant  of  a soldier’s  work.  He 
gave  me  the  impression  that  he  is  in  a funk  of  the  Germans  and  that  he  could 
not  expect  his  troops  to  withstand  a German  attack ! I formed  a poor  opinion 
of  the  man  as  a soldier  and  of  his  determination  as  a man. 

Friday,  January  26.  After  lunch  a letter  was  received  from  Gen.  Plumer  stating 
that  he  was  satisfied  he  could  hold  his  own  front,  but  that  if  I had  any  doubts 
about  the  Belgians,  it  was  desirable  to  place  another  Division  near  Waton  as  a 
reserve.  Gen.  Jeud wine,  commanding  55th  Divn.  happened  to  be  at  G H Q 
He  stated  that  recently  when  the  Belgian’s  front  was  bombarded,  a number  of 
the  Belgian  Infantry  ran  into  our  lines  without  rifles  and  equipment.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  what  Gen.  Ruquoy  said  yesterday  and  the 
present  railway  situation,  I decided  to  reinforce  the  2nd  Army  with  the  21st 
Divn.  which  will  march  to  Waton. 

Thursday  February  1. 1 saw  three  French  journalists  who  are  reporting  on  the 
doings  of  the  British  Army,  in  the  French  Press.  They  seemed  very  pleased  at 
my  receiving  them.  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  (the  Author  and  Playwriter)  came  to  lunch  An  in- 
teresting man  of  original  views.  A great  talker ! On  sitting  down  to  Imich,  I at 

^Haig’s  sister,  Mrs.  Jamieson. 
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once  discovered  he  was  a vegetarian.  As  if  by  magic,  on  my  ordering  it,  two 
poached  eggs  appeared,  also  some  spinach  and  also  macaroni,  so  he  did  not 
fare  badly. 

Wednesday,  February  7.  General  Maurice,  Mr.  Somons,  (Editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune)  and  Major  Lionel  de  Rothschild  came  to  lunch.  Gen.  M.  had 
stayed  at  H.Q.  of  ist  and  2nd  Armies  since  he  was  here.  After  lunch,  I had  a 
talk  with  him.  From  being  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Geogre,  he  has  got  to 
distrust  him,  since  he  has  got  to  know  him  better.  He  says  that  L.G.  is  so 
sketchy  and  goes  into  notliing  thoroughly.  He  only  presses  forward  the 
measures  which  he  thinks  will  meet  with  popular  favour.  Further,  M.  does  not 
think  he  really  cares  for  the  country  or  is  patriotic-in  fact,  he  does  not  trust 
him.  It  is,  indeed,  a calamity  for  the  country  to  have  such  a man  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  this  time  of  great  crisis.  We  can  only  try  and  make  the  best  of  him. 

I reminded  Maurice  of  what  I told  the  P.M.  before  the  Nivelle  Conference 
in  London,  namely,  that  by  employing  British  Divisions  to  extend  the  line 
to  the  Roye  Road,  we  deprived  the  British  Army  of  its  chance  of  attacking  in 
force  and  reaping  a decisive  success.  We  willingly  play  a second  role  to  the 
French,  that  is,  we  are  to  make  a holding  attack  to  draw  in  the  enemy’s  re- 
serves so  as  to  make  the  task  of  the  French  easier.  We  shall  at  any  rate  have 
heavy  losses  with  the  possibility  of  no  showy  successes,  whereas  the  French  are 
to  make  the  decisive  attack  with  every  prospect  of  gaining  the  fruits  of  victory. 
I think  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  we  play  this  role  in  support  of  the  French, 
but  let  the  future  critics  realise  that  we  have  adopted  it  with  our  eyes  open  as  to 
the  probable  consequences.  I also  pointed  out  to  Maurice  that  in  urging  us  to 
commence  offensive  operations  before  things  were  fuUy  prepared  and  troops 
adequately  trained,  the  War  Committee  were  incurring  a grave  responsibility 
for  possible  failure.  I spoke  to  the  C.I.G.S.  about  this  before  I left  London,  and 
he  was  to  write  a paper  for  the  Cabinet  embodying  my  views.  I have  not  seen  a 
copy  of  it.  M.  said  he  would  send  me  one.  I also  told  M.  that  I am  going  to 
write  a note  on  the  subject  to  the  War  Office,  so  that  my  views  may  be  on 
record. 

Friday,  February  16.  Mr.  Belloc  came  to  lunch.  An  English  M.P.,  but  very 
French  in  appearance.  A most  interesting  and  well-informed  man.  Was  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

After  lunch,  I took  a walk,  and  at  4.45  p.m.  General  Nivelle  and  party 
arrived.  He  was  accompanied  by  Col.  d’Alen9on,  Comdt.  Suzannet,  and  an 
A.D.C.;  Colonel  A.  seems  to  have  great  influence  with  Nivelle,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, is  very  anti-British  in  feeling. 

After  tea,  Nivelle  and  I had  a long  talk.  He  said  he  preferred  to  talk  with  me 
alone,  rather  than  with  Staff  Officers  present.  Briefly,  our  discussion  was  most 
satisfactory.  He  was  most  frank.  We  discussed  the  Railway  situation.  I ex- 
plained our  difficulties;  how  we  are  only  given  70  trains  a day,  when  we  re- 
quire 200  to  carry  our  minimum  amount  of  material  for  the  coming  offensive. 

He  at  once  sent  a stiff  wire  to  the  French  Government  recommending  that 
the  Nord  Railway  Co.  be  placed  on  a sound  footing  at  once. 

As  regards  the  date  of  attack,  he  fully  realised  that  we  are  dependant  on  the 
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railway,  but  he  agreed  with  me  that  no  attack  should  start  until  all  our  require- 
ments had  been  provided. 

From  the  information  which  he  had  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  he 
thought  that  we  should  not  be  delayed  more  than  10  days  beyond  the  original 
dates  agreed  upon.  I said  that  I would  do  my  utmost  to  meet  these  views,  but 
that  my  preparations  depended  on  the  amount  delivered  by  the  railways.  I was 
much  pleased  with  the  results  of  our  meeting  as  I had  feared  that  Nivelle 
wished  to  attack  in  any  case  whether  the  British  are  ready  or  not.  Fie  seems  now 
to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  me. 

Saturday,  February  17.  Fifth  Army  attacked  on  both  sides  of  the  R.  Ancre, 
N.E.  and  E.  of  Grandcourt  at  6.15  a.m.  Enemy’s  positions  were  captured  on  a 
front  of  miles  and  we  advanced  1,000  yds.  into  the  enemy’s  line  to  within 
300  yds.  of  Petit  Miraumont.  Tliis  gives  our  troops  possession  of  an  important 
hill  which  looks  down  the  Ancre  Valley  to  the  west,  and  also  N.E.  over  Irles. 
This  attack  was  made  by  the  2nd  Corps  with  the  2nd  and  i8th  Divs. 

Sunday,  February  18.  Sir  William  Robertson  arrived  before  lunch  and  stayed 
the  night.  IFe  seemed  very  pleased  with  himself,  and  told  me  that  he  had  been 
fortunate  lately  in  jputting  L.  George  and  the  Government  in  their  place,  and 
so  he  had  been  having  his  own  way  more,  latterly. 

Thursday,  February  22.  Telegram  from  C.I.G.S.  stating  that  the  Prime  Minister 
wishes  to  hold  meeting  at  Calais  or  Boulogne  next  Monday  regarding  the 
railway  situation  here.  Fie,  Robertson,  and  self  are  to  represent  Gt.  Britain, 
Briand,  Lyautey  and  Nivelle,  France.  I wire  recommending  that  “terms  of 
reference”  be  drawn  up  for  the  Conference,  and  also  suggested  that  Geddes 
attend. 

Sunday,  February  25.  Important  developments  have  been  taking  place  on  the 
5th  Army  Front.  The  enemy  has  fallen  back  on  a front  of  18,000  yds.  and  has 
abandoned  the  villages  of  Warlancourt,  Pys,  Irles,  Miraumont  and  Serre. 
Our  advanced  guards  met  with  little  opposition.  The  question  to  decide  is 
whether  the  enemy  has  begun  a big  movement  in  retreat,  or  whether  he  has 
merely  evacuated  the  ground  referred  to  above  for  local  reasons,  namely,  be- 
cause we  dominate  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ancre  (above  Miraumount)  in 
which  the  bulk  of  his  artillery  batteries  were  in  position. 

In  favour  of  the  first  conclusion  is  the  information  gained  from  a prisoner 
of  the  5th  Foot  Guards  that  “the  Germans  intend  to  withdraw  to  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line”  (which  runs  from  near  Arras  via  St.  Quentm,  Cambrai  and  Laon). 
Ut  is  hoped  to  reach  the  line  about  the  25th  March.”  Other  prisoners  have  an 
impression  that  the  retirement  is  to  be  a line  beyond  the  Achiet  Le  Petit- 
Loupart  Line.”  On  the  whole,  such  a withdrawal  at  the  present  time  seems  to 
have  greater  disadvantages  than  advantages  for  the  enemy. 

[Haigs  optimism  mas  premature.  The  German  retirement  in  fact,  proved  to  be  one 
of  their  most  masterly  strokes,  and  more  than  anything  else  ensured  the  failure  of 
Nivelle’s  offensive.  Ever  since  September,  1916,  Ludendorjf  had  been  planning  a 
withdrawal  from  the  awkward  salient  held  by  the  Germans  in  the  area  of  the  Somme. 

A new  line,  known  as  the  Hindenburg  Line,  bristling  with  formidable  defensive  devices 
had  been  constructed  twenty-five  miles  in  the  rear.  It  was  immensely  strong  and 
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enabled  the  Germans  to  man  their  trenches  with  thirteen  fewer  divisions  than  before. 
The  area  between  the  old  and  new  lines  was  devastated  with  a deliberate  thoroughness 
which  was  regarded  in  those  days  as  peculiarly  barbarous. 

By  March  i$th  the  withdrawal  was  complete.  It  ought  to  have  compelled  a com- 
plete recasting  of  Nivelle  s plans,  but  with  an  obstinacy,  which  seems  in  retrospect 
almost  incredible,  that  ill-starred  commander  continued  with  his  original  scheme  as  if 
nothing  at  all  had  happened.] 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  CALAIS  CONFERENCE 

Haig  goes  to  Calais -Duplicity  of  Lloyd  George-French  proposals -Haig’s  indignation- 
L oyd  George  agrees  to  modify  them-Haig  put  under  NiveUe- Insolent  letter  from 
Nivelle-Haig  s secret  letter  to  the  King- Offers  his  resignation -the  King’s  reply-Letter 
rorn  Esher -Letter  from  Derby-The  King’s  assurances -His  anger  with  Lloyd  George- 
Conference  in  London -Discussions  with  Nivelle  and  Lyautey— Agreement  signed. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  important  battle  between  Haig  and  Lloyd 
George.  The  story  of  the  Calais  Conference  at  which  Lloyd  George 
succeeded  in  putting  Haig  under  Nivelle  s command  is  clearly  told  in  Haig’s 
diary  and  little  comment  is  needed.  The  causes  and  effects  of  the  Calais  Conference  are 
discussed  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  44-5.  Haig’s  account  has  already  been  published 
by  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  in  hh  Haig,  Vol.  II,  pp.  42-50,  but  the  story  is  so  important  for 

the  understanding  of  Haig  s career  that  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  repeated  in  this 
chapter. 

What  have  not  before  been  published  are  the  secret  letters  which  passed  between 
Haig  and  the  King-the  letter  of  February  28,  in  which  Haig  offered  his  resignation 
and  Lord  Stamfordham’s  reply  of  March  5,  on  the  King’s  behalf  This  and  certain 
passages  in  Haig’s  diary  for  March  9 and  March  ii,  also  not  previously  published 
show  how  close  was  the  alliance  between  Haig  and  the  King.  They  also  show  the 
grave  doubts,  to  use  no  stronger  words,  with  which  the  King  regarded  Lloyd  George’s 
policy.  These  doubts  cannot  have  been  relieved  by  the  curious  delay  which  occurred  in 
communicating  to  the  King  the  War  Cabinet’s  decision  to  put  Haig  under  Nivelle’ s 
comrnand.  That  decision  was  taken  on  February  24,  the  Calais  Conference  was  held 
on  the  26th  and  2yth,  but  the  King  was  not  informed  of  the  decision  taken  on  the 

24th  until  after  the  Calais  Conference  had  ended,  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  any 
changes.  ^ 

Two  points  about  the  Calais  Conference  may  need  explanation.  First,  the  reader 
should  understand  that  there  were  two  different  plans  for  subordinating  Haw  to 
Nivelle.  The  French  plan,  referred  to  by  Haig  as  the  “Projet  d’ Organisation,  etc.” 
was  extremely  sweeping.  It  involved  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  post  of  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  it  would  have  meant  that  the  separate  British  Army  commanders 
received  their  orders  direct  from  the  French  Headquarters  in  the  same  way  as  the  French 
Army  Commanders  received  theirs.  The  only  concession  to  British  sentiment  was  to  be 
the  creation  of  a British  Chief  of  Staff  through  whom  Nivelle  would  issue  his  orders 
but  the  feelings  of  Haig  and  Robertson  were  not  assuaged  when  they  learned  that 
Ni  velle  s nominee  for  this  post  was  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  In  the  end  Lloyd  Georoe  was 
induced  by  Haig  and  Robertson  to  veto  this  plan  and  substitute  for  it  a second  plan 
whereby  Flaig  merely  came  under  Nivelle  for  the  duration  of  the  offensive,  but  other- 
wise  retained  his  position  unchanged.  In  itself  this  made  little  prac'tical  difference  since 
Haig  had  always  endeavoured  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  French  directives. 
What  alarmed  Haig  and  Robertson  were  the  nature  of  French  intentions  revealed  in 
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the  first  plan,  the  near  success  of  the  French  in  persuading  Lloyd  George  to  agree  to  it, 
and  the  disingenuous  methods  employed  by  Lloyd  George  who  had  given  no  warning 

to  the  British  Army  leaders  that  the  question  of  command  was  even  to  be  discussed  at 
Calais. 

The  second  point  arises  from  Haig  s belief  that  neither  Nivelle  nor  Lyautey  had 
been  privy  to  the  schemes  of  Lloyd  George  and  Briand.  There  is  no  need  to  regret  that 
Haig  held  this  belief  It  undoubtedly  helped  to  smooth  relations  between  the  two  com- 
manders. In  fact,  however,  Haig  was  wrong.  Whatever  the  truth  about  Lyautey, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Mivelle  was  well  aware  of  Lloyd  George*  s and  Briand’s  inten- 
tions at  Calais.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Projet  d* Organisation  had  been  drafted  at 
Nivelle  s Headquarters  a week  before  the  Calais  Conference  began. 

Monday,  February  26.  1045  a.m.  I left  with  Gen.  Geddes  for  Calais.  He  had 
compiled  an  excellent  summary  of  the  transportation  case  and  the  questions 
wliich  we  wished  to  be  settled.  We  talked  over  this  in  the  car,  and  took  a walk 
together  on  reacliing  Calais. 

About  1. 1 5 p.m.  the  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  General  Robertson 
and  party  arrived  from  London.  M.  Briand,  with  Generals  Lyautey  and  Nivelle 
had  already  arrived. 

I sat  next  L.G.  at  lunch.  He  agreed  to  see  Geddes  and  me  for  a quarter-of-an- 
hour  before  the  Conference,  on  the  matter  of  the  Railway  transport  question. 
As  soon  as  he  had  finished  lunch,  however,  he  hurried  off  to  see  M.  Briand,  in 
order,  he  said,  to  settle  the  programmes  of  the  meeting.  He  was  closeted  with 
Briand  for  over  half-an-hour,  and  then  sent  word  to  say  that  we  would  go  to 
the  Conference  straight  away,  and  without  any  preliminary  talk  with  me  and 
Geddes.  No  doubt,  at  the  meeting  with  Briand,  the  procedure  which  was 
followed  at  the  Conference  was  decided  upon.  After  a few  general  words 
from  L.G.  and  Briand,  Geddes  was  asked  to  give  the  several  points  in  dispute. 
He  explained  our  requirements  in  tonnage  and  in  trains.  Gen.  Ragnau  and 
M.  Clavielle  replied,  and  the  discussion  then  started  upon  points  of  technical 
detail.  L.G.  thereupon  broke  in,  and  said  that  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Railway  specialists  withdrew,  and  settled  their  differences  to- 
gether, while  the  more  important  question  of  “Plans”  was  dealt  with  at  once. 
For  me,  this  was  quite  a new  and  unexpected  development.  But  doubtless  this 
had  all  been  planned  by  L.G.  with  Briand  beforehand. 

The  Conference  on  Transportation  thus  broke  up  after  sitting  for  barely 
an  hour. 

Tea  was  then  brought  in,  and,  after  a few  minutes  a secret  conference  began, 
with  only  the  following  present: 

Lloyd  George  . . for  England 
Robertson  . . „ 

D.  Haig 

Briand  . , for  France 

Lyautey 

Nivelle  . . ,, 

M.  Manton  . . (Interpreter) 
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General  Nivelle,  with  the  aid  of  a map,  at  Lloyd  George’s  request,  outlined  his 
plan  of  operations.  He  started  by  saying  that  he  took  over  commnad  on 
December  15th,  and  on  17th,  came  to  see  Sir  D.  H.  at  Cassel;  that  I had  “after 
reflection,  concurred  in  his  proposals  and  helped  him  in  every  way”  and,  on 
several  occasions  later  in  his  address,  he  emphasised  the  “accord”  which 
existed  between  us. 

The  plan  is  the  one  which  he  had  already  on  several  occasions  explained  to 
Lloyd  George,  and  for  wliich  we  are  now  preparing.  So  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  it  again  here.  Nivelle  concluded  by  saying  that  he  would  answer  any 
questions  L.G.  cared  to  put  to  him.  But  L.G.  said,  “that  is  not  all— I want  to 
hear  everything,”  and  to  Briand  he  said,  “Tell  him  to  keep  nothing  back”  and 
so  forth,  as  to  his  disagreements  with  Marshal  Haig.”  This  was  quite  a surprise 
to  me,  and  apparently  to  Nivelle  to  some  extent. 

I now  explained  in  French  why  I rejected  N.’s  suggestion  not  to  attack  the 
Vimy  Pudge.  Briefly,  I said  that  for  tactical  reasons  my  left  flank  must  rest 
either  about  a mile  or  so  on  the  South  Side  of  Mouchey  le  Preux  ridge  (i.e.. 
South  of  the  R.  Scarpe)  or  must  be  North  of  and  include  the  Vimy  Ridge.  If 
our  left  were  placed  South  of  the  Scarpe,  then,  with  the  number  of  attacking 
divisions  agreed  upon,  our  right  must  reach  nearly  to  Gommecourt.  The  effect 
of  this^would  be  that,  if  our  attack  were  successful  and  we  broke  into  the 
enemy’s  front,  our  advance  would  be  held  up  immediately  by  the  fiinden- 
burg  Line.  In  fact,  we  attacked  into  a pocket.  General  Lyautey  said  that  my 
explanations  were  quite  clear,  and  regarded  my  reasons  as  sound. 

I then  explained  that  I was  doing  my  utmost  to  comply  with  the  strategical 
requirements  of  N.’s  plan,  but  in  the  matter  of  tactics  I alone  could  decide. 
That  is^to  say,  N.  having  stated  that  his  plan  required  the  British  to  break  the 
enemy’s  front  N.  of  the  Somme  and  march  on  Cambrai,  I decided  where  and 
how  I would  dispose  of  my  troops  for  that  purpose. 

Lloyd  George  at  once  said  “he  did  not  understand  about  strategy  and 
tactics.  He  would  like  it  clearly  stated  what  the  respective  responsibilities 
were.  It  was  then  about  6.45  p.m.  He  therefore  asked  the  French  to  draw  up 
their  proposals  for  a System  of  Command  before  dinner,  so  that  he,  Robertson 
and  I,  could  discuss  it  after  dinner.  A subsequent  Conference  with  the  French 
Government  would  then  be  held  to-morrow  morning  to  finally  decide.  This 
was  agreed  to. 

Robertson  and  I walked  about  till  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  L.G.  said  he  was 
ill,  and  did  not  come  to  dinner.  At  table,  I sat  opposite  Briand,  with  Lyautey 
on  my  right,  and  Nivelle  on  my  left.  We  had  quite  a cheery  talk.  After  dimier, 

I went  to  Robertson’s  room  and  found  liim  most  excited  over  a typed  paper 
which  L.G.  had  given  him  containing  the  French  proposals.  These  were 
briefly,  to  organise  a British  C.G.S.  and  Staff  at  Beauvais  (French  G.Q  G ) 
with  what  they  called  a “Quartermaster  General.”  This  C.G.S.  is  to  report  to 
the  War  Committee  at  home.  The  C.  in  C.  would  apparentlv  onlv  administer 
the  discipline  and  look  after  reinforcements. 

Robertson  and  I then  went  into  L.G.’s  room.  The  latter  now  told  us  that 
the  War  Cabinet  had  decided  last  week  that  since  this  was  likely  to  be  the  last 
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effort  of  the^French,  and  they  had  the  larger  numbers  engaged-in  fact,  it  was 

their  Battle.  The  British  Army  would  be  placed  under  the  French  C.  in  C.’s 
orders. 

He  then  asked  me  my  views.  I said  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  madness 
to  place  the  British  Forces  under  the  French,  and  that  I did  not  believe  our 
troops  would  fight  under  French  leadership.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  Army  with  G.H.Q.  because  there  was 
an  idea  that  British  interests  were  being  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  French.  He 
agreed  that  the  French  demands  were  excessive  but  insisted  on  R.  and  myself 
considering  a scheme  for  giving  effect  to  the  War  Cabinet’s  decision.” 

I went  with  R.  to  his  room.  He  seemed  thoroughly  upset  with  the  attitude 
of  our  Prime  Minister.  Colonel  Hankey  (Sec.  War  Committee)  further  added 
to  our  dissatisfaction  by  saying  that  *T.C.  had  not  received  full  authority 
from  the  War  Cabinet”  for  acting  as  he  was  doing. 

General  Kiggell  took  part  in  our  discussion  and  we  agreed  we  would  rather 
be  tried  by  Court  Martial  than  betray  the  Army  by  agreeing  to  its  being 
placed  under  the  French.  R.  agreed  that  we  must  resign  rather  than  be  partners 
in  this  transaction. 

And  so  we  went  to  bed,  thorouglily  disgusted  with  our  Government  and 
the  Politicians. 

Tuesday,  February  27.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  February  27th, 
I9I7>  ^nd  before  the  Conference  assembled,  General  Lyautey  sent  liis  personal 
Staff  Officer  to  beg  me  to  go  to  his  room,  as  he  had  sometliing  very  important 
to  tell  me.  On  going  to  his  room,  I found  Nivelle  with  him.  They  both  spoke 
of  the  insult  offered  to  me  and  the  British  Army  by  the  paper  which  Briand 
had  produced.  They  assured  me  that  they  had  not  seen  the  document  until 
quite  recently.  Indeei  as  regards  Lyautey,  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  until 
he  entered  the  train  at  Paris  to  come  to  Calais  to-day.  I understand  that  the 
paper  was  drawn  up  in  Paris  with  Lloyd  George’s  approval  and,  of  course,  of 
Briand. 

Thinking  over  the  proposals  of  the  French,  and  the  decision  of  our  Govern- 
ment, I thought  it  best  to  put  my  conclusions  shortly  in  writing  to  the  C.I.G.S. 
This  I did  in  A.  (attached)  before  breakfast  (8.15  a.m.)  and  gave  it  to  Robertson 
requesting  him  to  put  it  before  L.G.  and  that  I would  not  go  to  see  him  unless 
sent  for. 

(A)  Haig  to  C.I.G.S.  I have  in  the  short  time  available  considered  the  decision 
of  the  War  Cabinet  (of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed  me  last  night),  viz., 
to  place  the  British  Army  in  France  under  the  orders  of  the  French  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  the  proposals  of  the  French  to  give  effect  to  tliis  decision. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  only  two  alternatives,  viz., 

1.  To  leave  matters  as  they  are  now. 

or 

2.  To  place  the  British  Army  in  France  entirely  under  the  French  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  second  of  these  proposals  must  involve  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  British  Commander  in  Chief,  and  G.H.Q.  What  further 
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changes  would  be  necessary  must  depend  on  the  French  Commander  in  Chief 
and  the  French  Government  under  whom  he  acts. 

So  drastic  a change  in  our  system  at  a moment  when  active  operations  on  a 
large  scale  have  already  commenced  seems  to  me  to  be  fraught  with  the 
gravest  danger,  D.  Haig,  F.M.,  Commanding  British  Armies  in  France. 
[Diary  continues]  About  9.30  R.  sent  to  ask  me  to  come  to  his  room.  He  had  a 
paper  ready  giving  L.G.’s  solution. 

This  distinguished  between  the  period  intervening  between  the  period  of 
signing  the  document,  and  the  date  of  commencing  the  battle. 

In  the  first  period,  I should  conform  to  Nivelle’s  instructions  as  regards  pre- 
parations for  the  battle,  but  am  free  to  depart  from  these  “if  I think  the  safety 
of  the  Army  is  endangered,  or  success  prejudiced.”  In  tliis  case,  I am  to  report 
action  taken  to  War  Cabinet. 

In  the  second  period,  the  Army  is  to  act  entirely  as  Nivelle  orders.  At  an  inter- 
view with  Lloyd  George,  I objected  to  this,  and  insisted  on  having  added  that 
I have  a free  hand  to  choose  the  means  and  methods  of  utilising  the  British 
troops  in  that  sector  of  operations  allotted  by  the  French  C.  in  C.  in  the 
original  plan.  This  was  concurred  in  by  Nivelle.  A document  was  then  drawn 
up  embodying  these  points.  As  it  stands,  the  way  in  which  I have  worked  with 
the  French  is  not  changed.  I have  always  acted  on  General  Joffre’s  “General 
Instructions”  as  if  they  had  been  Orders,  but  retained  absolute  freedom  of 
action  as  to  how  I carried  them  out.  This  power  must,  however,  remain  to  me. 
In  Nivelle’s  present  proposals,  I am  relieved  of  responsibility,  both  for  the 
plan  of  the  Battle  now  being  prepared,  as  well  as  for  the  details  of  execution 
of  the  plan. 

To  setttle  the  above,  there  was  much  going  to  and  fro  between  the  parties 
interested.  Robertson  did  the  going  to  and  fro.  He  seemed  to  have  passed  a 
restless  night-indeed,  it  seems  he  could  not  sleep,  and  at  2 or  3 a.m.  knocked 
up  his  assistant  (M.  Gen.  Maurice)  to  come  and  discuss  the  situation  with  him. 

Finally,  we  all  met  at  11.30  about -that  is,  the  members  of  British  and  French 
Governments  with  the  four  soldiers  and  one  interpreter. 

The  document  was  considered  and  passed  with  a small  addition  that  “The 
British  and  French  W^ar  Cabinets  should  each  judge  when  the  operations  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  terminated,  so  far  as  its  own  Army  is  concerned.” 

The  Battle  is  expected  to  last  about  a fortnight,  and  after  that  the  normal 
state  of  arrangements  will  be  reverted  to. 

The  two  documents  were  then  signed  by  all  of  us,  and  a copy  taken  by  each 
Government.  I am  to  receive  a copy  of  the  “proces  verbal”  of  the  proceedings. 
Briand  asked  me  to  lunch,  but  I felt  I had  seen  enough  of  him  for  the  time  being. 
So  I left  at  once  with  Kiggell  and  Sassoon. 

We  lunched  at  Boulogne  and  got  back  about  4 p.m.  to  Beaurepaire. 
Davidson  came  to  dinner.  He  has  recently  visited  the  French  Armies,  which 
are  preparing  for  the  offensive  and  was  full  of  his  experiences.  All  most  kind 
and  hospitable.  Gen.  Micheler  incidentally  stated  that  “it  does  not  matter  what 
the  politicians  may  decide,  the  French  soldier  is  not  going  to  fight  after  the 
autumn.” 
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Wednesday,  February  28.  Tlie  letter^  arrived  about  6 p.m.  Its  language  was 
couched  in  very  commanding  tones.  He  asked  for  a copy  of  my  Orders  to  my 

rmies  for  the  forthcoming  offensive.  Stated  that  French  personnel  would  be 
wit  1 rawn  and  must  be  replaced  by  British  by  degrees,  and  that  we  must  be 
rea  y to  run  over  our  communications,  etc.,  up  to  the  Lille-Maubeuge  line 
(this  IS  at  variance  with  previous  agreements).  Finally,  he  desired  that  Sir  H. 

1 son  should  be  detailed  as  head  of  the  British  Mission  at  Beauvais  as  soon  as 
he  returns  from  Russia. 

Briefly,  it  is  a type  of  letter  which  no  gentleman  could  have  drafted,  and  it 
a so  is  one  which  certainly  no  C.  in  C.  of  this  great  British  Army  should 
receive  without  protest. 

By  the  Calais  agreement  I only  come  under  his  orders  after  the  Battle  com- 
mences, and  then  only  for  operations  in  the  sector  assigned  to  me  already.  I 
intend  to  send  a copy  of  the  letter  with  my  reply  to  the  War  Committee,  with 
a request  to  be  told  whether  it  is  their  wishes  that  the  C.  in  C.  in  command  of 

t s British  Army  should  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  by  a junior  foreign 
Commander.  ^ 


It  is  too  sad  at  this  critical  time  to  have  to  fight  with  one’s  Allies  and  the 
Home  Government,  in  addition  to  the  enemy  in  the  Field. 

I wrote  to  the  King  a report  on  the  Calais  Conference  but  before  I got  the 
above  letter,  so  did  not  mention  it. 

Wednesday,  February  28  (General  Headquarters,  British  Armies  in  France),  Haig  to 
the  King.  Sir,  The  Conference  at  Calais  between  the  British  and  French  Govern- 
ments which  I attended,  came  to  an  end  yesterday.  As  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  may  have  a far-reaching  effect  on  the  position  of  the  British  Army  in  France, 
I tliinh  it  right  to  outline  to  Your  Majesty  some  of  the  impressions  which  the 
two  days  meeting  forced  on  my  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  I was  informed  that  the  Conference  was  to  discuss  the 
present  difficulties  of  Transportation  from  wliich  we  suffer  owing  to  the 
ailure  of  the  Nord  railway.  I therefore  went  to  the  Conference  ready  to  discuss 
such  matters  and  was  accompanied  by  Gen.  Geddes,  my  Director  Gen.  of 
Transportation  to  deal  with  figures  and  details  of  technical  character. 

B ut  a brief  period  was  devoted  to  those  subjects,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
soon  found  a reason  for  removing  from  the  Conference  those  who  were 
present  to  discuss  Transportation,  except  myself 

Conference  was  then  reduced  to  six  members  and  an  interpreter 
(the  British  Prime  Minister,  General  Robertson  and  myself,  were  the  English 
members)  and  Lloyd  George  asked  Gen.  Nivelle  to  disclose  his  plans  for  forth- 
coming campaign.  This  was  quickly  done,  and  then  it  soon  became  evident 
for  what  purpose  the  Conference  had  really  been  assembled.  When  Nivelle 
had  finished,  Lloyd  George  insisted  that  he  (Nivelle)  had  something  further  to 
put  before  the  meeting.  Eventually,  the  question  of  the  command  in  the 
Western  Front  was  discussed,  but  evidently  not  in  the  manner  which  Lloyd 
George  had  hoped,  for  he  said  that  he  would  like  the  French  to  formulate  their 
proposals  in  writing,  and  requested  them  to  give  him  a copy  by  dinner-time. 
^A  letter  from  Nivelle. 
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It  was  then  within  an  hour  of  dinner,  so  I presume  the  paper  had  already  been 
prepared.  Indeed,  this  must  have  been  the  case  because  late  in  the  evening, 
Lloyd  George  told  Gen.  Robertson  and  myself  that  the  British  Cabinet  had 
discussed  the  French  proposals  a few  days  previously. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  proposals  which  have  been  made  from  one  Gen. 
Robertson  gave  .me  on  Monday  night.  That  same  evening  I saw  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  with  General  Robertson  and  I told  the  former  that  I could  be  no  party 
to  placing  the  British  Army  in  France  under  a French  Commander  in  Chief, 
and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  such  a thing  and  hope  to  win  the  war. 
I gave  a few  reasons,  and  spoke  plainly.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  agreed  then  that  the 
French  proposals  went  too  far,  but  informed  us  that  the  British  Cabinet  had 
decided  that  for  the  forthcoming  operations  the  British  Army  shall  be  directly 
under  General  NiveUe  and  take  Iris  orders.  He  asked  General  Robertson  and 
myself  to  help  him  to  comply  with  this  decision  of  drawing  up  a scheme. 

Next  morning  I handed  General  Robertson  my  note  dated  Calais, 
Feb.  27th.  Eventually  a document  was  drawn  up  of  which  Your  Majesty  has 
doubtless  received  a copy,  and  to  which  I appended  my  signature  as  indicating 
that  I would  loyally  do  my  best  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  not  that  I either 
thought  such  a paper  to  he  desirable  or  necessary ! 

So  far,  this  document  merely  defmes  in  words  what  I have,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Instructions  I received  from  Lord  Kitchener,  been  trying 
to  do,  viz.  (in  his  words)  “To  achieve  that  end  (the  defeat  of  the  enemy)  the 
closest  co-operation  of  French  and  British  as  a united  Army  must  be  the 
governing  policy ; but  I wish  you  distinctly  to  understand  that  your  command 
is  an  independent  one,  and  that  you  will  in  no  case  come  under  the  orders  of 
any  Allied  General  further  than  the  necessary  co-operation  with  our  Allies 
above  referred  to.” 

I think,  as  the  actual  document  stands,  no  great  difficulty  should  occur  in 
carrying  on  just  as  I have  been  doing,  provided  there  is  not  something  behind  it. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I have  written  so  fully,  in  order  that  Your  Majesty  may 
be  watchful,  and  prevent  any  steps  being  taken  which  will  result  in  our  Army 
being  broken  up  and  incorporated  in  French  Corps. 

Both  General  NiveUe  and  General  Lyautey  assured  me  that  the  present 
change  in  the  system  of  command  had  been  urged  by  the  British  Cabinet.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  assured  me  with  equal  force,  that  “the 
French  demanded  it.”  Both  statements  may  be  true,  and  the  French  politicians 
may  be  anxious  for  the  change  for  several  reasons. 

This  does  not  lessen  the  danger  to  which  I have  referred,  because  General 
NiveUe  is  a loyal  servant  of  his  Government,  and  does  their  bidding.  It  is  thus 
possible  that  he  may  be  urged  to  press  for  the  larger  scheme  of  change  in- 
dicated in  the  enclosed  “Projet  de  f Organisation,  etc.”  If  this  is  so,  the  future 
seems  fuU  of  difficulties. 

Your  Majesty  wiU  observe  that  in  my  dealings  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
over  this  question,  I have  never  suggested  that  I would  like  to  resign  my  Com- 
mand, but,  on  the  contrary,  I have  done  my  utmost  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Government,  as  any  change  of  Command  at  this  time  might  be  a disadvantage 
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to  the  Army  in  the  Field.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  present  War  Cabinet 
may  think  otherwise,  and  deem  it  best  to  replace  me  by  someone  else  more  in 
their  confidence.  If  this  is  so,  I recommend  that  the  change  be  made  as  soon  as 
pMsible,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
offensive  operations.  At  this  great  crisis  in  our  History,  my  sole  object  is  to 
serve  my  King  and  Country  wherever  I can  be  of  most  use,  and  with  full 
confidence  I leave  myself  in  Your  Majesty’s  hands  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
me  to  do  at  this  juncture.W^ith  my  humble  duty  I have  the  honour  to  be.  Your 
Majesty’s  obedient  servant,  D.  Haig. 

March  s,  {Buckingham  Palace),  Lord  Stamfordham  to  Haig.  My  Dear  Haig,  The 
King  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  your  secret  letter  of  February  28th.  You  can 
well  understand  it  was  anything  but  agreeable  reading  to  His  Majesty. 

The  King  was  unaware  either  that  the  question  of  the  Command  on  the 
Western  Front  had  been  discussed  at  the  W^ar  Cabinet  Meeting  on  Saturday, 

February  24th,  or  that  it  was  to  be  the  principal  matter  for  consideration  at  the 
Calais  Conference. 

It  was  not  until  February  28th  that  His  Majesty  received  the  Minutes  of 
the  Meeting  of  the  24th,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  a copy  of  the  Calais  Agree- 
ment was  sent  to  His  Majesty  within  half  an  hour  of  his  receiving  the  Prime 
Minister. 

Had  the  ordinary  procedure  been  followed  and  the  King  informed  of 
this  momentous  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  Campaign  His  Majesty  would 
have  unquestionably  demanded  further  explanation  before  giving  his  consent 
to  the  proposal. 

On  my  remarking  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Agreement  conferred 
very  extended  powers  to  General  Nivelle,  he  replied  that  these  were  concurred 
in  by  Sir  William  Robertson,  and  that  both  you  and  he  had  signed  the  Agree- 
ment. 

The  King  recogmses  the  paramount  necessity  of  guarding  against  any 
possibility  of  the  French-in  the  event  of  the  attack  failing-being  able  to  lay 
the  blame  upon  us.  But  at  the  same  time  His  Majesty  considers  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  entrust  the  general  direction  and  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme  to  General  Nivelle,  while  you  gave  effect  to  the  instructions  which 
you  received  from  Lord  Kitchener  on  taking  over  Command  of  the  British 
Forces. 

His  Majesty  appreciates  the  reasons  wliich  led  you,  at  the  request  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  sign  the  Calais  Agreement,  but  feels  that,  your  having  done 
so,  it  would  be  prudent  now  not  to  discuss  these  terms,  but  to  take  advantage 
of  the  period  before  the  “move”  begins,  to  clear  up  with  General  Nivelle  dl 
points  upon  which  you  are  doubtful  or  not  satisfied. 

Apparently  this  would  not  be  difficult  as  the  King  understands  that 
General  Nivelle  more  than  once  during  the  Conference  disclaimed  any  dis- 
satisfaction on  his  part  or  any  desire  for  the  holding  of  the  Conference. 

The  King  begs  you  to  dismiss  from  your  mind  any  idea  of  resignation. 
Such  a course  would  be  in  His  Majesty’s  opinion  disastrous  to  his  Army  and 
to  the  hopes  of  success  in  the  coming  supreme  struggle.  You  have  the  absolute 
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confidence  of  that  Army  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks : a confidence 
which  is  shared  to  the  full  by  the  King.  Such  a step  would  never  have  His 
Majesty’s  consent,  nor  does  he  believe  that  it  is  one  entertained  for  a moment 
by  his  Government. 

The  King  is  sorry  to  think  that  in  the  few  weeks  which  yet  remain  for  the 
completion  of  your  arrangements  for  the  attack  your  mind  should  be  occupied 
and  disturbed  by  a matter  which  everyone  naturally  presumed  would  have 
been  settled  as  a primary  factor  in  the  initiation  of  this  important  and  far- 
reaching  undertaking. 

In  conclusion  I am  to  say  from  His  Majesty  you  are  not  to  worry:  you 
may  be  certain  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  protect  your  interests,  and  he  begs 
you  to  continue  to  work  on  the  most  amicable  and  open  terms  with  General 
Nivelle,  and  he  feels  all  will  come  right.  Yours  very  truly,  Stamfordham. 
March  i,  1917  [Paris),  Lord  Esher  to  Haig.  I had  a very  long  talk  with  Lyaurey. 
He  expressed  deep  and  genuine  sympathy  for  you,  for  Wully,  and  Nivelle ! 

Until  he  stepped  into  the  train  he  knew  nothing  of  Lloyd  George’s  pro- 
posal, or  his  telegram  to  Briand.  He  was  naturally  pleased  and  gratified. 
Pleased  that  “Unity  of  Command”  was  in  sight-“^75  the  advantage  of  the 
‘principle’  is  beyond  question,  and  gratified  that  the  proposal  shouldhave  come  from  the 
British  Government,  as  neither  he  nor  Briand  would  ever  have  ventured  to  suggest  it.” 

Nivelle  joined  the  train  after  Lyautey  had  gone  to  bed:  but  next  morning 
they  discussed  with  Briand  thesituation,  andread  Lloyd  George’s  telegram,  etc. 

Lyautey  then  said  to  Nivelle  that  he  had  better  think  out  some  method  of 
applying  the  principle,  as  the  English  were  sure  to  come  to  the  Conference 
with  a cut  and  dried  plan,  as  they  did  to  Rome,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
caught  as  he  was  in  Rome,  unprepared. 

Thereupon  Nivelle  put  down  the  heads  of  a “Schema”  on  a sheet  of  paper, 
and  with  this  document,  they  prepared  to  discuss  the  project.  (This  was  the 
document.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  hurriedly  prepared !) 

When,  however,  Briand  and  he  saw  L.  George,  they  found  to  their 
stupefaction,  that  neither  you  nor  Robertson  had  been  consulted  or  warned. 
Upon  this,  Lyautey  said  that  the  EngHsh  Minister  must  “debrouiller”  the 
situation  before  the  Conference,  and  he  went  off  intentionally  and  deliberately 
to  spend  two  hours  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  at  her  hospital. 

He  is  positive  that  Nivelle  was  never  in  communication  with  Berthier  or 
any  one  in  England : that  Lloyd  George  took  the  sole  initiative,  and  that  he 
and  Hankey  drew  Berthier  into  the  net.  Of  any  prolonged  or  secret  negotia- 
tion between  Briand  and  L.  George,  I am  sure  he  knows  nothing. 

Thursday,  March  i.  A kind  letter  from  Lord  Curzon  reached  me.  He  wished  to 
assure  me  of  the  thorough  confidence  in  me  and  appreciation  of  my  services 
by  the  War  Cabinet.  I replied  in  friendly  terms  that  it  was  desirable  also 

1.  To  let  the  French  Government  know  of  this  feeling  of  confidence; 

and 

2.  To  inform  the  French  Government  that  there  could  never  be  any  idea  of 

placing  the  British  Army  under  a Frenchman. 

That  is  necessary  to  stop  further  intrigue. 
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Satwday,  March  3,  1917,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Everything  seems  to  be  moving 
in  the  right  direction  as  regards  the  Calais  Conference. 

A nice  letter  from  S.  of  S.  for  War  enclosing  resolution  of  War  Cabinet 
saying  amongst  other  things  that  War  Cabinet  ‘‘continue  to  entertain  full 
CO  ence  in  me,  and  to  this  Derby  adds  that  I may  continue  to  rely  with  the 
Arm^  Co  d whole-hearted  and  unswerving  support,  etc.”,  of  the 

tackling  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  Calais  Agreement,  and 
is,  1 think,  very  sound  now  in  his  attitude. 

. . Peyton  (who  went  to  London  for  two  days)  saw  the  King,  who 

is  in  lull  accord  with  me  on  this  matter. 

Lastly,  I fancy  the  Germans  will  help  me  more  than  any  of  these  powerful 
personages  y doing  something  wliich  will  quite  upset  this  Agreement  which 

as  been  so  carefully  prepared  for  a situation  which  even  now  no  longer 
exists.  ° 

P.S.  I am  going  to  my  Advanced  H.Q.  at  Beauquesne  (or  Beauval  which 
IS  near)  to-morrow  till  Thursday-so  letters  may  reach  you  later 

NiveUe  is  to  be  given  a G.C.B.  on  Wednesday  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
JN.  asked  me  to  go  to  lunch,  but  I am  glad  of  a real  excuse  for  refusing -it  wiU 
make  bm  understand  that  he  cannot  play  the  “cad”  one  day,  and  expect  me  to 
be  as  friendly  as  before  next  week. 

MtirrA  3 1917  {War  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W.).  Lord  Derby  to  Haig,  My  dear 
Haig,  I have  not  troubled  you  with  letters  because  I have  known  that  Robert- 
son has  kept  you  fully  informed  of  what  goes  on  here,  just  the  same  as  he  has 
told  me  of  what  went  on  at  Calais.  I wrote  briefly  to  Philip  [Sassoon]  and 
got  his  answer,  and  in  it  there  is  one  phrase  wliich  I must  just  mention.  He 
says-  1 gather  from  your  letter  that  you  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Robertson 
over  the  Coup  de  Th^tre  which  has  been  prepared.” 

That  is  perfectly  true.  And  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  if  I had  known  there 
was  to  be  any  proposal  to  put  you  and  our  Army  under  the  fuU  control  of  the 
French,  1 should  most  vigorously  have  protested. 

know  exactly  what  occurred  as  far  as  I know  it 
Mr  Lloyd  George  told  us  at  the  War  Cabinet  that,  although  an  agreement 
had  been  arrived  at  at  the  Conference  in  London,  there  was  nodiing  to  which 
botJi  our  own  representatives  and  those  of  the  French  had  put  their  hand  in  a 
ormal  signature,  and  it  was  very  advisable,  in  view  of  possible  recriminations 
afterwards  to  get  those  signatures.  I therefore  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Conference  so  far  as  the  fresh  offensive  was  con- 
«rned,  but  that  the  matter  of  transportation  was  also  going  to  be  discussed, 
^ou  can  therefore  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I heard  of  what  took  place  at 

The  proposal  of  the  French  was  a preposterous  one.  As  to  who  was  the 
red  originator,  I should  not  like  to  say.  I know  that  both  Robertson  and  you 
think  that  Its  source  was  England,  but,  from  what  I have  heard,  I am  not  quite 
certain  that  it  was  not  the  politicians  (not  the  soldiers)  of  France  who  were  the 
primary  instigators.  I quite  believe  that  neither  Lyautey  nor  Nivelle  knew  of 
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it  until  just  before  the  meeting,  and  I also  believe  their  assurances  given,  I tliink 
to  Robertson  and  you,  that  they  neither  originated  it  nor  desired  it.  Yours 
sincerely,  Derby, 

Tuesday,  March  6.  At  Ambrines  44th  Bde.  (15th Div.  under  Br.  Gen.  Marshall). 
All  Highland  Battahons  in  kilts,  looked  very  fine,  but  some  of  the  poor 
fellows’  knees  seem  to  suffer  much  in  this  inclement  weather.  Gen.  Joffre  s 
criticism  of  the  kilt  seems  justified.  “Pour  I’amour  oui,  mais  pour  la  Guerre 
non.”  At  Liencourt  9th  Bde.  (3rd  Div.)  under  Br.  Gen.  Potter  parade.  In  each 
case  after  walking  down  the  ranks,  I saw  the  whole  of  the  troops  march  past 
by  fours. 

I was  greatly  struck  with  the  fine  bearing  and  proud  appearance  of  the 
troops.  Each  man  looks  directly  at  one,  and  catches  my  eye  as  he  passes  with  an 
absolutely  confident  air,  as  much  as  to  say,  “I  feel  that  I can  do  my  duty. 
And  I notice  too  how  seasoned  the  men  look  now-so  different  in  their  ex- 
pressions this  year  as  to  what  they  were  last.  Now  they  look  back  on  a year  of 
war  and  all  that  it  means.  And  I felt  sad  at  times  too  at  the  thought  of  how 
much  suffering  is  in  store  for  many  of  these  brave  fellows  before  the  war  can 
end. 

Friday,  March  9.  Colonel  Clive  Wigram  (Priv.  Sec.  to  King)  arrived.  Sent  by 
His  Majesty  to  assure  me  of  his  support  and  to  teU  me  everything  as  far  as  the 
situation  is  known  to  the  King  from  the  home  point  of  view.  I gather  that  the 
Government  are  now  fully  dive  to  the  dangers  ahead,  and  are  anxious  to 
support  me.  “H.M.  thinks  the  War  Cabinet  is  afraid  of  you,”  says  Wigram, 
Personally,  I cannot  understand  how  that  feeling  can  be  entertained  by  them 
because  I have  always  treated  Lloyd  George  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
done  all  I can  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes. 

Apparently  the  last  thing  the  War  Cabinet  would  like  would  be  that  I 
should  resign.  Lloyd  George,  in  Wigram’s  opinion,  would  then  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  might  possibly  come  back  as  a Dictator.  I assured  W.  that  I had 
been  most  patient,  and  am  only  anxious  to  serve  the  State  and  the  Government 
to  the  best  of  my  ability -that  I would  not  resign  unless  the  Government 
wished  me  to  do  so.  Indeed,  I felt  it  a cowardly  thing  to  sliirk  going  through 
with  a difficult  situation  by  sending  in  one’s  resignation. 

Sunday,  March  ii.^  After  tea  I went  to  York  House,  St.  James’  Palace,  where  I 
had  a long  talk  with  Sir  William  Robertson.  Kiggell  was  present.  R.  had  been 
so  upset  about  the  Calais  Conference  and  its  results  that  he  took  to  his  bed  on 
Saturday  last  for  a rest.  We  went  over  all  the  ground  of  the  Calais  Conference, 
and  we  discussed  a letter  which  I proposed  to  send  to  the  War  Cabinet,  A 
telephone  message  came  from  Buckingham  Palace  requesting  me  to  go  at 
once  to  see  the  King.  So  I left  Kiggell  to  go  over  my  letter  with  Robertson, 
and  make  such  amendments  as  he  recommended  and  I could  concur  with. 

The  King  was  most  pleased  to  see  me  and  stated  that  he  would  “support  me 
through  thick  and  thin,”  but  I must  be  careful  not  to  resign,  because  Lloyd 
George  would  then  appeal  to  the  country  for  support  and  would  probably 

’Haig  had  travelled  to  England  that  day  in  order  to  attend  a further  conference  with 
Nivelle  on  March  12th. 
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come  back  with  a great  majority,  as  L.G.  was  at  present  very  popular  it  seems. 
The  King  s position  would  then  be  very  difficult.  He  would  be  blamed  for 
causing  a General  Election  which  would  cost  the  country  a million,  and  stop 
inunition  work,  etc.  We  went  over  the  whole  Calais  Conference  as  I have 
already  described  it.  The  King  said  my  account  agreed  entirely  with  Robert- 
son s.  He  was  furious  with  Lloyd  George,  and  said  he  was  to  see  him  tomorrow. 
Monday,  March  12.  At  9.30  a.m.  I went  to  Derby  House  and  had  a long  talk 
with  Lord  Derby,  S.  of  S.  for  W^ar.  He  looked  more  pulled  down  with  worry 
over  the  Calais  Conference  than  even  Robertson  did  last  night ! He  condoled 
vvith  me,  said  Government  had  treated  me  disgracefully.  I assured  him  that 
although  I realised  that  fact,  I felt  no  ill-will  against  any  of  them.  That  I wanted 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  reward  and  that  if  the  Government  had  anyone 
else  whom  they  wished  to  put  in  my  place,  let  them  do  it  at  once -and  I would 
try  and  retire  gracefully  without  causing  the  Government  of  the  country  any 
trouble  or  loss  of  prestige.  He  (like  the  King)  assured  me  that  the  last  thing  they 
wanted  was  that  I should  retire.  I told  him  that  I had  no  objection  to  appointing 
Sir  H.  Wilson  to  be  head  of  our  British  Mission  at  French  G.Q.G. -provided 

the  duties  of  the  appointment  were  first  clearly  settled,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  G.H.Q. 

Between  12  and  i,  I saw  Sir  H.  ^Vilson  who  came  to  the  flat  at  my  request. 

I showed  him  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  Calais  Conference.  He  agreed 
that  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  French  trying  to  work  on  the  “Projet 
d Organisation,  etc.  (which  had  been  rejected)  while  I worked  loyally  on  the 
Calais  Agreement.  We  had  a long  talk,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  best  for  me  to  trust  him  and  appoint  him  as  head  of  the  reorganised 
mission  at  French  G.Q.G.  In  the  meantime  I asked  him  to  go  at  once  to  Down- 
ing  Street  and  see  Lord  Milner,  and  impress  on  him  what  the  French  real  in- 
tentions were,  and  the  necessity  for  him  to  oppose  them. 

I lunched  with  Doris  at  the  flat,  and  soon  after  W^ilson  arrived  to  tell  me  that 
he  had  seen  Milner,  that  the  Cabinet  was  entirely  in  my  favour,  and  that 
I could  therefore  appear  before  them  confident  that  the  Prime  Minister  (Lloyd 
George)  would  support  me. 

The  French  representatives  arrived  about  3 p.m.  Between  3.30  and  4 p.m. 
Robertson  and  I saw  the  Prime  Minister  at  10  Downing  Street.  The  War 
Cabinet  had  accepted  the  conclusions  at  which  I had  arrived  in  my  letter  of 
this  morning,  and  Lloyd  George  had  had  a copy  from  them  extracted  which 
he  proposed  to  put  to  Gen.  Nivelle  on  his  arrival. 

Shortly  after  this,  Nivelle  arrived  and  L.G.  saw  him,  settled  the  points  of 
divergence,  and  then  asked  R.  and  myself  to  join  them.  This  we  did,  and  after 
a short  talk,  we  soldiers  adjourned  to  War  Office  and  discussed  the  details  of 
the  “conclusions”  for  submission  to  the  Conference  to-morrow.  We  also 
considered  the  general  situation  and  the  effect  on  Nivelle’s  plans,  of  the  enemy’s 
withdrawal  from  the  front  of  our  5th  Army.  ’ ^ 

With  slight  modifications,  Nivelle  accepted  the  English  document  put 
before  him  by  Robertson.  As  to  plans,  we  agreed  that  it  was  most  important 
to  go  forward  with  the  plans  of  attack  as  soon  as  possible  without  change,  i.e., 

o 
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the  attacks  near  Arras  and  that  toward  Laon  by  the  French  Reserve  Group  of 
Armies.  At  the  same  time  he  must  be  prepared  to  move  Divisions  from 
Franchet  d’Esperey’s  Command  to  Champagne,  if  the  enemy  was  found  to  be 
retiring  in  liis  present  front.  As  to  our  5th  Army  (Gough)  I had  already  moved 
his  reserves  behind  my  ist  and  3rd  Armies,  wliile  the  heavy  guns  are  to  rein- 
force my  3rd  Army,  instead  of  bringing  other  guns  from  our  2nd  Army  front 
as  was  arranged  in  our  original  programme. 

When  Nivelle,  R.  and  I left  the  Prime  Minister’s  room,  the  rest  of  the 
French  Mission  arrived -M.  Cambon  (Ambassador  in  London)  begged  me  to 
dine  at  his  Embassy  to-night.  I regretted  that  I was  engaged.  Then  Gen. 
Lyautey  asked  me  to  dine,  and  if  I could  not,  at  any  rate  to  come  to  the  French 
Embassy  after  dinner.  I said  I would  be  there  at  9.30  p.m.  but  it  was  impossible 
to  dine. 

Before  I left  the  War  Office,  Lyautey  called.  Robertson  then  went  to  see  the 
King,  so  that  I had  15  minutes  quiet  talk  with  Lyautey  alone.  He  is  a thorough 
gentleman  whom  I can  trust. 

I dined  with  Doris  at  the  flat  and  at  9.30  p.m.  I went,  as  promised,  to  French 
Embassy.  The  party  there  had  finished  dinner  and  were  in  the  drawing-room 
upstairs.  I found  myself  to  be  the  only  Englishman  present,  and  was  most 
warmly  welcomed.  L.  George  had  declined  the  French  Ambassador’s  invita- 
tion, and  I expect  that  our  other  Ministers  felt  that  the  situation  was  strained. 

I talked  to  Lyautey  and  A.  Thomas.  I told  them  exactly  the  facts,  how  after 
the  Calais  Conference  many  young  French  oflicers  had  behaved  as  if  the 
British  Army  was  a subordmate  force ; how  in  aiming  at  “Unity  of  Command” 
they  had  mistaken  the  means  for  the  end,  which  was  “unity  of  eflort.”  The 
friction  which  had  thus  begun  might  have  far-reaching  evil  consequences 
unless  the  French  War  Office  and  G.Q.G.  took  proper  steps  to  stop  it  at  once. 

I then  went  into  a private  room  with  Lyautey  who  asked  me  very  privately 
whether  I was  satisfied  with  the  French  Officers  at  G.Q.G.  I said  I was  quite 
satisfied,  but  I felt  that  Col.  D’Alen^on,  NiveUe’s  confidential  Stafi^  Oflicer, 
was  a cause  of  trouble ; he  dishked  every  Englishman.  He  quite  agreed  and 
said  he  was  most  disagreeable  even  to  himself.  We  parted  the  best  of  friends. 
The  Ambassador  came  downstairs  to  the  door  to  see  me  off  and  bid  me  good- 
night. It  was  1 1. 1 5 p.m.  when  I left  the  French  Embassy.  I felt  that  I had  been 
very  forgiving,  and  only  the  need  of  working  with  the  French  Army  in  order 
to  win,  had  dragged  me  there. 

Tuesday,  March  13.  I walked  with  Doris  and  Pliilip  Sassoon  to  Downing 
Street  for  Conference  at  10.30  a.m.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  had  the  French 
Delegates  to  breakfast,  and  said  that  they  were  all  dehghted  at  my  visit  to  the 
Embassy  last  night,  and  that  if  anything  happened  to  Nivelle,  they  would  wish 
me  to  command,  etc.  All  this  in  chaff,  but  it  showed  how  a httle  civility  is 
appreciated  by  the  French.  Then  Robertson  arrived  and  asked  me  to  go  into 
adjoining  room  and  look  over  some  alternative  proposals  which  Nivelle  had 
put  to  him  at  10  a.m.  to-day.  These  were  to  replace  the  paras,  agreed  upon 
last  night.  I was  surprised  at  Nivelle’s  change  of  mind.  But  R.  said  that  the  new 
paras,  in  French  embodied  all  that  was  in  our  papers  but  in  a less  objectionable 
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form  for  the  French.  However,  I entirely  objected  to  the  first  para,  which  deals 
with  the  Preparatory  stage  (para.  3 of  the  Calais  Agreement).  It  now 
directed  that  I was  to  carry  out  N.’s  instructions,  whether  I approved  or  not, 
and  then  complain  afterwards.  I could  not  accept  tliis,  and  Nivelle  said  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  but  his  Government  did. 

We  then  went  into  the  Conference  Room.  All  seemed  most  friendly  at 
first,  but  eventually  the  French  wanted  to  get  the  para,  referred  to  above 
accepted.  It  was  unseemly  the  way  in  wliich  they  argued  and  Lyautey  seemed 

to  me  to  be  ashamed  of  liis  countrymen.  Lloyd  George  was  firm,  and  the  clause 
was  rejected. 

We  lunched  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  1.30. 1 sat  next  to  Lord  Farquahar  and 
Lord  Kenyon.  After  lunch  we  all  talked  to  the  King  and  Queen  in  turn,  and 
when  the  company  had  taken  leave  of  Their  Majesties,  the  King  asked  me  to 
accompany  him  and  the  Queen  to  their  private  rooms.  We  then  had  half  an 
lour  s talk.  The  King  was  pleased  at  the  result  of  the  Conference,  and  was 

again  very  outspoken  in  his  determination  to  “support  me  through  thick  and 
thin. 

On  leaving  Buckingham  Palace  soon  after  3 p.m.  I went  to  21  Princes  Gate, 
and  joined  Doris  who  had  lunched  there. 

In  the  afternoon  we  called  on  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  The  old  man  was 
ill  in  bed,  but  was  delighted  to  see  me. 

At  6 p.m.  I received  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  Gen.  Kiggell  at  the  flat.  The 
former  put  forward  very  straightforwardly  his  reasons  against  going  to 
French  G.H.Q.  as  the  head  of  the  British  M^ission.  Briefly,  he  felt  sure  that 
whatever  he  did  he  would  be  credited  with  intriguing  against  the  C.  in  C.  I 
told  him  that  he  would  have  my  complete  confidence  in  military  matters,  and 
that,  looking  to  the  future  and  the  possibility  that  Nivelle^s  plans  might  not 
meet  with  a full  measure  of  success,  it  seemed  most  desirable  to  have  a senior 
British  Officer  and  one  who  is  trusted  by  the  French  at  Nivelle’s  H.Q.  So  we 
decided  that  he  should  go  to  Beauvais. 

Comdt.  Berthier  brought  copies  of  the  Agreement  in  French  drafted  by 
Nivelle  for  me  to  sign.  Doris  thought  Berthier  looked  at  me  with  a look  of  dis- 
like. He  is  certainly  an  objectionable  man.  I said  I would  look  over  the  papers 
and  send  them  to  the  War  Office  to-morrow. 

Doris  and  I dined  quietly  at  the  flat. 

Wednesday,  March  14.  Major  Lucas  (A.D.C.  to  C.I.G.S.)  called  for  the  copy  of 
the  Agreement  between  Nivelle  and  myself  which  I was  asked  to  sign  at  once, 
as  Nivelle  was  leaving  at  ii  a.m.  I sent  it  back  with  a note  to  C.I.G.S.  and 
eventually  went  to  see  him.  I told  him  that  we  seemed  to  be  always  giving  in  to 
the  French  in  all  their  demands,  that  we  trusted  in  their  good  faith  without  any 
written  documents,  while  they  never  would  believe  us  but  invariably  wanted 
“an  agreement  in  writing”  duly  signed. 

Finally,  I signed  the  Agreement,  but  wrote  above  my  signature  “I  agree 
with  the  above  on  the  understanding  that,  while  I am  fully  determined  to 
carry  out  the  Calais  Agreement  in  spirit  and  letter,  the  British  Army  and  its 
C.  in  C.  will  be  regarded  by  General  Nivelle  as  Allies  and  not  as  subordinates. 
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except  during  the  particular  operations  which  he  explained  at  the  Calais  Con- 
ference. Further,  while  I also  accept  the  Agreement  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  British  Mission  at  French  H.Q.,  it  should  be  understood  that  these  func- 
tions may  be  subject  to  modifications  as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary. 

The  above  was  approved  by  the  War  Cabinet  at  12.30  before  I signed.  I was 
present  at  its  meeting  and  explained  the  general  Plan  agreed  upon  by  Nivelle 
and  myself.  This  is  to : 

1.  Continue  pressing  enemy  back  with  advanced  guards  wherever  he  is 
giving  way. 

2.  To  launch  our  main  attacks  as  soon  as  possible. 

3 . But  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  these  attacks  failing  in  the  air,  at  once  to 
prepare  for  attacks  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  British  Army,  my  plan  based  on  the  foregoing  is : 

1.  To  continue  to  make  all  preparations  (as  arranged)  for  attacks  by  ist  and 
3rd  Armies,  keeping  adequate  reserves  available  either  to  support  my 
2nd  Army  (Ypres)  or  to  exploit  the  success  of  our  attacks  near  Arras. 
These  Reserves  are  obtained  from  the  5 th  Army. 

2.  If  successful,  at  Arras,  exploit  with  all  Reserves  and  the  Cavalry. 

3.  If  not  successful,  prepare  to  launch  attacks  near  Ypres  to  clear  the  Belgian 
Coast.  All  Cavalry  will  be  required  probably  if  this  attack  is  successful. 

The  attack  on  Messines  Ridge  might  be  made  in  May,  if  desirable. 

Present  at  the  War  Cabinet  were: 

Lloyd  George,  Milner,  Curzon,  Henderson,  Balfour,  Derby,  Gen.  Robert- 
son and  Colonel  Hankey  (the  Secretary). 

Doris  and  I lunched  at  21  Princes  Gate  and  afterwards  we  called  on  Sir  T. 
Freake  whom  I saw  in  bedvery  ill  with  gout.  We  walked  in  Kensington  Gardens 
and  the  Park,  returning  to  flat  for  tea.  Colonel  Wigram  came  to  tea  and 
brought  a message  from  the  King  to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty  would  support 
me  in  every  possible  way. 

Doris  and  I dined  quietly  at  the  flat. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  NIVELLE  OFFENSIVE 

Resignation  of  Lyautey— Fall  of  Briand-Painleve  visits  Haig-Haig’s  reflections  on  the 
bomme  campa^n-Haig  meets  General  Smuts- Attack  on  Vimy  begins-Its  success- 
Prench  delays -The  Nivelle  offensive-A  fiasco-Meeting  with  Nivelle- Assurances  from 
Pamleve  and  Ribot-Jelhcoe’s  pessimism -Fall  of  Nivelle-Plans  for  Flanders  offensive. 

The  echoes  of  the  Calais  Conference  had  scarcely  died  away  when  the  situation 
was  further  complicated  by  a political  convulsion  in  France.  General  Lyautey 
was  shouted  down  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and,  unaccustomed  to  an  ex- 
perience so  familiar  to  the  ordinary  French  politician,  he  promptly  resigned.  His 
resignation  brought  down  Briand  who  had  been  Nivelle's  chief  supporter  in  the 
political  world.  Briand  was  replaced  by  the  elderly  Ribot,  but  the  key  figure  in  the  new 
government  was  Paul  Painleve,  an  eminent  mathematician,  who  became  Minister  of 
War  He  was  well  known  to  disapprove  strongly  of  Nivelle  and  to  regard  the  plans 
f ortheAisne  offensive  with  deep  misgiving.  Nivelle’ s behaviour  was  already  beginning  to 
inspire  doubts  among  his  military  colleagues.  The  removal  ofhis  chief  political  supporter 
and  the  elevation  of  his  principal  opponent  to  the  Ministry  of  War  made  his  position 
more  precarious  than  ever.  For  Nivelle  all  now  depended  upon  a spectacular  success. 

Instead  there  followed  a disastrous failure.  The  German  withdrawal  to  the  Hinden- 
biirg  Line  had  in  any  case  rendered  much  of  Nivelle’ s plan  irrelevant,  for  a large  part 
of  the  sector  that  he  originally  meant  to  attack  had  simply  disappeared.  Moreover, 
Nivelle  s disregard  for  security  precautions  gave  the  Germans  ample  warning  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  French  assault.^  On  April  9,  the  British  attack  began  at  Arras. 
It  achieved  considerable  success  and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Vimy  ridge.  On  April 
16,  the  French  offensive  on  the  Aisne  was  launched  in  atrocious  weather  against  im- 
mensely strong  defences.  Within  forty-eight  hours  it  was  clear  that  the  attack  had  been 
a complete  fiasco.^ 

French  losses  were  not  indeed  as  heavy  as  in  some  previous  campaigns,  but  they 
were  bad  enough,  and  the  hospital  arrangements  were  even  worse  than  usual.  More- 
over, Nivelle  s boasts  had  produced  a widespread  belief  that  final  success  was  at  last  in 
sight  and  the  corresponding  disillusionment  was  all  the  greater.  Although  Ribot  and 
Painleve  might  use  reassuring  language  to  Haig  and  to  the  British  Government,  they 
were  deeply  alarmed,  and  understandably  had  no  intention  of  continuing  the  offensive. 
By  the  beginning  of  May  effective  power  had  been  transferred  from  Nivelle  to  Petain, 
although  the  former’s  actual  dismissal  did  not  occur  until  May  15.  As  soon  as  he  realised 
that  Nivelle’ s offensive  had  failed,  Haig  began  to  make  plans  for  a British  offensive  in 
Flanders  in  order  to  clear  the  Channel  Ports. 

Friday,  March  16.  Lyautey  resigned  his  position  two  days  ago  as  Minister  of 

^f}  6 the  detailed  plans  of  the  French  5th  Army  fell  into  German  hands.  Althou(»h 

Nivelle  was  informed  he  did  nothing  to  change  the  plans.  ^ 

2For  details  see  E.  L.  Spears,  Prelude  to  Victory. 
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War,  and  leaves  Ministry  to-morrow.  It  is  said  that  Painleve  or  Barthou  will 
succeed  him.  Both  are  revolutionary  Socialists.  Such  are  the  people  under 
whom  the  British  Army  has  been  placed  for  the  forthcoming  offensive  opera- 
tions. I fancy  Lyautey  must  have  had  enough  of  them  because  he  read  a state- 
ment in  writing  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  brought  about  the  uproar 
and  crisis  resulting  in  his  resignation.  I am  very  sorry  that  L.  has  gone  because 
I found  him  always  straightforward  and  an  honest  gentleman,  which  is  more 
than  I can  say  of  most  of  the  present  politicians. 

Saturday,  March  17.  To-day  I told  Army  Commanders  confidentially  about 
the  Calais  Agreement,  as  numerous  stories  were  flying  about  regarding  what 
had  taken  place.  I impressed  on  them  that  it  was  most  important  to  work  in 
cordially  with  the  French.  “Unity  of  Effort”  was  the  object,  “Unity  of  Com- 
mand” the  means  for  attaining  that  end. 

I also  called  their  attention  to  our  “Imperial  Army”  wliich  had  been  created 
by  the  present  war  and  its  hardships.  We  must  look  to  the  future  when  our 
Dominions  must  have  Commanders  and  Staff  Officers  to  control  and  train 
their  portions  of  the  Imperial  Forces.  Consequently,  everything  should  be 
done  now  to  bring  forward  suitable  officers  and  give  them  responsibility  and 
training.  The  main  difficulty  to  training  Colonial  Staff  Officers  is  that  they 
will  not  leave  their  Units. 

Sunday,  March  18.  Lord  Derby  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  and  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  (Attorney- 
General)  arrived  from  England  and  stayed  the  night.  The  latter  is  most 
anxious  to  be  pleasant,  and  said  that  he  had  been  quite  wrong  in  the  first  views 
he  had  taken  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  last  year.  Now  he  realises  what  a 
tremendous  effect  it  has  had  on  the  German  Army  Commanders  and  Govern- 
ment. 

M.  Briand’s  Government  has  resigned.  M.  Ribot  is  carrying  on  as  “Presi- 
dent du  Conseil”  under  M.  Poincare’s  supreme  direction.  M.  Barthou  is  said 
to  be  trying  to  form  a Government  with  Painleve  as  Minister  of  War.  But 
what  a crowd  of  fickle  changeable  people  are  the  French  Deputies.  Gen. 
Lyautey  must  have  had  a most  difficult  position  in  a Government  of  political 
jugglers  with  a Chamber  of  semi-lunatics ! 

Tuesday,  March  20.  Lord  Derby  returned  from  Paris.  He  and  Gen.  Geddes 
seem  quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  conference  with  the  French.  We  are 
now  free  to  repair  and  run  such  railways  as  we  find  necessary.  And  we  can 
repair  them  in  our  own  way. 

Sir  F.  E.  Smith  returned  by  dinner-time.  He  seemed  greatly  struck  with 
what  he  had  seen,  and  is  now  indeed  quite  a reformed  character  as  regards  his 
military  opinions,  but  in  no  other  way ! 

Saturday,  March  24.  M.  Painleve,  the  new  French  Minister  of  War,  arrived  at 
7.30  p.m.  and  stayed  the  night.  He  was  accompanied  by  Col.  Leroy-Lewis 
(our  Mil.  Attache  in  Paris)  and  two  French  Officers. 

After  dinner,  I had  a long  talk  with  P.  He  is  a pleasant  bright  little  man.  Said 
to  be  a great  mathematician  and  an  extreme  Socialist.  He  is  most  anxious,  he 
says,  to  keep  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  British.  Hence  his  visit  to 
me  the  day  after  he  took  over  liis  office.  I thought  it  was  nice  of  liim  coming  to 
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^ most  friendly.  I gather  that  Gen.  Petain  is  a favourite 
o s.  e questioned  me  closely  about  Nivelle.  I was  careful  to  say  that  he 
struc  me  as  a capable  General,  and  that  I was,  of  course,  ready  to  co-operate 
wit  whoever  was  chosen  by  the  French  Government  to  be  their  C.  in  C.  I 
1 Nivelle  are  and  have  always  been  excellent. 

Fhe  Calais  Conference  was  a mistake,  but  it  was  not  Nivelle’s  fault, 
e ta  ked  on  pleasantly  till  a very  late  hour.  A bad  evening  for  a late  talk,  as 
tile  clocks  were  advanced  an  hour  at  ii  p.m.  for  Summer  Time,  and  so  I was 
done  out  of  an  hour’s  sleep. 

Saturday,  March  3 1.  No  one  can  visit  the  Somme  Battlefield  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  effort  made  by  the  British  Army.  For  five 
ong  months  this  battle  continued.  Not  one  battle,  but  a series  of  great  battles, 
were  methodically  waged  by  numerous  Divisions  in  succession,  so  that  credit 
or  pmck  and  resolution  has  been  earned  by  men  from  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. And  credit  must  be  paid,  not  only  to  the  private  soldier  in  the  ranks,  but 
a so  to  t ose  sp  endid  young  officers  who  commanded  platoons,  companies 
and  battalions.  Although  new  to  tliis  terrible  “game  of  war”  they  were  able, 
time  and  again  to  form  up  their  commands  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  in 
spite  of  shell  holes,  wire  and  other  obstacles,  lead  them  forward  in  the  grey  of 
the  mormng  to  the  attack  of  these  tremendous  positions.  To  many  it  meant 
certam  death,  and  all  must  have  known  that  before  they  started.  Surely  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  great  stake  at  issue,  the  existence  of  England  as  a free 
nation,  that  nerved  them  for  such  heroic  deeds.  I have  not  the  time  to  put  down 
all  the  thoughts  which  rush  into  my  mind  when  I think  of  all  those  fine 
fellows  who  either  have  given  their  lives  for  their  country,  or  have  been 
maimed  in  its  service.  Later  on  I hope  we  may  have  a Prime  Minister  and  a 
Government  who  will  do  them  justice. 

Friday,  April  6 (Good  Friday).  General  Jan  Smuts,  who  is  representing 
South  Africa  in  the  Imperial  War  Conference  in  London,  arrived  this  after- 

oTers^^"^  accompanied  by  Gen.  CoUyer  and  two 


I spent  many  months  pursuing  Smuts  during  the  South  African  War,  and 
at  the  end  I had  frequent  dealings  with  Smuts  regarding  the  surrender  of  the 
Commandos.  Hence  we  became  quite  friendly  and  he  welcomed  me  here  as 
an  old  friend  and  referred  to  the  times  on  wliich  I had  entertained  him  as  my 
guest  at  Clanwilliam  and  at  Calvinia  in  Cape  Colony.  Smuts  is  a well  educated 
and  intelligent  man,  and  I had  a most  interesting  talk  with  him.  I found  him  to 
be  an  out  and  out  Imperialist,  and  most  anxious  that  England  should  take  the 
place  in  the  Councils  of  the  Allies,  wliich  her  power  and  the  sacrifices  she  has 
made  entitled  her  to.  He  proposes  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  some  members  of  the 
French  Government  and  “talk  about  the  future.” 

Sunday,  April  8,  {General  Headquarters),  Haig  to  Sir  William  Robertson.  Very 
many  thanks  for  your  kind  thought  in  writing  to  wish  me  “Good  Luck”  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle-I  appreciate  this  very  much. 

Yesterday  I was  aU  round  the  Corps  in  ist  and  3rd  Armies  who  are 
attackmg-I  have  never  before  seen  Commanders  so  confident,  or  so  satisfied 
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with  the  preparations  and  wire  cutting.  To-day  is  lovely  v/eather-so  I hope 
things  will  turn  out  all  right. 

I hear  Nivelle  has  had  trouble.  Some  of  the  French  Government  wished 
to  forbid  the  French  offensive  altogether.  But  Nivelle  has  gained  the  day.  I 
think  this  indicates  the  instability  of  purpose  of  our  French  Allies.  And  if  any- 
tliing  goes  wrong,  Nivelle  will  disappear. 

The  grave  question  I have  to  decide  within  the  next  few  weeks  is  whether 
the  present  operations  are  hkely  to  result  in  freeing  the  Belgian  ports  by  tlie 
late  summer.  If,  say,  by  the  end  of  May,  we  are  stiU  before  the  line  Lille-V  alen- 
ciennes-Hirson-the  Meuse,  then  preparations  should  be  begun  for  the  switch 
elsewhere;  again  many  thanks  for  thinking  of  us. 

Sunday,  April  8 (Easter  Sunday). 

Glass  steady -fine  night:  slight  frost:  fine  sunny  morning. 

I attended  Church  of  Scodand  at  9.30  a.m.  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan  took  the  service. 
He  spoke  about  the  certainty  of  life  hereafter,  and  prayed  for  us  to  be  given 
‘an  unconquerable  mind.’ 

Gen.  Chve  from  French  G.Q.G.  told  me  that  Gen.  Nivelle  had  been  passing 
through  anxious  times ! A section  of  the  French  Govt,  wished  to  postpone  the 
offensive  altogether.  A meeting  took  place  in  the  President’s  train  at  which  the 
situation  was  discussed.  Nivelle  won  the  day  for  the  time  being,  but  it  seems  clear 
that  if  N.  makes  a mistake  the  opposition  will  be  strong  enough  to  remove  him. 

Morning  reports  from  3rd  Army  state  that  patrols  found  the  work  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  strongly  held.  Several  raids  took  place  m front  of  VI  and  XVIIth 
Corps.  Several  identifications  were  secured;  and  all  are  most  keen  to  go  for- 
ward. Many  successful  bombing  raids  were  carried  out  last  night. 

I left  Beaurepaire  about  5 p.m.  and  rode  to  Flying  Corps  at  St.  Andre.  I met 
Gen.  Trenchard  on  my  way  to  Heschin.  He  said  he  had  been  flying  from  one 
aerodrome  to  another  to  save  time.  He  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  today. 

Monday,  April  9.  About  8 a.m.  I received  a message  that  attacks  by  four  Divns. 
of  Canadians  and  of  17th  (51,  34,  9 Divns.)  and  6th  Corps  (15,  12,  3rd  Divns.) 
went  in  at  5.30  a.m.  as  ordered,  and  were  gettiug  on  well.  First  objective  be- 
lieved to  have  been  gained  in  all  cases.  By  i o’clock  Canadians  had  captured 
all  the  Vimy  Ridge  except  hill  on  their  left  where  enemy  had  made  tunnels 
through  which  he  was  able  to  move  forward  reserves.  I doubt  there  being  a 
tunnel.  Prisoners  reported  to-night  to  be  over  8,000,  40  to  50  guns  have  been 
captured.  Our  casualties  are  estimated  at  16,000.  Tliis  is  small  considering  the 
three  successive  strong  positions,  each  one  deeply  wired,  which  have  been  taken. 

Fifth  Army  captured  Demicourt  and  173  prisoners.  Fourth  Army  have 
taken  Pontru  and  Le  Gerguier  (in  direction  of  St.  Quentin). 

Our  concentration  of  our  Artillery  on  the  fronts  attacked  to-day  was  the 
greatest  I have  ever  seen.  The  number  of  guns  was  as  follows: 

First  Army  . . 1,106  (on  Vimy  Ridge) 

Third  Army  . . i,773  (astride  the  Scarpe) 

Fifth  Army  . . 519  on  Queaiit  front) 

I wrote  a letter  to  the  King. 
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Wednesday,  April  ii.  On  account  of  bad  weather,  French  have  postponed  their 
attacks  again  for  24  hours.  Franchet  d’Esperey  is  now  to  attack  to-morrow, 
Micheler,  Sunday,  and  Petain,  Monday. 

Friday,  April  13.  On  reaching  Beaumetz,  Captain  Muir  (17th  Lancers)  G.S.O., 
3rd  Army,  met  me  with  a telephone  message  from  French  G.Q.G.  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  Army  Group  Commanders  wished  to  postpone  opera- 
tions for  another  day,  but  Nivelle  will  not  approve  unless  I concur.  The  nearest 
telephone  station  was  at  Walrus  (H.Q.  14th  Div.).  I left  the  horses  at  Beaumetz 
and  motored  by  a bad  road  to  Walrus,  and  was  able  to  speak  to  Kiggell  at 
Heschin.  I felt  that  it  was  very  mean  of  Nivelle  to  place  the  onus  of  this 
decision  on  me,  and  I told  Kiggell  that  since  the  French  had  been  given  the 
main  decisive  attack  to  carry  out,  we  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  them  to 
make  their  operations  a success.  If  the  French  attacked  at  my  request  and  failed, 
the  French  would  blame  me.  I therefore  concurred  in  whatever  postponement 
Nivelle  found  necessary  to  attain  the  object  in  view.  I reached  Heschin  about 
8.30  p.m. 

Haig  to  Lady  Haig,  April  13,  1917.  Your  dear  kind  letter  written  on  Thursday 
has  Just  reached  me.  I am  delighted  to  think  that  you  only  believe  what  I write 
to  you.  You  are  quite  right-these  papers  publish  a lot  of  untruths-or  at  any 
rate  only  publish  what  suits  their  policy ! 

The  effect  of  our  Victory  will  be  great.  Already  the  enemy  has  begun  to 
fall  back  from  N.  of  Vimy.  He  says  in  his  “communique”  that  we  attacked 
him.  This  is  not  the  case.  Only  our  bombardment  scattered  a whole  Division 
of  Guards  which  was  forming  to  make  a counter-attack,  and  they  bolted 
according  to  prisoners’  statements -Tliis  is  all  very  hopeful. 

I am  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  those  serving  under  me  have  an 
affection  for  me.  As  you  know,  I don’t  go  out  of  my  way  to  make  myself 
popular,  either  by  doing  showy  things  or  by  being  slack  in  the  matter  of  • 
discipline-I  never  hesitate  to  find  fault,  but  I have  myself  a tremendous  affec- 
tion for  those  fine  fellows  who  are  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  the  Old  Country 
at  any  moment.  I feel  quite  sad  at  times  when  I see  them  march  past  me,  know- 
ing as  I do  how  many  must  pay  the  full  penalty  before  we  can  have  peace. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  a much  larger  percentage  than  usual  are  slight 
bullet  wounds  during  this  last  battle.  This  is  due  to  our  dominating  Artillery 
fire. 

Monday,  April  16.  The  French  launched  their  long  delayed  attack  this  morning 
on  a front  of  25  miles  on  the  River  Aisne.  Three  Armies  took  part.  The  5th 
Army  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  progressed  well.  The  6th  Army  next  to  it  on 
its  left  only  took  the  enemy’s  front  line  trenches,  but  where  the  3rd  Army 
attacked  on  the  left  of  the  latter’s  attack  which  was  nearly  at  right-angles  to 
the  main  attack,  nothing  at  all  seems  to  have  been  gained.  Reports  were  at 
first  very  favourable. 

Later  it  was  said,  “Enemy  counter-attacked  very  strongly  and  ground 
gained  was  lost.”  French  claim  10,000  prisoners,  but  the  attitude  of  French 
Officers  attached  to  my  Staff  makes  me  think  that  they  are  not  quite  satisfied 
and  that  the  much  talked  of  victory  has  not  been  gained  by  the  French  up  to  date. 
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It  is  a pity  that  Nivelle  was  so  very  optimistic  as  regards  breaking  the  enemy’s 
line. 

Tuesday,  April  17, 1 could  get  no  details  from  the  French  Mission  as  to  results  of 
to-day  s fighting.  This  is  always  a bad  sign,  and  I fear  that  things  are  going 
badly  with  their  offensive. 

It  seems  enemy  captured  during  liis  successful  attack  near  Sapingneul  (when 
he  took  800  French  prisoners)  the  whole  plan  of  attack  by  three  French  Corps. 
Information  from  G.Q.G.  states  that  a Divn.  had  published  a written  order 
wliich  had  got  down  to  Battahons  indicating  the  whole  plan  of  operations ! 

W^ith  such  carelessness  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid  information  from  reacliing 
the  enemy. 

Wednesday,  April  18.  Letter  dated  April  17,  received  from  Sir  H.  Wilson  from 
Compiegne  (French  G.Q.G.).  On  morning  of  French  battle  he  walked  along 
the  heights  of  S.  side  of  the  Aisne  facing  German  positions.  (On  line  Conde  to 
Pont  d’  Arcis  and  Troyon.)  I know  that  ground  well  of  course.  Wilson  states 
enemy  s position  greatly  strengthened  in  the  two-and-a-half  years  since  we 
left.  So  strong  is  this  front  now  that  Wilson  tliinks  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  attacked. 

There  is  no  doubt,  to  my  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  Army  attack  has 
been  a dead  failure.  The  5 th  Army  on  the  other  hand  got  on  much  better, 
etc.  Petain  (4th  Army)  seems  doing  well  this  morning.”  (Latter  is  attacking 
between  Pounay  and  Aubevine,  East  of  Rfieims). 

G.Q.G.  is  disappointed  and  they  will  look  about  for  some  excuse,  one  of 
them  will  be  that  the  whole  German  Army  is  facing  them,  and  that  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  easing  their  load!  Tliis  would  be  pure  French,  i.e.,  the 
woman  s side  of  their  nature,  wounded  vanity,  jealousy  and  disappointment 
at  their  own  failure  and  our  success.  I don’t  think,  luckily,  that  the  French 
losses  are  very  heavy.  Gen.  Maurice  from  War  Office  came  to  dinner.  He  had 
travelled  from  England  with  the  Prime  Minister  (L.  George).  The  latter  is 
going  to  Italy  to-morrow  with  M.  Ribot  to  take  concerted  action  with  the 
Itffian  Premier  to  try  and  prevent  Russia  from  concluding  a separate  peace 
with  Austria.  L.G.  is  to  be  back  in  Paris  on  Saturday,  and  will  meet  the  French 
Government.  Maurice  had  been  directed  by  L.G.  to  obtain  my  views  on  the 
situation.  M.  Albert  Thomas,  who  hadjust  passed  through  London  on  liis  way 
to  Russia,  had  told  L.G.  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  Government, 
if  the  offensive  operations  near  Soissons  by  the  French  did  not  develop  success- 
fully very  quickly,  to  stop  them,  and  do  nothing  till  1918  when  the  Americans 
would  be  able  to  help. 

I told  M^aurice  to  put  his  questions  on  paper  and  that  I would  address  my 

reply  to  the  C.I.G.S.  He  could  then,  if  the  latter  concurred,  give  it  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

I must  say  at  once  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for  the  French  to  stop 
now.  Just  when  the  Germans  had  committed  the  serious  fault  of  retiring 
meaning  to  avoid  a battle,  but  had  been  forced  to  fight  against  their  will.  The 
enemy  should  be  pressed  everywhere  without  delay  by  all  the  Allies.  If  offen- 
sive operations  are  stopped  in  France,  the  enemy  will  be  given  time  to  recover 
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from  the  blows  he  received  on  the  Somme  at  Verdun,  Arras,  and  now  on  the 
Aisne.  He  will  also  be  able  to  transfer  troops  to  other  theatres  which  will  call 
for  counter  measures  on  our  part.  This  will  mean  increased  demand  on  our 
shipping,  and  help  the  Germans  in  liis  submarine  campaign.  He  would  also 
have  troops  available  for  a threat  against  England. 

Monday,  April  23.  Colonel  Repington  (Military  Correspondent  of  The  Times) 
came  to  dinner  and  stayed  night.  A very  conceited  man. 

Tuesday,  April  24. 1 left  Bavincourt  at  1.30  by  motor  for  Amiens  where  I met 
General  Nivelle  at  3 p.m.  Previous  to  the  meeting  I had  a talk  with  Sir  Henry 
Wilson,  who  told  me  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Nivelle  had  to  carry  out 
his  operations  on  account  of  gossip  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
President  (Poincare)  and  of  individual  members  of  the  Government  and 
jealousies  on  the  part  of  rival  French  Generals.  If  Nivelle  is  replaced  by  another, 
the  latter  wiU  be  in  the  same  position  as  Nivelle  in  two  months’  time.  I also  re- 
ceived a wire  from  Esher  from  Paris  saying  “strong  determination  on  the  part 
of  Minister  of  War  to  make  radical  changes  in  High  Command.”  Nivelle 
arrived  at  Rue  Gloriette  (where  I had  reserved  a quiet  house  for  our  meeting) 
with  a number  of  Officers,  including  Generals  Pont  (his  C.  of  S.),  Franchet 
d’Esperey  (Commanding  Northern  Army  Group),  des  Vallieres,  Colonel 
d’ Aleii^on  and  others.  I thought  it  best  to  have  a private  talk  with  Nivelle  alone 
first  of  all,  so  we  at  once  went  to  a small  room  upstairs  by  ourselves,  and  I put 
my  view  of  the  situation  to  him.  Briefly,  my  points  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  French  Government  had  told  the  British  Prime  Minister  that  if  a 
distinct  success  were  not  obtained  in  the  first  few  days  of  attack  on  the 
Aisne,  they  intended  to  stop  offensive. 

2.  In  view  of  submarine  campaign,  it  was  most  necessary  to  clear  the 
Belgian  Ports  soon,  at  any  rate  before  Autumn. 

3 . This  could  be  done  either  directly  by  operating  from  Ypres,  or  indirectly, 
by  operating  towards  Charleroi-Liege. 

4.  We  are  at  present  carrying  out  the  latter  plan,  and  I am  prepared  to  use 
every  effort  to  break  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  take  Cambrai;  but  for 
this  to  be  successful,  the  continued  action  of  the  French  Army  is  essential. 

5.  I requested  him  to  assure  me  that  the  French  Armies  would  continue  to 
operate  energetically,  because  what  I feared  was  that,  after  the  British 
Army  had  exhausted  itself  in  trying  to  make  Nivelle’s  plan  a success,  the 
French  Govt,  might  stop  the  operations.  I would  then  not  be  able  to  give 
effect  to  the  other  plan,  viz.,  that  of  directly  capturing  the  Northern 
Ports. 

Nivelle  assured  me  that  neither  he  nor  his  Government  had  any  intention  of 
stopping  the  offensive.  He  then  told  me  his  plan,  which  was  to  continue 
operations  on  the  Aisne  until  Rheims  was  safe,  and  that  he  would  place  an 
Army  of  Reserves  on  Franchet’s  left  rear,  which  would  be  available  to  support 
me  too  if  required.  Franchet  would  also  be  given  many  more  guns. 

Lt.-Col.  Buchan  (now  in  charge  of  Information  Office  under  Prime 
Minister)  came  to  dimier.  He  is  anxious  that  Milner,  Lloyd  George  and  I 
should  work  in  the  closest  touch  possible.  I told  him  that  I am  trying  to  work 
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in  harmony  with  Lloyd  George  but  he  has  such  strange  ideas  on  warfare. 
Wednesday,  April  25. 1 wrote  a letter  to  Robertson  urging  the  provision  of  as 
many  Tanks  as  possible,  because  they  are  most  necessary  in  the  battle. 
Thursday,  April  26.  I left  at  9 a.m.  by  motor  for  Paris.  We  lunched  in  the 
Chantilly  Woods  on  the  way  and  got  to  Hotel  Crillon  about  2.30  p.m.  Here  I 
found  a French  StaffOfficer  and  our  Mil.  Attache  (Col.  Leroy  Lewis)  waiting 
for  me.  I saw  they  were  full  of  excitement,  and  I was  asked  to  go  at  once  to  see 
Pamleve  at  the  War  Office,  before  I met  M.Ribot  at  3 p.m.  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay. 
But  I was  to  go  and  see  P.  on  my  own  inspiration— on  no  account  was  I to  say 
that  he  had  asked  me  to  call  on  liim.  I,  of  course,  acquiesced  in  this  httle  French 
way  of  doing  tilings. 

^ M.  Painleve  was  delighted  to  see  me  but  he  appeared  quite  excited,  and  from 
his  conversation  I gathered  that  he  had  almost  persuaded  himself  that  the 
French  had  been  beaten  on  the  Aisne.  He  assured  me  that  whatever  happened, 
the  French  Government  and  Army  would  loyally  discharge  their  duties  to- 
wards the  British  Army:  that  there  would  be  no  change  of  plan:  and  that  the 
offensive  would  be  maintained.  I gathered,  however,  that  he  wished  to  replace 
Nivelle  with  Petain.  I told  liim  of  the  plans  agreed  upon  between  Nivelle  and 
myself  regarding  clearing  the  Belgian  Coast  before  winter.  He  stated  definitely 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  carrying  it  out.  Painleve  was  evidently  anxious 
that  I should  urge  the  dismissal  of  Nivelle.  Hence  his  desire  to  see  me  before  I 
saw  the  Prime  Minister. 

At  3 p.m.  I saw  M^.  Pubot  (the  Prime  Miinister)  at  the  Quai  d^Orsay  (Foreign 
Office).  He  is  a tall,  old  man  of  eighty  years  of  age.  A dear  old  thing,  but  I 
should  think  too  old  to  deal  with  these  tricky  French  politicians.  He  told  me  of 
the  jealousies  existing  amongst  their  Generals— of  the  mutual  complaints  made 
regarding  their  last  attacks  on  the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne.  Already  95,000 
wounded  had  passed  through  their  casualty  hospitals,  and  he  presumed  there 
would  be  over  115,000  casualties.  He  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  was  no 
time  for  making  a change  in  the  Higher  Command.  He  asked  my  opinion.  I 
said  any  change  in  command  during  a battle  was  to  be  deprecated -that  I had 
no  knowledge  of  what  Nivelle  was  supposed  to  have  failed  in,  but  that  I was 
delighted  to  work  with  any  General  whom  the  French  Government  appointed 
as  their  C.  in  C.  He  asked  me  about  Petain  s merits,  but  I,  of  course,  could  not 
dhcuss  this.  I said  I knew  liim  very  slightly,  and  had  not  had  any  opportunity 
his  military  qualities. 

I asked  him  if  I could  assure  my  Government  that  there  was  no  intention  to 
stop  operations  or  modify  the  present  plans  agreed  upon.  He  begged  me  in  the 
strongest  way  possible  to  tell  my  Government  that  there  will  be  no  change 
made  in  the  execution  of  plans,  and  that  nothing  had  yet  been  decided  about 
Nivelle;  he  personally  thought  that  Nivelle  should  remain  on. 

April  26  [War  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig,  I am  hoping  that  you 
have  had  a successful  day  at  Paris.  We  have  heard  several  rumours  here  re- 
cently that  the  French  were  becoming  rather  luke-warm  in  the  execution  of 
tliis  much  talked  of  Nivelle  plan,  but,  as  I did  not  hear  anything  from  you,  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  rumours.  However,  there  must  be  something  in  them 
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or  you  would  not  have  been  asked  to  go  to  Paris.  We  liave  reached  a critical 
stage  of  the  war.  You  and  I have  always  agreed  that  the  West  Front  is  the  main 
front,  and  therefore  everything  that  happpens  there  is  of  main  importance  and 
consequently  we  need  to  do  the  right  thing  there.  It  seems  to  me  the  right 
thing  to  do  is  to  keep  on  fighting  at  present.  I gather  that  we  are  daily  increasing 
our  superiority  over  the  enemy,  and  if  the  French  would  only  play  their  part 
in  proportion  to  their  strength  (having  regard  to  the  fact  that  we  took  over 
more  line  in  order  that  they  might  have  greater  strength)  I tliink  we  might  still 
hope  for  a good  success  and  one  which,  although  it  may  not  be  a great  and 
definite  victory  involving  the  collapse  of  the  German  Army,  may  suffice  for 
our  purposes  and  show  the  enemy  that  he  has  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  going 
on.  I am  greatly  impressed  with  the  success  of  your  operations,  and  I am 
equally  disappointed,  although  I ought  not  to  have  been  in  view  of  our  pre- 
vious experiences,  to  find  that  the  French  begin  to  waver  as  a result  of  one  or 
two  days  of  hard  fighting.  Of  course  there  has  to  be  a great  deal  of  hard  fighting 
before  we  win  through.  The  whole  trouble  is,  I have  always  thought,  Nivelle’s 
48  hours.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  keep  me  informed,  either  by  private 
or  official  letters,  of  your  views  in  order  that  I may  be  ready  to  present  them 
whenever  the  question  comes  up  before  the  War  Cabinet,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
any  day. 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  natural  that  the  War  Cabinet  should  be 
anxious.  The  situation  at  sea  is  very  serious  indeed.  It  has  never  been  so  bad  as 
at  present,  and  Jellicoe  almost  daily  pronounces  it  to  be  hopeless.  There  may 
soon  be  a serious  shortage  of  food  in  this  country,  and  this  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  regard  to  all  theatres  of  war.  For  us  to  stop  fighting  now  would 
seem  to  be  a confession  of  failure,  and  would  allow  the  enemy  to  do  as  he  likes. 
Moreover,  as  we  are  undoubtedly  winning,  we  should  do  well,  provided  the 
French  will  play  their  part.  May  I ask  you  to  at  once  inform  me  whenever  you 
have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  doing  this.  Of  course  I shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Kiggell  if  you  should  not  have  the  time  to  write. 

Friday,  April  27. 1 attended  at  Ministry  of  War  at  8.30  a.m.  and  saw  M.  Painleve. 
Painleve  seemed  much  quieter  and  steadier  this  morning.  I asked  him  definitely 
“Can  I rely  on  the  French  Army  to  go  on  with  the  preparations  for  an  attack 
on  my  right  as  agreed  between  Nivelle  and  myself?”  He  assured  me  that  there 
will  be  no  change  of  plan  in  any  respect,  but  he  asked,  “Do  you  find  any  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Army  in  making  preparations  ?”  I replied  that  when 
a Commander  is  uncertain  about  his  own  position  as  a Commander,  the  orders 
wliich  he  issues,  and  the  way  they  are  carried  out  by  his  troops  are  never  the 
same  as  if  he  were  confident  of  himself  and  received  the  confidence  of  his 
Government.  He  replied  that  he  would  see  to  that,  but  in  any  case,  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  their  preparations. 

I fancy  that  he  (Painleve)  rather  looks  upon  himself  as  C.  in  C.  now.  In  any 
case,  he  begged  me  to  come  frequently  to  Paris  to  see  him  whenever  the  state 
of  the  operations  permitted.  He,  for  his  part,  would  also  come  to  my  H.Q.  to 
see  me. 

Altogether  my  visit,  I think,  has  been  fruitful,  and  I left  the  Minister  of  War 
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much  more  confident  of  ultimate  victory  than  wlien  I saw  him  yesterday.  At 
the  same  time  I do  not  wish  my  relations  to  become  very  close  with  the  French 
Minister  of  War  because  in  order  that  our  field  operations  may  be  successful,  it 
is  essential  that  I should  work  in  closely  with  the  French  C.  in  C.  and  the 
G.Q.G.  In  other  words,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  French  High  Com- 
mand, and  not  with  the  French  Politicians. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  came  to  see  me  as  I was  starting.  He  told  me  that  he  was 
recently  in  Paris  for  a few  days’  leave  “under  another  name.”  I said  that  I 
thought  he  was  quite  right  to  move  about  and  see  people  in  a natural  way,  that 
he  should  study  human  beings  and  move  with  the  times.  This  was  aU  the  more 
necessary  in  view  of  the  wave  of  revolutionary  feelings  which  were  now  so 
noticeable  in  Europe  against  ruling  dynasties. 

Saturday,  April  28.  Esher  wires  from  Paris  that  “French  Government  settled 
last  night  to  change  NiveUe.  Bad  feeling  created  by  injudicious  meddling  from 
London  during  past  24  hours.  Otherwise  N.  might  have  been  saved  by  a 
compromise.” 

April  29  (G.H.Q.),  Haig  to  Sir  William  Robertson.  Many  thanks  for  yours  of 
28th.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  that  at  last  you  see  your  way  to  withdrawing 
troops  from  Salonika. 

Our  plans  in  France  will  want  careful  handling.  But  my  difficulties  are  for 
the  moment  increased  by  my  not  knowing  who  is  the  French  C.  in  C. ! To- 
night I hear  Petain  is  to  be  “Adgt.  General  or  C.I.G.S.,  with  NiveUe  stiU  in 
command  in  France.” 

But  whoever  the  nominal  or  actual  C.  in  C.  may  be,  we  wiU  be  confronted 
with  one  and  the  same  policy,  namely,  that  of  the  French  Government.  Their 
pohey,  I feel  pretty  certain,  is  to  be  based  on  avoiding  losses  while  waiting  for 
American  reinforcements.  Petain  caUs  it  the  “Aggressive  Defensive,”  and 
doubtless  in  his  mind  he  figures  the  British  Army  doing  the  aggressive  work, 
while  the  French  Army  “squats”  on  the  Defensive ! 

I shall  send  you  a paper  to-morrow  night  giving  my  views  on  the  situation. 
Meantime,  I think  the  time  has  now  come  for  me  talong  up  our  “alternative 
plan”  in  earnest,  and  to  this  end  we  should  ask  the  French  to  reheve  some  of  our 
Divisions  on  our  right,  while  we  relieve  their  Divisions  on  the  Belgian  coast. 
But  pressure  on  the  German  Army  must  not  be  relaxed  in  the  meantime.  This 
seems  to  me  of  first  importance  for  the  success  of  our  plan. 

If  I caimot  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  French  C.  in  C.  (whoever  he  may 
be !)  in  this  matter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  settle  the  question  at  the  Conference. 
Monday,  April  30. 1 rode  back  to  Bavincourt  with  Gen.  Gough,  who  stayed  to 
lunch.  It  was  nice  riding  across  the  fields,  soil  nice  and  dry.  The  season  is  so  late 
that  buds  are  only  just  beginning  to  show.  Yet  the  day  was  hot ! 

After  lunch  I explained  to  Gough  that  I am  preparing  for  the  Ypres  opera- 
tions, and  that  he  would  command  the  northern  half  of  those  operations,  in- 
cluding the  landing  force.  He  must  keep  this  absolutely  secret,  but  is  to  study 
the  scheme  which  Col.  McMullen  (his  former  Staff  Officer)  would  explain  to 
him.  Admiral  Bacon  is  attending  a trial  of  “Tanks”  to-day,  so  I sent  Gough  off 
at  once  to  Eris  (Tank  H.Q.)  to  see  the  Admiral  and  McMullen. 
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Telegram  from  Robertson  that  War  Cabinet  “of  opinion  that  French  do 
not  really  mean  business.”  “W.O.  feel  that  we  do  not  know  where  we  are.” 

So  L.  George  proposes  to  visit  Paris  this  week  and  wishes  me  to  meet  him 
there. 

I reply  by  wire  giving  my  views  and  stating  I am  sending  memo  on  situation 

by  King  s Messenger  to-morrow.  I recommended  consideration  of  it  before 
visit  to  Paris. 

Tuesday,  May  1. 1 sent  Memo,  by  King’s  Messenger  to-day  to  War  Cabinet  on 
the  Present  situation  and  future  plans.”  The  guiding  principles  are  those 
which  have  proved  successful  in  war  from  time  immemorial,  viz.,  that  the 
first  step  must  always  be  to  wear  down  the  enemy’s  power  of  resistance  and  to 
continue  to  do  so  until  he  is  so  weakened  that  he  will  be  imable  to  withstand 
a decisive  blow;  then  with  all  one’s  forces  to  deliver  the  decisive  blow  and 
finally  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory. 

The  enemy  has  already  been  weakened  appreciably,  but  time  is  required  to 
wear  down  liis  great  numbers  of  troops.  The  situation  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the 
decisive  blow,  ^^^^e  must  therefore  continue  to  wear  down  the  enemy  until 
his  power  of  resistance  has  been  further  reduced. 

The  cause  of  Gen.  Nivelle’s  comparative  failure  appears  primarily  to  have 
been  a miscalculation  in  this  respect,  and  the  remedy  now  is  to  return  to  wear- 
ing down  methods  for  a further  period,  the  duration  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
calculated. 

I recommended  that  the  pause  wliich  is  forced  upon  us  in  vigorous  offensive 
operations  be  utilised  to  complete  measures  for  clearing  the  coast  tliis  summer. 

Success  seems  reasonably  possible.  It  will  give  valuable  results  on  land  and 
sea.  If  full  measure  of  success  is  not  gained,  we  shall  be  attacking  the  enemy  on 
a front  where  he  cannot  refuse  to  fight,  and  our  purpose  of  wearing  liim  down 
will  be  given  effect  to.  We  shall  be  direcdy  covering  our  own  most  important 
commumcations,  and  even  a partial  success  will  considerably  improve  our 
defensive  positions  in  the  Ypres  sahent.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the 
heavy  wastage  which  must  occur  there  next  winter  as  in  the  past,  if  our  troops 
hold  the  same  positions. 

Telegram  from  Robertson  asking  me  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  and  liim- 
self  in  Paris  on  Thursday  afternoon.  I reply  in  the  affirmative.  I also  arrange  for 
a meeting  on  Thursday  morning  with  Gen.  Petain  in  Paris,  so  that  I shall  have 
time  to  think  over  what  the  French  can  and  will  do  before  putting  my  pro- 
posals to  Lloyd  George. 
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Dealings  with  Petain- Conference  at  Paris-Lloyd  George’s  speeches -Haig’s  letter  to 
Petain-Lloyd  George  warns  Haig-Plans  for  Passchendaele- Meeting  with  Petain-Haig 
and  Wilson-Manpower-Despondency  of  the  French-Discussion  with  Mr.  Churchill- 
Haig  urges  need  for  an  offensive -News  of  the  French  Mutinies -Battle  of  Messines- 
Candour  of  Petain. 

This  and  thefolloiuing  chapter  deal  with  the  same  theme,  the  plans  for  the  cele- 
brated Flanders  offensive  of  summer,  1917,  usually  described  as  ‘"the  Passchen- 
daele Campaign  ’ : a suitable  occasion  has  therefore  come  for  discussing  at  some 
length  this  most  controversial  topic.  No  other  event  in  Haig’s  career  has  caused  a more 
bitter  dispute;  and  even  to-day,  voices  rise  and  faces  darken  when  the  rights  and  ivrongs 
of  Haig’s  decision  are  debated.  The  enormous  losses,  the  perpetual  mud,  the  appalling 
conditions  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  all  combine  to  lend  a sinister  tone  to  the  very 
name  of  Passchendaele.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Haig’s  enemies  have  made  his  strategy 
in  Flanders  the  target  for  their  keenest  shafts,  nor  that  his  supporters  have  felt  him  to  be 
more  vulnerable  here  than  at  any  other  stage  of  his  career. 

It  is  well  to  be  clear  from  the  start  that  Haig’s  papers  cannot  throw  any  light  on 
some  features  of  this  controversy:  the  ultimate  strategical justiffcationfor  the  campaign, 
the  tactics  employed,  the  choice  of  Gough’s  Fifth  Army  for  the  assault,  the  relative 
casualties  of  the  two  sides,  the  question  of  the  weather  and  the  terrain,  all  these  are 
problems,  much  disputed,  but  we  cannot  expect  to  find  any  conclusive  answer  by  reading 
Haig’s  diary  and  contemporary  memoranda.  They  are  problems  which  can  only  be 
solved  by  taking  into  account  the  whole  military  situation  and  ranging  into  far  wider 
fields  than  is  possible  for  a book  which  seeks  merely  to  present  the  picture  as  it  appeared 
to  Haig. 

But  on  one  important  and  equally  controversial  question,  Haig’ s papers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  shed  some  light:  what  were  his  motives  for  undertaking  the  campaign?  His 
enemies  have  alleged  that  he  acted  from  a blind  conviction  that  by  prolonged  frontal 
assaults,  even  in  a quagmire,  he  could  break  through  the  German  line  and  achieve  total 
victory;  that  only  Haig’s  obstinacy  caused  the  British  Army  to  persist  in  a hopeless 
offensive;  and  that  the  correct  strategy  was  to  wait  on  the  defensive  throughout  1917, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  in  the  following  year.  All  other  motives,  even  where 
they  have  Haig’s  own  authority,  are  dismissed  as  belated  and  disingenuous  excuses  for  a 
campaign  which,  it  is  hinted,  even  Haig  came  to  regard  as  a blunder  in  retrospect. 

The  reader  will  form  his  own  opinion  of  Haig’s  motives  from  reading  the  next  two 
chapters.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  will  regard  the  sweeping  statements  outlined  above  as  an 
adequate  explanation.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  for  opposite  reasons,  both  the  detrac- 
tors and  the  supporters  of  Haig  have  over-simplified  what  was  in  fact  a complicated 
situation.  Haig  did  not  act  from  any  single  motive  and  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  precisely 
how  far  he  was  influenced  by  this  or  that  consideration.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
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indicate  hricjiy  what  secinjrom  Haig’s  papers  to  have  been  the  principal  reasons  for 
his  decision.  There  are  at  least  three. 

W undoubtedly  hoped  for  a real  victory,  leading  perhaps  to  the  complete 
dejeat  of  the  German  Army,  or  at  any  rate  the  liberation  of  Belgium.  He  had  long 
wanted  to  attack  in  this  sector,  if  only  because  a success  in  Flanders  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  wiling  back  the  whole  of  the  German  right  wing;  whereas  success  further  south 
all  too  often  merely  meant  the  creation  of  a dangerous  salient  in  the  enemy  line.  He  was, 
moreover  by  nature  optimistic  and  had  high  hopes  of  success.  This  much  may  be  con- 
ceded to  his  opponents. 

(2)  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of  complete  victory,  Haig  was  under  strong 
pressure  to  achieve  the  more  limited  objective  of  compelling  the  Germans  to  abandon  the 
Belgian  ports.  The  submarine  campaign  was  producing  the  greatest  despondency  at  the 
Admiralty.  (See  Diary  of  June  20  for  Jellicoe’s  views),  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
capture  of  the  Belgian  ports  would  greatly  diminish  the  danger  from  the  U-boats  (see 
Diary  of  June  19).  It  may  be  that  Naval  opinion  was  unduly  pessimistic  and  attached 
too  much  importance  to  the  Belgian  ports,  but  Haig  could  not  be  expected  to  disregard 
such  statements.  Taken  at  their  face  value  they  provided  in  their  own  right,  a strong- 
indeed,  a sufficient— motive for  the  Flanders  offensive. 

(3)  The  condition  of  the  French  Army  seems  to  have  been  a further  reason  for  avoid- 
ing a purely  defensive  policy  in  the  summer  of  1917.  The  failure  ofNivelle’s  offensive 
produced  general  demoralisation  and  widespread  mutinies  in  the  French  Army.  There 
was  therefore  every  reason  to  keep  the  Germans  fully  engaged  and  to  prevent  them 
launching  an  attack  upon  tne  French  at  a time  when  a real  danger  existed  of  a complete 
debacle.  In  retrospect  Haig  attributed  great  importance  to  this  danger.  It  has,  however, 
been  argued  that  he  did  not  take  such  a sombre  view  of  the  French  Army  at  the  time, 
and  that  he  only  invented  this  motive  long  afterwards  as  a belated  excuse.  The  case 
against  this  argument  is  given  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  53-5,  under  the  general  heading 
of  Haig  s relations  with  the  French,  and  there  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here.  It  is  enough 
to  refer  the  reader  to  certain  extracts  from  Haig’s  papers,  most  of  which  are  published 
herejoi  the  first  time-the  Diary  offline  2 and  June  7,  Haig’s  memorandum  of June 
12,  together  ivith  Robertson’s  reply  of  June  13,  the  Diary  of  June  28,  September 
land  September  19.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  far  Haig  was  influenced  by  feat 

1 ^ ^ but  it  is  hardly  plausible  in  the  face  of  these  entries  to  maintain 

that  this  consideration  had  no  effect  upon  him,  or  that  he  only  invented  it  long  after 
the  IV ar  was  over.  ^ 


There  remains,  however,  a further  problem.  Haig’s  supporters  cannot  deny  the 
undoubted  fact  that  Haig  never  passed  on  his  fears  of  French  weakness  to  the  War 
Cabinet  or  used  them  as  an  argument  to  convert  Lloyd  George.  On  the  contrary  he 
seems  to  have  based  his  case  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  very  opposite  grounds,  and  to 
have  asserted  that  the  French  would  give  him  adequate  support.  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  this  contradiction  ? It  is  true  that  Petain  apparently  informed  Haig  of  the  French 
mutinies  under  a pledge  of  secrecy,  and  that  in  the  past  Haig  had  been  more  than 
doubtful  about  the  security  or  discretion  of  members  of  the  Cabinet;  perhaps  this  is  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  his  silence. 

But  it  IS  possible,  though  purely  a matter  of  surmise,  that  another  reason  existed 
Lloyd  George  had  emphasised  that  a British  offensive  should  only  be  undertaken  if  the 
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French  were  genuinely  prepared  to  give  active  support.  {See  Diary  of  May  14).  If 
Haig  had  told  him  that  an  important  reason  for  attacking  was  the  dangerous  weakness 
of  the  French,  Lloyd  George  s reaction  might  well  have  been  to  veto  the  whole  offensive 
on  the  ground  that,  without  French  support,  it  had  no  chance  of  success.  It  may  he, 
therefore,  that  Haig  deliberately  kept  silent  about  French  weakness  knowing  that, 
although  he  personally  regarded  it  as  an  additional  reason  for  attacking,  the  Prime 
Minister  would  probably  take  exactly  the  opposite  view.  It  is  no  doubt  deplorable  that 
Haig’s  mistrust  of  the  Prime  Minister  could  have  reached  such  a pitch,  but  after  the 
doubleffaced  policy  of  Lloyd  George  at  Calais,  the  blame  can  scarcely  be  put  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  Haig.  In  any  case,  hoivever,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  theory  is 
based  purely  on  guess-work-there  is  no  evidence  in  Haig’s  papers  either  to  support  or 
to  refute  it. 

Such  then  appear  to  have  been  Haig’ s principal  reasons  for  launching  the  Passchen- 
daele  Campaign.  It  is  no  part  of  this  book  to  judge  how  far  they  were  good  or  bad 
reasons.  That  problem  can  be  left  to  the  future  historians  of  the  First  World  War.  But 
this  and  the  following  chapter  should  do  something  at  least  to  solve  the  vexed  question 
of  what  Haig  himself  had  in  mind  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and  so  supply  some  of  the 
data  upon  which  these  future  historians  may  base  their  judgments. 

This  chapter  carries  Haig’s  diary  down  to  the  successful  capture  by  Plumer  s 
Second  Army  of  the  Messines-Wytschaete  ridge  on  June  7,  an  operation  which  was 
deemed  to  be  the  essential  preliminary  to  the  launching  of  the  main  assault. 

For  further  remarks  on  the  Passchendaele  Campaign,  see  Appendix  “B”,  which  is 
an  extract  from  the  document  deposited  by  Haig  at  the  British  Museum. 

Thursday,  May  3 . At  10  .am.  I called  on  Gen.  Petain  at  liis  Office  in  the  Invalides. 
The  same  room  as  that  in  which  I was  received  by  Gen.  Joffre  in  June,  1914, 
before  the  war.  Petain  took  over  the  duties  of  a new  appointment  yesterday, 
viz.,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  NiveUe  is  practically  ousted,  but  for  the  present 
will  receive  orders  from  Petain  imtil  some  suitable  post,  probably  Russia,  wiU 
be  found  for  him. 

I had  a long  talk  with  Petain.  He  was  Professor  of  Infantry  tactics  at  the 
French  Staff  College,  and  is  a very  capable  soldier  according  to  all  accounts.  I 
put  my  case,  more  or  less,  as  follows : 

Are  we  agreed  on  the  principle  that  the  enemy  must  first  be  worn  out  before 
a decisive  attack  is  launched  and  a pursuit  begun? 

Next  as  to  method:  I aim  at  capturing  and  consolidating  as  much  ground  as 
can  be  prepared  beforehand  by  our  Artillery.  Then  to  push  on  advanced 
guards.  At  the  same  time  we  bring  forward  guns  in  preparation  for  another 
advance.  The  advancing  troops  will  probably  soon  be  held  up  but  as  the  wearing 
out  process  of  the  enemy’s  forces  continues,  a moment  will  come  when  our 
advanced  guards  and  Cavalry  will  be  able  to  progress  for  much  longer  dis- 
tances until  a real  decision  is  rushed. 

Then  coming  to  my  actual  plan;  I am  disposing  my  troops  on  a front  oppo- 
site the  Drocourt-Queant  Line,  and  the  Hindenburg  Line  (as  far  S.  as  St. 
Quentin)  from  which  I can  at  once  advance  to  the  attack,  if  the  French  have 
the  means  and  the  intention  to  continue  their  present  plan. 
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^ If  they  caiuiot  continue  the  battle  then  we  must  evolve  another  plan. 
General  Petain  showed  me  his  last  reports.  According  to  these  there  are  to-day 
35>ooo  men  in  the  Depots  to  meet  wastage.  This,  he  said,  must  mean  that 
each  month  one  French  Division  must  disappear,  unless  the  Americans  can  be 

induced  to  send  over  men  to  enlist  in  French  Army.  Petain  has  a scheme  for 
this  however. 

Finally,  I explained  my  plan  and  stated  that  I hoped  that  the  French  could 
support  me  in  two  ways. 

(a)  By  relieving  six  British  Divisions;  and 

(b)  By  continuing  to  press  the  enemy  and  hold  him  in  their  front  and  so  pre- 
^ vent  him  sending  large  reserves  to  meet  the  British  attack. 

Petain  replied  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  my  views  and  plans.  The  one 
difficulty  was  the  question  of  efectives.  But  he  would  consider  the  question 
and  let  me  have  his  reply  in  writing.  He  was  anxious  to  do  his  utmost  to  help 
me  in  every  possible  way. 

I found  him  most  clear-headed  and  easy  to  discuss  things  with.  There  is 
always  the  difficulty,  however  (which  one  has  always  had  in  agreements  with 
the  French)  to  know  to  what  extent  we  can  depend  on  the  French  to  carry  out 
their  attacks. 

In  this  case,  if  the  French  do  not  act  vigorously,  the  enemy  will  be  free  to 
transfer  his  reserves  to  oppose  our  attacks  in  the  north. 

At  9.30  p.m.  I saw  the  Prime  Minister  with  Gen.  Robertson.  The  former  is 
afraid  that  the  French  Government  is  not  going  to  act  offensively ! He  is  here, 
he  says,  to  press  whatever  plan  Robertson  and  I decide  on.  Rather  a changed 
attitude  for  him  to  adopt  since  the  Calais  Conference. 

Friday,  May  4.  Fine  hot  day.  At  10  a.m.  I attend  Conference  at  Gen.  Petain’s 
Office.  Present,  Generals  Petain,  Nivelle,  Allouain,  Robertson  Maurice 
Kiggell  and  myself  We  agreed : 

1.  To  continue  the  offensive  to  full  extent  of  our  power. 

2.  British  will  make  the  mam  attack  and  French  will  support  us  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  both  by  taking  over  some  of  our  Line,  and 
by  attacking  vigorously  to  wear  out  and  retain  the  enemy  on ’their 
front. 

3.  Plan  to  be  kept  a perfect  secret.  Governments  not  to  be  told  any  details 
concerning  the  place  or  date  of  any  attack,  only  the  principles. 

At  12.30  we  were  entertained  to  lunch  by  M.  Ribot  (President  du  Conseil) 
at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Madame  Ribot  received  the  guests.  She  is  an  American 
and  told  me  that  she  had  been  in  France  fifty-two  years.  Old  Ribot  is  75,  she 
said.  I sat  on  his  right  at  lunch  (L.G.  was  next  to  Madame  Ribot,  who  was  the 
only  lady  present)  and  certainly  the  old  man  had  a good  appetite ! In  spite  or 
food  restrictions  we  were  given  a real  democratic  feast. 

After  lunch  I walked  with  L.G.  across  the  Seine  to  the  trees  of  the  Champs 
Elysees,  expecting  Robertson  to  join  us  under  the  shade  for  the  day  was  very 
hot.  WuUy,  however,  found  the  combination  of  new  breeches,  riding  boots, 
a big  lunch  and  the  hot  sun  too  much  for  him  to  face  a walk ! So  he  got  into  a 
car  after  walking  a few  yards  and  went  direct  to  the  hotel. We  accordingly 
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went  and  joined  him  there,  and  the  Prime  Minister  discussed  the  situation  with 
us  in  the  sitting-room. 

At  3 p.m.  the  Conference  met  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  Gt.  Britain  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  with  Gen.  Robertson, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  and  myself,  while  for  France  were  M.  Ribot,  M.  Painleve 
(Minister  of  War),  Bourgeois,  Admiral  Lacaze,  with  Generals  Petain  and 
Nivelle.  The  two  Generals  agreed  to  and  accepted  a document  drawn  up  by 
Robertson  giving  the  results  of  this  morning’s  meeting  to  which  all  the 
Generals  gave  their  assent  previously. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  two  excellent  speeches  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  no  pretensions  to  be  a strategist,  that  he  left  that  to  his  military  advisers, 
that  I,  as  C.  in  C.  of  the  British  Forces  in  France  had  full  power  to  attack  where 
and  when  I thought  best.  He  (Mr.  L.G.)  did  not  wish  to  know  the  plan,  or 
where  or  when  any  attack  would  take  place.  Briefly,  he  wished  the  French 
Government  to  treat  their  Commanders  on  the  same  lines.  His  speeches  were 
quite  excellent. 

M.  Pdbot  replied  and  quite  agreed,  but  mentioned  the  great  losses  of  the 
French  Army  since  the  war  began.  M.  Painleve  also  spoke  and  said  that  his 
views  had  been  misinterpreted.  He  was  all  in  favour  of  an  offensive,  but  only 
differed  from  those  who  planned  the  last  attacks  in  the  question  of  methods  of 
execution.  He  concurred  in  the  necessity  for  putting  in  large  attacks  but  on 
wide  fronts  with  limited  objectives. 

The  Conference  passed  off  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and  all  stated  that  they 
were  united  in  the  determination  to  attack  vigorously,  and  carry  on  the  war 
‘ jusqu’  au  bout.” 

May  5,  Haig  to  C.  in  C.  French  Armies  of  the  North  and  North  East.  As  agreed 
to  at  the  Conferences  held  in  Paris  yesterday,  I beg  to  communicate  to  you  now 
my  proposals  in  greater  detail  and  to  request  to  be  informed  whether,  and,  if 
so,  when,  you  can  give  me  the  necessary  assistance. 

I feel  sure  you  realise  the  great  importance  to  all  the  Allies  of  making  a great 
effort  to  clear  the  Belgian  coast  this  summer.  The  enemy’s  submarine  opera- 
tions have  become  such  a serious  menace  to  the  sea  communications,  on  wliich 
all  the  Allies  are  so  dependent  for  many  of  their  requirements,  that  the  need  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  the  use  of  the  Belgian  ports  is  of  the  highest  importance 
and  demands  a concentration  of  effort.  The  forces  at  my  disposal  are  insuffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  undertake  the  operations  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  I therefore,  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  relieve  the  troops  on  a portion 
of  my  front.  To  enable  you  to  do  this  with  a minimum  of  inconvenience, 
however,  and  to  avoid  delay,  I propose  to  divide  my  operations  into  two 
phases  as  explained  below. 

I also  intend  to  keep  the  enemy  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  point  of  attack,  as  long 
as  possible,  by  continuing  my  present  operations  so  far  as  is  in  my  power:  and  I 
rely  confidently  on  the  co-operation  of  the  French  Armies  on  the  lines  ex- 
plained to  me  yesterday  by  you  and  General  Petain. 

The  general  course  of  action  I propose  is  as  follows : 

My  operations  in  the  immediate  future  will  consist  in 
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(a)  Continuing  to  engage  and  wear  out  the  enemy  on  my  present  battle- 
front  (Arras -Vimy)  by  attacking  definite  local  objectives  from  time  to 
time  with  such  forces  as  I can  make  available  for  this  purpose. 

(h)  Concentrating  a force  of  sixteen  divisions  and  an  adequate  amount  of 
artillery  with  a view  to  the  delivery  of  an  attack  on  the  Messines-Wyts- 
CHAETE  Ridge  during  the  first  days  of  June,  This  attack  will  have  as  its 
object  the  capture  of  the  high  ground  and  observation,  thus  securing  the 
right  flank  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  undertaking  of  larger  opera- 
tions at  a subsequent  date  directed  towards  the  clearance  of  the  Belgian 
coast. 

Sunday,  May  6.  The  Prime  Minister  (Lloyd  George)  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
Colonel  Hankey  arrived  from  Paris  and  stayed  with  me.  The  P.M.  was  parti- 
cularly pleased  with  his  visit  to  Paris  because  he  felt  that  he  had  heartened  up 
the  French,  and  got  them  to  do  what  he  wanted.  He  seemed  quite  converted 
in  his  views  about  the  British  Army,  was  loud  in  its  praises,  and  heartily  con- 
gratulated me  on  the  success  of  my  operations.  If  we  had  been  “held  up”  like 
the  French,  he  does  not  know  what  would  have  happened ! L.G.  said  that  he 
was  anxious  to  help  us  in  every  way.  I gave  him  notes  of  our  requirements  in 
guns,  aeroplanes,  etc,,  and  he  is  to  do  his  best  to  ensure  what  is  needed  being 
provided  forthwith. 

Monday,  May  7. 1 presided  at  a Conference  of  Army  Commanders  at  Doullens 
at  II  a.m.  All  five  Army  Commanders  and  their  senior  Staff  Officers  were 
present. 

I explained  the  results  of  the  recent  conference  in  Paris,  and  the  movements 
which  will  now  be  made  by  the  British  Forces  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Generals  in  Paris  (see  diaries  of  April  30  and  May 
3 and  4). 

I got  back  to  Bavincourt  a little  before  2 o’clock.  General  Geddes  (my 
Director-General  of  Transportation)  came  in  time  for  lunch  and  stayed  the 
night.  He  is  required  now  to  join  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  latter  seems 
unable  to  provide  itself  with  what  is  necessary.  I have  arranged  that  although 
Geddes  wiU  become  a “Lord  of  the  Admiralty,”  he  will  remain  as  a “con- 
sultant on  railway  questions”  attached  to  my  Staff. 

Geddes’  organisation  of  the  railways  (both  broad  gauge  and  light)  and  of 
the  roads,  ports,  etc.,  has  proved  a great  success.  I am  very  greatly  indebted  to 
him  for  all  that  he  has  done. 

I gather  from  G.’s  conversation  that  even  now  after  nearly  three  years  of  war, 
our  mines  (submarine)  are  not  effective.  That  the  Admiralty  expect  to  win 
without  fighting  or  running  risks,  that  old  inefficient  officers  are  seldom  re- 
moved, and  that  altogether  our  Naval  arrangements  are  most  unsatisfactory. 
May  7,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Yours  of  Sunday  from  Windsor  has  just  arrived, 
I am  delighted  to  see  that  you  were  having  such  a happy  time.  But  you 
don’t  mention  Milner  as  being  of  the  party,  though  the  papers  show  that  he 
Vv^as  there.  He  is  the  strongest  member  of  the  War  Cabinet  as  well  as  being  the 
best  informed, 

I met  Jellicoe  in  Paris-and  as  you  know,  I met  him  in  London  two  or  three 
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times -I  am  afraid  lie  does  not  impress  me -Indeed,  he  strikes  me  as  being  an 
old  woman ! 

In  fact,  the  Admiralty  is  in  such  need  that  my  Director-General  of  Trans- 
portation, Geddes,  is  going  there. 

I think  he  ought  really  to  be  put  in  Carson’s  place  as  the  latter  is  worn  out. 

Lloyd  George  went  off  this  morning-thoroughly  delighted  with  his  visit  here. 
May  8,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Geddes  left  me  to-day.  Such  a good  fellow  and 
has  been  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  Army  in  the  matter  of  railways,  roads, 
docks,  etc.  He  is  very  sorry  to  go.  Would  you  kindly  have  a nice  photo  of  me 
framed  in  silver  and  give  it  to  him  ? And  get  one  of  him  for  our  house.  His  name 
is  Sir  Eric  Geddes. 

I see  you  say  that  you  tliink  H.M.  was  the  cause  of  Lloyd  George’s  change 
in  feelings  towards  me  in  the  Army ! I fear  that  he  has  changed  solely  because 
the  Army  has  been  successful,  and  he  must  keep  in  with  successful  people. 
Monday,  May  14.  General  Sir  H.  Wilson  from  Compiegne  arrived  to  stay.  He 
explained  the  situation  at  French  G.Q.G.  There  have  been  constant  changes 
both  in  the  OfEcers  proposed  for  C.  in  C.  and  for  Chief  of  General  Staff,  as 
well  as  in  their  respective  duties.  On  Thursday  last  it  was  aU  arranged  that 
Petain  should  be  C.  in  C.  with  Foch,  C.G.S.  But  next  day  all  was  changed,  and 
Nivelle  was  left  as  C.  in  C.  with  Petain  in  Paris  as  C.G.S. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  there  is  no  one  in  a position  to  direct  and  give  orders. 
The  result  is  that  I have  not  yet  received  a reply  to  a letter  wliich  I wrote  on  the 
5th  inst.  to  the  “C.  in  C.  French  Armies”.  Tliis  letter  was  sent  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  arrived  at  the  Paris  Conference  on  May  3 and  con- 
tained my  proposals  for  giving  effect  to  the  proposals  then  agreed  to  by  the 
French  and  British  Generals.  I had  arranged  by  NiveUe’s  request  to  meet  him 
in  Amiens  to-morrow  morning,  but  at  dinner-time  I received  a telephone 
message  from  liim  requesting  me  to  cancel  the  engagement  because  the  whole 
position  of  affairs  seemed  so  obscure.  In  fact,  I gather  that  he  is  miable  to 
answer  my  letter,  and  cannot  really  say  what  the  French  Army  will  and  can  do ! 

In  reply  to  my  message  to  C.I.G.S.  I received  the  following:  “Prime 
Minister  desires  me  to  remind  you  of  War  Cabinet’s  intentions  to  support 
your  policy  as  was  in  fact  done  by  liim  at  the  recent  Paris  Conference,  but 
on  express  condition  that  the  French  also  play  their  full  part  as  agreed  upon 
at  our  Conference  with  Nivelle  and  Petain.  He  is  anxious  that  you  should 
clearly  realise  this  in  your  discussion  with  Nivelle,  because  Cabinet  could 
never  agree  to  our  incurring  heavy  losses  with  comparatively  small  gains, 
wliich  would  obviously  be  the  result  unless  French  co-operate  whole- 
heartedly, Chief  of  Imperial  Staff”. 

This  telegram  is  evidently  meant  to  strengthen  my  hand  at  my  conference 
with  Nivelle  wliich  was  fixed  for  to-morrow  but  is  now  postponed. 

Wednesday,  May  16.  The  new  C.  in  C.  of  the  French  Armies  (Petain),  asked  me 
to  meet  him  at  Amiens  at  3 p.ni.,  Friday.  I replied,  certainly,  provided  that  he 
had  really  the  power  to  decide  on  the  action  of  the  French  Armies  in  combina- 
tion with  the  British.  Here  we  are  at  the  i6th  May  and  I have  not  yet  received  a 
reply  to  my  letter  of  the  5th  instant. 
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May  16,  Haig  to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  {Sir  William  Robertson). 
In  reply  to  your  (telegram)  of  May  12th,  my  views  on  the  present  situation,  as 
affecting  the  operations  of  the  Armies  under  my  command,  are  as  follows : 

The  opinions  expressed  in  my  No.  O.  A.  D.  428  of  May  ist,  still  hold  good, 
viz. : that  action  of  a wearing  down  character  must  be  continued ; that  pressure 
on  the  present  offensive  front  must  be  gradually  relaxed;  and  that  my  efforts 
must  be  concentrated  on  completing  preparations  for  clearing  the  coast  this 
summer. 

My  action  since 
above  stated  views. 

Just  sufficient  pressure  on  the  Arras  front  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
weakening  his  forces  there  is  still  being  maintained  and  the  enemy’s  frequent 
counter-attacks  have  assisted  appreciably  in  wearing  down  his  strength. 

Similar  counter-attacks  with  similar  results  also  continue  to  be  directed 
against  the  positions  recently  captured  by  the  French  and  they  serve  the  purpose 
I have  in  view  almost  as  well  as  offensive  activity  by  the  French.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  enemy’s  efforts  to  recapture  these  positions-especially  the 
Chemin  des  Dames  - will  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  perhaps  increased  in 
strength ; but  even  if  this  should  not  be  so,  I feel  sure  that,  when  the  question  of 
command  has  been  finally  settled,  the  French  Armies  will  not  fail  to  maintain 
the  degree  of  offensive  activity  promised  by  the  French  Government  at  the 
recent  Paris  Conference. 

The  Italians  are  already  committed  to  an  offensive  although  I am  not  yet 
aware  what  results  may  be  expected  from  it. 

The  only  question  I have  to  consider  now,  therefore,  is  how  far,  if  at  all, 
the  situation  in  Russia,  as  described  in  your  memorandum,  may  necessitate 
any  alteration  or  modification  in  my  plans  for  the  immediate  future.^ 

In  view  of  this  and  other  uncertainties  in  the  existing  situation,  I had 
already  decided  to  divide  my  operations  for  the  clearance  of  the  Belgian  coast 
into  two  phases,  the  first  of  which  will  aim  only  at  capturing  certain  dominat- 
ing positions  in  my  immediate  front,  possession  of  which  will  be  of  considerable 
value  subsequently  whether  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes. 

Preparations  for  the  execution  of  this  first  phase  are  well  advanced  and 
the  action  intended  is  of  a definite  and  limited  nature,  in  which  a decision  will 
be  obtained  a few  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  Russian  situation  will  develop  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  enable  the  enemy  to  mass  forces  large  enough  to  render  it  useless  to 
enter  on  the  execution  of  this  first  phase,  but  if  he  should  succeed  in  doing  so, 

^Early  in  March  the  Tsarist  regime  was  overthrown  as  a result  of  a bloodless  revolution. 
It  was  replaced  by  a Provisional  Government  of  Liberals  and  Sociahsts  headed  by 
Kerensky.  At  first  the  Western  AUies  welcomed  tliis  change  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  a “Liberal”  Russia  would  fight  with  renewed  zest  against  German  tyranny. 
Kerensky  indeed  favoured  such  a pohcy,  but  he  was  unable  to  carry  it  out.  Brussilov’s 
last  offensive,  launched  in  Galicia  on  July  i was  a fiasco.  Increasing  chaos  reigned  in 
Russia.  Early  in  November  Lenin  and  Trotsky  overthrew  the  Provisional  Government 
and  set  up  the  Bolshevik  Committee.  By  now  Russia  was  for  all  practical  purposes  out  of 
the  war.  In  March,  1918,  the  Bolsheviks  made  peace  with  Germany. 


May  1st  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  guided  by  the 
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it  will  be  within  my  power  up  to  the  last  moment  to  abandon  the  intended 
attack. 

The  second  phase  is  intended  to  take  place  several  weeks  later,  and  will 
not  be  carried  out  unless  the  situation  is  sufficiently  favourable  when  the  time 
for  it  comes. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  my  arrangements  commit  me  to  no  undue 
risks,  and  can  be  modified  to  meet  any  developments  in  the  situation.  Alean- 
while  they  enable  me  to  maintain  an  offensive  proportionate  to  the  forces  at 
my  disposal,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
initiative  passing  to  the  enemy. 

Friday,  May  i8.  About  2.45  p.m.  Petain  arrived  and  we  started  at  once  with  the 
Conference.  I began  by  asking  Petain  if  he  had  the  necessary  authority  to  reply 
to  the  questions  I had  raised  in  my  letter  of  5 th  May  as  the  result  of  our  Con- 
ference in  Paris  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  regretted 
delay  in  replying,  but  said  he  wished  himself  to  deal  with  the  matter.  (Evidently 
he  knew  when  I saw  him  in  Paris  that  Nivelle  was  to  go !)  I then  asked  him 
straight,  “Did  the  French  intend  to  play  their  full  part  as  promised  at  the  Paris 
Conference?  Could  I rely  on  his  wholehearted  co-operation?”  He  was  most 
outspoken  and  gave  me  full  assurance  that  the  French  Army  would  fight  and 
would  support  the  British  in  every  possible  way. 

I then  went  into  my  plans  and  gave  liim  a copy  of  them  with  two  maps. 

He  replied  to  the  questions  given  in  my  letter  of  May  5th  as  follows : “That 
I could  take  over  the  Coast  Sector  whenever  I liked,  and  dispose  the  two 
French  Divisions  thus  relieved  as  I judged  best.” 

He  could  not  agree  to  relieve  my  troops  S.  of  Havrincourt  as  I had  asked. 
Instead  he  would  place  a Corps  of  four  Divisions  to  operate  with  the  Belgians. 
These,  along  with  the  two  Divisions  from  the  Coast  Sector,  make  a total  of  six 
French  Divisions  to  work  with  six  Belgian  Divisions,  i.e.,  twelve  Divisions. 
These  would  be  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians  who  would  be  given  a French 
Chief  of  Staff  and  a French  Commander  of  Artillery. 

Petain  suggested  either  General  Anthoine  or  General  Hely  d’Oissel  for  the 
post  of  C.  of  S.  I could  choose  wliichever  I preferred.  I left  the  selection  to  him 
(Petain).  The  C.  of  S.  will  be  ordered  to  carry  out  my  instructions. 

As  regards  my  request  that  the  offensive  should  be  kept  up  on  the  rest  of  the 
French  front,  especially  about  the  ist  June,  ist  July  and  ist  August,  and  be 
maintained,  he  stated  that  he  had  in  preparation  four  attacks  on  a considerable 
scale.  One  on  a 25  Kilo,  front,  another  consisting  of  attacks  on  a six  and  twelve 
Kilo,  front  respectively,  and  two  other  attacks.  As  regards  dates,  he  will  do  his 
best  to  fit  in  with  my  wishes  and  he  recognised  that  the  main  effort  is  now  to  be 
made  by  the  British  while  the  French  act  in  support. 

As  regards  Petain  personally;  I found  him  businesslike,  knovs^ledgable,  and 
brief  of  speech.  The  latter  is,  I find,  a rare  quality  in  Frenchmen ! 

Saturday,  May  19. 1 spoke  to  Lord  Derby  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  for  at  least  an  hour. 
He  havers  a good  deal  now,  but  is  a nice  kind  gentlemanly  fellow.  I can’t  think 
how  he  can  get  through  his  work  if  he  wastes  so  much  time  talking  on  matters 
of  secondary  importance.  The  Deputy  Chaplain  General  (Bishop  Gwyiine) 
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came  to  lunch  and  had  a talk  with  me  afterwards.  He  has  organised  a school  of 
instruction  for  his  Parsons  near  St,  Omer  to  train  them  for  work  with  troops  in 
the  field.  Good  results  have  been  obtained. 

Tuesday,  May  22. 1 saw  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  commanding  Second  Army  at 
9.45  a.m.  for  a few  minutes.  He  is  in  very  good  spirits  now  that  his  Second 
Army  occupies  the  first  place  in  our  thoughts ! I find  him  a most  pleasant 
fellow  to  work  with  and  Harrington  (head  of  the  G.S.)  and  all  his  Staff  work 
very  kindly  with  G.H.Q.  All  are  most  ready  to  take  advice. 

I dined  with  General  Plumer  at  Second  Army  H.  Qrs.  in  Cassel  at  8 p.m. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  a fine  spirit  in  the  Corps  I saw  to-day,  but  I felt  that 
the  leaders  have  been  on  the  defensive  about  Ypres  so  long  that  the  real  offensive 
spirit  has  to  be  developed.  I went  into  each  Brigadier’s  plan  to-day  as  well  as 
those  of  the  G.O.C.s  Divisions.  I also  saw  Trenchard  re  the  Flying  Corps  and 
Artillery. 

Saturday,  May  26.  Sir  H.  Wilson  arrived  from  Compiegne  and  stayed  the 
night.  He  struck  me  as  not  quite  friendly  with  Petain.  Wilson  finds  fault  with 
P . s letter  to  me.  He  would  like  to  see  Petain  aclaiowledge  more  fully  that  his 
position  is  subordinate  to  mine.  I think  it  would  be  a serious  mistake  for  me  in 
any  way  to  indicate  to  the  French  C.  in  C.  that  he  is  ‘‘playing  second  fiddle.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  he  knows  it  and  has  promised  to  support  me  in  every 
possible  way.  Besides  it  was  Nivelle’s  adoption  of  such  an  attitude  towards  me 
v/hich  caused  so  much  friction  between  our  respective  Staffs. 

I told  Wilson  that  the  important  thing  for  him  is  to  find  out  how  the  orders 
given  by  Petain  to  his  Army  Group  Commanders  are  being  interpreted - 
what  attacks  are  being  prepared  ? What  do  the  troops  intend  to  do  ? Are  the 
attacks  to  be  serious  ones  on  a considerable  scale  and  to  last  a long  time  or  not  ? 
May  28,  Haig  to  Sir  William  Robertson.  Your  letter  of  May  26  in  which  you  tell 
me  that  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  we  could  not  expect  to  get  any  large 
number  of  men  in  the  future  but  only  “Scraps”  is  very  serious  reading. 

I presume  the  General  Staff  will  point  out  clearly  to  the  Government 
what  the  effect  of  such  a decision  is  likely  to  be.  It  would  be  well  also  to  indicate 
what  the  results  of  our  present  operations  might  have  reasonably  been  had  our 
Divisions  here  been  maintained  at  full  strength.  Briefly,  the  offensive  in  the 
Arras  front  could  have  been  maintained  at  full  pressure,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
attack  in  the  north.  And,  in  my  opinion,  the  enemy  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse. 

As  to  what  the  effect  of  the  curtailment  of  Drafts  in  the  future  may  be  (as 
foreshadowed  in  your  letter),  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  until  we  know  what  is 
meant  by  “only  scraps.”  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  victory  on 
the  Western  Front  means  victory  everywhere  and  a lasting  peace.  And  I liave 
further  no  doubt  that  the  British  Army  in  France  is  capable  of  doing  it,  given 
adequate  drafts  and  guns. 

Another  conclusion  seems  also  clear  to  me,  and  that  is  that  the  Germans 
can  no  longer  attack  England  by  means  of  a landing  on  her  coasts.  Conse- 
quently the  time  has  now  arrived  for  sending  every  available  trained  man  to 
reinforce  the  Divisions  now  in  France. 
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For  the  last  two  years  most  of  us  soldiers  have  realised  that  Great  Britain 
must  take  the  necessary  steps  to  win  the  war  by  herself,  because  our  French 
Allies  had  already  shown  that  they  lacked  both  the  moral  qualities  and  the 
means  for  gaining  the  victory.  It  is  thus  sad  to  see  the  British  Government 
failing  at  the  Xllth  hour. 

Wednesday,  May  30. 1 got  back  to  Bavincourt  in  time  for  lunch.  Major  Orpen, 
the  artist,  came  to  lunch.  I gave  him  half-an-hour’s  sitting  and  he  finished  a 
portrait  of  me.  I had  previously  given  him  two  short  sittings.  He  works 
quickly.  A shy  little  man,  but  with  a good  sense  of  humour.  The  first  sitting 
was  not  a success  but  he  did  not  dare  restart  with  a new  piece  of  canvas  at  the 
second  sitting ! He  said  notliing,  but  I gather  that  he  repainted  the  whole  face, 
and  at  the  end  seemed  quite  satisfied.  He  now  says  that  if  he  were  to  paint  me 
twenty  times  he  could  not  make  a better  job  of  it ! All  the  same  the  likeness  is 
not  good. 

Friday,  June  i.  H.  Wilson  writes  from  Compiegne  that  “he  is  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  doing  much  good  there.”  I also  hear  privately  from  London,  that 
Painleve  has  again  stated  to  Derby  and  also  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  H.  W. 
is  not  welcome  to  them!  H.  W.  is  classed  as  “a  Nivelle”  and  so  doubtless  the 
atmosphere  is  not  very  congenial  to  him  now  that  Nivelle  is  in  disgrace. 
Saturday,  June  2. 1 saw  Major  Lytton  this  forenoon  regarding  the  state  of  feeling 
in  France.  He  takes  charge  of  the  French  newspaper  correspondents  and  so  has 
a good  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the  general  opinion  happens  to  be.  He 
said  that  the  feeling  towards  the  British  was  better  than  it  had  ever  been,  and 
that  the  feats  of  the  British  Army  were  much  admired.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a feeling  of  despondency  abroad;  people  say  that  their  losses  have  been 
very  great,  and  that  the  last  French  attack  was  very  badly  managed,  and,  in  fact, 
a certain  number  of  Frenchmen  are  wondering  whether  the  war  has  not  lasted 
long  enough.  There  have  been  strikes  recently,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  on 
leave  sided  with  the  women  strikers.  Altogether  the  situation  wants  careful 
watching  and  some  sort  of  success  is  much  wanted  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
French  people.  Grave  doubts  are  felt  about  the  ability  of  Russia  to  do  anything 
serious  this  year.  Tliis  is  another  cause  of  the  despondent  feeling  in  France. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  his  nephew  came  to  lunch,  and  I had  a long  talk 
with  him  afterwards.  He  seemed  most  humble  but  he  spoke  about  aiming  at 
reaching  a decision  in  August,  1918. 1 urged  the  necessity  of  dealing  a powerful 
blow  at  the  present  time  and  that  I doubted  whether  our  French  Allies  would 
quietly  wait  and  suffer  for  another  year. 

The  “Major-General”  of  the  French  Army  arrived  about  6.30  p.m.  and 
stayed  to  diimer.  He  name  is  General  Debeney.  He  brought  a letter  from 
General  Petain  saying  that  he  had  commissioned  him  to  put  the  whole  situa- 
tion of  the  French  Army  before  me  and  conceal  nothing.  The  French  Army 
is  in  a bad  state  of  discipline. 

Debeney  then  stated  that  the  French  soldiers  were  dissatisfied  because  leave 
had  been  so  long  suspended.  Leave  must  consequently  be  opened  at  once. 
This  would  prevent  Petain  carrying  out  his  promise  to  attack  on  June  loth! 
The  attack  would  take  place  four  weeks  later.  Then  I discovered  by  questions 
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that  the  attack  promised  already  for  the  middle  of  July  was  the  one  wliich 
would  be  launched. 

So  really  the  attack  of  June  loth  will  not  be  made  by  Infantry— only  by 
Artillery ! flowever,  the  Germans  are  now  counter-attacking  the  French  with 
considerable  vigour  in  Champagne  so  I hope  no  reserves  will  be  able  to  come 
to  Flanders  to  oppose  my  attacks. 

Debeney  s next  point  was  to  tell  me  that  six  French  Divisions  would  be  at 
my  disposal  when  I wanted  them  for  employment  in  the  Yser  sector-and 
they  would  be  put  under  my  orders.  Lastly,  the  coast  sector  would  be  handed 
over  when  I decided  that  the  situation  was  suitable  to  make  the  landing. 

As  regards  the  last  point,  I said  six  weeks’  preparation  would  probably  be 
necessary  on  the  coast.  But  I would  state  definitely  as  regards  the  dates  when 
the  result  of  the  forthcoming  attacks  was  known. 

I also  explained  my  plan  for  employing  the  French  Divisions.  After  dinner 
I went  through  my  reply  to  Petain’s  last  letter  with  Debeney  and  handed  it  to 
him  to  deliver.  Debeney  agreed  to  appoint  a Commander  of  the  French  de- 
tachment as  soon  as  possible;  and  to  give  us  every  facility  for  recomioitring  the 
coast  sector  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  left  again  for  Compiegne  at  9.30  p.m.  I thought  him  straightforward 
and  businesslike. 

Tuesday,  June  5.  Sir  H.  Wilson  arrived  from  Compiegne  and  stayed  the  night. 
By  his  request  General  Foch  (his  old  friend)  found  out  whether  Painleve  and 
Petain  wanted  him  (Wilson)  to  give  up  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  British 
Mission.  Foch  s reply  was  that  he  * 'would  do  better  service  by  going !”  I told 
Wilson  to  go  to  London  to  see  Lord  Milner.  In  the  meantime  it  was  possible 
that  a new  French  Minister  of  War  might  be  appointed  in  Paris  vice  Painleve. 
Wilson  is  to  return  from  London  on  Monday. 

Telegrams  from  S.  of  S.  stating  that  General  Allenby  had  been  selected  by 
the  War  Cabinet  for  the  Chief  Command  in  Egypt,  and  asking  me  to  send 
him  to  London  at  once. 

Wednesday,  June  6. 1 left  Blendccques  about  ii  a.m.  with  General  Butler  and 
Major  Thompson.  I visited  H.  Qrs.  Second  Army  at  Cassel  and  saw  General 
Plumer.  I went  round  the  offices  with  him  and  shook  hands  with  the  principal 
Staff  Officers  and  wished  them  luck  in  to-morrow’s  attack. 

Thursday,  June  7.  Battle  of  Messines.  Glass  steady.  Some  thunder  showers  until 
about  midnight,  then  fine.  Cloudy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  but  at 
2.30  a.m.  the  moon  was  shining  with  some  haze  about  it.  A gentle  breeze  blew 
from  the  South. 

Zero  hour  was  at  3.10  a.m.  At  that  hour  we  exploded  some  of  the  largest 
mines  ever  used  in  war.  These  were  under  the  German  front  line  system.  At 
that  hour  all  our  guns  (over  2,500)  opened  on  the  enemy’s  positions  and 
counter-battered  his  Artillery  Batteries;  and  our  Infantry  advanced  beliind  a 
heavy  barrage.  Most  of  the  Infantry  had  got  beyond  their  parapets  before 
zero  and  lay  in  the  open  ready  for  zero ! 

The  explosion  of  the  mines  was  highly  successful.  Nineteen  were  exploded-all 
went  off  perfectly,  though  some  had  been  charged  for  over  a year.  Altogether 
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nearly  one  million  poimds  of  explosives  were  used!  The  “Tunnelling 
Companies”  concerned  deserve  high  praise  for  their  endurance  and  perse- 
verance for  they  fought  the  enemy  continuously  underground  all  these  many 
months. 

Soon  after  4 p.m,  I visited  General  Plumer  at  his  H.  Qrs.  at  Cassel,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  success.  The  old  man  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
he  has  patiently  defended  the  Ypres  Salient  for  two  and  a half  years,  and  he 
well  knows  that  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  me  in  order  to  remove 
him  from  the  Command  of  Second  Army. 

I left  him  about  5 p.m.  Before  I came  away  he  had  received  news  of  the 
capture  of  the  Oostaveme  line. 

The  operations  to-day  are  probably  the  most  successful  I have  yet  under- 
taken. 

Our  losses  are  reported  to  be  very  small.  Under  1 1,000  for  the  nine  Divisions 
which  attacked.  Our  front  of  attack  was  about  nine  miles  in  length. 

At  5 p.m.  I met  General  Petain  in  his  train  at  Cassel  Station.  He  had  seen  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  this  morning  and  was  on  liis  way  back  to  Compiegne. 
Our  interview  was  most  satisfactory.  General  Rucquoy  was  also  present  as 
representing  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Petain  brought  a document  embodying 
the  points  already  agreed  upon  between  us  by  correspondence  regardmg  the 
forthcoming  operations  in  Flanders.  This  document,  or  “protocol”  was  read 
aloud  by  me  and  was  finally  signed  by  the  three  of  us.  It  placed  the  French  six 
Divisions  entirely  under  my  orders,  appointed  General  Anthoine  to  com- 
mand them,  and  left  all  points  remaining  in  doubt  to  be  decided  by  me. 
Altogether  I found  Petain  most  anxious  to  help  in  every  way,  and  thoroughly 
businesslike. 

Petain  and  I then  had  a private  talk.  He  told  me  that  two  French  Divisions 
had  refused  to  go  and  relieve  two  Divisions  in  the  front  line  because  the  men 
had  not  had  leave.  Some  were  tried  and  were  shot.  The  French  Government 
supported  Petain.  They  also  refused  to  allow  the  leading  French  Socialists  to 
s:o  to  Stockholm  for  a Conference  with  German  Socialists.  The  situation  in 
the  French  Army  was  serious  at  one  moment  but  is  now  more  satisfactory. 
But  the  bad  state  of  discipline  causes  Petain  grave  concern. 

Saturday,  June  9. 1 had  a long  talk  with  Robertson,  He  wished  me  to  realise  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  the  country  would  be  if  I carried  out  large  and 
costly  attacks  without  full  co-operation  by  the  French.When  Autumn  came 
round,  Britain  would  then  be  without  an  Army ! On  the  other  hand  it  is 
possible  that  Austria  would  make  peace,  if  harassed  enough.  Would  it  not  be 
a good  plan,  therefore,  to  support  Italy  with  guns  ? I did  not  agree.  Altogether 
I thought  Robertson’s  views  unsound.  I told  him  that  I thought  the  German 
was  now  nearly  at  his  last  resources,  and  that  there  was  only  one  sound  plan  to 
follow,  viz.,  without  delay  to 

1.  Send  to  France  every  possible  man. 

2.  „ „ „ „ „ aeroplane. 
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Heartened  by  the  success  of  Messines  Haig  continued  with  his  preparations  for 
Passchendaele.  A new  reason  now  emerges  for  his  anxiety  to  attack.  Lloyd 
George,  always  hostile  to  a western  policy,  was  beginning  to  press  for  the 
transference  oj  men  and  guns  to  Italy.  Here  they  would  have  come  under  the  control  of 
the  Italian  High  Command-a  body  for  which  Haig  had  little  respect.  He  regarded 
such  a diversion  of  resources  as,  in  his  own  words,  ''the  act  of  a lunatic.”  As  long  as 
Haig’s  policy  of  the  offensive  prevailed,  the  Cabinet  could  scarcely  authorise  any 
substantial  reduction  in  his  strength,  but  it  seemed  likely  that,  if  the  offensive  was 
abandoned,  Lloyd  George  would  insist  upon  diverting  a considerable  force  from  France 
to  Italy.  Haig,  therefore,  was  not  faced  with  a simple  choice  of  an  offensive  or  a defen- 
sive policy.  If  he  remained  on  the  defensive  it  seemed  probable  that  he  would  have  to  do 
so  with  his  armies  seriously  weakened-and  weakened,  moreover,  for  a purpose  of 
which  he  strongly  disapproved.  He  naturally  became  more  determined  than  ever  not  to 
abandon  the  Flanders  offensive,  and  in  the  end  gained  the  belated  and  reluctant  sanction 
of  the  War  Cabinet. 


Sunday, fine  lo.  I attended  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  a hall  in  the 
village.  Mr.  Duncan  officiated.  He  came  to  dinner  in  the  evening. 

General  Robertson  (C.I.G.S.)  left  after  having  a talk  with  me  and  Kiggell 
after  Church.  A night’s  reflection  and  Duncan’s  words  of  thanksgiving  for 
our  recent  victory  seemed  to  have  had  a good  effect  on  him.  He  was  less  pessi- 
mistic and  seemed  to  realise  that  the  German  Army  was  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. I again  urged  the  need  for  increased  activity  by  the  Allies  all  round. 
There  must  be  no  thought  of  staying  our  hand  until  America  puts  an  Army 
in  the  field  next  year.  We  must  press  the  enemy  now,  as  vigorously  as  possible 
by  every  means  at  our  disposal  on  the  Western  Front. 

Monday,  fine  ii.  Sir  H.  Wilson  arrived  about  lo  p.m.  from  England.  He  con- 
siders it  best  to  resign  his  appointment  as  Head  of  the  British  Mission  at  French 
G.Q.G.  because  the  French  Minister  of  War  does  not  get  on  with  him.  I concur 
in  liis  decision. 

June  12, 1917.  Haig  to  Lord  Derby.  I am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  think  well  of  the 
American  General,  but  I do  beg  of  you  to  do  your  utmost  to  prevent  our 
Government  delaying  to  take  action  until  the  American  Army  is  in  the  field. 
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We  heard  in  1916  the  same  arguments  used  regarding  the  advantages  of  wait- 
ing till  Russia  should  be  ready  this  year ! There  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Do 
your  utmost  to  turn  the  present  very  favourable  military  situation  in  France  to 
account.  That  is  to  say  send  us  every  available  man  (as  drafts)  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  many  aeroplanes  as  possible  and  ditto  guns ! Now  is  the  time  for 
showing  the  greatest  energy  and  activity-all  talk  should  cease.  We  cannot  tell 
how  our  Allies  will  stand  another  winter. 

June  12.  Haig’s  Appreciation  of  Military  Situation,  Present  Situation  and  Future 
Plans.  From  a careful  study  of  the  conditions,  I feel  justified  m stating  that  con- 
tinued pressure  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  certainly  promises  at  least  very 
valuable  results ; whereas  relaxation  of  pressure  now  would  strengthen  belief 
that  the  Allies  are  becoming  totally  exhausted  and  that  Germany  can  outlast 
them.  Waning  hope  in  Germany  would  be  revived,  and  time  would  be  gained 
to  replenish  food,  ammunition  and  other  requirements.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
advantages  already  gained  by  us  would  be  lost  and  this  would  certainly  be 
realised  by,  and  would  have  a depressing  effect  on  our  armies  in  the  field, 
which  have  made  such  great  efforts  to  gain  them. 

The  depressing  effect  in  France  would  be  especially  great  and  especially 
dangerous.  At  the  present  crisis  of  the  war  French  hope  must  have  something 
to  feed  on.  The  hope  of  American  assistance  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  stiU  too  far  distant  and  the  French  at  the  moment  are  living  a good  deal  on 
the  hope  of  further  British  successes.  They  can  and  will  assist  in  these  by  keep- 
ing the  enemy  on  their  front  fully  employed,  wearing  him  down  and  pre- 
venting him  from  withdrawing  divisions  to  oppose  us.  But  they  feel  unable 
at  present  to  do  more  than  this,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  it  of  them -although 
any  considerable  British  successes  and  signs  of  a breakdown  in  the  German 
power  of  resistance  would  probably  have  an  electrifying  effect. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion,  based  not  on  mere  optimism  but  on  a thorough 
study  of  the  situation,  guided  by  experience  wliich  I may  claim  to  be  con- 
siderable, that  if  our  resources  are  concentrated  in  France  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  British  armies  are  capable  and  can  be  relied  on  to  effect  great 
results  this  summer-results  which  will  make  final  victory  more  assured 
and  which  may  even  bring  it  within  reach  tliis  year.  On  the  other  hand,  I am 
equally  convinced  that  to  fail  in  concentrating  our  resources  in  the  Western 
Theatre  or  to  divert  them  from  it  would  be  most  dangerous.  It  might  lead  to 
the  collapse  of  France.  It  would  certainly  encourage  Germany.  And  it  would 
discourage  our  own  officers  and  men  very  considerably.  The  desired  military 
results  possible  in  France  are  not  possible  elsewhere.  Given  sufficient  force, 
provided  no  great  transfer  of  German  troops  is  made  in  time  from  east  to 
west,  it  is  probable  that  the  Belgian  coast  could  be  cleared  this  summer,  and 
the  defeats  on  the  German  troops  entailed  in  doing  so  might  quite  possibly 
lead  to  their  collapse. 

Without  sufficient  force  I shall  not  attempt  to  clear  the  coast  and  my  efforts 
will  be  restricted  to  gaining  such  victories  as  are  within  reach,  thereby  im- 
proving my  positions  for  the  winter  and  opening  up  possibilities  for  further 
operations  hereafter  if  and  when  the  necessary  means  are  provided. 
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Wednesday,  June  13,  Telegram  jrom  Sir  William  Robertson.  “Your  apprecia- 
tion of  June  I2tli  arrives  very  opportunely  and  I entirely  agree  with  your 
views  and  will  support  them  to  utmost  of  my  power.  But  I cannot  possibly 
agree  with  some  of  the  statements  in  the  appendix.^  For  example,  extent  of 
depletion  of  enemy  reserves  and  deduction  given  in  final  paragraph.  I hope, 
therefore,  you  will  agree  appendix  not  being  circulated  to  War  Cabinet  and 
to  the  reference  to  it  on  page  3 appreciation  being  deleted.  It  would  be  very  re- 
grettable at  this  juncture  if  diferent  estimates  of  enemy  resources  w’ere 
presented  to  War  Cabinet  as  it  would  tend  to  destroy  value  of  your  sound 
appreciation.  You  will  have  opportunity  during  discussion  here  to  give  such 
information  regarding  enemy’s  reserves  as  you  deem  necessary.  Robertson. 
June  13,  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  There  is  trouble  in  the  land  just 
now.  The  War  Cabinet,  under  the  influence  of  L.G.,  have  started,  quite 
amongst  themselves  plus  Smuts,  to  review  the  whole  policy  and  strategy  of 
the  war,  and  to  get  at  facts.”  They  are  interviewing  different  people  singly, 
and  sending  out  to  Departments  various  specific  questions  to  be  answered.  All 
this  instead  of  first  settling  on  the  policy  and  then  telling  me  and  Jellicoe  to 
carry  it  out,  if  we  can.  However,  they  will  have  to  fetch  up  at  us  sooner  or 
later,  and  then  the  trouble  will  begin.  But  to  forewarn  you  of  what  is  in  the  air 
so  that  you  may  be  ready  for  them  next  week,  the  L.G.  idea  is  to  settle  the  war 
from  Italy,  and  to-day  the  railway  people  have  been  asked  for  figures  regarding 
the  rapid  transfer  of  12  Divisions  and  300  heavy  guns  to  Italy ! They  will  never 
go  wnile  I am  C.I.G.S.  but  all  that  will  come  later.  What  I do  wish  to  impress 
on  you  is  this: -Don’t  argue  that  you  can  finish  the  war  this  year,  or  that  the 
German  is  already  beaten.  Argue  that  your  plan  is  the  best  plan-as  it  is-that 
no  other  would  even  be  safe  let  alone  decisive,  and  then  leave  them  to  reject 
your  advice  and  mine.  They  dare  not  do  that.  Further,  on  this  occasion  they 
will  be  up  against  the  French. 

P.S.  We  have  got  to  remember,  as  we  do,  that  the  Government  carry  the 
chief  responsibility,  and  that  in  a war  of  this  kind  many  things  besides  the 
actual  Army  must  be  considered.  Having  remembered  this,  however,  we  are 
entitled  to  see  that  unsound  military  plans  are  not  adopted -or  all  other  plans 
may  come  to  nought. 

Sunday,  June  17.  I left  at  12  noon  and  reached  Calais  by  motor  at  i o’clock. 
After  lunching  there,  I left  by  destroyer  at  2 o’clock  for  Dover.  Admiral 
Bacon  came  to  Calais  to  meet  me  and  returned  with  me  to  Dover.  He  is  whole- 
heartedly with  us,  and  has  urged  in  writing  to  the  Admiralty  the  absolute 
necessity  for  clearing  the  Belgian  Coast  before  winter.  We  left  Dover  by 
special  train  at  3.30  p.m.  and  reached  Charing  Cross  at  5.20  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  19.  Doris  and  I motored  to  the  War  Office.  I saw  the  C.I.G.S.  at 
10.45  a.m.  and  then  walked  to  Lord  Curzon’s  Office  (Privy  Council)  for  a 
meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  at  ii  a.m.  We  discussed  the  military  situation  till 

^This  has  been  omitted  here  since  it  is  of  a lengthy  and  technical  character.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  German  reserves  of  manpower  had  fallen  extremely  low.  This  estimate  con- 
flicted with  the  reports  received  by  Robertson  at  the  War  Office.  Haig  agreed  to 
Robertson’s  proposal,  and  the  appendix  was  not  circulated. 
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1 o’clock  wlien  tlie  Prime  Minister  left  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  members  of 
the  War  Cabinet  asked  me  numerous  questions,  all  tending  to  show  that  each 
of  them  was  more  pessimistic  than  the  other.  The  Prime  Minister  seemed  to 
believe  the  decisive  moment  of  the  war  would  be  1918.  Until  then  wc  ought 
to  husband  our  forces  and  do  little  or  nothing,  except  support  Italy  with  guns 
and  gunners  (300  batteries  was  the  figure  indicated).  I strongly  asserted  that 
Germany  was  nearer  her  end  than  they  seemed  to  think,  that  now  was  the 
favourable  moment  for  pressing  her  and  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  concentrating  on  the  Western  Front  all  available 
resources.  I stated  that  Germany  was  within  six  months  of  the  total  exhaustion 
of  her  available  manpower,  if  the  fighting  continues  at  its  present  intensity.  To  do 
this  more  men  and  guns  are  necessary. 

Doris  and  I lunched  with  Philip  at  his  house  in  Park  Lane.  At  2.30  p.m.  I had 
a talk  with  Sir  William  Robertson  at  the  War  Office  and  at  3 p.m.  called  on 
General  Smuts  by  appointment  at  2 Whitehall  Gardens.  I was  with  him  till 

4 p.m.  He  does  not  know  a great  deal  about  strategy  but  is  anxious  to  support 
Robertson  and  myself.  The  Prime  Minister,  he  said,  was  afraid  that  my  plan 
would  exhaust  the  British  Army  by  the  winter,  and  without  gaming  victory. 
Wednesday,  fime  20.  I attended  the  War  Cabinet  at  ii  a.m.  at  the  Privy 
Council  Office.  I read  a paper  on  the  strategical  situation  with  special  reference 
to  the  comparative  advantages  ofour  offensive  in  Northern  Belgium  as  against 
an  offensive  from  Italy  against  Austria.  Much  talk  and  many  questions.  We 
again  adjourned  and  the  P.M.  said  he  wished  to  discuss  the  problem  privately 
with  his  colleagues. 

Doris,  Henrietta  and  I lunched  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Londonderry  at 

5 Carlton  House  Terrace. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  the  War  Office,  and  also  saw  “Admiral”  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  at  the  Admiralty.  The  latter  is  most  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  Admiralty.  The  first  Lord  (Carson)  has  recently  married,  is  very  tired,  and 
leaves  everything  to  a number  of  incompetent  sailors ! Jellicoe,  he  says,  is 
feeble  to  a degree  and  vacillating.  Only  one  Admiral  (Halsey)  is  fit  for  Iris  post. 
There  is  no  fixed  policy;  they  don  t know  where  the  submarines  are  sinking  our 
ships,  or  the  types  of  sliip  (whether  10  knot  or  12  knot  steamers)  to  build.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  how  to  act  as  Geddes  means  to  be  loyal  to  his  colleagues.  We 
agreed  that  I should  do  my  best  to  arrange  that  Lloyd  George  should  see 
Geddes  when  the  latter  would  put  the  whole  position  of  affairs  before  him, 
and  that  the  King  should  also  have  an  interview  with  liim  (Geddes) . 

Doris  and  I motored  home  to  Eastcott  in  time  for  tea  with  the  children.  We 
then  went  to  Coombe  Hill  Golf  Club  and  played  10  holes.  The  children  had 
Just  arrived  from  Glyn,  Bangor.  They  looked  very  tliin  and  pinched. 

A most  serious  and  startling  situation  was  disclosed  to-day.  At  to-day’s 
Conference,  Admiral  Jellicoe,  as  First  Sea  Lord,  stated  that  owing  to  the  great 
shortage  of  shipping  due  to  German  submarines,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Great  Britain  to  continue  the  war  in  1918.  This  was  a bombshell  for  the 
Cabinet  and  all  present.  A full  enquiry  is  to  be  made  as  to  the  real  facts  on  wliich 
tliis  opinion  of  the  Naval  Authorities  is  based.  No  one  present  shared  Jellicoe’s 
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view,  and  all  seemed  satisfied  that  the  food  reserves  in  Great  Britain  are  ade- 
quate. Jellicoe  s words  were,  “There  is  no  good  discussing  plans  for  next 
Spring-We  cannot  go  on.” 

Friday,  Jtme  22.  In  the  afternoon  I visited  Robertson  at  the  War  Office  regard- 
ing our  reply  to  the  P.M.  s speech.  He  had  written  a very  long  reply  which  he 
asked  me  to  comment  on  and  sign  if  I thought  fit.  This  latter  I did  not  do  be- 
cause the  Cliief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff  is  the  responsible  officer  for 
advising  the  Government  after  fuU  consideration  with  liis  assistants  of  the 
situation  in  all  theatres.  So  I handed  him  my  own  reply  and  said  I entirely 
agreed  with  all  he  had  shown  me  and  would  support  him  at  the  War  Cabinet 
on  the  subject. 

Sunday,  June  24.  About  ii  a.m.  Lord  Derby  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  came  from 
Sunningdale  to  see  me.  We  discussed  numerous  questions  for  nearly  tliree- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  then  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a paper  slip  with  notes 
on  it  he  said.  Yes,  by  the  by  there  is  another  personal  matter.  I am  anxious  to 
see  you  fully  rewarded.”  I thanked  him  and  said  that  as  Field-Marshal  I had 
been  well  rewarded,  etc.,  etc.  He  then  said  that  he  wished  to  recommend  me 
for  a Peerage.  I thanked  him  most  warmly  but  pointed  out  that  I and  my  wife 
were  thoroughly  happy  in  our  present  position.  If  I were  made  a Peer,  I would 
at  once  have  to  live  beyond  my  means  and  so  get  into  debt.  Again  I did  not 
wish  to  found  a dynasty.  The  Haigs  of  Bemersyde  were  now  the  oldest  family 
in  Scotland,  etc.  So  he  asked  me  to  reply  in  writing. 

Colonel  a Court  Repington  (Military  Correspondent  of  The  Times)  came 
to  see  me  and  asked  if  he  could  help  in  any  matter.  I said  to  keep  on  insisting  in 
The  Times  on  men  being  provided. 

Monday,  June  25. 1 attended  a meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  at  11.30  a.m.  The 
same  people  as  before  were  present. 

As  regards  the  main  problem;  Lloyd  George  said  that  he  was  much  pleased 
with  my  notes.  On  the  other  hand,  he  criticised  Robertson  and  tried  to  get  a 
more  definite  statement  of  liis  views  out  of  him  as  to  the  result  which  he 
expected.  R.  would  not  budge.  All  he  would  say  was  that  my  plan  was  the 
only  thing  to  do.  Eventually  it  was  decided  that  I am  to  go  on  with  my  pre- 
parations ; that  in  two  weeks  M.  Albert  Thomas  (who  is  in  favour  of  my  plan) 
will  report  on  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  and  what  the  French  Army  can  do. 
The  British  Government  will  then  meet  the  French  Government  and  decide 
on  the  extent  of  our  operations. 

I spoke  separately  to  Lord  Curzon  and  also  to  the  Prime  Minister  regarding 
the  seriously  inefficient  state  of  the  Admiralty.  Both  seemed  much  perturbed 
already.  I urged  immediate  action.  The  P.M.  asked  me  to  breakfast  at  9. 1 5 a.m. 
to-morrov/  to  meet  Geddes  and  discuss  the  Naval  situation. 

I lunched  with  Doris  at  Philip’s  house  to  meet  Mr.  Balfour  (S.  of  S.  for 
Foreign  Affairs)  and  at  2.45  I called  on  Mr.  Asquith  at  his  house  in  Cavendish 
Square.  The  latter  was  in  good  form,  and  I had  a talk  for  nearly  an  hour  with 
the  old  man.  He  said  he  knew  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  how  unsatisfactorv 
the  state  of  the  Admiralty  was  and  how  ignorant  most  of  our  high  Navi 
Officers  were  of  the  role  of  our  Navy  in  a World  War. 
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Tuesday,  June  26.  I breakfasted  with  the  Prime  Minister  at  9.15  a.m.  at  lO 
Downing  Street.  Only  Geddes  and  myself  with  L.G.  were  present.  We  dis- 
cussed the  State  of  the  Admiralty.  Geddes  gave  his  views  very  defimtely,  much 
as  he  told  me  last  Sunday.  I read  some  paras,  from  a report  which  I had  made 
on  the  “Slade  Committee”  in  January,  1914,  and  sent  to  W.  Churciiill  then 
First  Lord.  L.G.  seemed  much  impressed  and  asked  for  my  notes  to  have 
copied.  He  decided  something  must  be  done  at  once.  My  car  went  round  for 
Lord  Milner  who  soon  appeared.  The  proposal  to  put  Robertson  in  Carson  s 
place  was  considered,  replacing  Jellicoe  and  two  or  three  other  “numbskulls 
now  on  the  Board,  etc.  I left  about  10.30.  L.G.  said  he  was  firmly  decided  to 
take  immediate  action  to  improve  matters,  but  was  uncertain  as  to  what  was 
the  best  decision  to  take  at  present. 

I saw  Sir  William  Robertson  at  the  War  Office.  He  said  he  would  not  be- 
come First  Lord  as  that  would  mean  becoming  a politician ! 

Wednesday,  June  27.  About  1 1.30 1 left  by  motor  with  Doris.  She  got  out  in  the 
Park,  while  I went  on  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  called  on  Lord  French  (C.  in  C. 
Home  Forces)  at  12  noon.  I had  not  seen  him  since  I said  goodbye  to  him  at  St. 
Omer  in  December,  1915,  though  I invited  him  once  to  visit  the  Army  in 
France,  and  also  went  to  dine  with  Lord  Derby  to  meet  him,  but  he  did  not 
turn  up.  He  was  very  pleased  to  see  me  and  said  that  the  order  to  give  up  liis 
Command  in  France  came  as  a great  blow  to  him,  and  that  he  was  so  upset  that 
he  knew  he  thought  and  said  and  did  tilings  then  which  he  now  was  ashamed 
of.  He  felt  now  that  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the  country  that  he  had  given  up 
his  Command,  because  he  was  then  in  bad  health  and  not  fit  to  carry  out  the 
terrific  duties  which  at  that  time  rested  upon  him. 

I shook  him  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  him  on  speaking  out  like  a man. 
I invited  liim  to  France  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  I was  with  him  for 
about  half  an  hour. 

I rejoined  Doris  in  the  park,  and  walked  with  her  to  Princes  Gate.  We 
lunched  there  about  i o’clock.  There  were  present  besides  Doris  and  myself, 
Henrietta,  Willie  and  Miss  Hill  and  the  Dowager  Lady  Londonderry. 
Thursday,  June  28.^  I had  a long  talk  with  Sir  Henry  Wilson.  He  thinks  that  by 
the  British  continumg  the  offensive  is  the  only  way  to  save  France.  The  French 
Army  is  in  a state  of  indiscipline  not  due  to  losses  but  to  disappointment.  H.  W. 
left  for  London.  He  says  he  will  “get  into  mischief  if  not  employed  soon.” 
Sunday,  July  i.  Colonel  de  Bellaigue  reported  on  his  visit  to  Compiegne. 
General  Petain  told  Robertson  that  he  is  in  full  agreement  with  me  regarding 
my  proposed  operations  in  France  and  Belgium;  also  that  the  French  Army 
will  attack,  and  support  me  “to  the  fullest  extent  possible”  during  my  opera- 
tions. Petain  then  discussed  diplomatic  questions  and  urged  R.  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  British  Govermnent  to  make  peace  with  Turkey.  This  can  be 
done  by  leaving  them  Constantinople.  Petain  is  to  urge  the  same  on  his  own 
Government. 

Monday,  July  2. 1 discussed  with  General  Anthoinc  the  date  on  wliich  he  would 
be  ready.  He  seemed  anxious  about  the  state  of  morale  of  his  gunners,  because 

^Haig  had  returned  to  Montreuil. 
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many  of  liis  heavy  guns  had  come  straight  from  the  battle  on  the  Aisne,  and 
they  must  be  sent  on  leave  and  given  “repos”.  This  being  so,  I arranged  to  send 
a Brigade  of  Infantry  to  make  the  emplacements  for  the  French  guns ; and  also 
some  labour  battalions  to  move  the  ammunition  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow  gauge  railways.  Even  with  this  help  it  is  possible  that  he  may  not  be 
ready  he  said.  I assured  him  that  I would  never  ask  him  and  his  troops  to 

attack  until  they  all  felt  that  they  were  ready  and  able  to  take  the  position  in 
their  front.  ^ 

I found  Anthoine  most  anxious  to  help  in  every  way,  but  he  seemed 
terribly  afraid  of  the  lack  of  determination  to  fight  on  the  part  of  the 

men.  His  relations  with  the  Belgians  are  much  more  friendly,  I am  glad  to 
know. 

Tuesday,  July  3.  In  the  afternoon  I motored  to  Cassel  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
King  and  to  see  that  everything  was  going  on  satisfactorily  in  the  house  which 
is  reserved  as  my  Advanced  H.  Qrs.  and  which  H.M.  is  occupying.  He  was 
very  pleased  to  see  me  and  discussed  many  topics.  H.M.  as  usual,  did  most  of  the 
talldng.  Before  I came  away,  the  King  presented  me  with  the  Insignia  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Tliistle.  The  first  decoration  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  give 
me,  he  said.  I was  delighted  to  receive  such  a splendid  reward,  and  it  was  quite 
unexpected  too.  I reached  Blendecques  about  7.30  p.m.  and  got  George  Black 
and  Obbey  Beauclerk^  (who  accompamed  me  to  Cassel)  to  come  and  dine  with 
me  to  celebrate  my  new  reward. 

Thursday,  Jtily  5.  At  1.15  p.m.  Queen  Mary  came  to  lunch.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Airlie,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Alan  Fletcher  and  Sir  A.  Sloggett. 
Besides  my  usual  party,  I invited  Generals  Davidson,  Charteris  and  Trenchard 
to  meet  her.  She  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  her  visit  to  France.  This  is  the 
first  lady  to  have  a meal  at  my  H.  Qrs.  since  the  war  began. 

Tuesday,  July  10.  Charteris,  reporting  on  the  situation  stated  that  the  political 
situation  in  Berlin  seemed  critical.  Confidence  in  their  Army  and  in  the 
success  of  the  submarine  blockade  of  England  seems  to  be  waning. 

I arrived  at  Abbeville  by  motor  about  1 1.45  a.m.  in  time  to  receive  the  King 
at  the  Officers  Club.  The  Queen  arrived  somewhat  later.  H.M.  then  inspected 
representatives  of  African  Labour  Corps  and  read  them  an  address  in  which  he 
urged  them  to  do  their  best  to  recruit  more  men. 

About  12.30  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  Madame  Poincare  arrived. 
We  sat  down  to  lunch  about  i o’clock.  I sat  on  the  President’s  right.  He  is  a 
woithy  little  man,  extremely  self-satisfied  I think,  and  rather  unsympathetic 
and  cold;  a regular  lawyer  in  fact.  I had  not  seen  him  since  November  last  in 
Paris,  yet  he  never  referred  to  the  great  successes  won  by  the  British  Army 
since  we  met.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  profuse  in  his  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  our  future  offensive. 

After  ^ lunch  I accompanied  the  King,  Queen,  President  and  Madame 
Poincare  into  an  adjoining  room  and  took  part  in  a conversation  between  the 
King  and  the  President.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Austria  is  ready  to 
treat  for  peace  and  a letter  from  an  Austrian  Authority  has  been  received,  hut 
Rord  Osborne  Beauclerk,  now  loth  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 
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on  account  of  Italy  we  other  Allies  have  not  opened  negotiations.^  On  the 
whole,  the  President  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  general  situation.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  all  our  resources  should  be  concentrated  on  the  Western  Front, 
and  no  detachments  be  sent  to  Italy  or  elsewhere.  He  also  assured  me  that  the 
French  Army  would  “continue  to  press  the  enemy  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible.”  But  owing  to  the  bad  “moral”  of  the  French  Army,  this  does  not 
mean  very  much  really. 

The  President’s  train  was  not  ordered  till  3 -20  p.m.  and  as  time  was  hanging 
rather  heavily  on  H.  M.’s  hands  (who  is  not  a good  French  scholar)  a move 
was  made  about  2.30  to  examine  the  Cathedral,  so  I took  my  leave.  Horses  met 
me  near  Fauquembergues  and  we  rode  home  over  the  hill  to  Wizernes. 
Friday,  July  13.  Sir  Martin  Conway  and  Sir  Alfred  Mond  came  to  lunch.  They 
are  visiting  France  in  connection  with  a National  War  Museum.  I told  them 
that  I will  do  all  I can  to  help,  and  that  in  my  opinion  they  are  undertaking  a 
tremendous  task  and  a very  important  one  for  the  future  of  the  Empire.  To  this 
end  and  to  prevent  mistakes  in  future  as  far  as  possible,  they  must  aim  at  show- 
ing the  state  of  the  Army  and  the  Country  when  war  broke  out,  and  how  the 
ignorance  of  our  Statesmen  had  brought  about  tliis  condition  of  affairs.  How 
faulty  their  education,  as  a rule,  had  been.  How  for  many  years,  “Peace  at  any 
price”  had  been  taught  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  budding  future 
Prime  Ministers,  and  that  the  importance  of  having  an  Army  and  a people 
trained  to  arms  in  order  to  defend  our  homes  and  prevent  war  was  never 
touched  upon. 

Saturday,  July  14.  In  the  afternoon  I motored  to  Calais  and  took  leave  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  They  sailed  at  5 p.m.  for  Dover.  The  King  stated  that  he  had 
thorouglily  enjoyed  liis  visit  and  that  there  was  “nothing  with  which  he  could 
find  fault”.  Everything  seemed  so  perfectly  arranged.  He  handed  me  a nice 
farewell  message. 

Monday,  July  16.  General  Petain  visited  the  First  French  Army  and  then  came 
to  see  me  at  6.30  p.m.  and  stayed  to  dinner.  We  were  thus  able  to  have  a good 
talk  before  dining.  He  was  most  frank  regarding  the  indiscipline  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  French  Army  after  the  failure  of  Nivelle’s  offensive.  The 
situation  had  been  very  serious  indeed  but  he  thinks  it  is  very  much  better, 
and  the  troops  operating  under  Anthoine  are  now  in  excellent  order.  He  also 
said  that  being  next  to  the  “splendid  British  troops”  had  done  these  French 
Battalions  no  end  of  good. 

As  regards  what  the  French  Army  can  do  to  co-operate  with  me,  he  said 

^Haig’s  version  of  the  Austrian  peace  offer  is  somewhat  garbled.  Early  in  1917  the 
Emperor  Karl  empowered  his  brother-in-law  Prince  Sixtus  of  Bourbon,  an  officer  m the 
Belgian  army,  to  sound  the  French  President  on  the  possibihty  of  Austria  deserting 
Germany  and  concluding  a separate  peace  with  the  AUies.  The  terms  proposed  were 
acceptable  to  the  French  and  also  to  Lloyd  George  who  was  informed  early  in  April.  But 
negotiations  foundered  on  the  rock  of  Itahan  interests.  Baron  Sonnino,  the  Itahan 
Foreign  Minister,  stuck  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London  and  insisted  on  territorial 
concessions  which  the  Emperor  refused  to  make.  As  a result  negotiations  lapsed.  The 
whole  affair  remained  a close  secret  until  April,  1918,  when  Clemenceau  pubhshed  the 
compromising  letters  written  by  the  Emperor  Karl. 
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that  he  “intends  to  do  his  utmost.”  At  present  the  situation  on  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  is  not  good,  and  hard  fighting  is  going  on;  also  an  attack  by  the  enemy 
has  forestalled  his  preparations  at  Verdun.  So  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
attacks  (or  when)  he  will  be  able  to  carry  out,  but  I may  depend  on  him  being 
able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  withdrawing  any  Divisions  from  his  front. 

After  dinner,  Petain  had  a great  discussion  with  Trenchard  regarding  the 
principles  of  employment  of  aeroplanes,  i.e.,  the  relative  advantage  of  close 
protection  of  Artillery  machines,  or  (our  method)  of  distant  attacks  to  draw  off 
his  machines.  Trenchard  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

I found  Petain  very  cheery,  with  a straightforward  soldier-like  manner. 
The  Officers  accompanying  him  were  of  the  “simple  soldier”  type. 

Friday,  July  20.  About  6.30  p.m.  General  Pershing  (Commanding  the  American 
Forces  in  France)  arrived  with  the  following : 

Colonel  Alvord  (A.G.). 

Lt.-Colonel  Harbord  (C.G.S.). 

Captain  Patton  (A.D.C.).^ 

I had  a talk  with  General  P.  before  and  also  after  diimer.  I was  much  struck 
with  his  quiet  gentlemanly  bearing-so  unusual  for  an  American.  Most 
anxious  to  learn,  and  fully  realises  the  greatness  of  the  task  before  him.  He  has 
alread  y begun  to  realise  that  the  French  are  a broken  reed. 

His  A..G.  and  C.G.S.  are  men  of  less  quality,  and  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
problems  of  modern  war.  The  C.G.S.  is  a kindly  soft  looking  fellow  with  a 
face  of  a punchinello.  The  A.G.  having  served  long  in  Manilla  and  other  hot 
places,  seems  to  be  less  alert  mentally  than  the  others.  The  A.D.C.^  is  a fire- 
eater,  and  longs  for  the  fray. 

Saturday,  July  21.  I signed  a letter  tliis  morning  to  Robertson  (C.I.G.S.)  in 
reply  to  one  received  late  on  Thursday  night  in  which  he  says,  “When  you 
left.  Cabinet  had  not  definitely  approved  of  your  plans.  Up  to  the  present  no 
official  approval  of  your  plans  has  been  given.  I dare  say  that  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day  I shall  be  told  that  your  plans  are  approved.” 

This  is  somewhat  startling ; so  I wrote  strongly  and  pointed  out  that  these 
operations  were  agreed  to  at  a Conference  at  the  War  Office  as  long  ago  as  the 
23rd  November,  1916.  And  on  the  ist  January,  1917, 1 was  again  reminded  of 
the  “great  importance”  attached  to  this  operation  by  the  War  Cabinet.  While 
on  December  ist,  the  desire  of  the  War  Cabinet  that  the  operation  should  be 
undertaken  tliis  year  was  communicated  to  me  and  to  General  Joffre.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Cabinet  does  not  really  understand  what  preparations  for  an  attack 
really  mean  for  the  forces  and  Commanders  in  the  field. 

With  regard  to  attending  the  forthcoming  Conference  in  Paris,  I don’t 
know  what  the  terms  of  reference  are,  but  I am  of  the  opinion  that  questions 
affecting  the  conduct  of  operations  on  this  front  should  not  be  discussed  with 
the  French  in  my  absence. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  present  at  a Conference  on  the  25th,  as  I must 

^General  Patton,  the  celebrated  American  Army  Commander  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Killed  in  a motor  accident  in  Germany  in  1946. 

^Patton. 
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be  with  my  Army  at  this  time.  An  official  letter  arrived  by  King’s  Messenger 
to-night  from  C.LG.S.  stating  that  the  Cabinet  had  at  last  approved  of  my 
plan,  but  wished  arrangements  made  to  send  troops  to  Italy  if  the  plan  does 
not  succeed.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  the  act  of  a lunatic  to  detach  troops 
from  France  to  any  theatre  at  this  stage.  Such  a proceeding  might  well  lose  the 
war.  Even  if  my  attacks  do  not  gain  ground  as  I hope  and  expect,  we  ought 
still  to  persevere  in  attacking  the  Germans  in  France.  Only  by  this  means  can 
we  win,  and  we  must  also  encourage  the  French  to  continue  fighting. 

The  American  Generals  are  still  staying  with  me. 

Sunday,  July  22.  At  9.30  a.m.  I attended  Church  of  Scotland,  The  Rev.  Duncan 
officiated.  He  preached  from  St.  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Hebrews. “By  Hope  are  we 
saved.” 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Lang)  with  Bishop  Gwynne  came  to  lunch.  The 
former  spoke  to  me  privately  about  the  necessity  for  opening  the  doors  of  the 
Church  of  England  wider.  I agreed  and  said  we  ought  to  aim  at  organising  a 
great  Imperial  Church  to  wliich  all  honest  citizens  of  the  Empire  could  belong. 
In  my  opinion.  Church  and  State  must  advance  together,  and  hold  together 
against  those  forces  of  revolution  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  State. 

Sir  William  Robertson  (C.LG.S.)  arrived  from  England  about  7 p.m.  After 
dimier  we  discussed  the  situation.  He  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  danger  of  send- 
ing forces  to  Italy.  I urged  him  to  be  firmer  and  play  the  man ; and,  if  need  be, 
resign,  should  Lloyd  George  persist  in  ordering  troops  to  Italy  against  the 
advice  of  the  General  Staff.  I also  spoke  strongly  on  the  absurdity  of  the  Govern- 
ment giving  its  approval  now  to  operations  after  a stiff  artillery  fight  had  been 
going  on  for  three  weeks.  I handed  him  my  reply  to  his  official  letter  informing 
me  of  this  approval.  In  it  I requested  to  be  told  whether  I had  the  full  support  of 
the  Government  or  not. 

General  Pershing  and  his  C.G.S.  were  at  dinner  also  the  Rev.  George 
Duncan. 

July  22,  1917.  Notes[found  among  Haig’s  papers).  It  is  not  clear  whether  they  were 
intended  for  anyone  else  to  read,  or  were  simply  an  aide-memoire  for  Haig  himself 

The  British  troops  are  the  only  troops  in  the  field  at  the  moment  on  whose 
capacity  to  carry  through  successful  attacks  against  Germans  we  can  rely. 

Encouraged  by  further  British  successes,  the  French  will  recover  their 
capacity  to  carry  through  successful  attacks,  but  it  is  very  necessary  they 
should  have  tliis  encouragement. 

The  chance  of  anything  positive  being  achieved  in  Italy  is-to  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  A.B.C.  of  war-infinitesimal. 

Our  prospects  of  success  against  the  Germans  next  year  will  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  we  dissipate  our  efforts  instead  of  con- 
centrating them,  not  only  for  next  year’s  offensive  but  in  preparation  for  it. 

Lastly,  we  camiot  reduce  our  defensive  strength  seriously  on  tliis  front 
without  danger. 

The  weariness  and  disappointment  of  the  French  is  a factor  of  the  greatest 
importance  at  the  moment.  Germany  loiows  it,  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  She  is  in  a position  to  do  so,  which  we  are  not  in 
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regard  to  Austria.  If  we  have  a really  good  success  in  our  forthcoming  opera- 
tions, the  value  of  the  French  troops  will  be  much  increased,  and  while  their 
re-awakened  enthusiasm  lasts  we  should  concentrate  our  endeavours  on 
developing  this  success. 

If  we  do  not  have  a really  good  success  our  most  urgent  and  serious  care 
will  be  to  nurse  France  through  the  winter  without  impairing  our  offensive 
power  for  next  year  s campaign,  which  is  practically  certain  to  be  the  last  cam- 
paign we  shall  induce  France  or  Russia  to  face  (even  if  we  can  get  them  to  face 
that,  wliich  is  doubtful). 

To  nurse  France  through  the  winter  and  to  give  ourselves  the  best  chance  of 
success  next  year  will  tax  all  our  power.  We  caimot  afford  to  dissipate  any  of  it. 

We  could  see  Italy  and  even  Russia  drop  out,  and  still  continue  the  war  with 
France  and  America.  But  if  France  drops  out  we  not  only  cannot  continue  the 
war  on  land  but  our  Armies  in  France  will  be  in  a very  difficult  position. 

To  keep  France  in  does  not  entail  our  following  her  advice  blindly,  or  com- 
mitting  further  mistakes  to  please  her  poHticians.  But  we  must  be  prepared  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  Army  by  taking  over  all  the  line  we  can  take  during 
the  winter,  without  detriment  to  our  offensive  next  year. 

Every  man  and  gun  that  we  send  to  Italy  reduces  our  power  in  one  respect 
or  the  other.  I consider  it  so  dangerous  and  so  unsound  to  adopt  such  a course 
that,  in  my  opinion,  any  responsible  soldier  who  consents  to  issue  an  order  for 
it  must  expect  to  be  adjudged  by  history  to  have  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  country. 
July  29,  Haig  to  Lord  Derby.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  kind 
letter  of  28th  inst.  which  reached  me  last  night.  I am  very  grateful  for  your 
generous  expression  of  friendship  and  of  your  readiness  to  lift  some  of  the 
worries  from  my  shoulders  on  to  your  own  and  B^obertson’s. 

I have  never  for  a moment  doubted  that  you  both  mean  to  support  me  to 
the  utmost-I  have  no  worries  on  that  score.  What  has  really  been  lacking  has 
been  some  practical  indications  on  the  part  of  the  W^ar  Cabinet  that  they  have 
confidence  in  my  plan  and  mean  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  me  to  achieve 
success.  Briefly  that  they  know  how  to  win ! 

What  are  the  facts  ? 

Less  than  a week  ago  (and  after  a desperate  fight  to  gain  supremacy  in  the 
Artillery  contest,  which  had  been  raging  for  a fortnight)  I am  told  my  plans 
have  been  approved.  Thisapproval  is  sandwiched  between  paras,  indicating  not 
only  a readiness  to  stop  any  offensive  on  the  first  possible  excuse,  but  that  guns 
and  personnel,  with  a liberal  supply  of  ammunition,  had  already  been  sent  to 
Italy.  Plans,  too,  are  to  be  prepared  for  sending  more  troops  to  that  theatre. 

How  different  to  the  whole-hearted,  almost  unthinking  support  given  by 
our  Government  to  the  Frenchman  (Nivelle)  last  January." 

Never  a word  have  I received  that  the  Government  is  really  determined  to 
concentrate  all  possible  resources  at  tliis  the  decisive  point,  at  this  the  decisive 
moment ! 

For  instance,  18  pr.  guns  might  have  been  collected  from  somewhere  to  keep 
my  Army  up  to  establishment.  Drafts  are  another  item  causing  anxietv-and 
others  which  my  official  correspondence  has  brought  to  your  notice. 
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It  is  the  lack  of  “hustle”  on  the  part  of  the  War  Cabinet  in  essentials  to 
success  wliich  really  worries  me  and  makes  me  anxious  for  the  future. 

Forgive  me  writing  in  this  strain  in  reply  to  your  charming  letter,  but  I feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what  ought  to  be  done  to  ensure  success  at  (according 
to  my  opinion)  this  the  crisis  of  the  war. 

Hoping  to  see  you  here  soon. 

Monday,  July  30.  H.  Qrs.  Fifth  Army  at  Chateau  Loewe.  I saw  Gough.  In  the  best 
of  spirits,  and  full  of  confidence  as  to  the  results  of  to-morrow  s fight. 

H.  Qrs.  iSth  Corps  at  Convent  Vogetje.  General  Maxse  was  out,  but  I saw  his 
C.R.A.  (Fasson).  Though  doubled  up  with  rheumatism  he  has  the  courage  of  a 
lion,  and  goes  round  his  batteries  in  the  front  in  all  weathers  regardless  of  liis 
own  sufferings.  He  gave  a most  encouraging  account  of  the  situation  on  the 
Corps  front,  and  is  confident  of  a great  success. 

Horses  met  me  at  Watou  and  I rode  through  some  of  the  billets  of  the  Fifth 
Army  on  my  way  to  West  Cappel. 

I reached  the  train  about  7.30  p.m. 

The  motor  lorry  drivers  have  been  doing  very  well.  Regularly  night  after 
night  they  have  gone  through  Ypres  in  spite  of  heavy  shell  fire,  and  suffering 
a considerable  number  of  casualties.  These  men  have  shown  that  they  have  the 
same  spirit  as  the  fighting  soldiers. 

Report  received  this  afternoon  states  that  of  136  Tanks  to  be  moved  up  to 
positions  E.  of  Canal  and  Ypres,  13  3 are  in  position  and  all  is  well. 
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The  battle  begins-Held  up  by  bad  weather-Robertson’s  troubles-Haig  and  Morgen“ 
thau-Results  of  offensive -Respite  for  the  French-Visit  from  Carson  and  Asquith- 
Haig’s  high  opinion  of  Asquith -State  of  French  Army -Offensive  renewed-Low  Spirit 
of  the  French -Haig’s  Memorandum-Lloyd  George  consults  Wilson  and  Lord  French- 
Haig  advises  Robertson  not  to  resign -Congratulations  from  Lloyd  George-Visit  of 
Duke  of  Coimaught-Troops  ordered  to  Italy-The  Supreme  War  Council -Capture  of 
Passchendaele. 

The  Passchendaele  Offensive  began  on  July  31.  divides  into  three  phases: 

(i)  The  opening  assault  July  3 1 to  August  2.  It  was  undertaken  by  Cough’s 
Fifth  Army,  and  was  called  off  after  a limited  advance,  because  incessant  rain 
made  further  operations  impossible.  A long  period folloived  in  which  little  was  achieved 
jor  the  same  reason-adverse  weather. 

(2)  The  successful  advances  made  on  September  20,  September  26,  and  October  4. 
Haig  had  removed  the  burden  of  attack  from  Gough  to  Plumer  who  commanded  the 
Second  Army . A considerable  if  limited  success  was  achieved. 

(3)  The  operations  which  filled  the  rest  of  October  and  the  beginning  oj  November, 
and  culminated  in  the  capture  of  Passchendaele  village  on  November  6. 

The  campaign  was  in  general  a bitter  disappointment.  It  did  not  lead  to  the  break- 
through, for  which  Haig  so  ardently  hoped,  nor  did  it  succeed  in  clearing  the  Belgian 
ports.  But  it  did  make  impossible  any  German  move  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  the 
French  Army  and  it  did  inflict  very  severe  losses  upon  the  enemy.  Its  ultimate  strate- 
gical justification  will  long  be  a matter  of  dispute.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  is  stated 
by  Lloyd  George,  War  Memoirs  [Revised  Edition,  Odhams,  Ch.  LXIII)  and  by 
Air.  Churchill,  World  Crisis  [Revised Edition,  Odhams,  pp.  1206-1221),  ivith  all 
the  eloquence  that  those  two  formidable  orators  could  muster.  The  case  for  the  defence 
is  stated  with  clarity  by  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  (Haig,  Vol.  II,  pp.  133-176),  and  with 
fuller  documentation,  if  with  less  elegance,  by  the  Official  Historian  (Official  History, 
Military  Operations,  France  and  Belgium,  1917,  Vol.  II).  The  reader  who  wishes 
to  decide  whether  Haig  was  right  or  wrong  should  consult  these  works.  The  problem  is 
one  that  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  book. 

Tuesday,  July  31.  Glass  steady.  Morning  dull  and  coldish.  The  bright  weather 
reported  as  coming  is  slower  in  its  progress  than  expected  by  our  weather 
prophet. 

Zero  for  all  of  Fifth  Army  except  14th  Corps  was  at  3.50  a.m.  (i.e.,  2.50  Green- 
wich time).  For  the  latter  Corps  and  the  French  it  was  20  minutes  later. 

The  heavy  firing  near  here  at  4.1$  woke  me  up.  The  whole  ground  was  shaking 
with  the  terrific  bombardment.  During  the  night  the  Fifth  Army  was  to  dis- 
charge 80,000  gas  shells ! The  French  also  kept  up  a heavy  fire. 

In  the  afternoon  I visited  General  Gough  with  C.G.S.  He  had  been  to 
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H.  Qrs.  of  19th  and  2nd  Corps.  Fighting  on  our  right  had  been  most  severe. 
This  I had  expected.  Our  Divisions  had  made  good  progress  and  were  on  top 
of  the  ridge  which  the  Menin  road  crosses,  but  had  not  advanced  sufficiently 
eastwards  to  have  observation  into  the  valleys  beyond.  Further  to  the  west, 
our  troops  had  established  themselves  beyond  the  Steenbeck  and  the  French 
had  taken  Bixschoote  and  the  Cabaret  Kortekeer  (which  was  so  frequently 
attacked  in  October  and  November,  1914.  This  was  a fine  day’s  work.  Gough 
thinks  he  has  taken  over  5,000  prisoners  and  60  guns  or  more.  The  ground  is 
thick  with  dead  Germans,  kiUed  mostly  by  our  artillery.  I sent  Alan  Fletcher 
and  Colonel  Ryan  round  the  Casualty  Clearing  Stations.  They  report  many 
slight  cases,  mostly  shell  fire.  Wounded  are  very  cheery  indeed.  Some  6,000 
wounded  had  been  treated  in  ten  hours  up  to  6 p.m. 

As  regards  future  operations,  I told  Gough  to  continue  to  carry  out  the 
original  plan;  to  consolidate  ground  gained,  and  to  improve  his  position  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  for  facilitating  the  next  advance ; the  next  advance  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  but  only  after  adequate  bombardment  and  after  domina- 
ting the  hostile  Artillery. 

Heavy  rain  fell  this  afternoon  and  aeroplane  observation  was  impossible. 
The  going  also  became  very  bad  and  the  ground  was  much  cut  up.  This  has 
hampered  our  further  progress  and  robbed  us  of  much  of  our  advantage  due 
to  our  great  success. 

Wednesday,  August  i.  Glass  fell  a tenth  after  midnight.  Heavy  rain  began  to  fall 
about  3 a.m.  and  continued  aU  day. 

I saw  Colonel  de  Bellaigue  soon  after  9 a.m.  before  he  left  for  French 
G.H.Q.  to  see  General  Petain.  I asked  him  to  urge  the  latter  to  start  his  attack 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  brought 
against  the  British  by  the  enemy  from  the  French  part  of  his  front. 

Already  the  52nd  Reserve  Division  had  come  from  the  RJieims  area,  the 
1 2th  Division  from  near  Verdun,  and  the  51st  Division  was  soon  expected 
(from  Rheims  front).  I told  him  to  call  Petain’s  attention  to  the  certain  results 
of  the  policy  advocated  in  Paris  during  the  May  Conference,  viz.  to  “wait  and 
do  nothing  serious  on  the  Western  front  this  year  until  Americans  arrive.” 
This  would  have  suited  the  Germans  admirably  because  they  would  then  have 
concentrated  all  their  available  reserves  against  Russia  so  as  to  gain  a decision 
in  that  theatre  before  the  winter.  In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  critical  moment  of 
the  war,  and  the  French  must  attack  as  strongly  as  possible  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the  British  in  dealing  the  enemy  as  strong  a 
dIow  as  possible.  I mentioned  the  bad  state  of  disciphne  in  the  6th  Bavarian 
Reserve  Division-one  of  the  enemy’s  crack  units-and  that  the  prisoners 
taken  yesterday  suffered  from  malnutrition  due  to  shortage  of  food. 

A terrible  day  of  rain.  The  ground  is  like  a bog  in  this  low-lying  country. 
The  light  railways  and  roads  are  steadily  being  pushed  forward.  Still,  in  view 
of  this  terrible  wet,  I judge  that  we  are  fortunate  not  to  have  advanced  to  the 
extreme  “Red  line”  because  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  supply  our 
guns  with  ammunition.  Our  troops  would  thus  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a 
hostile  counter-attack;  and  a check  might  have  resulted. 
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Saturday,  August  4.  Fifth  Army  are  relieving  all  the  Divisions  in  front  line  on 
account  of  the  wet  weather. 

In  view  of  the  bad  weather  and  wet  ground,  General  Gough  has  cancelled 
the  orders  which  he  issued  for  the  continuance  of  his  attack. 

Wednesday,  August  8.  Colonel  de  Bellaigue  reported  on  his  return  from  the 
French  G.Q.G.  The  French  will  put  in  their  attack  on  the  date  already  fixed  by 
General  Petain.  There  will  be  no  postponement  unless  the  weather  again 
becomes  very  bad. 

August  9,  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  Our  friends  the  Allies  returned  to  their 
respective  countries  yesterday.  The  Conference  lasted  two  days.  It  was  of  the 
usual  character  and  resulted  in  the  usual  waste  of  time. 

I think  I told  Kiggell  when  I was  at  Paris  that  on  the  same  day  that  I sent  you 
the  wire  conveying  the  whole-hearted  support”  of  the  War  Cabinet  towards 
your  present  arduous  operations,  the  Prime  Minister  sprang  his  usual  bomb 
by  proposing  at  the  Conference  the  reinforcement  of  the  Italian  Front  with 
the  object  of  knocking  out  Austria.  Foch,  Cadorna  and  myself  all  maintained 
that  plans  could  not  now  be  changed,  and  that  no  reinforcement  of  the  Italian 
Front  could  be  made  before  next  Spring  and  could  not  be  considered  until  after 
the  present  operations  on  the  W^est  Front  have  been  completed  and  we  see  the 
result  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  Lloyd  George  has  got  the  French  with  liim  as  well  as  the 
Italians.  Foch  is  hopeless.  I enclose  some  notes  he  gave  me  for  my  personal  in- 
formation, but  wliich,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  gave  almost  verbatim  at  the  Con- 
ference yesterday  when  he  was  called  upon  by  Lloyd  George  to  give  his  views 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of  Russia  not  being  in  a better  position 
to  help  us  later  than  she  now  is.  Foch  told  me  here  that  he  thought  the  French 
troops  might  fight  fairly  well  this  year  but  that  it  was  very  doubtful  what  they 
would  do  next  year.  Fie  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  it  is  hopeless 
looking  for  good  results  on  the  West  Front.  This  will  make  my  task  much 
harder. 

When  Foch,  Cadorna  and  myself  were  discussing  at  Paris  the  question  of 
reinforcing  Italy  in  the  event  of  having  to  send  troops  to  help  her,  should 
Germany  later  be  in  a position  owing  to  Russia  dropping  out,  to  send  over  a 
large  number  of  divisions  to  the  West  Front  or  to  Italy,  Foch  proposed  that  we 
should  set  up  an  Allied  Staff,  at  Paris,  to  study  and  prepare  arrangements.  As 
you  can  imagine,  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  Allied  Staff',  and  I have 
heard  since  that  the  French  Ministers  are  very  sick  in  consequence.  You  know 
the  meaning  of  this  Allied  Staff  without  my  explanation. 

But  Lloyd  George  being  keen  on  the  Italian  project  for  the  time  being  and 
knowing  that  I am  against  it  and  that  the  French  are  for  it,  and  as  the  French 
keep  rubbing  in  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a Central  Staff  at  Paris,  I can  see 
Lloyd  George  in  the  future  wanting  to  agree  to  some  such  organisation  so  as  to 
put  the  matter  in  French  hands  and  to  take  it  out  of  mine.  However,  we  shall 
see  all  about  this.  His  game  will  be  to  put  up  (the  useless)  Foch  against  me  as  he 
did  Nivelle  against  you  in  the  Spring.  He  is  a real  bad  ’un.  The  other  members 
of  the  War  Cabinet  seem  afraid  of  him.  Mihier  is  a tired,  dyspeptic  old  man. 
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Curzon  a gas-bag.  Bonar  Law  equals  Boiiar  Law.  Smuts  lias  good  instinct  but 
lacks  knowledge.  On  the  whole  he  is  best,  but  they  help  one  very  little. 

This  rain  is  cruel  luck  but  it  will  get  fine  in  time.  I hope  Petain  will  play  up 
properly.  We  heard  nothing  at  the  Conference  of  taking  over  more  line  but 
no  doubt  we  shall. 

Tuesday,  August  28.  The  War  Cabinet  has  evidently  decided  on  creating  a new 
Department  to  deal  with  Air  operations,  on  the  lines  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Admiralty.  Trenchard  is  much  perturbed  as  to  the  result  of  this  new  departure 
just  at  a time  when  the  Flying  Corps  was  beginning  to  feel  that  it  had  become 
an  important  part  of  the  Army.  The  best  solution  would  be  to  have  one 
Minister  of  Defence  with  the  three  Offices  under  him,  viz.,  Admiralty,  War 
Office,  Air. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  (late  American  Ambassador  at  Constantinople)  came  to 
lunch.  He  seems  to  be  a great  personal  friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
American  President  (Wilson).  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  he  stated  that 
Wilson  was  determined  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end  and  remove  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  I urged  that  it  would  be  a mistake  to  leave  Germany  at  the  mercy  of 
Revolutionaries,  and  that  if  disorder  started  in  Germany  it  would  spread  to 
France  and  England.  He  said  that  he  agreed  with  me,  and  no  doubt  Wilson 
would  have  to  change  his  mind  on  this  as  he  had  done  on  some  other  matters. 
He  questioned  me  closely  as  to  our  “ability  to  hold  on  until  America  is 
ready.”  I replied  that  every  day  we  seemed  to  get  more  of  the  upper  hand  over 
the  enemy,  and  that  if  the  French  could  only  support  us  in  a moderate  way 
there  was  a chance  of  ending  the  war  this  Autumn.  My  chief  fear  was  that 
Germany  might  offer  in  October  or  November  terms  of  peace  which  the 
Allied  Governments  might  accept,  though  not  giving  all  that  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive. To  this  he  said  Wilson  would  oppose  such  a peace  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  I liked  Morgenthau  and  felt  that  he  was  aU  out  to  help.  He  says  Ameri- 
cans are  more  “brothers”  than  “cousins”  of  England  now. 

Saturday,  September  1.  Glass  falling  slightly.  Weather  unsettled.  Heavy  showers 
of  rain  fell  throughout  the  day.  Ov/ing  to  bad  weather,  there  has  been  little 
military  activity. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Ypres  battle  41  German  Divisions  have  been  en- 
gaged on  the  Ypres  front,  of  which  over  30  have  been  withdrawn  to  refit. 

Ten  of  the  German  Divisions  brought  up  to  reinforce  this  sector  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  French  front. 

During  the  same  period  we  have  engaged  23  Divisions  and  withdrawn  13. 

The  result  of  our  pressure  at  Ypres  is  shown  by  the  slackening  of  the  German 
efforts  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  and  the  comparatively  weak  resistance  which 
they  have  made  to  the  French  attack  at  Verdun.  The  French  Army  has  conse- 
quently had  the  quiet  time  desired  by  General  Petain  in  wliich  to  recover  from 
the  Nivelle  offensive. 

Monday,  September  3.  At  breakfast  I received  a telegram  from  C.I.G.S.  that 
“General  Foch  arrives  London  September  3rd  on  behalf  of  French  War 
Cabinet  to  press  British  War  Cabinet  to  agree  to  his  sending  100  heavy  guns 
from  French  First  Army  to  Italy  at  once ; if,  as  I suppose,  this  will  affect  your 
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plans,  it  is  very  desirable  that  you  should  come  over  and  see  War  Cabinet.” 
I decided  to  go  to  London  to-day. 

Tuesday,  September  4.  I motored  to  the  War  Office  and  at  10  a.m.  attended 
Conference  in  C.I.G.S.’s  room  at  which  General  Foch,  Robertson,  Davidson 
and  myself  were  present. 

Foch  asked  for  guns  to  go  to  Italy  because  the  political  effect  of  a success 
there  would  be  greater,  in  his  opinion,  than  one  in  Flanders.  He  asserted  that  the 
French  guns  would  be  doing  nothing  for  a month  in  Flanders ! This,  of  course, 
I told  him  was  not  the  case.  French  guns  on  Anthoine’s  front  have  a wide 
sector,  and  are  employed  covering  our  left  and  supporting  the  Belgians  at  the 
present  moment  by  counter-battering  hostile  guns. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  very  anxious  that  some  guns  should  be  sent.  Bonar 
Law  was,  as  usual,  very  weak.  Carson  and  General  Smuts  were  opposed  to  any 
guns  going.  Lord  R.  Cecil  for  Foreign  Office,  “dissociated”  himself  from 
everything  the  Prime  Minister  proposed. 

Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  placed  in  my  hands.  After 
explaining  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Cabinet  that  the  guns  should  be  sent,  if  I 
could  possibly  spare  them,  Lloyd  George  spoke  to  me  alone,  and  said  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  help  the  Italians  at  this  juncture  because  the  French  were 
trying  to  supplant  us  in  their  affections ! We  must  not  give  the  French  the 
power  of  saying  that  they  wanted  to  send  100  guns,  but  the  British  would  not 
let  them  go.  I said  that  I would  review  the  whole  gun  situation  on  the  battle- 
front,  and  if  we  could  possibly  liberate  50  guns,  it  would  be  done.  He  said  he 
was  very  grateful. 

L.G.  told  me  that  there  is  no  Government  really  in  Paris  and  that  Russia  was 
in  all  probability  quite  finished.  In  fact,  Russia  could  be  of  no  further  help  to 
the  Allies  in  the  War.^ 

[On  Sept.  6 Haig  returned  to  France.] 

Friday,  September  7. 1 left  soon  after  9 a.m.  and  motored  with  Lord  Derby  to 
Amiens.  Conference  assembled  in  house  in  Rue  Gloriette  which  I have  used 
as  an  office  on  previous  occasions.  I began  by  making  a statement  that  I had 
considered  the  question,  etc.  I was  prepared  to  liberate  100  guns  (about)  from 
French  First  Army  provided  General  Petain  could  replace  them  in  time  for  the 
attack  as  planned. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  may  result  in  the  abandonment  of  the  attack  on 
Lens  which  I had  hoped  to  carry  out  with  the  British  First  Army  this  Autumn. 

General  Petain  at  once  agreed  that  he  could  meet  my  request.  He  had  re- 
cently reorganised  his  heavy  artillery  which  gave  him  a reserve  of  heavy  guns 
to  employ  as  the  situation  required. 

This  ended  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  guns  in  the  most  friendly 
way. 

Foch  seemed  on  arrival  at  Amiens  to  have  all  his  “hackles”  up  but  my  few 
friendly  words  quickly  calmed  him,  and  we  all  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  His 
experiences  in  London  should  have  done  him  good.  He  had  gone  there  behind 
the  back  of  Petain  and  myself  to  get  the  British  War  Cabinet  to  sanction  100 

Tor  Russia  in  1917.  See  footnote,  p.  23 1. 
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French  guns  being  withdrawn  from  my  command.  The  War  Cabinet  then 
handed  the  question  to  me  to  arrange  with  Petain.  This  we  have  done  satis- 
factorily for  all.  I found  Petain  to-day  straightforward  and  clear  in  his  views, 
and  most  businesslike.  And,  as  he  said  liimself  to-day,  “The  Marshal  and  I 
never  argue  and  haggle  over  such  matters.” 

Saturday,  September  8.  Mr.  Gwynn  of  the  Morning  Post,  came  to  lunch.  His  only 
redeeming  quality  is  that  he  is  “out  to  help.”  But  he  is  very  self-satisfied  and 
highly  conceited. 

Monday,  September  lo.  A letter  from  General  Nivelle  stating  that  General 
Brugere  (who  is  presiding  over  the  Court  of  Enquiry  on  Nivelle’s  operations) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Nivelle’s  letters  to  me  and  my  Staff  were  not 
sufficiently  courteous.  N.  writes  to  ask  me  to  contradict  this.  I would  like 
to  help  him  as  he  is  down  but  the  fact  remains  that  after  the  Calais  Con- 
ference I found  the  tone  of  his  letters  so  impertinent,  that  I forwarded  copies 
of  the  whole  correspondence  to  the  British  Government  and  asked  if  it  was 
their  wish  that  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  in  France  should  be  so 
treated.  My  reply  will  therefore  have  to  be  carefully  worded.  In  any  case 
copies  of  the  correspondence  are  in  existence. 

General  Kiggell  reported  that  he  is  afraid  that  some  of  Gough’s  subordinates 
do  not  always  tell  Gough  their  true  opinion  as  regards  their  ability  to  carry  out 
an  operation.  I therefore  decide  to  go  to-morrow  and  see  the  G.O.C.  5th 
Corps  (General  Fanshawe)  with  reference  to  the  small  attacks  prepared  for 
the  13  th. 

Wednesday,  September  12.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Minister  of  Munitions) 
arrived  this  forenoon  and  visited  Messines.  The  enemy  started  shelling  the  Hill 
with  a few  5.9  in.  shells. 

After  dinner,  he.  General  Kiggell  and  I had  a talk.  He  said  that  for  next  year 
he  is  all  in  favour  of  concentrating  our  efforts  against  the  Western  front. 
Thursday,  September  13.  After  lunch  Winston  had  a two  hours  talk  with 
strategy.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  W^inston  admitted 
that  Lloyd  George  and  he  were  doubtful  about  being  able  to  beat  the  Germans 
on  the  W^estern  front.  This  confirms  the  opinion  I formed  some  time  ago, 
based  on  my  discussions  at  the  War  Cabinet  in  London  and  a talk  with  L g! 
in  Paris  last  May:  namely,  that  the  latter  does  not  believe  it  possible  for  the 
Allies  to  be  victorious  on  the  Western  front. 

Friday,  September  14.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  came  to  lunch.  He  is  now  Attorney- 
General.  After  several  glasses  of  wine,  port  and  old  brandy  he  was  most  corn- 
municative  and  very  friendly.  He  smed  privately  to  me  after  lunch  that  he, 
Lloyd  George  and  Winston  Churchill  dine  regularly  together  once  a week, 
and  that  although  he  (Smith)  is  not  in  the  War  Cabinet,  he  is  in  a position  to 
influence  the  Prime  Minister  very  considerably.  He  assured  me  that  he  (Smith) 
is  all  out  to  help  us  soldiers  on  the  Western  Front  because  he  has  seen  the 
splendid  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  the  Army  under  my  orders 

Winston  Churchill  had  a long  talk  in  the  afternoon  with  Birch  and  Butler 
over  guns  and  our  requirements,  and  left  for  Amiens  at  7 p.m.  I have  no  doubt 
that  V/inston  means  to  do  his  utmost  (as  Minister  of  A4unitions)  to  provide  the 
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Army  with  all  it  requires,  but  at  the  same  time  he  can  hardly  help  meddling  in 
the  larger  questions  of  strategy  and  tactics;  for  the  solution  of  the  latter  he  has 
had  no  real  training,  and  his  agile  mind  only  makes  him  a danger  because  he 
can  persuade  Lloyd  George  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  most  idiotic  policy. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  arrived  to-day  and  stays  two  nights.  It  is  quite  a rest  to 
deal  with  him  after  Winston ! He  is  so  straightforward  and  single-minded. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  military  experts  must  be  given  full  power,  not  only 
to  advise,  but  to  carry  out  their  plans.  He  is  all  opposed  to  the  meddling  now 
practised  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  politicians. 

Saturday,  September  15. 1 had  a talk  with  Sir  E.  Carson  before  he  went  out  this 
morning.  He  considers  that  Lloyd  George  has  considerable  value  as  P.M.  on 
account  of  his  driving  powers,  but  he  recognises  his  danger.  He  has  no  know- 
ledge of  strategy  or  military  operations,  yet  he  thinks  he  is  well  qualified  to 
direct  his  Military  Advisers ! Carson  wished  me  to  talk  freely  with  Mr.  Asquith 
because  the  latter,  though  in  opposition,  has  very  great  power. 

Sunday,  September  16.  Sir  E.  Carson  left  at  9.30.  He  said  he  was  delighted  with 
his  visit,  and  he  assured  me  that  the  War  Cabinet  would  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  me  or  my  arrangements.  I took  quite  a liking  to  Carson  and 
think  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  Empire  that  he  is  at  present  in  the  War  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Asquith  and  Bonham  Carter^  arrived  in  time  for  dinner.  Afterwards  I 
had  a long  talk  with  Mr.  A.  He  said  that  the  present  Government  is  very  shaky. 
A.  is  all  in  favour  of  a vigorous  offensive  on  this  the  Western  front. 

Tuesday,  September  18.  Mr.  Asquith  left  after  breakfast  to  visit  the  Somme 
Battlefield  and  stay  the  night  at  Amiens.  He  said  that  he  had  been  immensely 
struck  with  all  he  had  seen  and  particularly  with  the  grand  spirit  of  confidence 
existing  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  Army.  I felt  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  politician  who  had  visited  my  Hd.  Qrs.  in 
brains  and  all-round  knowledge.  It  was  quite  a pleasure  to  have  the  old  man  in 
the  house.  So  amusing  and  kindly  in  his  ways. 

Wednesday,  September  19.  In  the  course  of  a talk  after  dinner.  Lord  Derby  said 
that  Lloyd  George  is  scheming  to  get  rid  of  him  and  Robertson  from  the  War 
Office.  L.G.  and  Painleve  (now  P.M.  in  Paris)  are  desirous  of  forming  an 
Allied  General  Staff  in  Paris  to  direct  operations.  This  I feel  certain  carmot 
possibly  work.  It  seems  to  be  an  effort  of  the  French  to  retain  control  of  opera- 
tions, notwithstanding  that  their  Army  has  ceased  to  be  the  main  factor  in  the 
military  problem;  in  fact  the  French  Army  has  not  only  ceased  to  be  able  to 
take  the  offensive  on  a large  scale,  but,  according  to  Petain’s  opinion,  its  dis- 
cipline is  so  bad  that  it  could  not  resist  a determined  German  offensive. 
Thursday,  September  20.  About  midnight  General  Gough  proposed  that 
operations  be  postponed  on  account  of  rain,  but  General  Plumer  between  i 
and  2 p.m.,  after  consulting  his  Corps  and  Divisional  Commanders,  decided 
to  adhere  to  plan.  Zero  hour  was  5.40  a.m.  The  attack  was  launched  on  a front 
of  about  8 miles  from  Langcmarcke  on  the  North  to  Hollebeke  on  the  Ypres- 
Comines  Canal  on  the  South.  Our  attacks  were  everywhere  successful. 
Friday,  September  21.  Professor  Haldane  (brother  of  Lord  H.)  arrived  to-day. 

^Sir  Maurice  Bonham  Carter,  Asquith’s  son-in-law. 
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He  stays  the  night.  He  is  an  expert  on  gas  and  gas-masks.  A curious  quiet  shy 
fellow,  but  full  of  knowledge.  Quite  unlike  liis  brother  Lord  Haldane. 
Monday,  September  24. 1 found  Mr.  Gardiner  (Editor  of  Daily  News)  waiting 
for  lunch.  It  is  over  two  years  since  I saw  him  at  Hinges -just  before  Loos.  I 
gathered  that  Lloyd  George  has  often  tried  to  win  over  the  Daily  News  to  his 
side,  but  has  failed.  L.G.  was  for  many  years  Solicitor  for  the  paper. 

Gardiner  says  L.G.  never  reads  anything  or  tliinks  seriously.  Plow  unfor- 
tunate the  country  seems  to  be  to  have  such  an  unreliable  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs  in  this  crisis.  I thought  Gardiner  much  above  the  usual  newspaper  man 
who  visits  France. 

Tuesday,  October  2.  I held  a Conference  at  my  house  at  Cassel  at  ii  a.m. 
Kiggell,  Davidson  and  Charteris  accompanied  me.  Generals  Plumer  and 
Gough  were  also  present  with  their  senior  Staff  Officers  and  General  Nash 
(D.G.T.).  I pointed  out  how  favourable  the  situation  was  and  how  necessary 
it  was  to  have  all  necessary  means  for  exploiting  any  success  gained  on  the  loth, 
should  the  situation  admit,  e.g.,  if  the  enemy  counter-attacks  and  is  defeated, 
then  reserve  Brigades  must  follow  after  the  enemy  and  take  the  Passchendaele 
ridge  at  once.  Both  Gough  and  Plumer  quite  acquiesced  in  my  views,  and 
arranged  wholeheartedly  to  give  effect  to  them  when  the  time  came.  At  first 
they  adhered  to  the  idea  of  continuing  our  attacks  for  limited  objectives. 

Charteris  emphasised  the  deterioration  of  German  Divisions  in  numbers, 
morale  and  all-round  efficiency. 

I got  back  to  Blendecques  after  lunch. 

Lords  Edmund  Talbot  and  Robert  Cecil  (U.-S.  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
arrived  and  stayed  the  night.  The  former  has  come  from  Switzerland,  the 
latter  from  London.  An  honest  level-headed  fellow. 

Wednesday,  October  3. 1 got  back  to  Blendecques  about  2 p.m.  Lord  Herschel 
came  to  lunch.  He  is  in  France  on  secret  service  duty  for  the  Admiralty.  Most 
talkative  and  looks  a Jew. 

A great  bombshell  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a letter  from  C.I.G.S.  stating  that 
the  British  Government  had  “approved  in  principle”  of  the  British  Army  in 
France  taking  over  more  line  from  the  French,  and  details  are  to  be  arranged 
by  General  Petain  and  myself.  This  was  settled  at  a Conference  at  Boulogne 
on  September  25th  at  which  I was  not  present.  Nor  did  either  L.  George  or 
Robertson  tell  me  of  this  decision  at  our  interview.^  All  the  P.M.  said  was 
that  “Painleve  was  anxious  that  the  British  should  take  over  more  hue.”  And 
Robertson  rode  the  high  horse  and  said  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  British 
now  to  call  the  tune,  and  not  play  second  fiddle  to  the  French,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all 
this  when  shortly  before  he  must  have  quietly  acquiesced  at  the  Conference  in 
Painleve’s  demands ! R.  comes  badly  out  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  especially  as  it 
was  definitely  stated  [with  the  War  Cabinet’s  approval)  that  no  discussion  re  operations 
on  the  Western  front  would  be  held  with  the  French  without  my  being  present. 
Thursday,  October  4.  Glass  fell  f-inch  from  mid-day  yesterday  to  mid-day  to- 
day. High  wind  all  night  with  slight  rain,  increased  to  a gale  during  the 

^Lloyd  George  and  Robertson  had  visited  Haig  at  G.H.Q.  on  September  25,  after  the 
Boulogne  Conference. 
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da).  Storm  in  Channel  so  boats  did  not  cross.  Wet  afternoon;  fine  night. 

Attack  was  launched  at  6 a.m.  this  morning  by  eight  Divisions  of  Second 
Army  (Plumer)  and  four  Divisions  of  Fifth  Army  (Gough).  On  the  right  of 
the  attack  was  the  37th  Division  (9th  Corps)  south  of  Menin  road.  Next  on  the 
north  was  the  loth  Corps  with  the  5th,  21st  and  7th  Divisions.  Some  hard 
righting  took  place  here. 

To-day  was  a very  important  success  and  we  had  great  good  fortune  in  that 
the  enemy  had  concentrated  such  a large  number  of  Divisions  just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  attack  with  the  very  intense  Artillery  barrages. 

Over  3,000  prisoners  and  six  guns  are  already  reported  captured. 

In  order  not  to  miss  any  chance  of  following  up  our  success  if  the  enemy 
were  really  demoralised,  I met  Generals  Plumer  and  Gough  with  their  Staff 
Officers  at  my  house  in  Cassel  at  3 p.m.  Plumer  stated  that  in  his  opinion  we 
had  only  up-to-date  fought  the  leading  troops  of  the  enemy’s  Divisions  on  his 
front.  Charteris,  who  was  present,  thought  that  from  the  number  of  German 
regiments  represented  amongst  the  prisoners,  all  Divisions  had  been  seriously 
and  that  there  were  few  more  available  reserves. 

After  full  discussion  I decided  that  the  next  attack  should  be  made  two  days 
earlier  than  already  arranged,  provided  Anthoine  could  also  accelerate  his 
preparations. 

At  4 p.m.  I saw  the  latter.  He  was  most  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to 
hasten  matters.  Finally  it  was  found  only  possible  to  advance  the  attack  by 
one  day.  ^ 

Friday,  October  5.  As  regards  the  allotment  of  Divisions  to  Armies  Kiggell 
recommended  that  the  Canadian  Corps  (four  Divisions)  should  be  sent  to 
General  Plumer  and  not  to  Gough  because  the  Canadians  do  not  work  kindly 
with  the  latter. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  he  drove  them  too  much  in  the  Somme 
fighting  last  year.  I think  Gough  s Staff  Officer  (Malcolm)  is  partly  the  cause 
of  this  feeling. 

Monday,  October  8. 1 called  on  General  Plumer  and  had  tea.  It  was  raining  and 
looked  like  a wet  night.  He  stated  that  2nd  Anzac  Corps  (which  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  to-morrow’s  attack)  had  specially  asked  that  there  should  be  no  post- 
ponement. Plumer  was  anxious  lest  the  French  should  want  to  postpone.  I told 
him  that  Cavendish  (attached  to  General  Anthoine)  had  reported  at  noon  by 
telephone  that  “the^situation  on  First  Army  (French)  for  attack  on  9th  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory”  though  the  bombardment  had  not  been  effective.  But 
Anthoine  is  “quite  ready  to  carry  out  his  attacks  as  already  arranged.” 

When  I got  to  my  house  I found  Gemeau  with  the  same  story.  The  bom- 
bardment had  not  been  satisfactory  but  Anthoine  would  cover  the  left  flank 
of  the  14th  Corps.  He  would  not,  he  thought,  be  able  to  carry  out  his  full  task. 

I said  all  he  was  asked  to  do  was  to  couer  the  flank  of  the  Guards  who  are  attacking 
on  his  (Anthoine  s)  right.  Gemeau  said  A.  did  not  want  a postponement  on  any 
account.  Later  Kiggell  brought  me  Anthoine  s letter— a very  mean  document. 
He  is  evidently  keen  to  save  himself  and  to  place  risk  of  failure  on  me.  I am 
ready  to  take  the  responsibility  and  have  ordered  him  to  carry  on  and  do  his 
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best.  The  French  seem  to  have  lost  their  chivalrous  spirit  if  it  ever  existed  out 
of  the  story  books ! Gough  telephoned  to  Kiggell  as  to  postponement;  he  said 
Cavan  was  against  it,  but  Maxse  wanted  to  postpone.  I ordered  them  to  carry 
on. 

October  8,  Memorandum  jrom  Haig  to  the  Chief  oj  the  Imperial  General  Staffs 
Though  the  French  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  it  officially,  we  know  that  the 
state  of  their  armies  and  of  the  reserve  manpower  behind  the  armies  is  such 
that  neither  the  French  Government  nor  the  military  authorities  will  venture 
to  call  on  their  troops  for  any  further  great  and  sustained  offensive  effort,  at 
any  rate  before  it  becomes  evident  that  the  enemy’s  strength  has  been  defi- 
nitely and  finally  broken.  Though  they  are  staunch  in  defence  and  will  carry 
out  useful  local  offensives  against  limited  objectives,  the  French  Armies  would 
not  respond  to  a call  for  more  than  that,  and  the  authorities  are  well  aware  of  it. 
In  these  circumstances,  since  the  British  Armies  alone  can  be  made  capable  of  a 
great  offensive  effort  it  is  beyond  argument  that  everything  should  be  done  by 
our  Allies  as  well  as  ourselves  to  enable  that  effort  to  be  made  as  strong  as 
possible,  and  for  this  as  much  training,  leave  and  rest  as  possible  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  men. 

The  French  authorities  will  no  doubt  insist  strongly  on  an  extension  of  our 
front,  but  the  weight  of  argument  is  all  against  it  and  our  troops  are  entitled  to 
be  protected  against  what  is  really  an  unfair  demand  on  them.  They  are  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  French  are  at  home.  They  get  little  leave  and  at  long  in- 
tervals: the  French  soldiers  get  10  days’  leave  every  four  months  and  their 
Government  dare  not  refuse  it.  Our  men  have  borne  more  and  accomplished 
more  than  the  French  this  summer,  and  though  France  may  plead  that  the 
weight  of  the  war  has  fallen  on  her  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  British 
soldiers  in  the  field  who  have  done  so  much  and  borne  so  much  and  who  have 
come  voluntarily  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  fight  in  France  will  be  content 
to  see  preferential  treatment  given  to  our  Allies.  This  aspect  of  the  case  must 
not  be  overlooked  any  more  than  the  purely  military  arguments,  and  it  is  on 
popular  feeling  amongst  the  French  people  rather  than  on  military  argument 
that  the  French  demand  on  us  to  take  over  more  line  is  based. 

The  actual  extent  of  front  measured  by  miles  is  no  test  of  what  we  should 
hold.  The  true  test  is  the  relative  number  of  enemy  divisions  engaged  by  us 
and  still  more  the  role  to  be  allotted  to  us  in  next  year’s  campaign. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  refuse  to  take  over 
more  line  and  to  adhere  resolutely  to  that  refusal,  even  to  the  point  of  answer- 
ing threats  by  threats  if  necessary. 

One  more  indispensable  condition  of  decisive  success  on  the  Western  Front 
is  that  the  War  Cabinet  should  have  a firm  faith  in  its  possibility  and  resolve 
finally  and  unreservedly  to  concentrate  our  resources  on  seeking  it,  and  to  do 
so  at  once.  To  gain  decisive  success,  especially  under  the  conditions  postulated 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  we  have  need  of  every  man,  gun  and  aeroplane  that 
can  be  provided,  and  of  taking  their  training  in  hand  as  early  as  possible  this 

^This  memorandum  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Official  History  of  the  War,  Military 
Operations  in  France  and  Belgium,  1918,  Appendices,  p,  i. 
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winter.  To  ensure  this  we  must  take  risks  elsewhere  and  cut  down  our  com- 
mitments in  all  other  theatres  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  protect  really  vital 
interests.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  our  dealings  with  our  Allies.  We 
caimot  afford  to  assist  them  directly,  and  it  is  not  in  their  own  interests  that  the 
efforts  of  the  only  really  effective  offensive  army  which  will  exist  next  year  in 
the  alhance  should  throw  away  what  is  a good  prospect  and  practically  the 
only  prospect  of  a real  victory  by  disseminating  its  forces.  Victory  against  a 
strong  and  determined  foe  has  never  been  won  by  such  a course  and  never  can 
be.  We  must  insist  that  our  Allies  shall  rely  on  themselves  for  defence,  and  the 
most  effective  assistance  we  can  give  them  is  by  forcing  Germany  to  use  up  her 
troops  in  guarding  herself  against  our  blows. 

Tuesday,  October  9.  A general  attack  was  launched  at  5.30  a.m.  to-day  from  a 
point  S.E.  of  Broodseinde  on  the  right  to  St.  Janshoek  on  the  left  (i  mile  N.E. 
of  Bixschoote).  The  results  were  very  successful. 

October  9,  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  Your  memorandum  is  splendid. 

I gather  from  Lord  R.  Cecil  that  you  are  perhaps  a little  disappointed  with  me 
in  the  way  I have  stood  up  for  correct  principles,  but  you  must  let  me  do  my 
job  in  my  own  way.  I have  never  yet  given  in  on  important  matters  and  never 
shall.  In  any  case,  whatever  happens,  you  and  I must  stand  solid  together.  I 
know  we  are  both  trying  to  do  so. 

He  (Lloyd  George)  is  out  for  my  blood  very  much  these  days.  Mihier, 
Carson,  Curzon,  Cecil,  Balfour,  have  each  in  turn  expressly  spoken  to  me 
separately  about  his  intolerable  conduct  during  the  last  week  or  two  and  have 
said  they  are  behind  us.  Since  then,  he  has  got  my  Future  Policy  Paper 
and  your  Memo.  A Cabinet  is  now  sitting.  He  will  be  furious  and 
probably  matters  will  come  to  a head.  I rather  hope  so.  I am  sick  of  this  d — d 
life. 

I can’t  help  thinking  he  has  got  Painleve  and  Co.  here  in  his  rushing  way  so 
as  to  carry  me  off  my  feet.  But  I have  big  feet ! The  great  thing  is  to  keep  on 
good  firm  tactical  ground.  This  is  difficult  for  he  is  a skilful  tactician  but  I shall 
manage  him. 

Wednesday,  October  10. 1 saw  General  Gough  at  Chateau  Loewe  and  had  tea 
with  him.  He  thinks  the  Second  Army  objectives  too  far  distant  for  the  next 
offensive.  Gough’s  dates  for  reaching  Westroosebeke  also  seem  slow.  So  I said 
we  cannot  decide  until  after  the  next  attack. 

Thursday,  October  ii.  General  Whigham  arrived  (by  special  boat)  from 
London  about  noon.  He  came  from  General  Robertson  to  ask  my  advice. 
Both  he  (R.)  and  I had  sent  papers  to  the  War  Cabinet  on  the  present  situation. 
Not  satisfied,  L.G.  (the  P.M.)  has  called  in  other  officers  to  advise,  viz.,  Lord 
French  and  General  H.  Wilson.  R.  thinks  he  should  resign.  I wrote  him  a note 
and  said  that  he  ought  not  to  resign  until  his  advice  has  been  rejected.  In  anv 
case  he  must  send  in  a protest  showing  with  reasons  why  the  Government 
ought  not  to  call  in  outside  advisers,  now  that  the  General  Staff  has  been 
organised  and  is  in  existence  for  the  main  purpose  of  advising  the  Government 
and  giving  a reasoned  opinion  on  strategical  problems. 

Mr.  Spender  (Editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette)  came  to  lunch.  A charming 
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fellow  and  I feel  sure  quite  honest;  a friend  of  Asquith.  Because  of  this,  L.G.  is 
trying  to  get  rid  of  him  from  his  paper. 

I went  to  Lillers  Station  about  4 p.m.  and  met  the  President  of  the  Portu- 
guese Republic.  He  arrived  in  a train  with  M.  Poincare  (the  French  President) 
but  the  latter  did  not  show  himself.  The  whole  performance  was  like  a comedy. 
Having  been  received  by  me,  the  Portuguese  President  then  inspected  the 
Guard  of  Honour  and  quickly  bundled  off  in  a motor  to  St.  Venant  Station  to 
receive  the  French  President.  The  French  President  remained  in  his  train  at 
Lillers,  and  then  was  taken  round  in  it  to  St.  Venant  Station,  where  he  will  dine 
with  the  Portuguese  President  and  return  to  Paris  afterwards. 

I had  a few  minutes  talk  with  Poincare  at  Lillers.  He  looked  tired.  I was 
asked  by  him  when  I thought  the  operations  would  stop ! He  was  anxious  to 
know  because  of  taking  over  more  line.  I said  we  ought  to  have  only  the  one 
thought  now  in  our  minds,  namely,  to  attack.  And  I hoped  that  the  French  Army 
would  soon  attack  in  co-operation  with  the  British.  He  said  he  expected  the 
bombardment  to  begin  to-morrow.  I thought  him  a humbug,  and  anxious  to 
get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  us  British. 

Friday,  October  12.  A high  wind  sprang  up  before  midnight  and  continued  till 
sunrise.  A little  rain  fell  about  6 a.m.  Glass  fell  an  inch  between  8 p.m.  and  5 
this  morning ; it  was  then  steady.  Heavy  rain  fell  during  the  day. 

Second  and  Fifth  Armies  continued  their  attack  at  5.25  this  morning. 
Troops  reached  points  of  assembly  up  to  time  in  spite  of  the  very  bad  state  of 
the  ground.  Owing  to  the  rain  and  bad  state  of  the  ground.  General  Plumer 
decided  that  it  was  best  not  to  continue  the  attack  on  the  front  of  his  Army. 
About  500  prisoners  are  reported. 

Sir  J.  Simon  (late  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  Cabinet  and  at  one  time  considered  one 
of  the  “Peace  at  any  Price  Party”)  arrived  and  stayed  the  night.  He  is  most 
anxious  for  employment  in  any  capacity  and  is  very  humble.  I found  him  a 
most  charming  man  and  very  able.  I propose  to  employ  him  in  the  Flying 
Corps  attached  to  General  Trenchard’s  Staff. 

A most  friendly  telegram  received  from  Lord  Derby,  S.  of  S.  for  War. 

“Cabinet  authorised  me  to  tell  you  no  necessity  for  you  to  come  over  at 
present.  Please  do  not  let  any  anxiety  on  these  subjects  be  added  to  your  many 
other  anxieties  and  responsibilities.  Am  making  change  in  head  of  Royal 
Flying  Corps  as  proposed  by  you.” 

Saturday,  October  13.  I held  a Conference  at  Cassel  at  noon  with  Generals 
Plumer,  Gough  and  their  Staff  Officers.  There  were  also  present  my  Staff 
Officers,  Kiggell,  Nash,  Birch,  Charteris  and  Davidson.  The  Army  Comman- 
ders explained  the  situation ; all  agreed  that  mud  and  the  bad  weather  prevented 
troops  getting  on  yesterday.  We  all  agreed  that  our  attack  should  only  be 
launched  when  there  is  a fair  prospect  of  fine  weather.  When  the  ground  is  dry 
no  opposition  which  the  enemy  has  put  up  has  been  able  to  stop  our  men.  The 
ground  is  so  soft  in  places,  the  D.G.T.  (Nash)  told  us,  that  he  has  light  engines 
on  the  60  cm.  railways  sunk  half-way  up  the  boilers  in  the  mud.  The  track  has 
completely  disappeared. 

Monday,  October  15.  Lord  Esher  arrived  from  Paris  and  stayed  the  night.  He 
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confirmed  Repington  s statement  as  to  the  instability  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. He  also  stated  that  the  desire  of  the  French  Government  for  the  British 
to  take  over  more  line  is  based  on  the  hope  that  this  may  give  the  Government 
a longer  lease  of  life ! The  French  Government  have  promised  to  release 
300,000  men  for  civil  employment!  Apparently  their  own  internal  squabbles 
are  more  important  to  the  French  than  defeating  the  Germans. 

Tuesday,  October  16.  Telegram  of  congratulation  received  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  War  Cabinet  desire  to  congratulate  you  and  the  troops  under 
your  command  upon  the  achievements  of  the  British  Armies  in  Flanders  in 
the  great  battle  which  has  been  raging  since  July  3 ist.  Starting  from  positions 
in  which  every  advantage  rested  with  the  enemy  and,  hampered  and  delayed 
from  time  to  time  by  most  unfavourable  weather,  you  and  your  men  have 
nevertheless  continuously  driven  the  enemy  back  with  such  skill,  courage,  and 
pertinacity,  as  have  commanded  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  peoples 
of  the  British  Empire  and  filled  the  enemy  with  alarm.  I am  personally 
glad  to  be  the  means  of  transmitting  this  message  to  you,  and  to  your  gallant 
troops,  and  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  renewing  my  assurance  of 
confidence^  in  your  leadership,  and  in  the  devotion  of  those  whom  you 
command.” 

This  is  the  first  message  of  congratulation  on  any  operations  by  the  War 
Cabinet  which  has  reached  me  since  the  War  began ! I wonder  why  the  Prime 
Minister  should  suddenly  have  sent  this  message.  Doubtless  the  reason  is 
that  the  House  of  Commons  assembled  on  Tuesday,  and  the  question  of 
thanks  being  given  to  the  Army  and  Navy  was  informally  discussed  and 
generally  approved.  So  L.G.  evidently  did  not  want  to  be  forced  to  send  us  a 
wire  1 

Saturday,  October  20.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  came  to  lunch.  I re- 
ceived him  with  a Guard  of  Honour  (Honourable  Artillery  Co.).  H.R.H. 
very  pleased  and  made  himself  most  agreeable  at  lunch.  He  seemed  very  much 
fitter  and  more  alert  in  mind  than  on  his  last  visit.  One  interesting  story  he  told 
of  life  at  Balmoral.  The  head  stalker  had  come  to  him  one  morning  and  told 
him,  “Her  Majesty  says  y’ere  to  go  stalking  to-day.”  So  accordingly  he  went 
stalking.  After  walking  many  miles  up  and  down  steep  hills  and  very  tired  he 
was  hurried  across  a corrie  and  after  a run  of  a hundred  yards  to  some  boulders, 
the  stalker  said  Noo,  there  they  are,  shoot.”  So  he  shot— very  erratically  as 
he  was  shaking  greatly.  The  stalker  then  snatched  the  rifle  out  of  his  hands 
and  shouted,  “Guid  God,  mon,  you’ve  made  a hash  of  the  whole  damned 
thing.” 

Personally  I can  see  the  whole  scene,  and  fully  sympathise  with  the  poor 
stalker ! Also  how  interesting  it  is  to  see  how  Queen  Victoria  not  only  com- 
manded the  Empire  but  every  individual  in  her  family  including  “the  stalker.” 
Sunday,  October  21.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Bourne  from  Westminster,  accom- 
panied by  the  Rev.  B.  Rawlinson  (Assistant  to  Principal  Chaplain  for  R.C.) 
came  to  dinner.  The  Cardinal  is  neither  eminent  in  appearance  nor  in  con- 
versation, but  I expect  m.eans  well.  On  the  other  hand,  Rawlinson  is  a most 
agreeable  fellow  and  seems  to  have  all  the  qualities  of  an  efficient  Jesuit  Father. 
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He  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Simms  who  is  our  Principal  Chaplain  in 
France. 

Saturday,  October  27.  Telegram  from  C. I. G.S.  to-night:  “H.M.’s  Government 
have  decided  to  despatch  two  Divisions  to  Italy  as  quickly  as  possible.”  This 
decision  has  been  come  to  without  the  War  Cabinet  asking  me  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  this  front  would  have  on  the  situation. 
If  the  Italian  Army  is  demoralised  we  cannot  spare  enough  troops  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them. 

Tuesday,  October  30.  Second  and  Fifth  Armies  attacked  at  5.50  a.m.  with  the 
object  of  advancing  our  line  still  closer  to  the  ridge  on  which  Passchendaele 
village  stands.  The  operation  was  most  successful  and  we  are  now  round  the 
village  on  the  south-west  and  north-west. 

Wednesday,  October  31. 1 returned  about  1 30  and  received  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H. 
Thomas  at  lunch,  a Labour  M.P.,  and  head  of  the  Railwaymen’s  Union.  I 
found  him  a broad-minded  patriot.  Most  anxious  to  help  and  fully  alive  to 
what  the  gentry  of  England  have  done  in  the  war.  Fle  is  a great  admirer  of 
Asquith,  and  hostile  to  Lloyd  George. 

I read  the  papers  by  Lord  French  and  General  H.  Wilson  on  the  General 
Military  Policy  of  the  Allies.  The  former  belittles  the  work  of  the  British 
Armies  in  France  since  he  left  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
wait  and  do  nothing  until  the  Americans  are  organised  in  1919.  He  will  not 
admit  that  the  German  Divisions  have  lost  much  of  their  fighting  value,  nor 
does  he  foresee  that  the  enemy  if  left  alone  will  also  become  stronger  in  man- 
power. It  is  a poor  production  and  is  evidently  the  outcome  of  a jealous  and 
disappointed  mind.  H.  Wilson  came  to  no  conclusion  but  advises  an  “Inter- 
Allied  Council”  being  formed  with  (presumably)  himself  as  head  of  the  British 
Staff  section. 

Thursday,  November  i.  Petain  showed  me  a short  note  which  he  had  written  on 
the  question  of  an  Allied  Commander-in-Chief  (a  la  Hindenburg).  It  was 
possible  amongst  Allies  only  when  one  Army  was  really  the  dominant  one  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Central  Powers.  Our  case  was  different.  The  British  and 
French  Armies  were  now  in  his  views  on  an  equality.  Therefore,  he  and  I must 
exercise  command,  and  if  we  disagree,  our  Governments  alone  can  settle  the 
point  in  dispute.  The  front  should  be  divided  from  the  coast  in  Flanders  to 
some  point  to  be  fixed  between  us,  S.  of  the  Oise,  under  me;  and  from  that 
point  to  the  Adriatic,  under  Petain. 

Saturday,  November  3. 1 left  by  motor  at  noon  and  after  lunching  on  the  way 
reached  Compiegne  about  6 p.m.  General  Petam  was  waiting  for  me.  He  told 
me  that  in  London,  as  I was  not  present,  he  declined  to  go  before  the  War 
Cabinet  but  he  breakfasted  with  Lloyd  George.  He  launched  liis  scheme  for 
me  to  command  from  the  sea  to  the  Aisne,  and  he  to  have  control  of  the  rest  of 
the  front  to  the  Adriatic. 

I then  continued  my  journey  to  Paris.  Lord  Esher  came  to  dimier.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  told  me  that  he  had  seenBriand.  The  latter  gave  him  details  of 
the  offer  of  peace  made  to  him  by  Germany  in  September.  It  was  a bona  fide 
offer  and  Germany  conceded  all  the  Allies  wanted  as  regards  Belgium,  Alsace, 
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Lc^rame,  etc.i  Briand  communicated  with  Ribot  (the  Minister  of  Foreign 
airs)  w 10  was  jealous  that  the  ofier  had  not  been  made  to  him  and  so  threw 

is  to  send  me  notes  of  his  conversation  containing 

details  of  the  offer. 


On  taking  Esher  to  the  lift,  I met  General  Pershing  (about  1 1 p.m.)  who  had 
come  to  see  Lloyd  George.  It  was  a great  piece  of  good  luck  and  I was  able  to 
nave  ten  minutes  talk  with  P.  before  he  went  to  L,G. 

The  latter  arrived  from  England  at  10  p.m.  with  19  followers  en  route  for 
Italy. 

Sunday,  November  4.  At  10.15  I attended  a meeting  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
^tting-ioom  (Hotel  Crillon)  at  which  he  (Lloyd  George),  General  Smuts, 
General  Maurice  and  I with  General  Davidson  were  present. 

The  Prime  Minister  first  made  a few  remarks  regarding  the  necessity  for 
orming  an  In  ter- Allied  Supreme  War  Council  and  Staff  and  asked  my  views. 
I told  him  that  the  proposal  had  been  considered  for  three  years  and  each  time 
lad  been  rejected  as  unworkable.  I gave  several  reasons  why  I thought  it  could 
not  work,  and  that  it  would  add  to  our  difficulties  having  such  a body.  The 
P.M.  then  said  that  the  two  Governments  had  decided  to  form  it;  so  I said, 
there  is  no  need  saying  any  more  then ! The  Supreme  War  Staff  is  to  consist  of 
the  Government  with  a General : in  the  case  of  Britain  it  is  to  be  Henry  Wilson. 
In  the  case  of  France,  Foch. 

W^e  then  discussed  the  Italian  situation.  I urged  strongly  that  no  more  trooos 
be  sent  from  my  command  in  France.  We  could  give  more  effective  help  by 
attacking  here.  L.G.  said  that  he  would  not  decide  to  send  more  troops  until 
he  had  seen  what  the  situation  is  in  Italy.  2 

Incidentally,  he  complained  about  attacks  being  made  on  him  in  the  Press 
which  he  said  were  “evidently  inspired  by  the  Military.”  He  intended  to  make 
a speech  and  tell  the  public  what  courses  he  had  proposed  and  how,  if  he  had  his 
way,  the  military  situation  would  have  been  much  better  to-day,  but  that  the 
Military  Advisers  had  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions ! He  took 
special  exception  to  articles  in  the  Morning  Post,  Spectator,  Nation,  Globe,  and  he 
said  that  one  editor  had  come  back  from  my  Headquarters  and  said  that  I had 
complained  that  he  (L.G.)  had  interfered  with  my  tactics.  I at  once  said,  “What  is 
his  name,  because  it  is  not  true?  Hesaid  Spender,  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  ” 

I said  “I  will  write  to  him”,  but  L.G.  at  once  said,  “Oh,  please  do  not  do  that’*’ ! 

I thought  L.G.  is  like  our  German  enemy  who,  whenever  he  proposes  to  do 
something  extra  frightful,  first  of  all  complains  that  the  British  or  French  have 
committed  the  enormity  which  he  is  meditating.  L.G.  is  feeling  that  his  posi- 
tion as  P.M.  is  shaky  and  means  to  try  and  vindicate  his  conduct  of  the  war  in 
the  eye  of  the  public  and  try  and  put  the  people  against  the  soldiers.  In  fact,  to 

^Esher  is  probably  alluding  to  the  abortive  negotiations  wliich  took  place  at  this  time  as 
a result  of  intervention  by  the  Pope.  Also  at  this  time  Kuhlmann  the  German  Foreign 
Minister,  attempted  to  get  in  touch  with  the  British  Government  through  the  Spanish 
Minister  in  Brussels.  On  July  19  the  Reichstag  had  passed  its  famous  peace  resolution 
None  of  these  moves  had  the  shghtest  success. 

2The  Italian  Army  was  in  flight  from  the  Germans  at  Caporetto.  See  Introduction  to 
next  Chapter,  p.  265. 
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pose  as  the  saviour  of  his  country,  "who  has  been  hampered  by  bad  advice  given 
by  the  General  Staff! 

One  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  he  has  never  taken  the  soldiers’ 
advice,  namely,  to  concentrate  all  our  resources  on  the  Western  Front. 

I gave  L.G.  a good  talking  to  on  several  of  the  questions  he  raised,  and  I felt 
I got  the  best  of  the  arguments.  He  seemed  quite  “rattled”  on  the  subject  of 
Italy. 

About  12  o’clock  he  asked  me  to  go  out  for  a walk,  and  I went  with  him  up 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Quite  a pleasant  little  man  when 
one  had  him  alone,  but  I should  think  most  unreliable.  When  in  Paris  I saw  no 
French  Minister. 

I then  called  on  Marshaljoffre  at  4.30  in  his  httle  house  in  Passy  near  Auteuil. 
A little  suburban  residence,  so  different  to  his  big  mansion  at  Chantilly  when 
French  C.  in  C.  The  old  man  was  immensely  pleased  at  my  calling  on  him.  He 
said  he  dared  not  dine  or  lunch  out  as  the  Government  were  afraid  of  him.  I 
thought  he  looked  older,  softer,  and  his  stomach  bigger  and  more  wobbly 
than  ever  I He  has  really  nothing  in  the  nature  of  work  to  do. 

Tuesday,  November  6.  Canadian  Corps  attacked  this  morning  at  6 a.m.  with 
two  Divisions  (2nd  Division  on  right,  ist  Division  on  left)  north-eastwards 
along  the  Passchendaele  Ridge  and  on  the  spur  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  village. 

The  operations  were  completely  successful.  Passchendaele  was  taken,  as 
also  were  Mosselmarkt  and  Goudberg.  The  whole  position  had  been  most 
methodically  fortified-yet  our  troops  succeeded  in  capturing  all  their  objec- 
tives early  in  the  day  with  small  loss-“under  700  men.”  The  left  Battalion  of 
the  2nd  Division  had  hard  fighting.  21  officers  and  408  other  ranks  were  taken 
prisoners.  To-day  was  a very  important  success. 
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Scandals  in  France -Difficulties  with  Canadians  and  Australians -Plans  for  Canibrai- 
Clemenceau  forms  his  government -Success  at  Cambrai- Unexpected  reverse -Letters 
from  Robertson-Manpower  probleni-Haig’s  reply-Removal  of  Charteris  and 
Maxwell-A  visit  from  Milner-Haig  offers  to  resign. 

\t  the  end  oj  October  the  Germans  launched  a crushing  and  successful  attack  on 
\ the  Italian  front  at  Caporetto.  The  War  Cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
-^complete  collapse  in  Italy,  decided  to  send  a substantial  force  to  the  rescue. 
Ultimately  five  divisions  under  the  command  of  Plurner  were  taken  from  Haig's  com- 
mand and  moved  to  Italy.  Despite  this  reduction  in  his  strength,  Haig  resolved  to  carry 
out  a plan  which  he  had  decided  upon  before  the  Italian  debacle.  This  was  an  offensive 
further  south  in  the  sector  of  Cambrai.  It  tvas  entrusted  to  Byngs  Third  Army,  and 
embodied  tactics  of  a revolutionary  kind.  Instead  of  cutting  the  enemy  ivire  by  means  of 
a prolonged  artillery  bombardment,  Byng  achieved  the  same  object  by  sending  a large 
force  of  tanks  ahead  of  the  infantry.  In  this  way,  on  November  20,  complete  surprise 
was  achieved,  and  if  adequate  reinforcements  had  been  available,  the  Third  Army 
might  have  made  a serious  breach  in  the  enemy  line.  Unfortunately,  the  diversion  to 
Italy-and  the  losses  at  Passchendaele-had  deprived  Haig  of  all  his  reserves.  Re- 
covering from  the  first  shock  the  Germans  successjully  counter-attacked  and  had  won 
back  all  the  lost  ground  by  early  December. 

Simultaneously  with  these  events  Lloyd  George  began  a tortuous  campaign  against 
the  High  Command.  He  regarded  the  losses  of  Passchendaele  and  the  reverses  of  Cam- 
brai as  ample  confirmation  for  his  adverse  opinion  of  Haig.  The  first  step  was  the 
creation  of  an  Inter-Allied  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles  with  Sir  Henry 
Wilson  as  British  representative.  For  the  significance  of  this  move,  see  Introduction, 
pp.  46-7.  In  addition,  though  still  not  daring  to  touch  Haig  or  Robertson,  Lloyd 
George  forced  the  removal  of  certain  of  Haig's  chief  lieutenants,  in  particular, 
Charteris,  the  head  of  Intelligence,  Maxwell,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  Kiggell, 
the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Friday,  November  9.  Gemeau  states  that  the  general  opinion  in  Paris  is  that 
Painleve’s  Government  cannot  last  long.  There  is  a general  desire  that  the 
scandals  recently  brought  to  light  should  be  dealt  with  at  once  with  energy. 
Caillaux,  Malvy,  Bolo,  etc.,  etc. 

Gemeau  also  said  that  the  state  of  the  French  Army  is  now  very  good,  but 
at  the  end  of  May  there  were  30,000  “rebels”  who  had  to  be  dealt  with.  A whole 
Brigade  of  Infantry  had  marched  on  Paris  with  their  rifles  after  looting  a supply 
column.  Another  lot  seized  a motor  convoy.  Some  others  occupied  a village 
and  a Brigade  of  Cavalry  had  to  be  employed  to  round  them  up. 

This  was  not  done  without  opening  fire  on  the  village.  This  shows  how 
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really  bad  the  condition  of  the  French  Army  was  after  Nivelle’s  failure,  and 
Petain  had  a very  difficult  job  to  get  things  in  good  order. 

November  9 [War  OJJice),  Lord  Derby  to  Haig.  I am  not  going  to  write  to 
you  upon  the  various  very  difficult  points  that  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten 
days.  Before  doing  that  I shall  wait  till  I have  seen  Robertson  as  I am  rather  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  has  been  settled  and  what  all  the  circumstances  in  Italy  are, 
but  I am  bound  to  say  things  look  about  as  black  there  and  in  Russia  as  they  can 
possibly  do. 

What  I do  want  to  write  to  you  about  is  the  Colonial  Forces.  I am  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  about  them  at  the  present  moment,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  the  Australian  Corps,  and  I am  afraid,  for  various  reasons,  we  must 
look  upon  them  in  the  light  in  which  they  wish  to  be  looked  upon  rather  than 
the  light  in  which  we  should  wish  to  do  so.  They  look  upon  themselves,  not  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  English  Army  but  as  Allies  beside  us  and  I see  they  are 
beginning  to  take  the  analogy  of  the  Portuguese,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  fighting  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration  and  self-control.  The 
Australians  have  got  an  implicit  belief  in  Birdwood,  and  are  quite  determined 
that  he  shall  be  their  Chief  in  the  Field.  I do  not  know  what  your  feelings  are 
with  regard  to  his  military  capacity  but  I am  afraid  in  this  respect  we  shall  have 
to  humour  them.^ 

I have  seen  your  latest  suggestion  which  is  an  excellent  one  and  gets  us  out 
of  the  present  difficulty  because  I assume  that  he  will  command  the  four  Divi- 
sions plus  the  Depot  Division  and  I am  proposing  to  inform  them  to  that  effect 
as  Hughes 2 wants  all  the  assistance  he  can  get  at  the  present  moment,  as  he  is 
again  going  very  pluckily  for  conscription.  If  that  is  so  it  may  be  possible  not 
only  to  bring  the  five  Divisions  up  to  strength,  but  even  to  make  a 6th  Divi- 
sion, and  I hope  you  will  consider  whether  it  would  be  possible  under  those 
circumstances  to  make  them  into  a Command  of  which  Birdwood  would  be 
the  head,  with  two  Corps  Commanders  having  three  Divisions  each. 

I have  been  more  worried  than  I have  ever  been  during  the  last  fortnight 
and  I have  much  to  tell  you.  When  I am  going  to  get  out  to  you  Heaven  only 
knows.  At  the  end  of  next  week  I must  go  to  Lancashire  but  I shall  try  and  run 
out  the  week  after  that  even  if  it  only  be  for  24  hours  to  talk  matters  over  with  you. 

Meanwhile,  please  believe  me  when  I say  that  I have  implicit  confident  in 
you  and  shall  support  you  through  thick  and  thin. 

Curiously  enough  just  after  I dictated  this.  Sir  George  Perley  came  to  see  me 
on  behalf  of  the  Canadians.  As  you  know,  there  is  to  be  a General  Election  in 
Canada  in  which  the  question  of  Conscription  is  the  main  feature  and  on  Sir 
Robert  Borden  getting  a majority  for  it  depends  practically  the  existence  of 
the  Canadian  Divisions.  Sir  George  knows  that  for  the  next  10  days  or  so  you 
will  have  to  employ  Canadian  Divisions  but  he  asks  whether  they  could  be 
promised,  unless  some  unforeseen  military  exigencies  mtervene,  a rest  behind 
the  lines.  It  would  give  them  time  to  recuperate  when  they  could  be  visited 
and  their  votes  secured.  If  you  are  able  to  make  this  promise  Sir  George 

^Haig  in  fact  had  a low  opinion  of  Birdwood.  See  Letter  to  Lady  Hais.  Feb  ->8  to  t 8 
*The  Australian  Prime  Minister. 
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Perley  would  very  much  like  to  come  out  and  see  the  Corps  Commander 
and  tell  him  of  your  promise  because  he  thinks  it  would  hearten  the  men  and 
do  good  from  a conscription  point  of  view  and  he  would  be  able  to  inform 
Canada  of  your  decision.  He  attaches  great  value  to  the  effect  that  would  have. 

I should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  consider  this  as  favour- 
ably as  possible,  and,  as  time  presses- the  election  commencing  next  Monday— 
would  you  kindly  send  me  a telegram  to  the  War  Office  saying  whether  you 
are  able  to  accede  to  this  request.  Best  of  luck  to  you. 

Wednesday,  November  14. 1 returned  to  Bavincourt  about  5 p.m.  A letter  from 
Lord  Derby  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  re  Lloyd  George’s  Paris  speech  last  Monday.  “1 
feel  that  it  is  a speech  which  you  will  possibly  think  reflects  on  you  and  your 
men.  I want  you  to  allow  me  to  again  express  my  entire  confidence  in  you-and 
I shall  probably  have  to  show  that  confidence  in  an  outward  and  visible  way.  ^ 
You  will  understand  what  I mean.”  I have  not  read  L.G.’s  speech"  but  from 
Reuter  s summary  of  it,  I gather  that  it  is  more  likely  to  hearten  the  enemy  and 
discourage  the  Italians  than  any  other  language ! 

November  15.  Hai^  to  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  I note  that  I am  to 
be  prepared  to  relieve  some  or  all  of  the  Divisions  in  Italy  from  other  Divi- 
sions in  France. 

My  views  as  to  the  general  effect  of  the  measures  under  consideration  on 
my  present  and  future  operations  have  already  been  stated  in  my  secret  memo- 
randum No.  O.A.D.  688,  dated  October  3 ist,  1917. 

Any  further  offensive  on  the  Flanders  front  must  be  at  once  discontinued 
though  it  is  important  to  keep  this  fact  secret  as  long  as  possible. 

The  surprise  operation  alluded  to  in  my  memorandum  of  October  31st, 
above  referred  to,  I hope  still  to  be  able  to  carry  out  and  I am  continuing  my 
preparations  for  it.  The  nature  of  this  operation  is  such  that  it  can  be  stopped  at 
once  if  it  appears  likely  to  entail  greater  losses  than  I can  afford. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  security  of  the  Franco-Belgian  front, 

I beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  views  put  forward  in  my  memorandum  of  the 
31st  October.  Taking  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  our  offensive  it  would  be 
reasonable  for  the  enemy  to  launch  attacks  on  my  front  or  on  the  French  in 
order  either  to  check  the  despatch  of  further  troops  to  Italy  or  to  turn  to  account 
the  comparative  Allied  weakness  here. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  season  and  the  existing  state  of  the  enemy’s  in- 
fantry on  this  front  such  attacks  are,  for  the  present,  unlikely  to  aim  at  more 
than  local  and  limited  objectives  on  which  a heavy  concentration  of  hostile 
artillery  fire  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

The  situation  next  year,  however,  may  give  cause  for  more  serious  anxiety 
if  the  measures  outlined  in  your  letter  are  carried  out. 

The  British  personnel  in  France  is  urgently  in  need  of  rest  and  training.  A 
serious  reduction  in  their  numbers  will  deny  them  the  opportunities  for 

^Lord  Derby  was  alluding  to  his  earlier  offer  of  a peerage. 

speech  in  which  Lloyd  George  by  implication  severely  criticised  the  Army  leaders. 

It  caused  much  indignation  and  was  pubhely  repudiated  by  Carson  who  was  a member  of 
the  War  Cabinet. 
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both  and  throw  a considerably  increased  strain  on  the  forces  left  in  France. 

But  little  activity  can  therefore  be  maintained  during  the  winter  and  the 
enemy  will  have  time  and  opportunity  to  recuperate.  The  increased  expendi- 
ture of  energy  and  manpower  on  this  front  and  in  Italy  during  the  winter  will 
render  impossible  any  serious  offensive  by  the  Allies  on  this  front  next  spring, 
and  under  the  conditions  the  enemy  is  not  unlikely  to  seize  the  initiative  in 
attack,  the  power  of  the  British  and  French  Armies  to  resist  which  will  be 
comparatively  low. 

The  bringing  up  to  establishment  of  units  sent  to  Italy,  their  maintenance  at 
full  establishment,  the  relief  from  this  front  of  divisions  exhausted  in  Italy,  the 
probable  extension  of  the  British  front,  all  following  on  the  strenuous  efforts 
made  continuously  since  the  beginning  of  last  April,  must  undoubtedly  not 
only  deprive  the  British  Armies  of  offensive  power  next  year,  but  will  reduce 
very  considerably  their  fitness  to  meet  and  repulse  a serious  attack.  Moreover, 
rapid  movement  of  reserves  by  rail  to  meet  an  emergency  will  be  rendered 
difficult  if  not  impossible  by  the  diversion  of  rolling  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Italian  theatre. 

Friday,  November  i6.  The  new  French  Cabinet  is  as  follows: 

Clemenceau  — Premier  and  Minister  of  War. 

Pichon  — Foreign  Affairs. 

Lucheur  — Munitions  (as  before  in  Painleve’s  Government). 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  dined  and  stayed  the  night.  I found  him  a most 
charming  and  capable  fellow.  After  dinner  I sent  him  round  the  Offices,  In- 
telligence Branch,  etc. 

Tuesday,  November  20.  The  Third  Army  under  Byng  attacked  this  morning 
at  several  points  between  St.  Quentin  and  the  R..  Scarpe.  Operations  were 
very  successful  and  our  casualties  remarkably  small. 

The  attack  was  launched  at  6.20  a.m.  There  was  no  artillery  bombardment 
previous  to  this  hour  but  the  Infantry  were  covered  by  a number  of  Tanks 
which  cut  lanes  through  the  wire  at  intervals  of  roughly  50  yards  or  more. 
The  attack  was  made  against  the  famous  Hindenburg  lines  of  defence,  which 
consist  of  two  main  systems,  each  most  stiffly  wired,  with  a reserve  system 
in  the  rear. 

Our  troops  rapidly  pssed  the  first  two  systems  of  trenches  and  occupied  the 
third  line  about  Masnieres  and  Marcoing  with  the  Canal  Crossings.  Havrin- 
court,  Ribecourt  and  La  Vacquerie  were  taken  early  in  the  day ; all  were  found 
carefully  prepared  for  defence. 

The  51st  Division  was  checked  in  front  of  Flesquieres,  but  the  62nd  pressed 
on  and  took  Graincourt  and  Anneux  before  nightfall,  and  extended  N.  to 
beyond  the  Bapaume-Cambrai  main  road. 

Over  5,000  unwounded  prisoners  already  reported.  Our  casualties  light; 
three  Battalions  reached  the  “Support  line”  with  only  a total  of  five  wounded 
for  the  whole  three. 

In  my  message  to  C.I.G.S.  to-night,  I asked  that  the  two  additional  Divi- 
sions now  warned  for  Italy  may  be  placed  at  my  disposal  “unless  the  situation 
there  is  critical.” 
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Wednesday,  November  21.  C.I.G.S.  replied  that  the  War  Cabinet  approved  of 
my  using  the  t'wo  Divisions  (47th  and  2nd)  detailed  for  Italy  but  I must  prepare 
two  other  Divisions  to  take  their  place. 

Thursday,  November  22.  I met  General  Mullens  (Commanding  ist  Cavalry 
Division)  just  after  leaving  H.  Qrs.  51st  Division.  M.  was  returning  with  his 
Division  in  accordance  with  orders  received  from  4th  Corps  to  concentrate 
about  Metz-en-Couture  where  water  supply  was  better.  M.  stated  that  the 
Cavalry  Division  and  he  himself  were  very  disappointed  at  being  ordered  back. 

I personally  would  much  have  liked  to  have  given  him  an  order  to  return, 
but  restrained  myself  because  it  is  impossible  to  be  successful  if  more  than  one 
Commander  gives  orders,  and  Woollcombe,  commanding  4th  Corps,  had  the 
Cavalry  Division  under  his  orders. 

I then  got  on  to  Bertie  Fisher’s^  horse  (he  is  G.S.O.i  of  the  Division)  and 
rode  with  Mullens  and  Butler  to  a point  overlooking  Ribecourt  from  which  I 
got  a good  view  of  Flesquieres,  Bois  des  Neuf,  etc.  Mullens  explained  all  that 
his  Cavalry  Division  had  done,  and  said  that  this  experience  had  been  worth 
very  much  to  them  and  they  were  all  as  pleased  as  possible. 

On  the  ridge  about  Flesquieres  are  a dozen  or  more  Tanks  which  were 
knocked  out  by  Artillery  fire.  It  seems  that  as  the  Tanks  topped  the  ridge  and 
began  to  descend  the  ridge  into  the  village  (which  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ridge) 
they  came  under  direct  Artillery  fire.  An  eye  witness  stated  that  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  Tank  all  the  persomiel  of  a German  battery  (which  was  in  a 
kind  of  chalk  pit)  fled.  One  officer,  however,  was  able  to  collect  a few  men 
and  with  them  worked  a gun,  and  from  his  concealed  position  knocked  out 
Tank  after  Tank  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine.  The  officer  was  then  killed. 
This  incident  shows  the  importance  of  Infantry  operating  with  Tanks  and  at 
times  acting  as  skirmishers  to  clear  away  hostile  guns  and  reconnoitre. 

The  holding  up  of  the  51st  Division  at  Flesquieres  on  the  20th  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  because  the  Cavalry  were  also  held  up  and  failed  in 
consequence  to  get  through. 

Tuesday,  November  27.  Charteris  reported  no  change  in  the  enemy  on  Cambrai 
battlefront  since  yesterday.  His  troops  are  very  thin  on  this  front  except  at 
Bourlon.  In  fact,  the  situation  is  most  favourable  for  us,  but  unfortunately  I 
have  not  got  the  necessary  number  of  troops  to  exploit  our  success.  Two  fresh 
Divisions  would  make  all  the  difference  and  would  enable  us  to  break-out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Marcoing  north-eastwards. 

Wednesday,  November  28.  General  Anthoine  (Commanding  French  First 
Army)  came  to  lunch.  I had  written  him  a letter  thanking  him  for  his  help 
during  the  fighting  on  the  Ypres  front  which  greatly  pleased  him  and  he 
wished  to  thank  me.  He  does  not  expect  to  leave  my  command  until  December 
15  th.  As  regards  the  Belgian  Army,  he  considers  that  if  the  Germans  were  able 
to  launch  a strong  attack  against  the  Belgian  front  he  thinks  the  Belgians  would 
run  away ! 

We  discussed  the  proposal  made  by  certain  people  to  make  our  plans  for 

^Now  General  Sir  Bertie  Fisher.  He  was  a close  friend  of  Haig  and  was  one  of  the 
three  trustees  of  Haig’s  estate,  and  guardian  of  Haig’s  only  son. 
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ending  the  war  in  1919.  Antlioine  was  of  opinion  that  the  war  must  end  not 
later  than  October,  1918.  The  people  of  France  were  already  feeling  the  pinch 
of  want  and  could  not  contemplate  doing  nothing  next  year  on  the  chance  of 
the  Americans  being  in  force  in  1919. 

Friday,  Noi^emher  30.  Fine  day  but  dull.  Good  observation  on  ground. 

At  10  a.m.  I received  a report  from  Third  Army  that  the  enemy  attacked  the 
55th  Division (Jeudwine)  at  8 a.m.  East  of  Villers  Guislain  after  heavy  Artillery 
preparation.  At  10.50  a.m.  reports  state  latter  village  in  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
he  was  attacking  in  direction  of  Gonnelieu.  This  village  was  captured,  also 
Gouzeaucourt. 

I motored  to  Albert  and  saw  General  Byng  a little  before  noon.  I told  him 
to  use  his  Reserves  energetically  and  that  I had  ordered  two  Divisions  to 
Peronne  and  two  others  on  Bapaume  by  train  in  case  of  the  enemy  attacking 
in  great  strength. 

Tuesday,  December  4.  At  Templeus  I saw  General  Pulteney,  3rd  Corps.  He 
looked  tired  and  had  evidently  passed  through  an  anxious  time.  He  told  me 
about  the  enemy’s  attack  on  the  30th.  Apparently  our  patrols  had  gone  out  as 
usual  in  the  early  morning,  found  nothing  unusual,  and  all  then  proceeded  to 
breakfast.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  warning  of  the  attack,  and  the  enemy 
swept  through  the  front  held  by  the  left  of  the  55th  Division  (7th  Corps)  and 
parts  of  the  12th  and  20th  Divisions.  The  position  rushed  is  immensely  strong, 
but  the  defenders  seem  to  have  put  up  little  or  no  fight  at  all.  The  enemy 
attacked  in  great  masses  preceded  by  some  “stoss-truppen.”  Some  of  the  latter 
were  taken  prisoner  a mile  west  of  Gouzeaucourt ! Luckily  the  Guards  Divi- 
sion happened  to  be  near  the  latter  village  and  were  marching  back  to  rest 
(i.e.,  westwards)  with  bands  playing.  On  hearing  of  the  trouble,  the  com- 
panies were  at  once  faced  about  and  they  advanced  eastwards.  The  Brigadier 
(de  Crespigny)  Commanding  ist  Brigade  rode  on  ahead.  Crowds  of  fugitives 
of  all  branches  of  the  Service  were  streaming  back,  some  without  arms  or 
equipment.  By  this  time  the  enemy  was  on  the  ridge  west  of  Gouzeaucourt, 
so  the  Guards  at  once  deployed  and  after  some  heavy  fighting  cleared  the  ridge 
and  re-took  Gouzeaucourt,  which  is  in  the  valley  beyond.  This  was  a fine  per- 
formance of  the  Guards  Division,  and  if  they  had  not  been  on  the  spot  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  where  the  enemy  would  have  been  checked.  The  mishap 
might  have  spread  to  a disaster. 

December  6,  {War  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  I hope  my  telegram 
of  yesterday  asking  for  your  opinion  regarding  the  events  of  the  30th  did 
not  seem  to  be  asking  too  much.  There  was  a long  discussion  in  Cabinet, 
and,  as  you  can  imagine,  L.G.  was  well  on  the  war-path  and  seemed  to  tliink 
they  ought  to  have  heard  more  details  already.  Nothing  that  I could  say,  and  I 
said  a good  deal,  could  in  any  way  convince  him’of  the  difficulty  of  getting  in- 
formation in  such  circumstances.  He  was  in  one  of  his  abominable  moods.  So 
much  so  that  he  had  to  go  to  bed  at  night,  sick,  and  he  is  in  bed  to-day -where 
he  may  stay,  I trust,  for  a bit. 

His  great  argument  is  that  you  have  for  long  said  that  the  Germans  are  well 
on  the  down-grade  in  morale  and  numbers  and  that  you  advised  attacking 
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them  though  some  30  Divisions  should  come  from  Russia;  and  yet  only  a 
tew  Divisions  have  come,  and  you  are  hard  put  to  it  to  hold  your  own ! He 
claims  that  five  Divisions  to  Italy  and  absence  of  necessary  drafts  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  Cambrai  events,  but  that  the  latter  are  due  to  Chatteris’s 
error  of  judgment  as  to  numbers  and  efficiency  of  German  troops.  This,  of 
course,  is  his  way  of  explaining  the  matter  and  of  getting  out  of  the  drafts 
question.  The  manpower  thing  is  at  last  getting  more  attention.  We  have 
plainly  told  the  Cabinet  in  writing  that  they  may  lose  the  war  if  the  Armies  are 
not  brought  up  to  and  kept  at  strength  pending  the  arrival  of  the  American 
Divisions -at  least  this  seems  to  have  frightened  them. 

December  8 (War  Office),  Sir  William  Robertson  to  Haig.  The  Cabinet  are  at 
last  scared  as  regards  manpower,  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  Memos 
sent  in  by  the  Army  Council  during  the  last  year,  some  of  them,  like  poli- 
ticians, are  inclined  to  say  they  have  been  misled  by  the  soldiers  who  have 
recently  quite  changed  their  minds.  I thought  I had  been  fairly  cautious  in  this 
respect— but  the  P.M.  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  the  other  day  in  Cabinet 
that  he  had  been  through  my  weekly  summaries  and  had  marked  a curious 
collection  of  statements  showing  that  I had  underestimated  the  enemy’s 
power.  Nice  occupation  for  him  and  his  creatures,  and  a proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  honestly  working  with  such  a man.  No  doubt  he  can  find 
passages  of  local  import,  but  I defy  him  or  anyone  else  to  prove  that  in  general 
I have  ever  varied  from  the  view  that  we  need  every  man  to  win  the  war. 
^^inston  was  excellent  at  the  Cabinet  and  said  that  it  was  a choice  between 
really  getting  all  the  men  who  can  be  got  or  of  losing  France.  So  it  is. 

December  9 (G.id.Q.),  Haig  to  Sir  William  Robertson.  I am  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  two  kind  letters  (6th  and  8th  inst.)  and  for  so  kindly  tliinking  of  us  in 
these  anxious  times.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  were  continually  urging  on  the 
Government  to  provide  adequate  numbers  of  men,  and,  as  regards  myself, 
every  paper  I sent  in,  or  anytliing  I said,  was  always  with  the  proviso  that  our 
Divisions  were  kept  up  to  war  establishment. 

But  all  that  kind  of  wrangling  on  past  history  won’t  help  us  to  win -let 
us  do  our  best  in  the  present,  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

I quite  understand  what  a terrible  time  you  have  been  having  at  the  Cabinet 
Meetings,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  telegrams  you  sent  me  asking  for  informa- 
tion about  the  events  on  the  30th  November.  It  was,  indeed,  a terribly  dis- 
appointing  day  for  us  all-in  due  course  a full  report  will  be  sent— but  with  the 
enemy  still  active  in  front  of  Byng,  every  hour  of  the  day  is  taken  up  with  work 
which  Army  Corps  and  Divisional  Staffs  cannot  delay  doing  without  incurring 
extra  risk.  ° 

I gather  that  the  P.M.  is  dissatisfied.  If  that  means  that  I have  lost  his  confi- 
dence, then  in  the  interests  of  the  cause  let  him  replace  me  at  once.  But  if  he 
still  wishes  me  to  remain,  then  all  carping  criticism  should  cease,  and  I should 
be  both  supported  and  trusted.  Whatever  happens,  however,  you  must  re- 
mam  as  C.I.G.S.  as  it  would  be  the  height  of  foUy  to  make  any  change  at  this 
crisis  in  the  head  of  the  General  Staff.  ^W^e  must  be  prepared  in  war-time  for 
ups  and  downs,  and  should  do  our  best  to  go  on  an  even  keel. 
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Every  good  wish  and  again  thanking  you  for  your  friendly  words  and 
thoughts. 

December  8, 1917,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  I have  been  seeing  a good  deal  of  Ameri- 
cans lately,  and  I must  say,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  our  idea  of 
what  American  men  are  like  was  quite  wrong ! Those  we  are  working  with 
are  quiet,  unassuming,  practical  fellows.  Entirely  unlike  the  fashionable 
Yankees  we  used  to  see  in  London  following  in  the  wake  of  some  loud-voiced 
Yankee  beauty!  Personally,  I am  finding  the  American  men  connected  with 
the  U.S.A.  Forces  very  much  like  our  own  officers.  I need  give  them  no  higher 
recommendation. 

Sunday,  December  9.  Charteris  said  to  me  that  he  was  afraid  the  Government  at 
home  was  striking  at  me  through  him.  He  had  much  rather  do  anything  than 
be  a source  of  trouble  to  me.  I told  him  that  I alone  was  responsible  for  the 
opinions  which  I expressed  to  the  War  Cabinet,  and  these  were  based  not 
merely  on  what  he  (Charteris)  told  me,  but  on  what  I learnt  from  Army  and 
subordinate  Commanders  who  were  in  close  touch  with  the  fighting  troops 
and  so  were  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  enemy’s  fighting  value. 

Kiggell  then  spoke  to  me  about  Charteris.  That  although  he  did  his  work 
well  at  H.Qrs.  he  was  much  disliked  in  Corps  and  Armies.  I told  K.  to  see 
Charteris,  and  that  if  what  he  (K.)  said  was  based  on  good  evidence,  we  ought 
to  give  Charteris  another  appointment,  but  that  there  was  no  question  of 
moving  C.  because  of  supposed  inefficiency  in  his  work.  No  one  had  done  or 
could  do  the  Intelligence  work  better  than  C.  but  I realised  fully  C.’s  faults 
towards  his  equals  and  his  own  subordinates.  At  the  same  time  in  C.’s  pro- 
fessional interests,  it  was  a mistake  for  him  to  specialise  in  Intelligence  work. 
Friday,  December  14.  Colonel  de  Bellaigue  again  urged  the  necessity  for  re- 
lieving two  French  Divisions  on  my  right  because  of  continued  indications 
of  a German  concentration  on  the  Chalons  front.  I told  him  that  I had  not  got 
any  troops  available,  and  all  British  Divisions  were  very  weak  and  tired  after 
the  year’s  fighting.  I said  that  I would  go  to  Compiegne  and  see  Petain  on 
Monday  or  Tuesday. 

General  Gough  called  on  return  from  leave.  I spoke  to  him  about  General 
Sargent,  D.  A.  and  Q.M.G.  of  the  Fifth  Army.  I was  not  able  to  recommend 
him  for  promotion;  and  as  regards  his  M.G.S.  (Neil  Malcolm)  I proposed  to 
transfer  him  to  the  Command  of  a Division.  I mentioned  to  Gough  how  many 
Divisions  had  hoped  that  they  would  not  be  sent  to  the  Fifth  Army  to  fight. 
This  feeling  I put  down  to  his  Staff.  I had  not  told  him  before  because  it  might 
have  had  an  effect  on  his  self-confidence  during  the  battle.  It  was,  of  course,  a 
surprise  to  Gough  to  learn  this,  but  from  the  facts  which  I gave  him,  he  realised 
that  there  were  cases  bearing  out  what  I told  him. 

December  14,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  It  is  over  a year  ago  since  Derby  and  the 
War  Office  have  set  their  faces  against  poor  Charteris,  and  although  he  has 
done  his  work  admirably  and  his  Intelligence  Branch  is  in  excellent  order,  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  wrong  of  me  to  keep  an  Officer  at  this  time  who  seems 
really  to  have  upset  so  many  people  and  to  have  put  those  who  ought  to  work 
in  friendliness  with  him  against  him. 
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1 have  for  some  months  been  discussing  a reorganisation  of  his  Branch,  and 
the  change  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cambrai  battle,  but  really  the  winter  is 
the  cause,  a period  when  fighting  usually  slackens. 

I shall,  of  course,  do  my  best  to  find  Charteris  another  good  job.  As  you 
know,  he  has  lots  of  brains,  and  so  in  the  long  run  it  may  probably  turn  out  to 
have  been  a good  thing  for  him  to  have  left  the  Intelligence  at  this  time,  because 
Intelligence  is  rather  a special  kind  of  work  which  has  a very  small  place  in  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace. 

Saturday,  December  15.  Sir  William  Robertson  with  General  Hutcheson  and 
Lucas  arrived  this  afternoon  from  England.  I had  a long  talk  with  him  at  6 p.m. 
He  assured  me  that  the  Cabinet  had  full  confidence  in  me,  and  that  there  was 
never  once  a question  raised  as  to  replacing  me.  There  was  much  loose  talk  over 
the  mishap  at  Cambrai,  and  there  was  therefore  every  reason  that  my  report 
should  be  sent  in  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  stop  idle  gossip.  He  raised  the 
question  of  the  fitness  of  the  Q.M.G.  (Maxwell)  for  his  appointment  and  said, 
he  is  not  active  enough  to  get  about  the  zone  of  the  Armies,  and  the  Army 
Council  had  not  “confidence  in  him.”  I said  that  though  M.  would  be  65  next 
week,  I considered  he  did  his  work  very  well  indeed.  His  department  is  huge, 
and  the  Army  had  always  been  well  supplied,  never  once  a failure.  When  the 
Army  Council  wished  me  to  move  him  last  year,  I declined  to  do  so  because  I 
was  then  forming  the  Transportation  Department.  Now  I would  make  a 
change,  if  the  Army  Council  desired  it  from  their  point  of  view,  but,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I should  prefer  to  keep  Maxwell.  Eventually  I agreed  to  put 
Travers  Clarke  in  Maxwell’s  place. 

As  regards  Charteris’s  successor,  R.  thought  I could  not  have  made  a better 
choice  than  Lawrence.^ 

Sunday,  December  16.  I told  General  Maxwell  of  the  decision  of  the  Army 
Council  to  replace  him  with  a younger  man.  He  took  it  very  well  and  said 
that  he  was  pleased  at  any  rate  that  I was  not  dissatisfied  with  him.  He  does  not 
want  further  employment  in  England. 

I had  another  talk  with  Robertson  before  dinner.  General  Trenchard  also 
came  to  see  me  on  his  way  to  his  H.Q.  from  London.  Lord  Rothermere  (head 
of  the  Air  Board)  insists  on  him  (T.)  going  as  Chief  of  Staff.  T.  stated  that  the 
Air  Board  are  quite  off  their  heads  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  Aeronautics 
for  ending  the  war.  I told  T.  that  it  was  evidently  necessary  that  he  should 
become  C.  of  S.  of  Air,  much  as  I regretted  parting  with  him. 

Monday,  December  17.  At  10  a.m.  I had  a talk  with  General  Petain,  Generals 
Clive  and  Davidson  were  present  with  me.  P.  spoke  about  the  great  front  to 
be  held  by  the  French  Army,  and  possibility  of  the  Germans  attacking  him 
about  Chalons  and  through  Switzerland. 

I told  him  exactly  how  tired  the  British  troops  were,  and  the  shortage  of 
drafts.  I told  him  I could  relieve  two  Divisions  on  January  loth  and  extend  to 
the  Oise  by  the  end  of  January,  but  the  latter  date  must  be  subject  to  a settle- 
ment later  according  to  the  situation.  He  accepted  this. 

I was  much  struck  with  the  different  bearing  and  attitude  of  the  present 

^Sir  Herbert  Lawrence.  He  became  Haig’s  C.G.S.  a few  weeks  later. 
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Officers  at  G.Q.G.  The  present  ones  seem  much  more  simple,  more  natural 
and  practical  than  their  predecessors,  and  are  more  frank  in  their  dealings  with 
the  British.  In  fact,  the  relations  between  G.Q.G.  and  G.H.Q.  are  better  than  I 
have  ever  known  them. 

Wednesday,  December  19.  C.I.G.S.  War  Office  wires  that  it  is  reported  from 
Russia  that  eight  German  Divisions  are  under  orders  for  transfer  to  the 
Western  front.  We  expect  30  or  32  but  only  8 or  10  per  month  can  be  moved. 

Letter  reached  me  from  Sir  H.  Wilson  at  Versailles  stating  that  the  French 
Government  was  making  a great  effort  to  force  us  to  extend  our  line  to  Berry 
au  Bac  (on  the  Aisne)  and  that  he  was  anxious  for  full  details  of  our  situation  to 
enable  him  to  argue  our  case.  I replied  asking  him  to  send  an  officer  here  to  see 
all  our  papers  and  take  notes  of  whatever  he  wants. 

Thursday,  December  20.  Charteris  reported  this  morning  that  Third  Army  was 
of  opinion  (and  he  concurred)  that  the  enemy  had  stopped  his  offensive  on  the 
Cambrai  sector  for  the  time  being.  C.  thought  that  the  enemy’s  big  blow  would 
not  fall  until  March. 

Sunday,  December  23. 1 also  spoke  with  the  A.G.  and  Asser  regarding  the  dis- 
cussions which  sometimes  take  place  on  “reconstruction  after  the  war.”  Some- 
times advanced  socialistic  and  even  anarchical  views  are  expressed.  I said  that 
our  policy  should  be  not  to  stop  free  discussion  but  rather  to  guide  it  by  having 
really  capable  men  to  lecture  and  control  any  subversive  talk.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  forbid  the  talk,  because  the  views  would  then  be  driven  under- 
groimd,  and  thus  eventually  greater  harm  would  result. 

Wednesday,  December  26.  Lord  Milner  arrived  from  Versailles  and  stayed  the 
night.  He  seems  to  me  a most  honest  and  level-headed  man,  and  he  does  very 
valuable  work  in  steadying  Lloyd  George.  M.  told  me  that  he  is  more  than 
ever  impressed  with  the  latter’s  ability  and  power  of  work.  This  no  doubt  is 
true  and  I assured  M.  that  I,  as  C.  in  C.  in  France,  considered  it  my  duty  to 
assist  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  power  and  not  to  coun- 
tenance any  criticism  of  the  P.M.’s  actions.  All  this  I had  done,  and  in  fact  had 
stopped  criticism  in  the  Army.  On  the  other  hand,  L.G.  had  warned  me  at  my 
last  meeting  with  him  in  Paris  (end  of  October  last)  that  he  was  going  to 
“retaliate  on  the  soldiers”  as  he  put  it,  because  of  attacks  made  in  the  Press  on 
him  and  which  he  thought  were  organised  by  the  Military.  L.G.  had  asked  me 
what  my  feelings  would  be  “if  the  men  were  told  that  the  attacks  in  Flanders 
were  useless  loss  of  life,  and  that  all  the  suffering  and  hardship  which  they  had 
endured  were  unnecessary.”  I said  such  action  would  be  most  unpatriotic;  yet 
the  L.G.  Press  at  once  commenced  their  attacks  on  me  and  other  Commanders. 

Milner  admitted  this  and  said  he  had  spoken  to  L.G.  on  the  subject.  I further 
said  to  M.  that  if  L.G.  did  not  wish  me  to  remain  as  C.  in  C.  in  the  interests  of 
the  coimtry  and  in  order  to  obtain  success  in  the  war,  it  would  be  much  better 
that  I should  go  at  once,  rather  than  that  L.G.  should  proceed  with  his  policy  of 
undermining  the  confidence  which  troops  now  feel  in  their  leaders  and  even- 
tually destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  as  a fighting  force.  Morale  in  an 
Army  is  a very  delicate  plant.  M.  assured  me  that  he  believed  all  these  attacks 
had  ceased,  and  that  he  biew  who  had  organised  them.  I said  I did  not  want 
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to  know  the  name,  but  no  patriot  should  lend  himself  to  such  cowardly  work 
at  this  time  of  the  country’s  crisis. 

Milner  was  most  pleasant,  and  we  discussed  many  points  most  openly. 
Saturday,  December  29.  I reached  Folkestone  at  10.45  and  was  met  by 
Admiral  Bacon.  As  the  result  of  Admiral  Jellicoe  being  retired,  he  also  had 
been  replaced  in  Command  of  the  Dover  Patrol  by  Admiral  R.  Keyes.  I was 
sorry  to  hear  this  because  Bacon  had  worked  whole-heartedly  with  me  and 
the  soldiers  and  no  sort  of  difficulty  had  ever  arisen. 
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THE  FALL  OF  ROBERTSON 

Lloyd  George  plans  to  dismiss  Robertson -Frustrated  by  Derby -Removal  of  Kiggell- 
Discussions  in  London -Extension  of  the  line-Supreme  War  Council-Visit  from 
Trenchard -Manpower  problem -Haig  and  Clemenceau-The  General  Reserve -Crisis 
in  London-Haig  summoned  to  London -Position  ofRobertson-Haig  sees  Lloyd  George 
and  the  King -Returns  to  France -Robertson  resigns -Haig  hastens  to  London -Dis- 
cussions with  Derby  and  Lloyd  George -Haig  as  a peacemaker -The  crisis  ends. 

The  events  leading  to  Robertson  s fall,  the  conflict  which  underlay  them,  and 
the  attitude  of  Haig  are  discussed  in  the  Introduction,  pp.  47-9. 

These  events  form  one  of  the  most  acute  crises  in  the  relations  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  power.  It  is  enough  to  state  here  the  bare  facts  that  on  February  16 
after  prolonged  discussions,  Robertson  was  virtually  forced  out  of  offlce-the  immediate 
cause  being  Lloyd  George's  decision  to  give  executive  powers  to  the  Military  Com- 
mittee at  Versailles  [in  effect  Foch  and  Wilson).  Sir  Henry  Wilson  became  the  new 
C.I.G.S.  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  the  new  representative  at  Versailles.  Haig  dis- 
liked these  changes  but  did  not  consider  them  so  disastrous  as  to  warrant  his  own 
resignation.  Instead,  he  used  his  influence  to  smooth  over  what  might  easily  have 
developed  into  an  open  conflict  between  the  Army  and  the  Cabinet. 

[Haig  was  now  in  London,  having  left  France  on  December  igth]. 

Tuesday,  January  1, 1918.  Lord  Derby  called  to  see  me  at  9.45  a.in.  He  first  told 
me  of  Lloyd  George’s  decision  to  change  Robertson.  This  was  only  abandoned 
when  Derby  told  him  that  he  (D.)  would  also  resign  if  either  R.  or  myself  were 
moved.  The  Prime  Minister  apparently  was  afraid  of  a Cabinet  crisis  and  that 
his  Government  would  be  forced  to  go.  With  reference  to  the  P.M.’s  desire  to 
change  the  C.I.G.S.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  Henry  Wilson  writes  me 
to-day.  “I  was  wired  for  Sunday  but  return  (to  Paris)  to-morrow”.  Doubtless 
L.G.  intended  him  to  succeed  Robertson. 

Derby  then  spoke  to  me  about  Kiggell’s  state  of  health.  In  view  of  the  hard 
times  to  be  faced  by  the  Army  in  France  he  considered  that  I was  unwise  to 
retain  “a  tired  man.”  I said  that  I had  Butler  on  the  spot  to  replace  K.  if  the 
latter  was  unfit  to  do  his  work.  D.  at  once  said  neither  he  nor  the  Cabinet  would 
approve  of  Butler  becoming  C.G.S.  in  France.  I gathered  from  what  Derby 
said  that  Butler  was  not  liked  by  any  of  the  “Authorities”  at  home.  I pointed 
out  what  fine  service  Butler  had  rendered  to  the  Army,  and  that  he  had  sunk 
his  own  personal  interests  in  order  to  make  things  go  efficiently  and  smootlily 
at  G.H.Q.  If,  I said,  he  is  not  to  become  C.G.S.  in  France,  then  he  must  be 
given  a Corps.  He  became  C.G.S.  of  First  Army  in  1915  (February)  instead  of 
taking  command  of  a Division,  so  he  was  now  entitled  to  be  given  a Corps  for 
which  I considered  he  was  well  qualified.  Derby  agreed  and  said  that  if  he  was 
still  S.  of  S.  he  would  approve  of  Butler’s  appointment. 
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As  regards  Kiggell,  D.  said  the  Command  of  Jersey  would  soon  fall  vacant 
and  he  would  try  and  arrange  that  K.  should  be  given  that.  It  is  a seven  years’ 

appointment,  and  worth  ^i,6oo  a year,  with  a house;  and  living  is  cheap  in 
Jersey. 

Wednesday,  January  2.  After  lunch  I motored  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  was 
presented  with  my  Field-Marshal’s  baton  by  the  King.  He  asked  me  about  the 
Cambrai  mishap,  and  he  agreed  that  the  country  and  the  Army  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a very  hard  time,  for  severe  losses,  and  to  be  obliged  to  relinquish 
certain  points  and  positions  on  our  front.  I told  the  King  that  it  was  very 
desirable  to  tell  the  Army  in  a few  unambiguous  sentences,  what  we  were 
fighting  for.  The  Army  is  now  composed  of  representatives  of  all  classes  in  the 
Nation,  and  many  are  most  intelligent  and  think  things  out.  They  don’t  care 
whether  France  has  Alsace  and  Italy  Trieste;  they  realise  that  Britain  entered 
the  war  to  free  Belgium  and  save  France.  Germany  is  now  ready,  we  have  been 
told,  to  give  all  we  want  in  these  respects.  So  it  is  essential  that  some  statement 
should  be  made  which  the  soldier  can  understand  and  approve  of.  Few  of  us 
feel  that  the  democratising  of  Germany”  is  worth  the  loss  of  a single  English- 
man ! I also  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of  the  Hohenzollerns  from  Germany 
is  likely  to  result  in  anarchy  just  as  was  the  case  in  Russia.  This  might  prove  a 
serious  evil  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  King  was  most  affable  and  on  my  taking  leave  he  said,  “Give  my  love 
to  Doris.” 

Friday,  January  4.  We  lunched  early  and  took  the  children  to  the  Pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane,  “Aladdin.”  The  play  began  at  1.30  p.m.  and  lasted  till  5.30  p.m. 
We  all  enjoyed  it  greatly  and  afterwards  went  to  tea  at  Princes  Gate  with 
Henrietta.  Butter  and  milk  are  now  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  London. 

Saturday,  January  5.  Letter  received  from  Lord  Derby  summarising  our  talk  of 
the  1st  January.  I replied  at  once  calling  his  attention  to  two  points,  viz.,  omis- 
sion to  mention  his  intention  to  give  Kiggell  command  inJersey,  and  secondly, 
his  approval  that  Butler  should  be  given  a Corps  (see  my  Diary  of  January  ist). 
Sunday,  January  6.  Henrietta  lunched,  and  in  the  afternoon  I played  a few' holes 
of  golf  with  Colonel  Fox  Pitt.  He  won. 

I received  a letter  from  Lord  Derby  agreeing  to  my  proposal  to  give  General 
Butler  command  of  a Corps. 

Monday,  January  7. 1 attended  a meeting  of  the  War  Cabinet  at  11.30  a.m.  All 
were  most  friendly  to  me.  The  main  points  for  consideration  were  the  state  of 
the  British  defences  in  France,  and  the  extension  of  front  demanded  by  the 
French. 

As  regards  the  enemy’s  action,  I stated  that  I thought  that  the  coming  four 
months  would  be  the  critical  period  of  the  war.  Also  that  it  seemed  to  me  possible 
that  the  enemy  would  attack  both  the  French  and  ourselves,  and  that  he  would 
hold  Reserves  in  hand  ready  to  exploit  wherever  he  might  have  gained  a 
success. 

I felt  too,  that  if  the  French  were  heavily  attacked  they  would  ask  for 
support  either  in  the  shape  of  British  Reserves,  or  by  our  taking  over  some  of 
their  line  in  order  to  set  free  French  troops.  In  either  case  the  British  front  would 
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be  seriously  weakened.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  defence  would  be  to  continue 
our  offensive  in  Flanders,  because  we  would  then  retain  the  initiative  and 
attract  the  German  Reserves  against  us.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  French 
Army  can  now  withstand  for  long,  a resolute  and  continued  offensive  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy. 

Wednesday , January  9.  Doris  and  the  children  and  I took  a walk  before  lunch. 
D.  and  I then  motored  to  London.  I dropped  her  at  Princes  Gate  for  lunch,  and 
went  to  10  Downing  Street,  where  I lunched  with  the  P.M.  (Mr.  Lloyd 
George).  We  had  a very  cheery  party.  Conversation  turned  on  the  length  of 
the  war  and  some  betting  took  place.  Derby  bet  the  P.M.  100  cigars  to  100 
cigarettes  that  war  would  be  over  by  next  New  Year.  L.G.  disagreed.  I said  I 
thought  the  war  would  be  over  because  of  the  internal  state  of  Germany.  Re- 
ports indicate  that  slie  could  not  continue  after  the  coming  Autumn.  Her 
' population  was  degenerating  so  fast  that  even  if  she  won,  there  would  not  be 
the  men  to  exploit  and  develop  the  industries  of  the  country  after  the  war.  I 
also  emphasised  the  critical  nature  of  the  coming  four  months  on  the  Western 
Front  if  Germany  did  not  make  peace.  Germany  having  only  one  million 
men  as  Reserves  for  this  year’s  fighting,  I doubted  whether  they  would  risk 
them  in  an  attempt  to  “break  through.”  If  the  Germans  did  attack  it  would  be 
a gambler’s  throw.  All  seemed  to  depend  on  the  struggle  now  going  on  in 
Germany  between  the  Military  and  Civil  parties.  If  the  Military  party  won, 
they  would  certainly  attack  and  try  and  deliver  a knock-out  blow  against  the 
Western  Front.  We  must  be  prepared  for  this.  The  Prime  Minister  by  cimning 
argument  tried  to  get  me  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion  that  there  would  be 
“no  German  offensive”,  that  the  “German  Army  was  done”,  but  I refused  to 
agree  to  his  suggestions. 

After  lunch  I visited  General  Whigham  in  War  Office,  and  then  with 
Butler  I called  on  Winston  Churchill  at  the  Munitions  Department.  C.  is 
really  doing  very  well,  and  has  quite  stirred  up  his  office.  He  supports  the 
Army’s  demands  well  as  against  the  Navy. 

Saturday,  January  12.  After  dinner^  I broke  the  news  to  KdggeU  that  on  account 
of  the  serious  medical  report  from  the  doctors  regarding  his  health,  I had  de- 
cided that  it  was  better,  in  the  interests  of  the  Army,  to  make  a change  now, 
than  to  risk  his  health  breaking  down  possibly  at  a critical  moment  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  year’s  fighting  which  seemed  likely  to  tax  all  our  strength.  I gave 
him  the  correspondence  between  Derby  and  myself  to  read.  K.  said  that  he  had 
at  times  felt  rather  done  up,  and  was  ready  to  do  whatever  I judged  right.  It 
made  me  very  sad  to  have  to  make  this  decision,  especially  when  I reflect  over 
all  I and  the  whole  Army  owe  to  Kiggell. 

Sunday,  January  13.  General  Lawrence,  now  m charge  of  the  Intelligence 
Branch,  reported  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  enemy  situation  to  cause 
anxiety.  I told  Lawrence  that  I had  selected  him  to  be  my  C.G.S.  in  place  of 
Kiggell.  He  was  gratified  and  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  working  under  me. 
Monday,  January  14.  Having  heard  from  C.I.G.S.  and  also  from  Henry  Wilson 
that  Military  Members  of  the  “Supreme  War  Council”  Versailles,  had  come 
^Haig  had  returned  to  France. 
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to  the  conclusion  that  the  British  should  extend  their  line  to  some  point 
between  the  Ailette  and  the  Soissons-Laon  road,  I write  to  C.I.G.S.  (Robert- 
son) both  officially  as  well  as  in  a private  note  to  give  my  reasons  against  such 
an  extension.^  I also  pointed  out  that  this  raises  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
status  of  the  War  Council  in  an  acute  form.  The  Government  now  have 
two  advisers ! Will  they  accept  the  advice  of  the  Versailles  gentlemen  (who 
have  no  responsibility)  or  will  they  take  my  advice  ? Wilson  has  arrived  at  his 
conclusmn  (so  he  writes)  as  “the  result  of  a War  Game”  and  on  “ mathematical 

calculations  . The  whole  position  would  be  laughable  but  for  the  seriousness 
of  it. 

I saw  General  de  Laguiche.  He  stated  that  General  Petain  did  not  ask  the 
British  to  take  over  more  line  now,  but  only  to  study  the  question  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a situation  arising  in  which  the  French  required  our  support  we 
could  give  it  by  taking  over  more  line. 

Reports  from  Paris  state  that  Caillaux  was  arrested  to-day  on  evidence  from 
Italy  and  from  America.  This  is  important  for  the  French  Army  because  it 
shows  that  justice  is  the  same  for  all  in  France.  Hitherto  it  was  thought  that 
politicians  were  able  to  and  did  screen  one  another. 

January  14,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  I am  glad  that  you  have  fixed  up  all  details  about 
the  children  going  to  Wales  with  Violet.^  So  now  I trust  your  mind  will  be  free 
of  worry  on  their  account. 

We  have  had  more  snow  here  to-day  but  thaw  has  again  set  in  so  I hope 
that  it  is  also  mild  again  at  Kingston. 

I am  still  corresponding  with  Derby  over  Trenchard.  D.  is  a very  weak- 
minded  fellow  I am  afraid,  and,  like  the  feather  pillow,  bears  the  marks  of  the 
last  person  who  has  sat  on  him ! I hear  he  is  called  in  London  “genial  Judas” ! 
Tuesday,  January  15.  General  Home  (Com.  First  Army)  came  to  lunch.  He  is 
anxious  about  the  state  of  the  Portuguese,  but  was  relieved  on  being  told  that 
approval  had  been  given  for  one  officer  (British)  to  be  attached  to  each  Batta- 
lion. Horne  also  spoke  about  the  Canadians.  Canadian  politicians  are  still  trying 
to  put  in  their  own  political  friends  into  high  commands  in  Canadian  units  in 
France.  They  also  wish  for  a new  organisation. 

Sunday,  January  20.  In  the  afternoon  I rode  with  George  Black  and  Thompson. 

Geordie  ^ came  to  dine  and  bid  me  goodbye  as  he  leaves  to-morrow  to 
take  up  an  appointment  in  the  Tank  Corps.  He  is  anxious  “to  see  some  fighting 
and  be  under  fire.”  I am  very  sorry  that  he  is  going  away.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  characters  on  my  Personal  Staff 

Monday,  January  21.  General  Smuts  and  Hankey  (Sec.  War  Committee) 
arrived  this  afternoon  from  England  and  stayed  the  night.  I arranged  for  them 
to  stay  a night  at  each  advanced  A.H.Q.  in  turn.  They  return  to  London  Satur- 
day. Both  seem  to  be  anxious  to  help  and  are  friendly. 

Tuesday,  January  22.  General  Smuts  and  party  went  round  G.H.Q.  this  morn- 
ing, and  left  after  lunch  for  Fourth  Army.  I gathered  from  Smuts  that  the 
Austrian  Government  has  notified  Great  Britain  that  she  will  not  send  large 

^The  Hon.  Violet  Vivian,  Lady  Haig’s  twin  sister. 

"George  Black,  one  of  Haig’s  A.D.C.’s. 
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forces  against  the  Allies  on  the  Western  front.  This  I presume  must  be  in 
return  for  Great  Britain  supporting  the  integrity  of  Austria-Hungary. 

I also  inferred  that  Great  Britain  might  have  peace  at  once  with  the  Central 
Powers  on  Lloyd  George’s  terms,  with  the  exception  of  handing  over  Alsace 
Lorraine. 

Saturday,  January  26.  Letter  received  from  Robertson  from  Paris  stating  that 
“Versailles  Military  Council  have  just  sent  in  a paper  advocating  an  offensive 
in  Palestine”-“I  have  told  the  War  Cabinet  they  camiot  take  on  Palestine” 
and  he  says  he  will  resign  if  overruled.  In  this  proposal  Wilson  is  playing  the 
tune  called  by  Lloyd  George. 

General  Trenchard  (now  C.  of  Staff  to  Air  Minister)  who  is  on  a visit  to 
France  came  to  report  how  things  are  developing  at  home.  Lord  Rothermere 
(brother  of  Lord  Northcliffe)  who  is  Air  Minister  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  needs 
or  working  of  the  Air  Service,  and  is  in  great  terror  of  newspaper  criticism. 
Money  is  being  squandered  and  officers  and  men  wasted  by  being  employed 
in  creating  units  for  performing  work  hitherto  done  by  the  Army  (or  Navy) 
for  the  Air  Service.  For  example.  Hospitals,  Detention  Barracks,  etc.  All  this 
is  very  sad  at  a time  when  officers  and  men  are  so  badly  needed.  Trenchard 
thinks  that  the  Air  Service  cannot  last  as  an  independent  Ministry,  and  that 
Air  Units  must  again  return  to  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Asquith  (who  had  come  to  France  to  see  his  son-Brig.-Gen.  Asquith, 
recently  wounded)  lunched  on  his  way  to  catch  the  packet  at  Boulogne.  He 
told  me  that  the  recent  attack  against  me  had  failed  at  once,  and  that  L.G.  had 
found  it  would  not  pay  him  to  attack  me.  He  was  not  sure  but  thought  the 
attack  on  Robertson  might  be  continued.  The  Pressman  (L.  Fraser)  who 
wrote  the  article  in  the  Daily  Mail,  starting  the  attack  on  the  War  Office  is 
said  to  have  spent  a Sunday  with  L.G.  I had  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  cer- 
tain expressions  in  the  article  with  ones  which  L.G.  had  used  to  me  when  in 
Paris  in  November  last.  So  this  visit  no  doubt  accounts  for  it.  A.  said  that  those 
who  recently  spoke  against  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  of  no  account. 
The  old  man  was  most  friendly. 

General  Trenchard  came  to  dinner.  He  could  tliink  and  talk  nothing  else 
but  the  rascally  ways  of  the  politicians  and  newspaper  men. 

Sunday,  January  27.  After  dinner  I received  a copy  of  a paper  compiled  by  War 
Council  at  Versailles  in  which  certain  offensive  projects  were  recommended 
to  the  Allied  Government.  All  their  proposals  are  based  on  theory,  and  hard 
facts  are  ignored.  I had  a long  talk  with  Lawrence  on  the  personnel  situation 
which  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  still  more  serious  in  the  autumn  owing  to  the 
lack  of  recruits.  Auckland  Geddes  only  asks  for  100,000  men  for  the  Army. 
We  must  therefore  look  forward  to  having  to  reduce  16  to  18  Divisions; 
against  this  we  may  put  7 or  8 American  Divisions  at  the  most.  The  French  (if 
attacked)  must  reduce  some  50  Divisions,  and  at  most  can  put  only  a dozen 
American  Divisions  in  their  place.  Yet  with  these  facts  before  us,  the  Versailles 
War  Council  writes  a volume  advising  an  offensive  to  amiihilate  the  Turks  in 
Palestine,  as  well  as  a great  combined  Franco-British  one  on  the  Western 
Front. 
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Repington  has  certainly  stated  the  true  case  in  his  articles  in  the  Morning 
Post,  yet  few  seem  to  believe  me. 

The  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  how  to  bring  home  to  our  Prime  Minister  s 
mind  the  seriousness  of  our  present  position  and  to  cause  him  to  call  up  more 
men  while  there  is  yet  time  to  train  them. 

Thursday,  January  31.  At  3 p.m.  I attended  a Conference  of  the  Supreme  War 
Council  at  Versailles.  The  Prime*  Minister  had  already  had  a private  meeting 
in  the  morning.  Certain  tables  showing  the  effectives  of  the  Allies  and  of  Ger- 
many had  been  prepared.  These  were  discussed  and  Foch  began  an  indictment 
of  England  for  not  providing  more  men.  France  had  called  up  many  more 
classes  than  England,  and  had  trained  more  men  in  each  class.  Their  losses,  too, 
were  very  great. 

Lloyd  George  answered  well,  pointing  out  that  England  had  to  hold  the 
seas,  carry  the  food  in  ships,  build  the  latter,  produce  the  coal  for  the  Allies, 
etc.,  etc. 

Much  time  was  wasted  over  this,  and  the  Conference  did  not  break  up  till 
6.30  p.m.  To  summarise  the  tvork  done:  Our  shortage  of  men  in  the  field  had 
been  demonstrated  and  Lloyd  George  had  shown  himself  anxious  to  prove  by 
figures  that  we  had  ample  men  on  the  Western  front.  To-morrow  we  are  to  go 
on  with  the  discussions  of  the  plans  for  1918.  We  got  back  to  Paris  by  7.30  p.m. 
January  31,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  It  was  dinner-time  before  I got  back  here 
from  Versailles  to-night,  and  we  meet  there  again  to-morrow  at  10  to  discuss 
“our  plans  for  1918”.  So  you  see  that  although  there  have  been  floods  of 
words  and  words,  we  are  still  at  the  begimiing  of  our  work.  I find  that 
Clemenceau  (the  French  Premier)  though  76  is  the  soundest  and  pluckiest  of 
the  lot.  He  is  a grand  old  man,  full  of  go  and  determination.  L.G.  cannot  touch 
him  in  practical  sound  sense.  I hope  that  Clemenceau  will  succeed  in  pre- 
venting any  faulty  decision  being  taken.  In  any  case  to-day  he  gave  L.G.  a real 
good  dressing-down,  but  unfortunately,  L.G.  does  not  understand  French, 
and  the  translator  missed  a good  deal  of  the  force  of  the  speech  though  he  gave 
the  general  meaning  all  right. 

Friday,  February  i.  After  some  more  talk  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Military  Members  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  to  adopt  a 
defensive  attitude  for  the  present  until  the  situation  developed,  with  a request 
that  Commanders  in  Chief  should  prepare  for  offensive  projects  suitable  for 
the  forces  at  their  disposal.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  the  Allied 
forces  on  the  Western  Front,  but  L.G.  insisted  on  going  on  with  his  scheme  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Turks.  Clemenceau  said  that  he  could  not  prevent  Great 
Britain  doing  what  she  thought  best  in  this  matter,  but  he  got  L.G.  to  agree 
that  nothing  should  be  done  for  two  months.  After  that  time  C.  hoped  to  have 
the  situation  again  discussed  by  the  Versailles  Coimcil.  On  that  understanding, 
the  Turkish  project  was  passed.  Robertson  then  put  in  a minute  of  dissent  to 
the  effect  that  the  Military  Members  of  this  War  Council  did  not  know  all  the 
factors  of  the  problem  on  which  they  had  made  a recommendation.  R.  con- 
sidered the  scheme  was  quite  unsound  and  gave  his  advice  against  it.  I am 
strongly  of  the  same  opinion,  but  L.G.  never  asked  my  opinion. 
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I saw  L.G.  was  much  annoyed  with  Robertson  but  he  said  nothing  at  the 
time.  Later  he  told  R.  that,  having  given  his  advice  in  London,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  have  repeated  it  here. 

Saturday,  February  2.  We  met  at  Versailles  at  10.30  a.m.  to-day.  M.  Clemenceau 
had  a private  meeting  (as  usual)  with  L.G.  half  an  hour  before,  in  order  to 
settle  privately  the  decisions  at  which  it  was  intended  to  arrive  in  full  con- 
ference. 

As  the  result  of  the  night  in  which  it  was  possible  to  think  over  the  problem, 
several  proposals  were  produced  on  the  question  of  the  General  Reserve. 
Amongst  these  was  one  from  Lloyd  George,  which  appointed  Foch  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee,  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  issue  orders  to  Com- 
manders in  Chief  as  to  when  and  where  the  Reserve  is  to  be  used;  to  decide 
(in  consultation  with  C.  in  C.’s)  the  strength  of  the  General  Reserve. 

This  was  the  proposal  which  was  accepted  after  some  discussion  and  a few 
amendments.  To  some  extent  it  makes  Foch  a * 'Generalissimo.”  But  although 
Petain  and  I get  on  very  well  and  no  co-ordinating  authority  is  necessary  for  us, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  front  needs  a Central  authority.  At  the  present 
Conference  the  Italians  seem  ready  to  come  to  Versailles  to  beg  for  something 
they  want,  but  they  never  have  the  smallest  intention  of  parting  with  anything 
for  the  general  good. 

When  the  four  Representatives  (Clemenceau,  L.  George,  Orlando,  Bliss) 
had  approved  of  the  resolution,  I asked  the  following  question,  "By  what 
channel  am  I to  receive  orders  from  this  new  body?”  This  was  rather  a poser, 
because  tliis  resolution  to  appoint  an  International  Committee  involves  a 
change  in  Constitutional  procedure.  Finally,  L.G.  said  "Orders  would  be 
issued  by  the  members  of  the  body  nominated  by  the  Supreme  Council.”  I 
asked  that  the  exact  position  might  be  made  clear  to  me  in  writing. 

The  next  question  discussed  was  the  extension  of  the  British  front.  Clemen- 
ceau had  previously  told  me  that  he  persisted  in  raising  this  point  on  accomit 
of  the  necessity  of  getting  more  men  from  England  to  make  sure  of  holding 
the  front  until  the  Americans  could  take  their  share  of  the  fighting. 

I made  a few  remarks  and  stated  that  with  my  present  strength  it  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  me  to  extend  my  line.  Notwithstanding  the  table  of 
figures  compiled  for  the  Conference,  my  statement  of  W^ednesday  last  holds 
good , viz.,  that  we  must  expect  to  have  to  reduce  30  Divisions  in  nine  months, 
if  enemy  attacks  us  heavily.  Eventually  it  was  agreed  to  accept  the  proposed 
extension  in  principle,  but  it  was  left  to  Petain  and  myself  to  decide  when  to 
carry  it  out.  After  this  Petain  came  along  to  me  and  said  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  “taquiner”  (worry)  me  over  this. 

The  Italians  were  asked  to  send  some  Divisions  to  France  to  replace  the 
British  and  French  Divisions  nowin  Italy,  but  Orlando  and  Sonnino  had  every 
sort  of  reason  for  refusing.  ^ 

February  5,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Yours  of  yesterday  has  just  come.  I am  verv 
grateful  for  all  your  loving  thoughts  for  me,  but,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  the 
Versailles  Conference  went  off  quite  well. 

In  the  first  place,  the  demand  for  me  to  extend  my  line  was  not  pressed. 
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Secondly,  although  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Inter-Allied  Reserve,  before 
the  Committee  can  handle  it  they  must  form  it.  Now  I cannot  part  with  any 
of  my  troops-so  if  they  want  a Reserve  it  must  be  found  from  French  and 
British  troops  in  Italy-the  five  Divisions  I sent  there  are  really  the  Reserves  of 
the  British  Forces  in  France-or  bring  troops  from  Salonika  or  elsewhere. 

I,  like  you,  am  sorry  for  Robertson,  but  then  it  seems  to  me  (and  I can  write 
it  to  you  privately)  that  he  has  not  resolutely  adhered  to  the  policy  of  “con- 
centration on  the  Western  Front” -He  has  said  that  this  is  his  policy,  but  has 
allowed  all  kinds  of  resources  to  be  diverted  to  distant  theatres  at  the  bidding 
of  his  political  masters.  So  I think  he  ought  to  have  made  a firm  stand  before. 

Anyhow  don’t  let  the  Versailles  Conference  trouble  you-the  machinery 
there  is  so  big  and  clumsy  it  will  take  some  time  before  it  can  work  fast  enough 
to  trouble  me.  So  I don’t  mean  to  be  influenced  by  it  against  my  better 
conscience. 

Thursday,  February  7. 1 got  back  to  the  train  about  6 p.m.  Byng  came  to  dinner 
and  afterwards  he,  Lawrence  and  I had  a talk  over  the  effect  of  the  labour 
unrest  at  home  on  the  Army.  So  far,  there  are  no  serious  indications  of  trouble, 
only  some  distrust  of  the  Government  and  politicians. 

To-day  is  my  “Military  Birthday,”  so  my  health  was  drunk  in  champagne. 

The  King’s  Messenger  brought  letter  from  Lord  Derby  saying  P.M.  wished 
to  see  me  in  London,  if  possible  alone,  without  Robertson. 

Saturday,  February  9.  I saw  Cox  and  the  Q.M.G.  and  left  at  9.45  a.m.  for 
Boulogne  with  Alan  and  Philip  Sassoon.  I reached  London  at  3.30  p.m.  Doris 
and  Lord  Derby  met  me  at  Victoria  Station.  The  latter  then  drove  me  to 
Downing  Street-by  a circuitous  route  so  as  to  have  a talk  and  explain  the 
situation.  Briefly,  the  Cabinet  had  decided  on  the  previous  day  to  replace  Sir 
William  Robertson  as  C.I.G.S.  On  that  my  opinion  would  not  be  asked. 
He  then  produced  a copy  of  draft  instructions  arranging  for  the  new  order  of 
things  on  the  following  lines : 

The  S.  of  S.  for  War  was  again  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  War 
Office  and  C.I.G.S.’s  position  was  to  return  again  to  what  it  was  before 
Robertson  was  appointed  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  time.  The  C.I.G.S.  is  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  “Supreme  Military  Adviser  of  the  Government.”  “The  Mili- 
tary Representative  at  Versailles  to  be  a member  of  the  Army  Council”  and  to 
be  a “Deputy  C.I.G.S.”  It  was  proposed  that  orders  should  be  sent  to  me  re- 
garding the  handling  of  the  “Inter-Allied  General  Reserve”  by  the  latter.  I 
told  Derby  of  the  draft  letter  which  Henry  Wilson  had  sent  me  this  morning 
on  the  question  of  forming  a “General  Reserve”  and  which  clearly  showed 
that  he  and  Foch  were  practically  in  the  position  of  a “Generalissimo”  com- 
manding all  Allied  Armies  in  France. 

On  reaching  Downing  Street  we  went  straight  to  the  council  room  and 
found  the  P.M.  there  with  Mr.  Maepherson  (the  U.S.  of  S.  for  War).  The 
P.M.  then  explained  his  views  and  difficulties.  I pointed  out  the  tremendous 
powers  now  given  to  Versailles,  that  the  Military  Representatives  there  had 
full  powers  to  commit  the  Government  possibly  against  my  opinion  and  take 
decisions  which  the  British  Government  ought  alone  to  take.  He  said  as  P.M. 
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lie  was  anxious  to  get  into  more  direct  touch  with  me  as  C.  in  C.  in  France, 
and  that  under  the  present  system  he  always  felt  that  in  seeing  me  he  was  going 
behind  the  back  of  the  C.I.G.S.  I also  pointed  out  that  only  the  Army  Council 
or  a Field-Marshal  senior  to  me,  could  give  me  orders.  I suggested  that 
Robertson’s  origmal  proposal,  by  which  he  (as  C.I.G.S.)  after  consultation 
with  Foch,  should  send  me  orders  re  Reserves  was  probably  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  The  P.M.  said  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  and  he  pro- 
posed to  send  Robertson  to  Versailles  as  Military  Representative,  and  to  make 
Henry  Wilson  C.I.G.S. 

This  came  as  a pleasant  surprise  to  Derby,  who  evidently  was  much  exercised 
in  his  mind  as  to  how  to  get  out  of  his  present  difficulty  with  Robertson.  The 
latter  had  lately  become  most  difficult  to  deal  with  and  lost  his  temper  quickly, 
he  told  me. 

The  draft  decision  was  accordingly  revised  so  as  to  make  the  Military  Repre- 
sentative at  Versailles  absolutely  free  and  unfettered  on  the  advice  which  he 
gives,  but  he  is  to  report  to  C.I.G.S.  the  nature  of  advice  given  for  information 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  C.I.G.S.  will  advise  Cabinet  thereon.” 

I warned  the  P .M.  and  Derby  of  the  distrust  in  which  Henry  Wilson  is  held 
by  the  Army.  Derby  said  that  he  would  issue  instructions  in  the  War  Office 
to  ensure  that  Staff  appointments  are  fairly  made. 

The  P.M.  also  said  that  he  considered  that  the  best  solution  of  their  present 
difficulties  would  be  to  make  me  “Generalissimo”  of  all  the  British  Forces. 
Derby  concurred  and  I was  asked  what  I thought  of  the  proposal.  I replied  that 
with  a serious  attack  impending  in  France,  I considered  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  command  there,  even  though  the  change  might  be  to  my 
personal  advantage.  I knew  every  detail  of  the  situation,  and  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  Army  to  suddenly  appoint  a new  Commander  in  such  a grave 
emergency.  P-hd-  agreed  and  said  he  ought  to  have  made  me  Generalissimo 
last  September.” 

Monday,  February  ii.  Doris  and  I left  Eastcott  at  ii  a.m.  and  motored  to  War 
Office.  There  I saw  Lord  Derby.  He  said  that  Robertson  had  declined  to  see 
Maepherson  and  he  (D.)  had  told  R.  of  the  Cabuiet’s  decision  to  replace  him. 
R.  had  refused  to  go  to  Versailles  so  the  situation  was  still  imcertain. 

I then  went  to  Robertson  s room.  R.  said  he  had  no  mtention  of  accepting 
the  appointment  at  Versailles.  The  position  would  be  impossible  for  all  in- 
formation was  in  hands  of  C.I.G.S.  in  London.  I disagreed  and  said  that,  as  the 
British  member  of  the  Versailles  Committee,  he  was  in  the  position  of 
Generalissimo  and  further,  that  this  was  no  time  for  anyone  to  question 
where  his  services  were  to  be  given.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  to  Versailles  or  any- 
where else  if  the  Government  wished  it.  I am  afraid  that  in  the  back  of  his 
mind  he  resents  Henry  W^ilson  replacing  him  in  London,  and  means  to  em- 
barrass the  Government  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

I then  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  saw  the  King  at  12  o’clock.  He  took 
me  down  in  his  lift  to  the  garden,  and  we  walked  in  the  grounds  till  12.45 
about.  The  walk,  H.M.  said,  is  exactly  one  mile  round,  so  he  knows  exactly 
what  amount  of  exercise  he  takes ! A terrible  mechanical  sort  of  exercise  wdiich 
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cannot  do  one  s whole  system  much  real  good.  We  discussed  many  topics. 
We  also  discussed  Robertson’s  attitude  and  I urged  H.M.  to  insist  on  R.  going 
to  V ersailles.  In  the  first  place  it  was  necessary  for  all  soldiers  to  work  together 
at  this  time,  and  secondly,  Robertson  might  save  us  from  defeat  by  opposing 
Lloyd  George’s  desire  to  send  troops  to  the  East  against  the  Turks. 

I saw  Stamfordham  and  Clive  on  my  way  from  the  King  to  the  front  door. 
S.  struck  me  as  slow  in  understanding  the  present  situation. 

[Haig  returned  to  France  the  same  day]. 

Tuesday,  February  12.  General  de  Laguiche^  reported  on  the  situation  on  the 
French  front.  “G.Q.G.”  considers  that  the  German  attack  is  most  likely  to  be 
against  Rheims  early  in  March. 

General  Clive  arrived  from  Compiegne  with  copies  of  General  Petain’s 
letters  sent  in  reply  to  Versailles’  request  for  certain  Divisions  to  be  placed  in 

General  Reserve.”  Briefly,  he  says  that  he  has  no  Divisions  available  for  the 
purpose.  Petain  sent  these  letters  to  me  personally  so  that  we  can  work  in  the 
closest  touch  in  the  matter  of  Versailles.  P.  is  in  bed  with  ’flu. 

I left  at  10  p.m.  in  my  train  via  Amiens  for  Fifth  Army  area  (General  Gough) . 
Friday,  February  15.  Cipher  personal  telegram  from  Lord  Derby  arrived  i a.m. 
It  stated  that  Robertson  had  been  offered  choice  of  Versailles,  or  remaining 
where  he  is,  but  had  decided  to  resign  claiming  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  both 
C.I.G.S.  and  Government  Representative  on  the  Council  at  Versailles. 
Government  is  now  offering  position  to  Plumer.  He  would  like  to  see  me  as 
he  thinks  a talk  would  be  an  advantage. 

I replied  that  I consider  only  permanent  solution  of  difficulty  is  that  C.I.G.S. 
should  have  his  Deputy  at  Versailles  in  same  way  as  French  have  Foch  with  a 
subordinate  General  at  Versailles.  And  I added  that  I would  come  to  London 
to-morrow  afternoon  to  see  him. 

I sent  Sassoon  to  Montreuil  to  arrange  for  my  journey.  Everything  arranged 
when  Derby’s  Private  Secretary  states  the  P.M.  would  rather  that  Derby 
comes  to  Boulogne  to  see  me.  I reply  that  I am  coming  to  London  and  desire 
to  see  the  P.M. 

I decide  on  this  course  because  the  latter  is  stating  that  I am  “in  agreement 
with  the  Government.”  I am  anxious  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  at  this 
time,  but  I am  not  in  agreement  on  all  the  decisions  passed  regarding  Ver- 
sailles. For  instance,  I agree  on  the  need  of  forming  a General  Reserve,  but  not 
on  the  system  of  control  which  has  been  set  up. 

Saturday,  February  16.  At  10  a.m.  I held  a Conference  of  Army  Commanders 
in  the  Mairie.  All  were  present.  General  Cox  gave  a very  clear  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  emphasised  his  greatly  increased  strength  and  indicated 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  a very  severe  attack  at  any  moment  now.  After  Army 
Commanders  had  stated  their  views  on  the  situation  on  their  respective  Army 
fronts,  and  their  arrangements  for  defence,  we  discussed  the  handling  of  Re- 
serves and  the  action  of  Artillery  on  the  defensive.  All  felt  confident  on  beino- 
able  to  hold  their  front. 

We  finished  about  12.30.  I then  motored  to  Beaurepaire  Chateau,  had 

^Succeeded  Colonel  de  Bellaigue  at  the  end  of  1917  as  head  ofFrench  Mission  at  G.H.Q. 
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lunch  and  went  at  once  to  Boulogne.  There  a destroyer  was  waiting  for  me.  I 
left  at  3 p.m.  and  reached  London  by  special  train  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  S.  of  S.  for  War  (Lord  Derby)  met  me  at  the  station  and  motored  with 
me  to  Kingston  Hill.  He  told  me  that  Robertson  had  declined  to  serve  either 
as  C.I.G.S.  on  the  new  conditions,  or  to  be  Military  Representative  at  Ver- 
sailles, so  Sir  H.  Wilson  had  been  appointed  C.I.G.S.  He  would  call  for  me  at 
11.30  a.m.  to-morrow  and  take  me  to  see  the  P.M.  I found  Doris  looking  very 
fit  and  well.  How  petty  all  this  squabbling  in  high  places  is  compared  with  the 
great  problem  of  beating  Germany,  and  the  present  anxiety  of  Commanders 
in  France. 

Sunday,  February  17.  Sir  William  Robertson  came  to  see  me  at  9.30  a.m.  He 
told  me  his  story.  He  did  not  consider  that  Derby  had  been  quite  straight,  and 
he  thought  that  H.  Wilson  as  C.I.G.S.  would  get  the  country  into  difficulties.  I 
told  R.  that  I had  never  been  asked  whether  I approved  the  new  scheme  of 
higher  control,  but  only  whetlier  I was  satisfied  with  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  giving  me  orders. 

Since  the  British  War  Representative  at  Versailles  had  been  made  a member 
of  the  Army  Council,  the  constitutional  objection  which  I had  raised  had  been 
met.  But  I had  never  approved  of  the  proposals  now  put  forward  by  the 
Foch  Committee  for  creating  and  commanding  the  General  Reserve,  nor, 
indeed,  of  the  Versailles  Military  Organisaiton  itself  R.  said  he  goes  on  half- 
pay to-morrow. 

At  10  o’clock  Sir  Philip  Sassoon  came  to  see  me.  He  and  Doris  and  I took  a 
walk  in  the  Park,  and  at  11.30  Lord  Derby  called  and  motored  me  to  Lloyd 
George’s  house  at  Walton  Heath. 

The  P.M.’s  house  reminds  me  of  summer  lodgings  at  the  seaside-a  sort  of 
maid-of-all-work  opened  the  door  to  us. 

L.G.  had  been  ill,  and  was  resting  upstairs  when  we  arrived.  He  came  down 
and  saw  Derby  and  myself  together.  In  the  course  of  our  talk,  I made  it  quite 
clear  to  the  P.M.  that  I had  never  approved  of  any  of  the  arrangements  now 
under  discussion.  When  asked,  I had  stated  my  reasons  for  disagreeing,  but 
once  the  Cabinet  had  given  its  decision,  I had  loyally  done  my  best  to  make  the 
system  run.  I had  only  one  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  beat  the  Germans.  L.G.  said 
that  was  so  and  warmly  thanked  me.  L.G.  left  the  room  for  a moment,  and 
Derby  said  I had  put  my  position  quite  clearly  to  the  P.M.  If  the  latter  made  any 
mis-statement  regarding  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject,  he 
was  prepared  to  get  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  deny  it  flatly. 

When  Derby  left  the  room,  L.G.  told  me  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  come  to  terms  with  Turkey.  We  could  not  give  up  Mesopotamia  or 
Palestine  or  Syria  (if  we  took  it)  but  we  offered  Turkey  a large  sum  of  monev, 
and  to  recognise  her  flag  as  supreme  in  those  countries  just  as  we  did  for  many 
years  in  Egypt.  He  spok^e  freely  about  Austria.  She  had  already  been  told  that 
we  want  to  leave  her  quite  strong.  And  now  Czernin  was  desirous  of  meetino- 
Lloyd  George  at  Geneva.  He  asked  me  what  I thought  of  the  suggestion.  I said 
he  ought  certainly  to  meet  him  and  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
arrive  ac  a settlement  with  Austria  and  detach  her  from  Germany. 
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L.G.  was  anxious  to  deal  generously  with  Robertson,  He  thought  of  sending 
him  to  India  and  putting  Monro  in  French’s  place  in  England.  Or  could  I find 
anything  for  Monro  ? 

But  I said,  “M.  is  doing  good  work  in  India  so  for  heaven’s  sake  do  not  move 
him.  Why  not  send  Robertson  to  be  C.  in  C.  in  Ireland?”  He  was  rather 
pleased  with  this  idea. 

Philip  Sassoon  and  I returned  at  once  after  my  talk  with  the  P.M.  to  Eastcott 
and  lunched  with  Doris.  The  P.M.  had  asked  me  to  see  Henry  Wilson  at  once, 
and  decide  on  who  was  to  be  the  Military  Representative  at  Versailles.  He 
would  like  an  Army  Commander  and  questioned  me  about  Rawlinson. 

H.  W.  came  to  see  me  at  Eastcott  about  4.30  p.m.  After  talking  over  the 
matter  I decided  that  Henry  Rawlinson  would  be  the  best  man.  I could  spare 
him  provided  that  Plumer  and  his  G.S.  Officer  (Harrington)  were  sent  back 
to  me  at  once.  This  he  agreed  to  do. 

About  6.30  p.m.  Lord  Derby  came  from  London  to  see  me.  He  looked  tired 
and  harassed.  He  did  not  know  whether  to  resign  or  stay  on  as  S.  of  S.  for  War. 
I told  him  that  in  the  interests  of  the  Army  there  should  be  no  change,  and  that 
he  should  remain  on.  He  said  he  would  accept  my  advice.  If  he  left.  Lord 
Northcliffe  would  probably  succeed  him.  This  would  be  fatal  to  the  Army 
and  the  Empire. 

Monday,  February  18.  Doris  and  I motored  to  London  at  10.30  a.m.  I called  on 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  by  appointment  at  the  Treasury  at  1 1.  He  received  me  at  once 
and  stated  as  his  reason  for  wishing  to  see  me  that  he  was  to  be  asked  certain 
questions  on  the  military  situation  and  might  be  cross-questioned  as  to  my 
views  and  attitude  and  so  wished  to  be  clear  as  to  what  to  say.  I explained,  as  I 
did  yesterday  to  the  P.M.,  that  my  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  the 
proposed  organisation  had  never  been  asked,  only  whether  I was  satisfied  with 
the  proposed  channel  of  communication  between  the  Government  and 
myself  That  the  General  representing  the  British  Government  on  the  Ver- 
sailles Committee  being  now  a member  of  the  Army  Council  rendered  any 
instructions  which  I received  from  him  “lawful  commands’  ’(in  the  meaning 
of  the  Army  Act).  My  objections  were  therefore  satisfied. 

He  spoke  very  freely  and  I told  him  that  difficulties  might  arise  between  me 
and  Versailles  if  I were  ordered  to  earmark  certain  Divisions  as  “General 
Reserve.”  This  could  not  be  done  without  upsetting  existing  plans  for  the 
defence  of  my  front,  and  I would  rather  be  relieved  of  my  command  than  do  it. 

Mr.  Law  said  that  the  P.M.  has  asked  him  to  read  a statement  of  the  position 
of  affairs  as  he  (the  P.M.)  was  ill.  Law  was  not  going  to  do  it,  but  he  would  like 
my  opinion  on  what  was  down  regarding  myself  The  document  stated  that  I 
“thought  it  a workable  scheme.”  I said  that  was  not  my  opinion  because  I 
thought  it  a bad  scheme  and  unsound  since  it  set  up  two  authorities  who  would 
give  me  orders,  i.e.,  dual  control.  “He  must  not  say  that  I thought  the  scheme 
workable  but  that  I will  do  my  best  to  work  under  it.”  He  said  that  he  quite  saw 
my  point  and  would  make  that  clear  if  asked. 

I next  saw  Sir  William  Robertson.  I told  him  what  had  happened  at  my 
interview  with  P.M.  yesterday,  and  Bonar  Law  to-day.  He  seemed  in  a more 
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restful  mood;  he  did  not  think  the  Government  would  go  out  but  great  diffi- 
culties, in  his  opinion,  lay  ahead. 

I then  went  over  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  saw  Viscount  French.  He  was  very 
pleased  to  see  me-said  he  had  been  afraid  that  the  Paper  on  the  Military  Situa- 
tion in  the  West  which  he  wrote  might  have  put  me  against  him.  He  wished 
our  friendship  to  be  as  in  days  gone  by.  I asked  him  to  come  to  France  when 
things  are  quieter.  As  regards  his  Paper,  I held  strongly  that  his  plan  for  sending 
troops  from  the  Western  Front  to  fight  against  the  Turks  might  bring  about 
our  defeat.  About  5 p.m.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  arrived  from  France.  I explained 
the  situation,  and  offered  him  the  post  of  “Military  Representative”  at  Ver- 
sailles. He  accepted  it  and  assured  me  that  he  was  only  anxious  to  serve  where  I 
thought  he  could  be  of  most  use.  He  was  also  prepared  to  decline  the  appoint- 
ment if  I thought  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Service  that  he  should  do  so. 

Doris  and  I dined  quietly  together. 

Another  air  raid,  but  very  little  noise  heard  near  this  home. 

Tuesday,  February  19.  I think  I can  fairly  claim,  as  the  result  of  my  visit  to 
London,  that  generally  a saner  view  is  now  taken  of  the  so-called  military 
crisis,  and  the  risk  of  a quarrel  between  “civilian  and  soldier”  (which  last 
Saturday  seemed  imminent)  has  been  avoided. 
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Haig  and  Clcmenccau-Obscure  intentions  of  Sir  H.  W^ilson— Unfair  attack  on  General 
Godley— The  General  Reserve -Conference  with  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  — Birth 
of  Haig  s son-Haig  sees  the  King-German  offensive  imminent, 

Haig  was  hy  now  acutely  worried  over  the  shortage  of  men  on  the  Western  Front, 
hut  he  did  not  at  this  time  know  the  real  reasons  for  it.  Lloyd  George,  fearing 
that  Haig  might  press  for  an  ojfefisive  and  mistrusting  his  own  capacity  to 
overrule  such  a proposal,  decided  to  keep  the  Army  in  France  so  short  of  reserves  that 
it  woulcl  be  impossible  for  Haig  even  to  propose  a renewal  of  offensive  strategy.  Lloyd 
George  s belief  that  Haig  still  hankered  after  an  offensive  may  have  been  correct  {see 
Diary  of  January  7,  tn  the  previous  chapter).  Nevertheless,  the  deliberate  with- 
holding of  men,  at  a time  when  the  collapse  of  Russia  had  so  greatly  strengthened  the 
German  Army  and  when  all  the  portents  signified  a large-scale  German  attack,  is  a 
policy  most  difficult  to  justify;  and  in  the  event  it  very  nearly  proved  disastrous. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Introduction,  pp.  46-7. 

Sunday,  February  24.  M.  Clemenceau  (French  Premier)  came  to  diimer.  He  is 
most  active  and  alert  in  mind  and  body,  though  j6  years  of  age.  He  has  always 
drunk  water,  but  eats  well.  After  dinner  he  came  to  my  room  and  had  a quiet 
talk  for  half  an  hour.  His  intention  was  merely  to  come  and  pay  his  respects  to 
me  at  my  H.Qrs. ; but  after  seeing  Petain  yesterday  he  felt  in  some  difficulty. 
He  spoke  quite  frankly.  Some  friction  had  arisen  between  Foch  and  Petain  and 
he  was  uncertain  how  to  act  over  the  question  of  Reserves  which  Foch  claimed 
to  control  as  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Versailles  Conference. 

As  regards  Inter-Allied  Reserves,  I said  that  I had  told  my  P.M.  (Lloyd 
George)  that  I could  not  earmark  any  Divisions  at  the  present  time  as  an  Inter- 
Allied  Reserve  without  upsetting  my  plans  for  defence.  I only  had  six  Divi- 
sions under  my  own  hand  at  the  present  moment.  And  that  rather  than  change 
my  plans  at  a time  when  at  any  moment  the  enemy  might  attack  in  force,  I 
would  prefer  to  resign  my  Command. 

M.  Clemenceau  at  once  said  that  my  statement  indicated  his  line  of  action. 
He  would  arrange  to  ‘ ecarter”  (set  aside)  Foch  gradually.  He  personally 
looked  upon  a close  agreement  between  Petain  and  myself  as  the  surest 
guarantee  of  success. 

I also  gave  C.  permission  to  use  my  statement  when  talking  to  the  President 
(Poincare)  and  to  Rawlinson  (whom  he  expected  to  see  shortly).  As  regards 
the  latter,  C.  said  that  he  had  never  met  him,  but  as  a well-wisher  of  mine  it 
was  right  to  tell  me  that  Rawlinson  was  not  entirely  straight  in  his  dealings 
towards  me,  and  would  probably  go  against  me  if  his  own  interests  were  in- 
volved. I said  I thought  that  as  long  as  my  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  R.  would 
be  faithful  to  me. 
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C.  told  me  that  documents  captured  in  coimection  with  German  effort  to 
raise  a revolution  amongst  the  workmen  at  St.  Etienne  and  elsewhere  showed 
that  the  loth  March  was  a likely  date  for  the  German  attack  to  begin.  The 
Crown  Prince  had  also  given  out  that  he  would  be  in  Calais  on  March  20th, 
and  in  Paris  on  April  15th.  After  that  his  movements  were  uncertain ! Clemen- 
ceau  and  I parted  great  friends.  He  said  he  had  only  one  object,  namely,  to  beat 
the  Germans. 

Monday,  February  25.  Sir  H.  Wilson  (the  new  C.I.G.S.)  arrived  from  England 
and  stayed  the  night.  Rawlinson  is  also  here.  I gave  them  an  interview  before 
dinner.  Wilson  pressed  me  to  earmark  certain  Divisions  as  an  “Inter- Allied 
General  Reserve.”  I pointed  out  that  I had  only  six  Divisions  under  my  hand, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  an  early  attack  by  the  enemy,  I could  not  agree  to 
place  any  of  my  Divisions  under  the  hand  of  another  person,  without  grave 
risk  to  the  plans  of  defence  which  had  been  most  carefully  drawn  up  in  accord 
with  General  Petain  and  his  Staff.  Rather  than  run  such  risk  at  this  time,  I 
would  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  my  Command.  Wilson  argued  that  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reserve  is  being  formed  really  to  help  me.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what 
W.  has  at  the  back  of  his  mind.  Now  that  he  has  become  C.I.G.S.  in  London, 
he  did  not  appear  so  anxious  to  make  the  Versailles  Staff  under  Rawlinson  very 
strong.  Indeed,  differences  between  these  two  have  already  begun  to  show 
themselves  on  the  matter  of  the  organisation  of  Versailles.  Had  Wilson  re- 
mained on  at  Versailles,  there  was  every  chance  of  the  General  Staff,  London, 
becoming  reduced  to  a local  office  for  Home  Defence.  Now  that  is  all  changed 
with  his  advent  to  power  as  C.I.G.S.  But  I still  fear  that  he  means  to  help 
Lloyd  George  to  detach  troops  from  my  Command  to  fight  against  the  Turks. 
I told  Rawlinson  of  my  talk  with  Clemenceau  and  R.  entirely  agreed  with  the 
attitude  I have  taken  up  over  the  Reserves. 

February  25,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Sir  H.  Wilson  and  Rawlinson  have  been 
dining  here  and  are  staying  the  night.  Talking  to  them  has  made  me  rather 
late.  They  are  both  humbugs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  exactly  what  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mind  of  each  of  them.  Wilson,  I fancy,  has  plans  more  deeply 
laid  then  the  other.  But  we’ll  see-Meantime,  both  profess  great  friendship  for 
me. 

February  28,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  I spent  some  time  to-day  with  the  Canadians. 
They  are  really  fine  disciplined  soldiers  now  and  so  smart  and  clean.  I am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Australians  are  not  nearly  so  efficient.  I put  this  down  to  Bird- 
wood,  who,  instead  of  facing  the  problem,  has  gone  in  for  the  easier  way  of 
saying  everything  is  perfect  and  making  himself  as  popular  as  possible.  We 
have  had  to  separate  the  Australians  into  Convalescent  Camps  of  their  own, 
because  they  were  giving  so  much  trouble  when  along  with  our  men  and  put 
such  revolutionary  ideas  into  their  heads. 

Many  thanks  for  all  you  say  in  yours  of  yesterday  about  the  “quiet  way  in 
which  I tackle  all.”  I must  say  that  I feel  quite  confident,  and  so  do  my  troops. 
Personally,  I feel  in  the  words  of  2nd  Chronicles,  XX  Chap.,  that  it  is  “God’s 
battle”  and  I am  not  dismayed  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy. 

Saturday,  March  2.  Very  cold  frosty  night.  Cold  northerly  wind  all  day.  Train 
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arrived  Doullens  at  5 a.m.  and  at  10  a.m.  I presided  at  Conference  of  Army 
Commanders  in  the  Mairie. 

The  usual  statement  on  the  position  of  the  enemy  was  made  by  my  In- 
telligence Officer  (Cox).  He  gave  reasons  why  we  think  the  enemy  is  preparing 
to  attack  on  the  fronts  of  our  Third  and  Fifth  Armies.  I emphasised  the  necessity  for 
being  ready  as  soon  as  possible  to  meet  a big  hostile  offensive  of  prolonged 
duration.  I also  told  Army  Commanders  that  I was  very  pleased  at  all  I had 
seen  on  the  fronts  of  the  three  Armies  which  I had  recently  visited.  Plans  were 
sound  and  thorough,  and  much  work  had  already  been  done.  I was  only  afraid 
that  the  enemy  would  find  our  front  so  very  strong  that  he  will  hesitate  to 
commit  his  Army  to  the  attack  with  the  almost  certainty  of  losing  very 
heavily. 

After  the  Conference  I had  a talk  with  General  Chve  who  had  come  from 
Compiegne.  He  stated  that  at  a War  Council  in  Paris  last  Thursday  at  which 
M.  Poincare  presided,  General  Foch  was  distinctly  told  that  he  (Poincare)  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic  had  his  responsibility  also  in  the  matter  of 
the  French  Army,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  (Foch)  to  control 
the  Reserves  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  Versailles  Council.  In  fact, 
Foch  was  set  aside,  and  Petain’s  position  upheld  and  strengthened.  This  was 
the  result  of  my  meeting  here  with  Clemenceau. 

Sunday,  March  3 . Major  Cuffe  reported  for  the  B.G.  (I)  (Cox).  Enemy  has  now 
182  Divisions  on  Western  front.  Troop  movements  and  prisoners’  statements  all 
indicate  that  an  offensive  on  a big  scale  will  take  place  during  the  present  month.  On 
the  other  hand,  General  de  Laguiche  (whom  I also  saw  this  morning)  reports 
that  at  French  G.Q.G.  the  opinion  is  held  that  the  enemy’s  attack  may  be  later, 
and  that  indeed,  reports  had  been  received  from  Frankfort-on-Main  that 
German  troops  were  being  taken  from  France  and  sent  to  Russia ! But  French 
sources  of  information  are  not  so  good  as  our  own. 

The  A.G.  reported  this  morning.  General  Godley  has  been  most  unfairly 
attacked  in  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Representatives,  and  compared  with 
Birdwood,  Com.  the  Australians,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  I sent  a 
strong  letter  in  reply  supporting  Godley  and  incidentally  enclosed  a graphic 
showing  the  numbers  of  men  per  thousand  in  prison  because  Birdwood  was 
held  up  as  an  excellent  disciplinarian.  This  table  shows : 

9 per  thousand  Austrahans  in  Prison 

1.6  „ Canadian  N.Z.,  South  African. 

I „ British  (excluding  above). 

That  is  to  say,  nearly  one  Australian  in  every  hundred  men  is  in  prison.  This  is 
greatly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  AustraHan  refuses  to  allow  capital  punishment 
to  be  awarded  to  any  AustraHan. 

Before  we  introduced  the  suspended  sentence”  in  February,  1915,  the 
British  had  5.1  men  per  thousand  in  prison.  By  June  that  year  the  numbers 
fell  to  1.2  and  in  August  to  .7  per  thousand.  Really  the  absence  of  crime  in  this 
Army  is  quite  wonderful. 

Tuesday,  March  5.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  motored  from  Versailles  to  see  me  and 
stayed  to  lunch.  The  members  of  the  Committee  of  which  Foch  is  President, 
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viz.,  an  Italian  and  an  American  (General  Bliss)  had  asked  him  to  come  and 
see  me  and  try  and  get  me  to  alter  my  decision  in  the  matter  of  earmarking 
seven  Divisions  as  General  Reserve. 

The  Committee  had  decided,  if  I persisted  in  my  decision,  to  notify  their 
respective  Governments  that  since  the  Field-Marshal  refused  to  hand  over  any 
of  his  Divisions,  the  role  of  the  Committee  -was  now  non-existent  and  there- 
fore they  should  be  dissolved.  I,  of  course,  told  R.  that  I could  not  possibly 
change  my  opinion  since  the  possibilities  of  having  to  meet  an  attack  grew 
greater  every  day.  He  at  once  telephoned  my  decision  to  Versailles. 

R.  was  in  full  agreement  with  me  in  refusing  to  earmark  Divisions,  and  said 
that  without  interfering  in  the  matter  of  Reserves  there  are  many  other  direc- 
tions in  which  the  Versailles  Council  (Military)  can  be  useful.  He  read  me  a 
paper  embodying  his  views.  In  this  I was  in  general  agreement. 

Thursday,  March  14.  I visited  Downing  Street  at  10  a.m.  and  had  a long  talk 
with  the  P.M.  (Lloyd  George)  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  until  nearly  1 1 a.m.  They 
did  their  best  to  get  me  to  say  that  the  Germans  would  not  attack.  The  P.M. 
remarked  that  I had  “given  my  opinion  that  the  Germans  would  only  attack 
against  small  portions  of  our  front.”  I said  that  I had  never  said  that.  The 
question  put  to  me  was:  if  I were  a German  General  and  confronted  by  the 
present  situation,  would  I attacks  I now  said  that  the  German  Army  and  its 
leaders  seem  drunk  with  their  success  in  Russia  and  the  Middle  East,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  foretell  what  they  may  not  attempt.  In  any  case  we  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  a very  strong  attack  indeed  on  a 50  mile  front,  and  for  this  drafts  are 
urgently  required. 

We  then  spoke  about  the  question  of  forming  a General  Reserve.  L.G.  did 
his  best  to  frighten  me  into  agreeing  to  earmark  certain  Divisions.  He  spoke  of 
all  the  other  Generals  and  C.  in  C.’s  having  agreed  and  I alone  stood  out.  He 
then  tried  to  flatter  and  wheedle  me.  I was  equally  firm.  I said  amongst  other 
things  that  this  was  a military  question  of  which  I was  the  best  judge.  I only 
had  eight  Divisions  under  my  hand ; the  position  of  these  may  vary  from  day  to 
day,  and  only  the  C.  in  C.  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  could  handle  them. 
Versailles  was  too  distant  and  not  in  touch  with  the  actual  military  situation. 

Finally,  L.G.  agreed  that  it  was  too  late  to  touch  my  Divisions  now  in  view 
of  the  apparent  imminence  of  a large  attack. 

About  II  a.m.  Lloyd  George  had  a talk  with  M.  Clemenceau  (the  French 
Premier)  and  at  11.30  the  full  Conference  met. 

Before  we  sat  down,  M.  Clemenceau  came  to  me  and  said,  “it  is  all  arranged 
about  the  Reserves,  I have  seen  M.  Lloyd  George.” 

The  question  of  the  General  Reserve  was  the  first  point  dealt  with.  Lloyd 
George  opened  the  discussion  and  put  my  case  very  well.  He  finally  proposed 
that,  although  neither  I nor  Petain  could  contribute  towards  the  General  Re- 
serve at  once,  the  intention  to  form  a Reserve  should  still  be  maintained,  and 
that  as  the  American  troops  arrived  and  set  free  British  and  French  units,  the 
decision  should  be  given  effect  to. 

Colonel  Hankey  drafted  a very  skilful  decision  on  these  lines  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  afternoon  sitting. 
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1 he  Colherciice  sat  till  about  i o’clock.  We  then  adjourned  till  3.45  pun. 

I went  to  lunch  with  Henrietta  and  Doris  at  21  Princes  Gate.  After  lunch  I 
took  Doris  for  hour  walk  in  the  park,  and  then  motored  to  Downing  Street. 

When  the  resolution  on  the  question  of  the  Inter-Allied  Reserve  was  form- 
ally put  to  the  Meeting,  in  reply  to  Lloyd  George’s  question  if  anyone  had 
anything  further  to  say.  General  Foch  asked  leave  to  speak.  He  stated  that  he 
“objected  to  the  whole  resolution.”  This  led  to  a wordy  altercation  between 
Clemenceau  and  him,  which  finally  ended  by  C.  waving  his  hand  and  shouting 
“silence.” 

Clemenceau  then  thoroughly  sat  on  Foch ! 

Several  other  matters  were  discussed  in  which  I was  not  greatly  concerned 
as  C.  in  C.  in  France. 

We  adjourned  about  6 p.m.  When  Foch  bade  me  goodnight,  he  said,  in 
rather  bitter  chalf,  “Only  in  London  can  military  matters  now  be  regulated”. 
Saturday,  March  16. 1 then  went  straight  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  King  re- 
ceived me  at  once,  and  I was  with  him  till  nearly  1.30.  He  was  delighted  at  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  our  son.^  He  said  that  his  sister  (Princess  Victoria)  had  kept 
him  constantly  informed  of  the  progress  of  things  at  Eastcott  and  how  Doris 
was  from  day  to  day. 

We  then  had  a long  talk  on  the  general  state  of  affairs.  The  King  considers 
that  the  feeling  in  the  country  is  good,  and  wherever  he  has  been,  he  has  met 
with  the  friendliest  welcome.  Now  that  Robertson  has  left  the  General  Staff 
he  receives  a little  inside  news  of  what  is  going  on.  I told  him  of  the  need  for 
more  men,  and  gas  shells.  I also  impressed  on  the  King  the  necessity  for 
asserting  ourselves  at  once  in  Persia  in  order  to  prevent  the  German  emissaries 
from  stirring  up  trouble  on  the  Indian  borders. 

When  I left  the  King,  he  again  congratulated  me  on  the  birth  of  the  son, 
and  sent  many  kindly  messages  to  Doris. 

The  Queen  also  expressed  her  wish  to  see  me,  and  she  and  Princess  Mary 
met  me  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  explained  how  delighted  they  were  at  the 
news  and  enquired  quite  affectionately  after  Doris’  health. 

Sunday,  March  17.  Gemeau  reported  that  gossip  in  Paris  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
enemy  is  prepared  to  offer  peace  terms  giving  France  all  she  wants  on  the 
West  Front,  and  will  guarantee  the  debt  owed  by  Russia  to  France.  This  would 
give  immense  satisfaction  to  the  Bourgeoise  of  France  by  whom  most  of  the 
Russian  Stock  is  held. 

Sir  A.  Sloggett  and  General  Clive  (from  Compiegne)  came  to  lunch.  The 
latter  brought  many  messages  of  congratulation  from  French  G.Q.G.  on  the 
birth  of  our  son. 

Tuesday,  March  19.  Our  bombing  machines  from  Nancy  area  attacked  Man- 
heim  (on  the  Rhine)  yesterday.  Over  one  ton  of  bombs  was  dropped  with 
excellent  results.  Eight  direct  hits  on  Badische  Soda  factory.  Two  were  seen  to 
burst  on  the  Docks,  and  one  on  another  large  factory.  Our  machines  were 
attacked  by  two  groups  of  hostile  aircraft.  The  latter  were  driven  off  and  all 
our  machines  returned. 

Hhe  present  Earl  Haig,  born  on  March  15,  1918. 
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Mr.  Churchill,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  as  well  as  General  Birch,  Kavanagh 
and  Cruikshank  came  to  lunch.  C.  has  written  a paper  urging  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Army  so  as  to  employ  mechanical  appliances  to  take  place  of  men, 
because  we  are  lacking  in  manpower.  He  stated  that  with  the  approval  of  the 
War  Cabmet,  he  was  proceeding  with  the  manufacture  of  a large  number  of 
tanks  (4,000).  This  is  done  without  any  consideration  of  the  manpower  situa- 
tion and  the  crews  likely  to  be  available  to  put  into  them.  He  asked  my  views 
on  making  peace.  I stated  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests  alone, 
if  the  enemy  will  give  the  terms  Lloyd  George  recently  laid  down,  we  ought 
to  accept  them  at  once;  even  some  modification  of  our  demands  for  Alsace 
Lorraine  might  be  given  way  on.  At  the  present  moment,  England  is  in  a 
stronger  position  than  she  has  ever  been  and  by  continuing  the  war  she  will 
get  weaker  financially  and  in  manpower.  On  the  other  hand,  America  will 
get  stronger,  and  finally  will  dictate  her  peace  which  may  not  suit  Great 
Britain. 

Generals  Nash  and  Wroughton  (A.G.’s  Branch)  came  to  diimer.  After 
diimer  Lawrence  brought  me  the  reports  on  the  examination  of  certain 
prisoners  showing  that  the  enemy's  intention  is  to  attack  about  March  20th  or  21st. 
Batteries  have  received  their  allotment  of  ammunition  for  battle,  1,200  rounds 
including  300  of  gas  shells.  Large  air  forces  have  been  concentrated  on  this 
front,  but  these  will  not  be  fully  disclosed  till  the  first  day  of  the  battle. 

March  20,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  The  enemy  is  rather  threatening  for  the 
moment.  I therefore  think  that  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  delay  coming  over  to 
see  you  for  a week.  That  is  to  say.  I’ll  arrange  to  come  on  Friday,  29th.  The 
cook  is  making  some  soup  for  you,  and  I am  arranging  to  send  it  by  King’s 
Messenger  on  Friday.  I am  very  disappointed  at  having  to  put  off  seeing  you 
for  a week,  but  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  right  that  I should  do  so.  Everyone 
is  in  good  spirits  and  only  anxious  that  the  enemy  should  attack.  And  if  he  did 
attack  on  Saturday,  and  I was  in  England,  it  might  lead  to  “talk.”  Not  that  my 
actual  presence  in  France  at  the  moment  of  attack  is  necessary  because  all  Re- 
serves and  other  questions,  such  as  moving  up  troops  to  support,  have  already 
been  settled-but  on  general  principles,  I ought  to  be  with  the  Army  when  the 
battle  is  active. 

So  I hope  you  will,  as  you  have  so  often  done  m this  war,  show  that  example 
of  patience  and  determination  to  do  one’s  duty,  which  has  made  me  so  proud 
of  you. 

I have  a mass  of  letters  of  congratulations  from  all  parts-many  from  poor 
people  quite  miknown  to  me.  How  happy  it  makes  one  to  feel  that  so  many 
kindly  thoughts  and  prayers  are  being  lavished  on  us  three  at  this  time. 
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THE  GERMAN  OFFENSIVE 

The  Germans  attack -Initial  success -Conference  with  Petain- Serious  change  in  French 
strategy -Defeatism  of  Petain -Haig’s  alarm-Foch  becomes  Generalissimo -Good  first 
impression  of  Foch-Dismissal  of  Gough-The  Portuguese  Army-Strained  relations 
between  Haig  and  Foch-Haig’s  low  opinion  of  the  French-Milner  becomes  War 
Minister -Conference  at  Abbeville -Haig’s  praise  of  Mr.  Churchill- Obstinacy  of  General 
Pershing -The  Maurice  Debate. 

On  March  21  the  long-expected  German  offensive  began.  Its  purpose  was  to 
drive  a wedge  between  the  British  and  French  Armies:  accordingly,  the  main 
attack  was  directed  against  General  Gough’s  Fifth  Army  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  British  line.  The  story  oj  what  followed  is  well  known.  Using  a new  technique  of 
infiltration  the  Germans  smashed  through  the  Fifth  Army,  inflicted  great  losses  first 
on  the  British  and  later  on  the  French,  but  ultimately  came  to  a standstill  having 
achieved  none  of  their  real  objectives. 

An  important  by-product  oj  the  German  offensive  was  the  creation  of  unity  of  com- 
mand on  the  Allied  side  with  Foch  as  Generalissimo  over  the  British  and  French 
Armies.  Haig’s  account  of  this  has  already  been  published  in  Sir  Duff  Cooper’s  Haig, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  important  to  bear  repetition  here.  As  Haig  makes  clear,  unity  of 
command  was  not  established  because  of  any  abstract  principles,  or  beliefs  in  its  general 
merits.  It  was  essentially  designed  to  overrule  the  defeatism  of  Petain  and  to  prevent 
the  French  from  withdraiving  towards  Paris.  The  elevation  of  Foch  was  an  ad 
hominem  solution  to  a particular  problem;  any  other  virtues  that  it  possessed  were 
incidental  to  its  main  purpose. 

In  this  chapter  certain  extracts,  not  before  published,  bring  out  the  very  strained 
relations  which  jrom  time  to  time  during  these  critical  days  existed  between  Foch  and 
Haig.  Foch  allowed  the  British  Army  to  reach  the  very  edge  of  collapse  before  he 
would  send  a single  division  to  the  rescue.  His  reluctance  to  help  may  have  been 
justified  by  events- the  British  Army  did  not  collapse-but  it  was  extremely  dangerous 
and  naturally  infuriated  Haig.  Indeed,  Haig  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  French 
were  now  no  longer  in  any  condition  to  fight,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  stress  of 
the  crisis  he  made  some  acid  comments  upon  his  Allies. 

Thursday,  March  21.  Before  8 a.m.  General  Lawrence  came  to  my  room  while 
I was  dressing  to  tell  me  that  the  German  attack  had  begun. 

At  4.43  a.m.  enemy  opened  a heavy  bombardment  on  the  whole  of  Fifth 
Army  front  except  between  the  Oise  and  Vendeuil. 

Very  severe  fighting  on  the  Third  and  Fifth  Army  fronts  continued  well 
into  the  evening.  Our  men  seem  to  be  fighting  magnificently. 

About  mid-day  Byng  seemed  very  anxious  because  reports  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  got  ]3ullecourt  and  penetrated  into  the  “Battle  Zone.”  But  by 
2 p.m.  he  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  got  as  far  as  had  been  reported  at  first. 
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By  evening  Byng  had  his  troops  of  the  6th  and  4th  Corps  generally  on  the 
rear  line  of  the  “Battle  Zone”  and  (with  my  approval)  ordered  the  withdrawal 
of  the  5 th  Corps  from  the  Flesquieres  salient  back  to  the  Battle  Zone  (including 
Havrincourt)  during  the  night.  I'his  gives  us  an  extra  Division  in  Reserve. 

With  my  approval,  Gough  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  sector  between 
La  Fere  and  the  Somme  to  the  St.  Quentin  Canal.  I asked  the  French  to  place 
some  troops  on  Gough’s  right  here  in  the  Oise  Valley.  Two  Divisions  and  one 
dismounted  Cavalry  Division  were  ordered  to  the  Noyon  area. 

Flaving  regard  to  the  great  strength  of  the  attack  (over  30  extra  Divisions 
having  reinforced  those  holding  the  original  German  front  line  for  the  battle) 
and  the  determined  manner  in  which  the  attack  was  everywhere  pressed,  I 
consider  that  the  result  of  the  day  is  highly  creditable  to  the  British  troops ; I 
therefore  sent  a message  of  congratulation  to  the  Third  and  Fifth  Armies  for 
communication  to  all  ranks. 

Friday,  March  22.  All  reports  show  that  our  men  are  in  great  spirits.  All  speak 
of  the  wonderful  targets  they  had  to  fire  at  yesterday.  Enemy  came  on  in  great 
masses.  Our  i6th  (Irish)  Division  which  was  on  the  right  of  7th  Corps  and  lost 
Ronsoy  village,  is  said  not  to  be  so  full  of  fight  as  the  others.  In  fact,  certain 
Irish  units  did  very  badly  and  gave  way  immediately  the  enemy  showed. 

Our  Flying  Corps  did  wonders  yesterday.  They  erashed  16  enemy  machines 
and  we  only  lost  one.  They  too  had  marvellous  targets ; masses  of  Infantry  on 
roads,  horses,  guns,  etc.  Into  these  they  fired  with  machine  guns,  and  spread 
consternation  and  disorder. 

Also  on  the  Fifth  Army  front  the  enemy  continued  to  work  up  the  Omignon 
Valley  N.  of  Boise  d’Holnon,  and  at  8 p.m.  Gough  telephoned,  “Parties  of  all  arms 
oj  the  enemy  are  through  our  Reserve  Line.” 

I concurred  on  his  falling  back  and  defending  the  line  of  the  Somme  and  to  hold 
Peronne  Bridgehead  in  accordance  tvith  his  orders. 

I at  once  sent  to  tell  General  Petain  and  asked  his  support  to  enable  us  to  hold 
the  line  of  Somme  and  Peronne  Bridgehead. 

I expect  a big  attack  to  develop  towards  Arras.  He  (Petain)  had  already 
agreed  to  send  three  Divisions  to  the  Crozat  Canal,  and  to  hold  that  portion  of 
our  front. 

Saturday,  March  23.  I then  went  on  to  Villers  Bretonneux  and  saw  General 
Gough,  Com.  Fifth  Army.  I was  surprised  to  learn  that  his  troops  are  now 
behind  the  Somme  and  the  R.  Tortville.  Men  very  tired  after  two  days’  fightino- 
and  long  march  back.  On  the  first  day  they  had  to  wear  gas  masks  all  day 
which  is  very  fatiguing,  but  I camiot  make  out  why  the  Fifth  Army  has  gone 
so  far  back  without  making  some  kind  of  a stand. 

General  Petain  arrived  about  4 p.m.  He  has  arranged  to  put  two  Armies 
under  General  Fayolle  on  my  right  to  operate  in  the  Somme  Valley  and  keep 
our  two  Armies  in  touch  with  one  another.  P.  seems  most  anxious  to  do  all  he 
can  to  support  me  and  agrees  that  the  only  principle  which  should  guide  us  in 
our  movements  is  to  keep  the  two  Armies  in  touch.  In  reply  to  my  request  to 
concentrate  a large  French  force  (20  Divisions)  about  Amiens,  P.  said  he  was 
most  anxious  to  do  all  he  can  to  support  me,  but  he  expected  that  the  enemy  is 
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about  to  attack  him  in  Champagne.  Still,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the  two 
Armies  in  touch.  If  this  is  lost  and  the  enemy  comes  in  between  us,  then 
probably  the  British  will  be  rounded  up  and  driven  into  the  sea ! This  must  be 
prevented  even  at  the  cost  of  drawing  back  the  North  flank  on  the  sea  coast. 

I arranged  with  Plumer  to  thin  down  his  front;  when  he  has  done  this  I shall 
be  glad  to  see  the  Divisions  thus  set  free  near  the  Somme.  It  is  most  satisfactory 
to  have  a Commander  of  Plumcr’s  temperament  at  a time  of  crisis  like  the 
present. 

Sunday,  March  24.  I went  on  from  Beauquesne  to  my  Chateau  at  Dury. 
General  Petain  met  me  there  at  ii  p.m.  General  Lawrence  accompanied  me 
and  Brig.-Gen.  Clive  came  from  Compiegne  with  General  Petain.  Petain 
struck  me  as  very  much  upset,  almost  unbalanced  and  most  anxious.  I ex- 
plained my  plans  as  above,  and  asked  him  to  concentrate  as  large  a force  as 
possible  about  Amiens  astride  the  Somme  to  co-operate  on  my  right.  He  said 
he  expected  every  moment  to  be  attacked  in  Champagne  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  main  German  blow  had  yet  been  delivered. 

He  said  he  would  give  Fayolle  all  his  available  troops.  He  also  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  the  latter  to-day  at  Montdidier  where  the  French  Reserves  are  now 
collecting  and  had  directed  him  (Fayolle)  in  the  event  of  the  German  advance 
being  pressed  still  further,  to  fall  back  south  westwards  towards  Beauvais  in 
order  to  cover  Paris.  It  was  at  once  clear  to  me  that  the  effect  of  this  order  must 
be  to  separate  the  French  from  the  British  right  flank  and  so  allow  the  enemy 
to  penetrate  between  the  two  Armies.  I at  once  asked  Petain  if  he  meant  to 
abandon  my  right  flank.  He  nodded  assent  and  added  “it  is  the  only  thing 
possible,  if  the  enemy  compelled  the  Allies  to  fall  back  still  further.”  From  my 
talk  with  Petain  I gathered  that  he  had  recently  attended  a Cabinet  Meeting 
in  Paris  and  that  his  orders  from  his  Government  are  to“cover  Paris  at  allcosts.” 
On  the  other  hand,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  British  Army  is  no  longer  the 
basic  principle  of  French  strategy.  In  my  opinion,  our  Army’s  existence  in 
France  depends  on  keeping  the  British  and  French  Armies  united.  So  I hurried 
back  to  my  Headquarters  at  Beaurepaire  Chateau  to  report  the  serious  change 
in  French  strategy  to  the  C.I.G.S.  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  ask  them 
to  come  to  France. 

Monday,  March  25.  Lawrence  at  once  left  me  to  telegraph  to  Wilson  (C.I.G.S 
London)  requesting  him  and  Lord  Milner  to  come  to  France  at  once  in  order 
to  arrange  that  General  Foch  or  some  other  determined  General  who  would 
fight,  should  be  given  supreme  control  of  the  operations  in  France.  I knew 
Foch’s  strategical  ideas  were  in  conformity  with  the  orders  given  me  by  Lord 
Kitchener  when  I became  C.  in  C.  and  tliat  he  was  a man  of  great  courage  and 
decision  as  shown  during  the  fighting  at  Ypres  in  October  and  November, 
1914.  General  Wilson,  C.I.G.S.,  arrived  about  ii  a.m.  from  London.  I gave 
him  my  views  on  the  situation  in  the  presence  of  my  C.G.S.,  General  Lawrence. 
Briefly,  everything  depends  on  whether  the  French  can  and  will  support  us  at 
once  with  20  Divisions  of  good  quality,  north  of  the  Somme.  A far-reaching 
decision  must  be  taken  at  once  by  the  French  P.M.  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  Divisions  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  able  to  take  turns  in  supporting 
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the  British  front  as  we  are  now  confronting  the  weight  of  the  German  Army 
single-handed. 

Tuesday,  March  26.  We  must  estimate  that  the  enemy  has  25  Divisions  still  in 
Reserve. 

I attended  a Conference  at  Doullens  at  1 1 a.m.  with  Plumer  (Second  Army) 
Horne  (First),  Byng  (Third).  I explained  that  my  object  is  to  gain  time  to 
enable  the  French  to  come  and  support  us.  To  this  end  we  must  hold  our 
ground,  especially  on  the  right  of  our  Third  Army  (near  Bray)  on  Somme, 
where  we  must  not  give  up  any  ground.  The  covering  of  Amiens  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  our  cause;  on  the  other  hand,  I must  not  so  extend 
our  line  through  enemy  pressing  our  centre  making  it  bulge,  and  thus  extend- 
ing our  front  as  to  risk  its  breaking. 

About  12  noon  I had  a meeting  (also  at  Doullens)  between  Poincare  (Presi- 
dent of  France),  Clemenceau  (Premier),  Foch,  Petain  and  Lord  Milner, 
General  H.  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.),  my  C.G.S.  (Lawrence)  and  myself.  We  dis- 
cussed the  situation  and  it  was  decided  AMIENS  MUST  BE  COVERED 
AT  ALL  COSTS.  French  troops,  we  are  told,  are  being  hurried  up  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  I have  ordered  Gough  to  hold  on  with  his  left  at  Bray.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Clemenceau  that  Foch  should  be  appointed  to  co-ordinate  the  opera- 
tions of  an  Allied  force  to  cover  Amiens  and  ensure  that  the  French  and  British 
flanks  remained  united.  This  proposal  seemed  to  me  quite  worthless  as  Foch 
would  be  in  a subordinate  position  to  Petain  and  myself  In  my  opinion,  it  was 
essential  to  success  that  Foch  should  control  Petain ; so  I at  once  recommended 
that  Foch  should  co-ordinate  the  action  of  all  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Westernfront. 
Both  Governments  agreed  to  this.  Foch  has  chosen  Dury  for  his  H.Q.  (3  miles 
S.  of  Amiens).  Foch  seemed  sound  and  sensible  but  Petain  had  a terrible  look. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a Commander  who  was  in  a funk  and  has  lost  his 
nerve. 

I lunched  from  lunch-box  at  Doullens,  then  motored  back  to  Beaurepaire. 

I rode  about  5 p.m.  - as  I was  going  out  I met  Milner  and  Wilson.  They  spoke 
to  me  about  Gough.  I said  that  whatever  the  opinion  at  home  might  be,  and  no 
matter  what  Foch  might  have  said,  I considered  that  he  (Gough)  had  dealt  with 
a most  difficult  situation  very  well.  He  had  never  lost  his  head,  was  always 
cheery  and  fought  hard.  Gough  had  told  me  at  Doullens  that  Foch  had  spoken 
most  impertinently  to  him  regarding  the  leadership  of  the  Fifth  British  Army. 
Friday,  March  29.  {Good Friday).  The  King  called  to  see  me  at  10  a.m.  I received 
him  with  Guard  of  Honour  consisting  of  the  17th  Lancers  detachment  on  foot. 

On  entering  the  house  I presented  A.G.,  Q.M.G.,  D.G.T.  and  General  Cox 
(Intelligence).  H.M.  spoke  a few  words  to  each.  I then  took  him  to  my  room 
and  after  a few  words  I called  in  Cox  to  explain  the  general  military  situation 
on  our  front  since  the  enemy  began  his  preparations  to  attack.  The  King  was  so 
interested  and  asked  so  many  questions  that  I had  to  leave  before  C.  had 
finished. 

I left  at  10.30  and  met  General  Foch  at  Abbeville  about  noon.  The  King  re- 
mained at  Beaurepaire  for  about  half  an  hour  after  I left.  I thought  H.M. 
looked  as  if  he  has  been  suffering  from  anxiety.  I told  him  that  I thought  the 
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Allies  were  fortunate  that  the  attack  had  fallen  on  the  British  and  not  on  the 
French  because  the  latter  could  not  have  withstood  it.  I also  pointed  out  that: 

1.  British  Infantry  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  Battle  were  100,000 
less  than  a year  ago ! 

2.  We  now  had  three  times  as  many  Germans  on  our  front  as  we  had  last 
year. 

3.  We  had  also  extended  our  line  (by  order  of  the  British  Government) 
fully  1-5  th  more  than  it  was  last  autumn.  This  may  have  been  necessary, 
because  the  French  had  inadequate  numbers  and  the  Americans  had  not 
arrived,  but  it  rendered  our  front  dangerously  thin. 

The  French  Army  which  we  relieved  was  to  have  remained  in  rear  of  the 
left  flank  of  the  French  ready  to  support  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Allies 
if  ncccsssivy- apparently  only  the  Army  Headquarters  went  to  Clermont  but  the 
Divisions  were  dispersed. 

The  King  said  he  was  opposed  to  forcing  conscription  upon  Ireland.  I 
strongly  pressed  the  contrary  view  not  only  in  order  to  get  men  but  for  the 
good  of  Ireland. 

Foch  met  me  at  AbbeviUe  about  20  minutes  late,  as  usual,  and  full  of 
apologies.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  expedite  the  arrival  of 
French  Divisions,  and  imtil  they  come  we  can  only  do  our  best  to  hold  on  to 
our  present  positions.  It  is  most  important  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  placing 
guns  near  enough  to  shell  the  great  railway  depot  and  troop  sidings  near 
Amiens  (Longeau)  on  east  of  the  town.  By  April  2nd,  I gather  that  the  French 
should  have  sufficient  troops  concentrated  to  admit  of  them  starting  an  offen- 
sive. But  will  they? 

I think  Foch  has  brought  great  energy  to  bear  on  the  present  situation,  and 
has,  instead  of  permitting  French  troops  to  retire  S.W.  from  Amiens,  insisted 
on  some  of  them  relieving  our  tired  troops  and  on  covering  Amiens  at  all  costs. 
He  and  I are  quite  in  agreement  as  to  the  general  plan  of  operations. 

General  Gough  and  Sir  J.  Simon  came  to  dinner.  I told  the  former  I wanted 
him  and  his  Staff  out  of  the  line  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the  Somme  Valley 
from  Amiens  to  the  sea  and  prepare  a system  of  defence.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  hold  such  a line  if  the  French  do  not  hold  on  and  allow  the  enemy 
to  interpose  between  the  British  and  French  Armies,  so  a Reserve  Army  Staff 
is  necessary. 

G.  told  me  Greenly  when  commanding  14th  Division  went  off  his  head 
with  the  strain. 

Saturday,  March  30.  This  morning  the  20th  Division  detachment  found  that 
the  French  troops  on  their  right  had  abandoned  the  big  wood  N.E.  of  Moreuil 
and  had  also  evacuated  the  latter  village,  without  saying  a word  to  the  20th 
Detachment.  The  Canadian  Cavalry  Brigade  was  at  once  sent  forward  to  re- 
establish the  line. 

Later  in  the  day  the  French  again  fell  back  without  being  attacked  at  all. 
This  time  they  were  taken  by  the  hand  and  again  led  forward. 

I saw  General  Kavanagh,  Com.  Cavalry  Corps  and  M.  Clemenceau  (French 
Premier)  at  Dury.  The  latter  came  to  lunch  with  me  (out  of  the  lunch  box)  in 
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luy  house  at  Dury  with  LawrcJicc  and  Hescltiiic,  while  all  Cleineiiceau’s  re- 
tinue lunched  with  Rawlinson.  Winston  Churchill  was  with  C.  sent  by  Lloyd 
George  to  see  what  the  French  arc  doing. 

Clemenceau  is  in  full  accord  with  me  and  gave  orders  for  the  French  to 
support  us  energetically  and  cross  the  Avre  River,  so  as  to  hold  the  high  ground 
where  the  Canadian  Cavalry  now  is.  I sincerely  hope  that  Clemenceau  will 
get  his  order  carried  out ! C.  spoke  most  freely  about  Foch’s  position.  Ffe  had 
no  fears  about  me  loyally  doing  my  best  to  co-operate.  It  was  Petain  and  Foch 
who  he  feared  would  squabble.  “Petain,  he  said,  “is  a very  nervous  man  and 
sometimes  may  not  carry  out  all  he  has  promised.”  Personally,  I have  found 
Petain  anxious  to  help  and  straightforward,  but  in  the  present  operations  he 
has  been  slow  to  decide  and  slower  still  m acting.  At  times  his  nerve  seems  to 
have  gone,  and  he  imagines  that  he  is  to  be  attacked  in  force.  Hence  the  troubled 
position  of  affairs  about  Amiens. 

Wednesday,  April  3 . 1 left  soon  after  10  a.m.  and  joined  the  P.M.  (Lloyd  George) 
and  Sir  H.  Wilson  near  Montreuil,  and  motored  with  them  to  Beauvais.  We 
reached  the  latter  place  about  i o’clock,  and  were  met  by  M.  Clemenceau, 
Generals  Foch  and  Petain.  The  latter  have  their  H.Q.  there  now. 

At  a Conference  held  in  the  Mairie  about  3 p.m.  M.  Clemenceau  proposed 
to  modify  the  agreement  come  to  at  Doullens  which  gave  Foch  authority  to 

co-ordinate  the  action  of  all  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  Front.”  After 
considerable  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  entrust  to  Foch  “the  strategical  direc- 
tion of  military  operations.  The  C.  in  C.  of  British,  French  and  American 
Armies  will  have  full  control  of  the  tactical  action  of  their  respective  Armies. 
Each  C.  in  C.  will  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  his  Government,  if  in  his  opinion 
his  Army  is  endangered  by  reason  of  any  order  received  from  General  Foch.” 

I was  in  full  agreement  and  explained  that  this  new  arrangement  did  not  in 
any  way  alter  my  attitude  towards  Foch,  or  C.  in  C.  French  Army.  I had 
always  in  accordance  with  Lord  Kitchener’s  orders  to  me  regarded  the  latter 
as  being  responsible  for  indicating  the  general  strategical  policy,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  I tried  to  fall  in  with  liis  strategical  plan  of  operation. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  I asked  the  Governments  to  state  that  it  is 
their  desire  that  a French  offensive  should  be  started  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  attract  the  enemy’s  Reserves,  and  so  prevent  him  from  continuing  his 
pressure  against  the  British.  Foch  and  Petain  both  stated  their  determination 
to  start  attacking  as  soon  as  possible.  But  will  they  ever  attack?  I doubt 
whether  the  French  Army,  as  a whole,  is  now  fit  for  an  offensive. 

Generals  Bliss  and  Pershing  were  also  at  the  Conference.  120,000  American 
Infantry  are  to  arrive  monthly  for  four  months-480,000. 1 hope  the  Yankees 
will  not  disappoint  us  in  this.  They  have  seldom  done  anything  yet  which  they 
have  promised. 

The  P.Ad.  looked  as  if  he  had  been  thorouglily  frightened,  and  he  seemed 
still  in  a funk.  He  travelled  some  part  of  the  way  in  my  car,  and  then  he  changed 
and  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  Joined  me.  L.G.  is  a fatiguing  companion  in  a motor. 
He  talks  and  argues  so ! And  he  appears  to  me  to  be  a thorough  impostor. 

I gathered  that  L.G.  expects  to  be  attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
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not  tackling  the  manpower  problem  before,  also  for  personally  ordering 
Divisions  to  the  east  at  a critical  time  against  the  advice  of  his  Military  Adviser, 
viz.,  the  C.I.G.S,  (Robertson).  He  is  looking  out  for  a scapegoat  for  the  re- 
treat of  the  Fifth  Army.  I pointed  out  that  “fewer  men,  extended  front,  and 
increased  hostile  forces,”  were  the  main  causes  to  which  the  retreat  may  be 
attributed.  He  was  much  down  upon  Gough.  I championed  the  latter’s  case. 
“He  had  few  reserves,  a very  big  front  entirely  without  defensive  works,  re- 
cently taken  over  from  the  French,  and  the  weight  of  the  enemy’s  attack  fell 
on  him,”  I said.  Also  that  in  spite  of  a most  difficult  situation,  he  had  never 
really  lost  his  head.  L.G.  said  he  had  not  held  the  Somme  bridges,  nor  de- 
stroyed them  and  that  G.  must  not  be  employed.  To  this  I said  I could  not  con- 
demn an  officer  unheard,  and  that  if  L.G.  wishes  him  suspended  he  must  send 
me  an  order  to  that  effect. 

L.G.  seems  a “cur”  and  when  I am  with  him  I cannot  resist  a feeling  of  dis- 
trust of  him  and  of  his  intentions. 

Thursday,  April  4.  Telegram  from  Lord  Derby  “It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  his 
troops  have  lost  confidence  in  Gough,  and  before  seeing  you.  Prime  Minister 
had  consulted  with  me  as  to  his  retention  in  command  of  an  Army,  and,with 
my  full  concurrence,  notified  to  you  yesterday  that,  pending  report  in  detail 
with  regard  to  recent  operations,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  vacate  his 
command  of  the  Fifth  Armv  and  return  home,”  etc. 

I replied  that  decision  of  War  Cabinet  would  be  complied  with  at  once,  and 
I recommended  that  Cavan  should  take  over  command  and  be  replaced  in 
Italy  by  Haking. 

April  6 {G.H.Q.),  Haig  to  Lord  Derby.  Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  4th. 
I was  greatly  relieved  to  hear  that  your  boy  and  brother  were  all  safe.  These  are 
most  anxious  times  for  us  all,  and  I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  think  the  Ameri- 
cans are  really  in  earnest  and  mean  to  help  us  with  men  at  once.  All  our  arrange- 
ments to  take  them  are  ready.  This  is  no  time  to  indulge  in  criticism  or  cavilling. 
It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  do  his  utmost  in  his  own  particular  line  to  help 
the  State  to  weather  the  storm.  Personally,  I have  a clear  conscience  and  feel 
that  I have  done  the  best  with  the  means  at  my  disposal  and  am  prepared  to 
continue  to  carry  on  here  as  long  as  the  Government  wish  me  to  do  so.  But,  as 
I have  more  than  once  said  to  you  and  to  others  oj  the  Government,  the  moment  they 
feel  that  they  would  prefer  someone  else  to  command  in  France,  J am  prepared  to  place 
my  resignation  in  your  hands. 

The  needs  of  the  State  and  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  must  take  first 
place,  and  the  interests  of  individuals  must  be  ignored.  So  do  not  consider  me. 
Tuesday,  April  9.  After  an  intense  bombardment  from  the  La  Bassee  Canal 
northwards  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Armentieres,  enemy  attacked  the  Portu- 
guese and  British  Divisions  holding  this  front.  The  enemy’s  strength  is  esti- 
mated at  eight  Divisions.  Thick  mist  made  observation  impossible. 

As  previously  arranged,  British  Divisions  in  Reserve  moved  up  on  each  side 
and  rear  of  the  Portuguese.  The  latter  retired  or  to  be  more  exact  “ran  away” 
through  the  British  taking  their  guns  with  them. 

By  nightfall  our  troops  were  forced  back  to  the  line  of  the  Canal  de  la  Lawe 
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and  Lys  River,  near  Bac  St.  Maur.  Our  flanks  at  Givenchy  and  Fleurbaix  are 
still  reported  to  be  holding  their  defences. 

The  state  of  the  Portuguese  has  been  reported  as  bad,  and  yesterday  a 
Battalion  refused  to  go  into  the  trenches.  So  it  was  arranged  to  relieve  them 
with  British  troops  to-night ! The  difliculty  was  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  They  are  very  discontented  chiefly  because  their  officers  have  had  leave 
to  Portugal,  wliile  no  men  were  granted  leave.  The  recent  revolution  in 
Portugal  has  also  upset  them.  We  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  Portugal  be- 
cause they  have  many  suitable  submarine  bases  for  the  enemy ! On  the  other 
hand,  the  Portuguese  troops  with  their  Portuguese  officers  are  useless  for  this 
class  of  fighting. 

Sir  Henry  Wilson  arrived  from  London  about  9 a.m.  and  spent  the  morning 
with  me. 

General  Foch  came  here  about  i o’clock  and  we  had  a long  talk  together. 

Foch  declined  to  take  over  any  part  of  the  British  Line,  but  is  determined  to  place 
a Reserve  of  four  French  Divisions  with  their  heads  on  the  Somme  imme- 
diately west  of  Amiens.  In  case  of  necessity  he  proposes  to  march  these  N.E. 
to  take  a share  in  what  he  calls  the  “bataille  d’ Arras.” 

I pointed  out  the  very  great  inconvenience  caused  by  the  insertion  of  these 
troops  into  the  area  of  the  Fourth  Army  wliich  is  holding  the  Villers  Bre- 
tonneux  position,  and  have  their  Reserves  and  Divisions  refitting  in  the  very 
villages  now  wanted  by  these  French  Divisions  for  billets.  Also  it  will  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  these  French  Divisions  to  take  part  in  the  Arras  battle 
until  the  British  are  forced  a long  way  back  from  their  present  line.  It  is  also  a 
sad  fact  that  there  are  very  few  French  Divisions  with  good  enough  morale  to 
face  the  Germans  in  a stand-up  fight. 

I found  Foch  most  selfish  and  obstinate.  I wonder  if  he  is  afraid  to  trust 
French  Divisions  in  the  battle  front. 

I left  Lawrence  and  Davidson  to  work  out  details  of  billets  and  roads  for  the 
French  force  in  the  area  desired  by  F.  and  motored  to  Hesdin  (H.Q.  Third 
Army)  where  I saw  General  Byng.  He  is  to  have  a “poste  de  Commandement” 
at  Beauquesne  with  his  H.Q.  at  Hesdin.  B.  thinks  all  indications  point  to  his 
being  attacked  to-morrow. 

Foch  agreed  to-day  to  receive  General  J.  Du  Cane  on  his  Staff  to  represent 
my  views.  He  declined  two  days  ago  when  I saw  him  at  Aumale.  Henry 
Wilson  did  not  help  us  at  all  in  our  negotiations  with  Foch.  His  sympathies 
almost  seem  to  be  with  the  French. 

Wednesday,  April  10.  About  10  p.m.  General  Foch  with  Weygand  (his  C.of  S.) 
came  to  see  me  from  his  H.Q.  at  Sarvus  (S.W.  of  Poix).  He  had  carefully  con- 
sidered my  letter;  he  agreed  that  the  enemy  s objective  was  the  British  Army,  and 
that  his  main  effort  would  be  between  Arras  and  the  Somme.  So  he  had  decided  to 
move  up  a large  force  of  French  troops  ready  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  I am 
glad  that  the  French  at  last  are  beginning  to  realise  the  object  of  the  Germans. 
The  French  losses  in  this  battle  are  about  20,000  to  25,000.  Ours  are  160,000 
and  will  be  more.  This  shows  their  share  in  the  fight  so  far ! But,  personally,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Foch  is  afraid  to  put  any  French  Division 
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into  the  battle,  and  that  he  won’t  do  so  until  force  of  circumstances  as  a last 
resort  compel  him. 

Sunday,  April  14.  At  ii  a.m.  I met  General  Foch  at  Abbeville.  There  were  also 
present,  Mihier,  Generals  Lawrence,  Weygand  and  J.  Du  Cane  (now  attached 
to  Foch  as  my  Liaison  Officer). 

I explained  the  urgent  need  for  the  French  to  take  a more  active  share  in  the 
battle,  because,  owing  to  very  severe  losses,  the  British  Divisions  are  fast  dis- 
appearing and  our  men  are  very  tired.  Foch  spoke  a lot  of  nonsense,  that  as  we 
were  in  the  battle,  there  must  be  no  Divisions  withdrawn  for  rest.  In  support 
of  his  views  he  recalled  to  mind  what  the  British  did  at  Ypres  in  October  and 
November,  1914.  He  then  asked  for  my  proposals.  I asked  him  to  order  his 
four  leading  Reserve  Divisions  under  General  Maistre  now  on  the  line 
DouUens-Acheux  to  continue  their  march  towards  Fillers,  and  be  disposed 
between  Femes  and  Bray  to  act  as  Reserve  to  my  First  Army  either  towards 
Hinges  and  Bethune,  or  towards  the  Vimy  Ridge.  The  next  group  of  four 
Divisions  to  be  disposed  N.  of  the  Somme  to  act  as  a Reserve  towards  Albert 
(i.e.,  for  my  Third  and  Fourth  Armies). 

Foch  said  he  would  consider  my  proposal.  I also  pointed  out  that  the  enemy 
was  likely  to  continue  his  effort  to  reach  Calais  because  by  taking  that  place  he 
might  be  able  to  induce  the  British  Government  to  come  to  terms.  The  present 
position  of  Foch’s  Reserves  is  too  distant  to  admit  of  their  affecting  in  any  way 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Calais. 

I also  pressed  Foch  to  send  as  many  troops  as  he  could  to  the  Hazebrouck- 
Cassel  area.  He  said  that  he  would  see  what  the  situation  was  when  the  present 
movement  of  troops  was  finished.  At  present  the  I33^^d  Division  had  arrived 
and  the  28th  was  now  in  movement  to  the  Caestre  (near  Bailleul)  area.  Three 
French  Cavalry  Divisions  h^d  also  been  sent  up.  Foch  seems  to  me  unmetho- 
dical and  takes  a “short  view”  of  the  situation.  For  instance,  he  does  not  look 
ahead  and  make  a forecast  of  what  may  be  required  in  a week  in  a certain  area 
and  arrange  accordingly.  He  only  provides  from  day  to  day  sufficient  troops 
to  keep  the  railway  accommodation  filled  up.  Also  (as  at  Ypres  in  1914)  he  is 
very  disinclined  to  engage  French  troops  in  the  battle. 

Thursday,  April  18.  At  Norrent  Fontes  I saw  General  Haking  and  the  H.Q. 
nth  Corps.  They  recently  returned  from  Italy.  Haking  told  me  of  the  poor 
fight  put  up  by  the  Portuguese  on  April  9th.  They  bolted  helter-skelter  and 
greatly  impeded  our  Reserves  from  getting  forward  to  oppose  the  enemy. 
Some  even  took  their  boots  off  to  run  the  quicker,  and  others  stole  the  bicycles 
of  the  Corps  Cyclists  who  were  sent  forward  to  hold  La  Couture  and  vicinity. 

I then  went  to  Ranchicourt  (H.Q.  First  Army)  and  discussed  the  situation 
with  General  Horne.  He  feels  very  confident.  Currie  (Com.  the  Canadians)  is 
suffering  from  a swollen  head,  Horne  thinks.  He  lodged  a complaint  when  I 
ordered  the  Canadian  Division  to  be  brought  out  of  the  line  in  order  to  support 
the  front  and  take  part  in  the  battle  elsewhere.  He  wishes  to  fight  only  as  a 
“Canadian  Corps”  and  get  Ihs  Canadian  representative  in  London  to  write 
and  urge  me  to  arrange  it.  As  a result,  the  Canadians  are  together  holding  a 
wide  front  near  Arras,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  in  the  battle ! The  Australians  on 
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the  other  liaiid  liave  been  used  by  Divisions  and  are  now  spread  out  from 
Albert  to  Amiens  and  one  is  in  front  of  Hazebrouck. 

Telegram  from  Derby  stating  he  is  going  to  Paris  as  “Ambassador  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  a special  Mission  to  the  French  Government.” 
Milner  is  to  succeed  him  at  the  War  Office. 

The  French  attacked  on  our  right  to  improve  their  positions  near  Hangard 
and  made  some  progress,  but  they  are  still  a long  "way  from  the  Demuin- 
Moreuil  road  which  is  necessary  for  us  to  hold  to  cover  our  flank.  That  is  the 
first  active  steps  taken  by  the  French  since  the  battle  began  on  March  21st ! 
Friday,  April  19.  After  lunch  Comdt.  Gemeau  brought  me  a letter  from  Foch 
stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  maintain  15  French  Divisions  in  Reserve  behind 
the  British  Army.  To  enable  him  to  obtain  these  Divisions  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  tired  British  Divisions  in  the  positions  now  held  by  the  French 
Divisions  which  he  wants. 

I at  once  replied  that  I would  do  anything  necessary  to  help  to  win  the  battle, 
but  it  was  desirable  to  tell  Foch  that  any  idea  of  a permanent  “Amalgam.” 
must  be  dismissed  from  his  mind  at  once,  because  that  would  never  work.  I 
also  reminded  Gemeau  of  the  proposals  made  at  the  Calais  Conference, 
February,  1917,  by  which  the  British  G.H.Q.  was  to  disappear.  He  assured  me 
that  I could  implicitly  depend  on  Foch’s  good  faith.  So  I told  Gemeau  that  I 
would  send  a favourable  reply  and  have  the  question  studied  at  once. 

Lord  Milner  arrived  about  3 p.m.  on  his  way  to  London  to  take  up  his  duties 
as  S.  of  S.  for  War.  He  expressed  his  intention  to  do  his  best  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  Army,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Army  would  treat  him  in  a kindly 
spirit. 

I showed  him  Foch’s  letter.  He  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  meet  his 
request  but  only  as  a temporary  measure.  He  was  entirely  opposed  to  mixing 
up  units  of  the  French  and  British.  The  needs  of  this  great  battle  had  made 
intermingling  of  units  for  a time  necessary,  but  he  would  never  approve  of  a 
permanent  Amalgam.  I also  told  him  of  certain  bad  work  of  the  French 
Staffs  during  the  recent  concentrations,  e.g.,  when  a French  Division  is  moving 
by  rail,  the  Transportation  service  never  blows  ivhat  is  going  to  arrive;  in 
fact,  total  lack  of  method.  At  the  begimiing  of  the  battle.  Divisions  arrived 
near  Montdidier  with  50  rounds  small  arm  ammunition  per  man,  no  cookers, 
no  Artillery,  so  men  were  not  only  half  starivng  but  had  no  means  for  fighting ! 
Hence  there  was  a long  delay  before  any  French  Divisions  could  oppose  the 
German  advance. 

Last  week  the  133rd  French  Division  reached  the  Cassel  area  with  guns 
(field)  but  no  horses  to  drag  them ! ^ 

I signed  a letter  to  Foch  telling  him  I was  prepared  to  send  four  tired  Divi- 
sions at  once  to  a quiet  sector  on  the  French  front,  and  would  send  a Staff' 
Officer  to  study  the  question  in  detail. 

April  22, 19^8,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Lord  Derby  gave  me  the  enclosed  to  send  to 
you  for  his  godson.  ^ I believe  it  is  ^ 100  which  he  wants  you  to  invest  for  the 
young  man.  I told  Derby  that  I felt  ashamed  at  his  giving  such  a large  present: 

^Haig’s  son. 
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I personally  would  have  preferred  a spoon  or  cup  or  something  small,  but  he 
said  it  was  his  rule  to  give  ;^ioo  to  every  one  of  his  godsons- so  I accepted  it 
with  grateful  thanks. 

Derby  left  for  Paris  yesterday.  He  looked  a different  man!  In  such  good 
spirits  and  eating  well. 

Dr.  Simms  crosses  to  London  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  but  stays  the  night  in 
London,  I gather  that  he  wants  to  go  to  his  tailor,  etc.  Remember  he  likes  his 
glass  of  wine  at  night,  so  give  liim  champagne  and  port.^ 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  London,  would  you  kindly  tell  Daniels  to  make  a me 
pair  of  breeches  or  “pants”  as  he  calls  them,  same  as  usual.  Don’t  hurry 
yourself  over  this:  just  when  you  happen  to  have  the  time. 

Fr/drty,  26. 1 arrived  at  Adv.  H.Q.  Second  Army  at  Cassel  about  1.30  p.m. 
and  had  a long  talk  with  General  Plumer  and  Harrington  (his  M.G.G.S.).  The 
French  28th  Division  did  not  fight  well.  We  all  thought  Kemmel  practically 
impregnable,  yet  the  place  was  abandoned  by  the  French  troops  after  two 
hours  fighting.  General  De  Mitry  Commanding  the  French  Corps  in  Second 
Army  had  to  employ  French  Cavalry  to  collect  the  French  fugitives  from 
Kemmel,  and  prevent  a rout.  What  Allies  to  fight  with  I 

Our  25th  Division  (which  acted  under  orders  of  the  Com.  of  the  French 
2nd  Cavalry  Corps,  General  Robillot)  attacked  as  ordered,  took  all  objectives, 
but  was  not  supported  on  its  right  by  the  French.  The  latter  were  to  attack  at 
the  same  time  but  they  did  nothing ! They  did  not  reach  the  Kemmel  Beek 
on  any  part  of  their  front. 

Lord  Milner  and  Sir  H.  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  arrived  from  London  and  stayed 
the  night. 

Saturday,  April  27.  At  10  a. m.  I attended  Conference  at  Abbeville  at  which  the 
following  were  present. 

France.  England. 

M.  Clemenceau  Lord  Milner 

General  Foch  General  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.) 

,,  Weygand  ,,  Lawrence 

„ Mordacq  „ Du  Cane. 

Self. 


Brig.-General  Spears  interpreted. 

Clemenceau  began  by  complaining  that  he  had  learnt  from  General  Foch 
that  the  British  and  American  Governments  had  concluded  an  agreement 
(unknown  to  the  French)  by  which  all  American  troops  now  arriving  were 
to  go  to  the  British,  etc.,  etc.  Milner  quickly  explained  that  he  had  merely 
bound  General  Pershing  down  in  writing  to  sending  120,000  Infantry  and 
machine-gunners  (for  which  Great  Britain  had  found  the  ships)  to  the  British 
during  May.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  Pershing  would  have  sent  over  Divisions 
complete  with  Artillery,  Transport,  etc.,  which  are  not  wanted  at  this  moment. 
C.  at  once  acquiesced,  but  said  he  would  like  subsequent  arrangements  with 
the  Americans  settled  by  the  three  Governments  together.  This  was  concurred 
in  by  Mihier.  The  question  of  the  transfer  of  tired  British  Divisions  to  a quiet 
^Dr.  Simms  was  going  over  to  christen  Haig’s  son. 
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sector  ill  the  French  front  was  brought  up  by  Milner,  who  said  that  the  British 
Army  must  not  be  scattered  all  over  the  French  front.  To  this  Foch  and  Cle- 
menceau  said  nothing  would  be  done  without  my  approval,  and  in  any  case. 
Divisions  would  be  kept  together  as  a Corps. 

Clemenceau  and  Milner  then  went  for  a walk  and  Foch,  Wilson  and  the 
other  soldiers  had  a separate  talk.  Wilson  tried  to  get  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  Foch  as  to  whether  he  intended  to  cover  the  Channel  Ports  at  all  costs, 
or  whether  in  order  to  keep  the  two  Armies  (French  and  British)  united,  he 
would  draw  in  our  left  and  so  shorten  the  Allied  front.  Foch  would  not  give 
a definite  opinion  as  to  what  he  would  do. 

Lord  Milner  stayed  the  night.  Also  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Minister  of 
Munitions)  who  arrived  from  London.  Birch  came  to  dinner  and  told  Mr.  C. 
about  our  wants  in  shells.  The  latter  is  doing  very  well  at  the  Munitions  De- 
partment. 54,000  tons  are  to  be  shipped  weekly  of  ammunition. 

Sunday,  April  28.  After  Church  I went  to  the  “Ecole”  and  received  heads  of 
Branches  and  Lord  Milner. 

I gave  the  latter  a note  with  reference  to  a statement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in 
the  Flouse  of  Commons  in  which  he  declared  that  the  extension  of  the  British 
Lines  had  been  arranged  between  the  Commanders  in  France  without  inter- 
ference by  the  British  Government.  My  note  showed  clearly  how  on  Sep- 
tember 25th  last  a Conference  (at  which  I was  not  present)  was  held  at  Bou- 
logne, and  the  British  and  French  Governments  decided  on  the  principle  that 
the  British  should  take  over  more  line.-  To  this  I protested.  To-day  I told  Lord 
Milner  I did  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  Government  at  this  time,  but  I must  ask 
that  a true  statement  of  the  facts  be  filed  in  the  War  Office.  M.  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  this,  and  that  he  recollected  very  well  how  all  along  I had  ob- 
jected to  any  extension.  And  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  if  we  had  not  taken 
over  some  line  from  the  French,  the  blow  would  have  fallen  on  them  and  the 
war  would  now  have  been  well-nigh  lost.  He  (M.)  “wishes  to  throw  the 
blame  on  no  one,  but  is  quite  ready  to  accept  all  blame  himself.”  “Unfor- 
tunately,” said  he,  “some  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  not  so  constituted” 

Milner  has  given  me  a very  favourable  impression  as  S.  of  S.  for  War.  He 
spent  all  yesterday  afternoon  and  this  morning  in  the  Offices  at  G.H.Q.  learn- 
ing all  he  can;  his  one  idea  seems  to  be  to  be  as  helpful  as  possible. 

Monday,  April  29.  About  10  a.m.  Second  Army  reported  following  from 
22nd  Corps  timed  9.40  a.m. 

“G.O.C.  39th  French  Division  reports  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemy 
holds  Mont  Rouge,  and  Mont  Vidaigne.  Troops  on  right  of  Sherpenburg 
badly  cut  up.  He  is  using  another  battalion  to  stiffen  them.  Remainder  of  Re- 
serve is  being  used  to  hold  line  covering  Reminghelst.  Enemy  reported  to  be 
pushing  between  the  Sherpenburg  and  Mont  Rouge.” 

Certainly  a very  serious  situation  if  we  can  believe  French  reports. 

General  Plumer  also  rang  General  Lawrence  up  on  the  telephone,  pointed 
out  the  serious  nature  of  the  situation,  and  asked  L.  to  go  at  once  to  Cassel  to 
see  him.  I had  no  more  troops  to  send  Plumer.  He  must  carry  out  the  plans 

^See  Diary,  October  3,  1917. 
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laid  down  for  him  and  fall  back  from  the  salient,  which  his  front  East  of  the 
Ypres  Canal  now  forms,  as  he  judges  necessary.  But  I told  Lawrence  my  ex- 
perience^is  that  the  situation  is  never  so  bad,  nor  so  good  as  first  reports 
indicate.” 

After  seeing  Cox  and  the  D.G.T.  I left  for  Cassel  also  about  ii  a.m.  I 
arrived  about  i o clock  and  saw  General  Plumer  with  Lawrence  and  Harring- 
ton. The  situation  had  apparently  been  misrepresented  by  the  French  Com- 
mander on  the  spot.  The  latter  reported  at  10. 10  a.m.  that  Sherpenburg  was 
still  held  by  them  also  Mont  Rouge  but  the  enemy  had  taken  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Enemy  had  evidently  attacked  the  French  and  British  as  far  N.  East- 
wards as  Zillebeke  Lake  in  great  strength  and  had  been  defeated. 

Tuesday,  April  30.  Winston  Churchill  (Minister  of  Munitions)  left  to-day.  For 
the  time  being  he  is  most  friendly  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  help  the  Army.  He 
has  certainly  improved  the  output  of  the  munitions  factories  very  greatly, 
and  is  full  of  energy  in  trying  to  release  men  for  the  Army,  and  replace  thein 
by  substitutes. 

Wednesday,  May  i.  Lunched  early  and  arrived  Abbeville  in  time  for  Con- 
ference  at  2 p.m.  Lloyd  George  did  not  turn  up  till  nearly  3 p.m.  I was  therefore 
able  to  have  a meeting  with  Foch  at  which  Weygand,  Petain,  Lawrence  and 
Du  Cane  were  present.  Foch  and  I were  in  complete  agreement.  I recognised 
the  difficulty  he  was  in  to  find  Reserves  at  the  decisive  point,  and  said  I would  do 
my  best  to  exchange  tired  British  Divisions  for  fresh  French  ones  which  would 
be  brought  to  the  battle  area  as  soon  as  possible.  I said  that  I would  detail  four 
Divisions  to  go  to  the  French  front  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  two  more,  but 
after  that  it  would  depend  on  the  development  of  the  situation  whether  I 
could  spare  any  more. 

At  the  Conference  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  a great  deal  of  time  was 
w^asted  discussing  the  agreement  made  by  Lord  Milner  and  General  Pershing 
regarding  bringing  120,000  American  Infantry  to  France  in  May  to  join  the 
British  Army.  I thought  Pershing  was  very  obstinate,  and  stupid.  He' did  not 
seem  to  realise  the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

Finally,  the  arrangement  for  May  is  to  hold  good  and  Pershing  is  to  decide 
in  a fortnight  whether  the  same  arrangement  will  continue  for  June.  He 
hankers  'great  self-contained  American  Army  ’ but  seeing  that  he  has  neither 

Commanders  of  Divisions,  of  Corps,  nor  of  Armies,  nor  Staffs  for  same,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  think  such  an  Army  could  function  unaided  in  less  than 'two 
years’  time. 

Thursday,  May  2.  I attended  small  Conference  at  Abbeville  at  house  of  the 
Prefect  at  which  the  following  were  present. 

Lord  Milner  Lloyd  George  M.  Clemenceau 

H.  Wilson  Gen.  Foch 


Gen.  Weygand 
Admiral  Wemyss 
Gen.  Petain  Gen.  Bon 

We  discussed  the  strategical  objectives  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  France 
We  were  all  agreed  that: 


D.  H. 

Gen.  Lawrence 
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1,  touch  "with  the  French  and  British  Armies  must  be  maintained; 

2.  that  the  Chaimel  Ports  must  be  covered. 

If,  however,  circumstances  required  the  C.  in  C.  to  decide  between  the  two 
objects,  then  rather  than  allow  the  Armies  to  be  separated,  a retirement  would 
be  made  southwards  towards  the  Somme.  But  Foch  expressed  himself  as 
quite  certain  that  this  would  not  be  necessary.  He  was  most  confident,  but 
asked  for  more  labour  to  dig  lines  of  defence. 

I then  left.  M.  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George  and  Lord  Milner  were  to  discuss 
privately  who  was  to  succeed  Foch  if  anything  happened  to  him.  I told  Milner 
that  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  decide  that  the  C.  in  C.  of  the  French 
Army  would  be  ipso  facto,  ^^Generalissimo  (because  the  latter  must  be  a 
Frenchman  in  France).  Foch  then  would  be  C.  in  C.  French  Army  as  well  as 
^'Generalissimo”  and  have  the  G.Q.G.  under  him.  At  present  he  lacks  a Staff, 
and  in  consequence  he  and  Weygand  are  over-worked.  Having  given  Foch 
“a  Staff”  we  get  continuity.  Then  the  French  Government  should  be  asked  to 
nominate  (privately)  either  Anthoine  or  Petain  to  be  Foch  s successor  in  case 
of  necessity.  Milner  agreed  and  said  he  would  express  my  views. 

The  P.M.,  Lord  Milner  and  General  Wilson  stayed  the  night.  General 
Hankey  came  to  dinner,  also  A.G.  and  Q.M.G.  I thought  Lloyd  George 
looked  less  worried  than  when  he  last  visited  France.  Indeed,  he  seemed  in 
good  spirits  and  made  liimself  most  pleasant  to  all.  I gathered  from  a talk  with 
Wilson  and  Mihier,  that  Clemenceau  would  not  consider  the  question  of  a 
possible  successor  to  Foch,  and  further  the  French  have  ideas  of  increasing 
Foch’s  responsibilities  by  giving  him  charge  of  operations  in  Salonika,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  etc.  This  would  be  very  foolish  in  my  opinion,  be- 
cause Foch’s  strength  is  already  severely  strained  with  his  duties  on  the 
Western  front.  The  Italians  are  ready  to  place  their  Army  under  him,  but  they 
get  something  from  the  French  in  exchange ! 

Evening  reports  state  day  generally  quiet  on  the  whole  front. 

Tuesday,  May  7.  General  Bonham  Carter  (Dir.  of  Training)  reported  on  the 
arrangements  made  to  receive  and  train  the  Americans.  We  are  using  the 
Cadres  of  our  39  th,  66th,  30th  and  34th  Divisions  to  help  in  the  training  of  the 
Infantry  of  four  American  Divisions.  I impressed  on  Bonham  Carter  that  our 
Officers  are  not  to  command,  and  order  the  Americans  about,  but  must  only 
help  American  Officers  by  their  advice  and  experience  to  become  both 
leaders  in  the  field,  as  well  as  instructors.  For  the  moment,  training  as  leaders 
should  take  the  first  place. 

May  7,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  You  are  quite  right  to  raise  Martin’s  wages.  She 
always  is  so  pleasant  and  attentive. 

I have  no  great  news  to  give  you.  Sir  J.  Cowan  is  coming  to  lunch  on  his 
way  home  from  Paris. 

Reuter  states  Gen.  Maurice  has  written  to  the  papers.  This  is  a grave  mistake. 
No  one  can  be  both  a soldier  and  a politician  at  the  same  time.  We  soldiers 
have  to  do  our  duty  and  keep  silent,  trusting  to  Ministers  to  protect  us. 

May  II,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Many  thanks  for  telling  me  what  the  gossips 
say  about  my  being  selected  to  succeed  F.M  French  as  C.  in  C.  Home  Forces. 
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As  you  know,  I am  ready  to  serve  wherever  the  Government  thinks  fit  to 
send  me,  and  I don’t  want  to  stay  here  a day  longer  than  the  Government  have 
confidence  in  me.  At  the  same  time,  I think  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to 
find  a successor  at  this  moment.  I only  say  this  to  you  of  course. 

Poor  Maurice ! How  terrible  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  so  easily  taken 
in  by  a clap-trap  speech  by  Lloyd  George.^  The  House  is  really  losing  its 
reputation  as  an  assembly  of  common-sense  Britishers.  However,  I don’t 
suppose  that  Maurice  has  done  with  L.G.  yet. 

^This  alludes  to  the  celebrated  “Maurice  Debate.”  General  Maurice,  till  the  previous 
month  Director  of  Military  Operations  at  the  War  Office,  wrote  on  May  7 to  the 
Morning  Post  denying  the  truth  of  an  official  statement  by  Bonar  Law  that  the  British 
Army  in  France  was  stronger  on  January  i,  1918,  than  it  had  been  on  January  i,  1917- 
Such  an  attack  could  not  be  ignored  and  Bonar  Law  announced  that  the  Government 
would  appoint  two  judges  to  investigate  Maurice’s  charges.  Asquith,  disliking  this  pro- 
cedure, moved  instead  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A debate  followed  in  which  Lloyd  George  saw  fit  to  regard 
Asquith’s  motion  as  one  of  censure  on  the  Government.  Asquith,  perhaps  unwisely, 
insisted  upon  a division  and  was  heavily  defeated.  In  the  end  no  enquiry  of  any  sort  took 
place. 
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French  Army  attacked -German  Casualties -Conference  at  Versailles-Employment  of 
Americans -State  of  the  French -Haig  protests  at  Foch’s  orders -Problems  of  Command - 
Haig’s  views  on  Gough -British  Government’s  policy -General  Monash -Haig  writes  to 
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By  the  rniiidle  of  May  the  principal  clanger  was  over.  During  June  and July  Foch 
and  Haig  began  concerting  plans  for  a great  Allied  counter  offensive.  Haig’s 
diary  for  this  period  is  of  interest  chiefly  for  the  account  of  his  relations  with 
Foch,  which  continued  to  be  dijficult,  although  the  common  sense  of  the  two  men 
usually  enabled  most  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  end. 

Friday,  May  17. 1 motored  with  Lawrence  to  H.Q.  Fourth  Army  at  Flixecourt 
and  had  a long  talk  with  Rawlinson.  His  M.G.G.S.  (Montgomery)  and  L. 
were  present.  He  thinks  the  enemy  will  attack  from  Albert  northwards  as  far 
as  Arras.  I told  R.  to  begin  studying  in  conjunction  with  General  Debeney  the 
question  of  an  attack  eastwards  from  Villers  Bretonneux  in  combination  with 
an  attack  from  the  French  front  S.  of  Roye.  I gave  him  details  of  the  scheme. 
Monday,  May  20.  Lt.-General  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  came  to  dinner  and  stayed  the 
night.  Fie  had  seen  Foch  in  the  afternoon.  After  dimier  I had  a long  talk  with 
W.  He  seems  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  told  me  that  the  Cabinet  would 
not  consider  Robertson  for  appointment  as  C.  in  C.  Home  Forces  vice  French 
(now  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  because  R.  is  thought  to  be  mixed  up  with 
Maurice  and  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Papers  as  well  as  with  Repington  and 
others  hostile  to  the  present  Government.  Nor  did  the  Cabinet  desire  to  re- 
place me  in  France,  and  give  me  the  Home  Command;  so  no  one  has  been 
chosen  yet. 

Tuesday,  May  21. 1 left  soon  after  ii  a.m.  and  motored  with  Thompson  to  see 
the  77th  American  Division  at  training  near  Eperlecques.  The  Divisional 
General  (Duncan)  was  away  but  I saw  General  Wittemieger  (Com.  153rd 
Brigade).  As  an  old  regular  Officer  of  30  years’  service,  he  was  at  West  Point  in 
1887,  and  seemed  very  old  for  his  years  both  physically  and  mentally.  At  fipst 
he  spoke  to  me  as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  being  hurried  in  the  training  and  presssed 
to  go  into  the  battle  before  his  men  were  adequately  trained.  But  after  I had 
been  with  him  half  an  hour  he  saw  that  I did  not  want  him  to  do  impossibilities. 
For  he  then  said  that  he  was  ready  to  do  whatever  I thought  right,  only  he 
begged  me  to  leave  my  Officers  and  N.C.O.s  (who  were  helping  his  troops) 
because  it  would  be  little  short  of  murder  to  send  his  men  into  the  trenches  in 
their  present  ignorant  state,  without  them !” 

Saturday,  June  i.  A message  at  breakfast  from  the  Prime  Minister  requested  me 
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to  attend  meeting  at  Versailles  at  10.30  a.m.  Meeting  took  place  in  the  Chateau 
where  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  staying.  We  sat  on  balcony  on  shady  side  of  the 
house  and  there  were  also  present,  Lord  Milner  (S.  of  S.  for  War),  Sir  H. 
Wilson  (C.I.G.S.),  General  Du  Cane. 

We  discussed  the  size  of  the  American  Army  and  it  was  agreed  that  Presi- 
dent of  U.S.A.  should  be  asked  to  aim  at  having  100  divisions.  By  when? 
As  soon  as  possible.  I suggested  a definite  organised  force  by  May  ist  next. 

The  French  suddenly  asked  Lloyd  George  last  night  to  agree  to  send  all 
American  troops  now  with  British  to  hold  extended  sectors  in  French  area 
and  relieve  French  Divisions  for  battle.  I said  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  to 
employ  these  new  troops  in  the  way  proposed  by  the  French,  because,  being 
on  so  wide  a front,  the  companies  would  never  get  a chance  of  getting  together 
and  training.  I hoped  to  quicken  up  the  training  of  the  Americans,  and  to  render 
four  Divisions  fit  for  the  line  by  the  middle  of  June. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  I pointed  out  that  the  most  important  fact  for 
the  British  Government  to  know  was  whether  the  French  Army  was  fighting 
or  not.  From  what  I heard  from  Foch  and  Weygand,  I inferred  that  French  re- 
serves once  in  the  battle  did  not  last  out  but  “melted  away”;  this  was  due  to 
coddling  them  last  summer,  and  to  want  of  discipline  and  to  the  lack  of 
reliable  officers  and  N.C.O.s. 

In  view  of  the  doubtful  condition  of  many  French  Divisions  I thought  it  a 
waste  of  good  troops  to  relieve  French  Divisions  by  Americans. 

About  2.30  a meeting  took  place  in  M.  Clemenceau’s  room,  at  which  the 
following  were  present;  Lloyd  George,  Milner,  Wilson,  Hankey,  Lawrence, 
and  self  for  England.  France  was  represented  by  Clemenceau,  Foch,  Weygand 
and  Clemenceau’s  Military  Secretary. 

The  question  of  “effectives”  was  discussed  at  lengdi.  Foch  quoted  some  of 
my  statements  at  last  Conference  to  the  effect  that  if  the  enemy  attacked  in 
force,  the  British  Army  would  be  reduced  by  the  autumn  by  30  Divisions 
unless  something  was  done  at  once  to  obtain  reinforcements.  “Nothing  had 
been  done”,  said  Foch.  L.  George  denied  this  strongly,  and  insisted  that  the 
British  Government  had  made  great  efforts  to  get  men  before  the  battle  of 
March  21  began.  And  so  these  people  went  on  wrangling  and  wasting  time. 
Finally,  Foch  asked,  “what  number  of  Divisions  will  the  British  Government 
maintain?”  I reminded  Milner  that  I had  been  told  only  28  by  War  Office.  He 
said  this  was  pessimistic.  Then  Lloyd  George  agreed  that  Foch  should  send  an 
expert  to  look  through  the  British  manpower  figures.  This  quite  satisfied 
Clemenceau. 

As  regards  our  American  Divisions  going  to  the  French,  Foch  said  he  and  1 
would  easily  settle  together  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  So  the  matter  was 
not  discussed. 

The  strength  for  Americans  to  aim  at  was  agreed  to  be  100  Divisions. 

It  was  now  past  4.45  p.m.  The  large  meeting  which  had  been  convened  for 
3 p.m.  then  took  place-numerous  Italians  and  Americans  took  part,  and  Mr. 
Balfour  (Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  joined  the  British.  In  fact,  the  large 
waiting-room  downstairs  was  crammed  to  overflowing  with  Secretaries, 
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Interpreters  and  others.  Not  a single  window  was  open!  The  place  was 
stifling. 

The  only  subject  discussed  was  the  appointment  of  a Supreme  Commander 
to  control  all  the  Allied  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italians  objected. 
Their  object  seemed  to  be  to  stay  in  port  and  keep  their  fleet  safe.  I was  dis- 
gusted with  their  attitude.  Admiral  Wemyss  (First  Sea  Lord)  was  in  agreement 
with  the  French  Admiral.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  settled;  so  after  1^ 
hours  discussion  we  all  departed  leaving  the  members  of  our  respective 
Governments  to  come  to  a decision.  This  they  failed  to  do.  While  these  worthies 
were  discussing,  we  all  had  to  wait.  I had  a walk  in  the  garden  with  Mr.  Balfour 
and  a pleasant  talk,  and  about  7 p.m.  we  were  told  that  the  business  for  the  day 
was  over. 

Just  before  I came  away,  Wilson  told  me  that  in  a conversation  he  and  Foch 
had  just  had  with  Pershing,  they  discovered  that  the  Americans  had  already 
nearly  exhausted  their  supply  of  trained  men.  For  two  or  three  months  recruits 
had  not  been  enlisted.  Really  the  ignorance  of  the  Americans  is  appalling.  I 
dined  quietly  at  the  Flo  tel. 

Reports  state  all  quiet  on  British  front.  General  Foch  stated  that  situation 
on  French  front  was  “more  satisfactory”. 

Monday,  June  3.  Letter  arrived  from  Foch  stating  that  he,  with  General 
Pershing’s  approval,  proposed  to  move  some  of  the  American  Divisions  now 
in  the  British  area  to  relieve  French  Divisions,  and  asking  me  to  send  an 
officer  to  G.Q.G.  to  discuss  details.  Two  officers  accordingly  flew  down  to 
represent  me.  My  views  are  that  it  is  a waste  of  valuable  troops  to  send  half- 
trained  men  to  relieve  French  Divisions.  In  three  weeks’  time  these  Americans 
will  be  fit  for  battle.  I doubt  if  the  French  Divisions  they  relieve  will  ever  really 
fight  in  this  war.  However,  I told  Foch  that  the  American  Divisions  were,  of 
course,  at  Pershing’s  disposal  to  do  what  he  liked  with  them.  The  British 
cadres  would  remain  with  me  of  course,  but  the  equipment  could  go  if 
wanted. 

Tuesday,  June  4.  French  lost  a little  ground  east  of  Villers  Cotterets  yesterday. 
Telegram  received  from  Foch  asking  me  to  place  a reserve  of  three  Divisions 
astride  the  Somme  ready  to  support  British  or  French.  I replied  that  I am  com- 
plying with  his  order  at  once,  but  I wished  to  make  a formal  protest  against 
any  troops  leaving  my  Command  until  the  bulk  of  the  Reserves  of  Prince 
Rupprecht’s  Armies  had  become  involved  in  the  Battle.  F.  has  already  with- 
drawn all  French  Reserves,  and  now  four  American  Divisions  are  under 
orders  to  go.  I repeated  my  telegram  to  S.  of  S.  for  War  for  information  of 
War  Cabinet,  together  with  copy  of  Foch’s  wire. 

Losses  of  our  five  Divisions  in  the  Aisne  battle  between  May  27th  and 
1 1.30  a.m.  Jime  2nd,  amount  to  24,414.  One  Division  (the  19th)  has  had  three 
French  Divisions  relieved  on  each  side  of  it  since  it  went  into  battle.  Our 
troops  are  being  used  up  to  the  last  man  in  order  to  give  the  French  courage 
and  induce  them  to  hold  their  ground  and  fight ! Hamilton  Gordon  commands 
our  9th  Corps  on  the  Aisne  and  gives  a dismal  picture  of  the  French  troops. 
But  this  I knew  in  August,  1914.  The  Somme  battle  confirmed  my  view  that 
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much  of  the  French  good  name  as  efficient  fighters  was  the  result  of  newspapei 
puffs.  Then  came  Nivelle’s  fiasco  in  the  spring  of  1917,  and  for  the  rest  of  ksl 
year  the  French  Armies  “rested.”  And  now,  when  the  result  of  the  wai 
depends  on  their“fightingspirit”many  of  their  Divisions  won’t  face  the  enemy. 
Friday,  June  7, 1 left  Beaurepaire  with  Lawrence  a little  before  8 a.m.  for  Paris. 
We  motored  by  Neufchatel,  Pontoise  and  St.  Germain,  and  reached  Hotel 
Crillon  about  1.15  p.m.  having  had  five  burst  tyres  on  the  way ! 

We  reached  the  Ministry  of  War  soon  after  3 p.m.  The  French  consisted  of 
Clemenceau,  Foch,  Weygand  and  an  Interpreter. 

Lord  Milner  explained  why  the  British  P.Al.  had  asked  for  this  meeting; 
briefly,  Foch  had  moved  many  reserves  (French  and  American  Divisions) 
from  behind  the  British  front,  and,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  enemy  re- 
serves still  available  for  action  against  the  British,  the  Government  had  become 
genuinely  anxious. 

I then  read  my  memo  stating  I was  in  full  accord  with  Foch  as  to  the  necessity 
for  making  all  preparations  for  moving  British  troops  to  support  the  French  in 
case  of  necessity.  But  I asked  that  I should  be  consulted  before  a definite  order 
to  move  any  Divisions  from  the  British  area  were  given.  I had  repeated  to 
London  the  telegram  which  I had  sent  to  Foch,  in  order  to  warn  the  British 
Government  that  the  situation  was  quickly  reaching  a stage  in  which  circum- 
stances might  compel  me  to  appeal  to  them  (the  British  Cabinet)  under  the 
Beauvais  agreement.  In  my  opinion,  the  order  about  to  be  issued  by  Foch  im- 
perilled the  British  Army  in  France.  I hoped  that  everything  that  forethought 
could  do  would  be  done  now  and  in  the  immediate  future  to  prevent  cir- 
cumstances arising  which  would  necessitate  such  an  appeal.  Foch  stuck  out  for 
full  powers  as  Generalissimo  to  order  troops  of  any  nationality  wherever  he 
thought  fit  and  at  shortest  notice.  Milner  and  Clemenceau  agreed  that  he  must 
have  these  powers,  and  the  latter  urged  Foch  and  myself  to  meet  more  fre- 
quently. C.  strongly  forbade  any  orders  being  sent  direct  from  French  H.Q. 
moving  French  or  any  units  in  my  area,  without  passing  through  my  hands 
first  of  all.  This  was  with  reference  to  the  departure  of  certain  French  Divisions 
and  guns  from  D.A.N.  which  had  been  ordered  direct,  without  even  notify- 
ing General  Plumer  or  G.H.Q.  on  the  subject. 

The  effect  of  the  Beauvais  Agreement  is  now  becoming  clear  in  practice. 
This  effect  I had  realised  from  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  safety  of  the  British  Army  in  France  could  no  longer  rest  with  me  be- 
cause the  Generalissimo”  can  do  what  he  thinks  right  with  my  troops.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  Government  is  only  now  beginning  to  understand  what 
Foch’s  powers  as  Generalissimo  amount  to.  This  delegation  of  power  to  Foch 
is  inevitable,  but  I intend  to  ask  that  the  British  Government  should  in  a docu- 
ment modify  my  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the  British  Army  under  these 
altered  conditions. 

The  C.I.G.S.  asked  Foch  if  he  still  adhered  to  the  same  strategical  policy  as  he 
enunciated  at  Abbeville  on  May  2nd.  F.  replied  that  he  did,  namely,  first  to 
secure  the  connection  of  the  British  and  French  Armies,  second,  to  cover  both 
1 aris  and  the  Channel  Ports.  And  in  reply  to  F.  I said  that  I agreed  with  these 
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principles.  F.  again  pressed  Milner  over  the  question  of  more  drafts  to  keep  up 
British  Divisions.  Fie  can  only  send  some  “old  men.” 

Gemeau  spoke  with  sadness  about  the  poor  resistance  offered  by  the  French 
Divisions.  In  his  opinion,  “the  French  Infantry”  is  now  inferior  to  the  German. 

I said  “No-only  some  French  units.  These  want  discipline  and  training. 
He  agreed,  and  said  last  year  Petain  ought  to  have  shot  2,000  instead  of  only 
30  when  so  many  mutinied  this  time  last  year.  The  situation  of  the  French 
Army  was  very  grave  then,  and  required  severe  measures  to  remove  the 
canker.  Instead  of  training,  the  men  were  given  “leave”  and  ‘repos. 

Sunday  morning,  June  16,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  As  regards  Gough,  I am  sorry  that 
he  is  talking  stupidly:  but  I don’t  think  it  would  be  any  use  writing  to  him. 
Some  of  his  friends  are  advising  him  to  keep  quiet.  I am  doing  all  I can  to  help 
him,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some  orders  he  issued  and  things  he  did  were 
stupid-and  anything  of  the  nature  of  an  enquiry  would  not  do  him  any  good. 
In  my  report,  of  course,  I will  give  him  every  credit  for  being  in  a very  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  will  stick  up  for  him  as  I have  hitherto  done. 

Sunday  night,  June  16,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Yours  of  Saturday  has  just  come. 
You  don’t  seem  to  have  got  much  information  out  of  Philip.^  I expect  you  are 
right,  viz.,  that  he  “talks  in  a mechanical  society  way,”  and  that  he  wants  to  be 
“shaken !”  All  the  same  he  is  a good-hearted  soul-I  fear  it  is  not  given  to  many 
to  be  “natural  and  sincere.”  So  we  must  be  patient  with  those  who  fall  short 
of  our  ideals. 

All  the  same  I am  told  that  the  war  has  very  greatly  improved  our  Philip ! I 
find  him  very  useful  as  Private  Secretary. 

Monday,  June  17.  Lawrence  and  Sassoon  returned  from  London.  The  former 
had  seen  the  Prime  Minister  and  Milner  and  got  to  understand  their  views.  Sir 
H.  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  also  explained  their  intentions.  Briefly  these  are: 

1.  To  support  Foch  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  with  drafts  by  allowing 
him  to  move  British  Divisions  as  he  deems  right,  etc.  The  Government 
are  in  full  accord  with  all  I have  done,  and  regret  greatly  that  we  have  to 
subordinate  our  Armies  in  France  to  a French  Generalissimo,  but  it  is 
only  a temporary  arrangement,  and  is  necessary  because  it  is  the  only 
means  of  holding  our  own  diplomatically  at  present. 

2.  When  the  present  crisis  is  over,  the  Government  mean  to  assert  them- 
selves and  put  the  British  Army  on  a sound  footing,  but  the  first  essential 
for  England  is  supremacy  at  sea  and  to  secure  our  position  in  India  and  the 
East.  They  are  prepared  to  leave  to  France  and  America  the  settlement  of 
Luxemburg  and  the  Rhine  frontier  and  concentrate  on  sea  power. 

3.  The  Government  has  no  wish  at  all  to  replace  me  as  C.  in  C.  in  France. 
Tuesday,  June  18.  Foch  was  in  good  form.  He  was  pleased  with  the  Italian  situa- 
tion and  with  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  American  Divisions.  I gathered  that 
Pershing  by  his  obstinacy  has  carried  the  day  and  that  he  will  concentrate  all  his 
American  Divisions  somewhere ! By  next  April,  P.  is  to  have  80  American 
Divisions  in  France.  The  question  of  providing  efficient  Divisional  Comman- 
ders will  be  a difficult  one  for  the  Americans  to  solve. 

^Sir  Philip  Sassoon. 
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Saturday,  June  22.  French  have  now  14  American  Divisions  with  them.  We 
have  five  Divisions -total  19  American  Divisions  in  France.  Other  Divisions 
are  arriving  quickly. 

Engineer-in-Chief  informed  me  that  reports  have  reached  him  regarding 
the  action  of  the  French  Higher  Command  in  the  Aisne  battle.  Permission  was 
refused  to  our  19th  Corps  to  mine  the  bridges  over  the  Aisne,  and  prepare 
them  for  demolition  until  the  battle  had  begun.  Then  our  engineers  had  to  do 
this  work  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  with  the  result  that  we  lost  some 
splendid  officers  and  men,  and  some  of  the  bridges  were  not  destroyed.  How 
little  this  French  Army  Commander  seems  to  have  known  of  War ! The  only 
sure  way  of  acting  is  to  prepare  all  bridges  for  destruction  beforehand,  and 
leave  to  the  man  on  the  spot  the  decision  as  to  when  to  explode  the  mine.  It  is 
impossible  in  such  circumstances  for  an  order  from  Army  Headquarters  to 
reach  the  bridges  in  time.  The  Army  Commander  (Duchesne)  has  been 
removed. 

Monday,  June  24.  General  Petain  being  short  of  reserves,  at  Foch’s  request,  I 
arrange  to  send  off  as  soon  as  possible  General  De  Mitry  and  his  H.Q.,  a Corps 
H.Q.  and  three  French  Divisions.  I sent  a letter  to  Foch  to-night  giving  details 
of  the  moves.  The  withdrawal  of  these  troops  reduces  our  strength  on  the 
Kemmel  front  for  the  moment,  and  a certain  amount  of  risk  is,  of  course,  run. 
Wednesday,  June  26.  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Comiaught  arrived  from  England 
at  noon  and  came  to  lunch  with  me.  I had  the  heads  of  Branches  to  meet  him, 
and  the  Newfoundland  Regiment  detailed  the  Guard  of  Honour.  I thought 
the  Duke  looked  older,  his  eyes  dimmer,  and  he  was  deafer  than  he  was  a year 
ago.  But  he  has  the  same  kindly  feelings  as  ever,  and  so  one  feels  that  it  is  one’s 
duty  to  be  patient  and  considerate  with  the  old  man.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed 
his  lunch,  and  his  talk  with  me  afterwards.  He  left  for  Paris  but  returns  on 
Friday. 

Evening  reports  all  quiet  on  our  front. 

Captain  Butler  of  Intelligence  Branch  came  to  dimier.  He  is  son  of  the  late 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  no  relation  of  the  Colonel  Butler 
who  reports  daily  on  the  situation  during  General  Cox’s  absence  on  sick  leave. 
Monday,  July  1.  I left  about  10  a.m.  with  General  Birch  and  Heseltine,  and 
visited  General  Monash,  Commanding  Australian  Corps-H.Q.  at  Chateau 
de  Bertangles.  I spent  about  an  hour  with  M.  and  went  into  every  detail  with 
him  of  an  operation  which  he  is  shortly  to  carry  out  with  the  Australian  Corps. 
M.  is  a most  thorough  and  capable  Commander  who  thinks  out  every  detail 
of  any  operation  and  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  I was  greatly  impressed  with 
his  arrangements.  A Company  of  American  Infantry  (33rd  Division)  will  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  ten  Australian  Battalions  detailed  for  the  attack. 
Tuesday,  July  2.  I attended  at  Versailles  at  10.30  a.m.  and  saw  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Lord  Milner  by  appointment.  I found  the  former  very  angry 
with  the  French  because  they  were  taking  too  large  a share  in  the  direction  of 
the  war,  and  gave  little  credit  to  Great  Britain  for  what  she  was  doing.  The 
latest  enormity  was  that  a M.  Tardieu,^  a journalist  on  the  Staff  of  Le  Matin, 

Rater  Prime  Minister  of  France.  At  this  time  a Member  of  Clemenceau’s  Government. 
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had  taken  up  the  question  of  bringing  American  troops  to  Europe  and  had 
allotted  British  tonnage  for  the  purpose  without  any  preliminary  discussion 
with  London ! I was  glad  to  see  that  Lloyd  George  was  at  last  angry  with  the 
French  because  the  French  have  acted  in  this  style  since  the  begimiing  of  the 
war,  only  Mr.  L.G.  and  others  in  the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  give 
the  French  a free  hand  for  fear  that  they  would  make  peace  if  we  did  not.  I 
I asked  Lord  Milner  (as  S.  of  S.  for  War)  to  press  for  the  Artillery  of  the  five 
American  Divisions  (now  with  the  British)  to  be  sent  to  train  with  these  Divi- 
sions, and  not  to  allow  the  discussion  to  wander  off  on  to  what  had  been 
promised  by  the  American  President,  and  what  we  had  received  and  so  forth. 
He  agreed. 

July  6,  1918  (G.H.Q.),  Haiq  to  General  Sir  Hubert  Gough.  My  dear  Hubert,  I 
duly  received  your  letter  ofjune  21st,  and  am  sorry  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
reply  to  it  before  now  as  we  have  been  having  rather  busy  times  here. 

You  ask  me  regarding  my  report  on  the  operations  of  the  Fifth  Army  in 
the  month  of  March  last.  I was  asked  by  the  War  Office  on  the  6th  of  April,  to 
send  in  answers  to  certain  questions,  such  as  the  distribution  of  my  reserves, 
condition  of  the  defences,  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  Crozat 
Canal  and  the  Somme,  the  arrangements  made  for  the  destruction  of  certain 
bridges,  for  co-operation  with  the  French,  state  of  discipline  and  training  of 
the  troops,  etc.  To  these  questions  I replied  on  the  12th  May,  and  I see  that  in 
my  reply  I never  once  mentioned  your  name.  Briefly,  I stated  that  detailed 
reports  had  been  called  for,  but  had  not,  at  the  time  I wrote  my  report,  been 
received.  These  will  be  embodied  in  a dispatch  which  is  now  nearly  complete, 
and  will,  I presume,  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 

As  regards  my  report  which  I sent  in  on  May  12th,  I may  say,  for  your 
own  personal  information,  that  I stated  that  the  following  facts  stand  out:- 
Both  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March  and  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of 
March  there  was  a thick  mist.  This  mist  masked  the  fire  of  our  Infantry  and 
machine  gumiers,  and  prevented  the  signals  of  batteries  and  observers  being 
seen.  The  very  dry  season  had  rendered  the  valley  of  the  River  Oise  fordable 
in  many  places.  There  were,  moreover,  insufficient  troops  to  hold  our  de- 
fences continuously.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  enemy  was  able  to  pene- 
trate our  line  in  certain  places  unseen,  and  to  these  reasons  may  be  attributed 
the  enemy’s  initial  success  and  our  inability  to  hold  our  battle  defences  until 
the  scheme  for  bringing  up  French  reserves  on  to  the  battlefield  could  be  put 
into  execution. 

I hope  this  will  put  your  mind  at  rest  regarding  the  nature  of  my  report. 
I send  you  this  for  your  personal  information  and  not  for  publication  of  course. 
When  my  dispatch  is  published,  you  will,  naturally,  be  free  to  do  what  you 
like,  but  I strongly  recommend  you  to  remain  quiet  and  not  stir  up  an  agita- 
tion, because,  even  though  an  officer  has  right  on  his  side,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
mean  that  he  will  get  what  he  wants.  The  Government  has  a perfect  right  to 
send  any  one  of  us  away  at  a moment’s  notice  without  giving  us  any  reason 
beyond  saying  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  us.  Indeed,  if  any  authority  finds 
he  does  not  work  in  sympathy  with  any  of  his  subordinates,  he  is  perfectly 
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justified,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  that 
subordinate.  I regard  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards  you  in  that 
light. 

During  the  winter  I was  on  several  occasions  cross-questioned  as  to  your 
military  qualities,  and,  as  I told  you,  always  replied  that  I was  thoroughly 
satisfied.  The  failure  of  the  Fifth  Army  to  hold  its  position  on  the  21st  of  March, 
even  though  there  are  many  good  reasons  why  it  was  forced  to  fall  back,  has 
furnished  the  Government  with  a reason  for  ordering  me  to  send  you  home. 
That  being  the  case,  I strongly  recommend  you  to  remain  quiet  until  more 
history  is  made  and  the  events  of  the  21st  of  March  and  following  days  have 
faded  somewhat  from  the  memory  of  the  people  at  home.  Then,  I hope,  there 
may  be  a chance  of  getting  you  back  to  some  active  appointment. 

With  every  good  wish  and  hoping  it  won’t  be  long  before  we  are  soldier- 
ing again  together,  I am.  Yours  ever,  D.  Haig. 

Monday,  July  15.  Telephone  message  from  C.I.G.S.  was  received  during  the 
night  to  the  following  effect: -War  Cabinet  had  discussed  Foch’s  orders  for 
moving  Britisl^  Reserves  of  France.  They  feel  anxiety  that  Rupprecht 

has  large  reserves  left  and  will  attSCkThe  British  front,  and  it  is  directed  “that  if 
you  consider  the  British  Army  is  endangered  or  if  you  think  that  General 
Foch  is  not  acting  solely  on  military  considerations,  they  (the  War  Cabinet) 
rely  on  the  exercise  of  your  judgment,  under  the  Beauvais  Agreement,  as  to 
the  security  of  the  British  front  after  the  removal  of  these  troops.  General 
Smuts  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  will  proceed  to  G.H.Q.  to-day 
(Monday)  to  confer  with  you  on  your  return  from  Beauvais”. 


I note  that  the  Government  now  tells  me  “to  use  my  judgment”  in  obeying 
given  me  by  “the  Generalissimo  of  the  Allied  Armies.”  On  June  7th  at 
tlie ' Conference  in  Paris  of  the  S.  of  S.  for  War  (Milner)  with  Foch  and 
Clemenceau,  we  were  confronted  by  a similar  concrete  case,  and  I put  the 
definite  question,  “If  General  Foch  orders  me  to  move  my  reserves  S.  of  the 
Somme,  is  it  permissible  for  me  to  delay  to  carry  out  F.’s  orders  until  I have 
referred  to  the  British  Government?”  Foch  objected  and  said  he  could  not  be 
Generalissimo  on  such  terms.  And  so  I was  directed  to ’obey  all  his  orders  at 
once,  and  notify  War  Cabinet  if  I took  exception  to  any  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  Milner’s  instructions  to  me  dated  June  22nd,  1918,  lay  down,  “You 
will  carry  out  loyally  any  instructions  issued  to  you  by  the  C.  in  C.  Allied 
Forces.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  order  given  by  him  appears  to  you  to  imperil 
the  British  Army,  you  shoulda^eal  to  the  British  Government l3£?oreexe- 
c^ng  sudh-orHeTT'  I'his  isa  case  of  ‘ ‘heSs  you  win  and  tails  I losevTTtliings 
go  well,  the  Government  take  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Generalissimo ; if 
badly,  the  Field-Marshal  will  be  blamed ! 

What  I have  done  in  the  present  case  is  to  start  to  carry  out  the  order  with 
two  Divisions  and  Corps  H.Q.  and  to  prepare  two  more  Divisions  to  follow, 
but  I forbid  the  latter  move  to  be  carried  out  until  I have  seen  Foch. 

Gemeau  translates  my  letter  to  Foch  into  French,  and  about  10  a.m.  I leave 
with  Lawrence  for  Mouchy  le  Chatel.  We  get  there  just  after  i o’clock,  and 
lunch  with  Foch  who  had  sent  on  a special  meal  from  his  H.Q.  at  Bombon  for 
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US.  Foch  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  I put  my  case  strongly  to  Foch  why  I was 
averse  to  moving  my  reserves  from  my  front  until  I knew  that  Rupprecht’s 
reserves  had  been  moved  to  the  new  battle  front.  I mentioned  88  additional 
heavy  batterie^iad  come  against  the  British  front  from  Liege  in  June?  Prisoners 
and  deserters  stated  that  an  attack  on  the  Lys  Salient  was  to  be  mady  mounted 
by  the  i8th  inst.,  while  the  front  from  La  Bassee  Canal  to  the  Somme  was 
ready  to  receive  troops.  Some  new  shelters  FLE.  ofBapaume  large  enough  for 
20,000  men  had  been  discovered.  All  these'  ^ts  and  many  others  pointed  to 
the  intention  ot  the  enemy  to  attack  the  British  front  at  some  time  soon. 

Foch  agreed  with  me  but  said  his  first  object  was  to  hold  up  the  present  attack 
' a^^ll  costs  as  soon  as  possible.  He  only  wanted  my  Divisions  as  a reserve  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  they  would  be  in  a position  ready  to  return  to  me  at  once  in  case 
the  British  front  was  threatened.  Under  these  circumstances,  I agreed  to  send 
the  next  two  Divisions  as  arranged.  I read  my  letter  to  Foch  and  left  him  a copy 
so  that  he  could  have  my  statements  on  record  in  writing. 

Friday,  July  19.  Major-General  Newburn  (Minister  for  Defence)  and  Colonel 
‘ Ballantyne  (Minister  of  Marine)  Canada,  came  to  see  me  about  i o’clock,  and 
stayed  to  lunch.  Both  are  well-meaning  but  second-rate  sort  of  people;  at 
least  the  Major-General  is  that.  Ballantyne  seemed  to  me  a superior  type  to 
him.  After  talking  on  general  topics  for  a short  time,  Newburn  said  to  me  that 
he  wished  to  let  me  know  privately  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  feeling 
amongst  the  Canadians  because  the  Canadian  Corps  is  not  altogether  under 
their  Corps  Commander  Currie.  The  3rd  Canadian  Division,  though  next 
to  the  other  Canadian  Divisions,  is  in  Third  Army  area,  and  so  not  admini- 
stered by  the  Canadian  Corps. 

I at  once  told  the  Canadian  Minister  that  the  British  Army  alone  and  un- 
aide_d  by  Canadian  troops  withstood  the  first  terrific  blow  made  by  80 
German  Divisions  on  March  21st  until  May  27th  whenThe  Aisne  attack  was 
launched ; that  since  March,  units  bC the  Britisli  Army  had  been  constantly 
engaged  until  the  present  moment,  when  four  British  Divisions  are  fighting 
in  the  battle  on  the  Marne.  During  all  this  severe  fighting,  the  Canadian  Corps  jias 
not  once  been  engaged.  Why?  Because  the  Canadian  Government  only  wished 
it  to  be  engaged  ^ a'"Corps.  I was  on  the  point  of  employing  Canadian  Divi- 
sions in  the  battle ; they  would  have  had  to  go  into  the  fight  separately  to  start 
with;  but  a wire  arrived  from  the  War  Office  emphasising  the  Canadian 
Government’s  desire  to  fight  together,  so  I at  once  put  the  Canadian  Divisions 
back  into  the  line,  and  employed  British  Divisions.  These  remarks  of  mine  at 
once  made  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Militia  shut  up,  and  he  became  quite 
bearable.  I sent  them  off  to  start  their  lunch,  while  I went  upstairs  and  washed 
my  hands.  When  I joined  them  again  in  the  dining-room,  I found  Newburn  a 
changed  individual;  and  when  he  was  going  away  he  said  “My  only  object  is 
to  do  all  Canada  can  to  support  Great  Britain  at  this  time  of  trial.” 

July  19,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  Very  pleased  to  get  yours  of  Wednesday,  and 
to  see  that  the  Government  at  last  means  to  look  after  the  claims  of  Disabled 
Officers,  although  they  camiot  yet  decide  how  exactly  they  will  proceed  in  the 
matter.  The  Officer  Class  is  now  very  different  to  what  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
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old  regular  Army.  Now  the  officer  in  many  cases  has  risen  from  the  ranks, 
and  in  most  cases  is  quite  without  means  outside  his  pay.  They  are  also  very 
numerous,  about  90,000  in  France  alone.  So  you  will  thus  see  that  the  suffering 
after  the  war  will  be  ■' 
their  benefit.  You  are 
in  their  claims. 

The  French  did  very  well  in  their  counter-attack  yesterday.  They  are 
attacking  again  to-day  and  my  four  Divisions  in  that  part  are  being  put  into 
the  fight.  With  a little  luck  the  French  should  have  a great  success,  because  the 
only  broad  gauge  railway  bridge  in  enemy’s  hands  over  the  Aisne  is  now  under 
gun-fire  of  the  French  from  near  Soissons. 

I still  expect  to  be  attacked  on  the  Hazebroucke-Ypres  front.  But  we  ought 
to  hold  the  enemy  all  right,  I think. 

There  are  two  Canadian  Ministers  waiting  to  see  me,  so  goodbye  for  to-day. 
Sunday,  July  21.  Strong  westerly  gale  until  the  afternoon.  Cooler. 

I attended  Church  of  Scotland  at  9.30  a.m.  The  Rev.  George  Duncan 
preached  from  the  ist  Chapter  of  Joshua,  which  was  considered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Stead  as  the  most  important  in  the  Bible  because  it  directs  us  to  be  coura- 
geous. **Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous,”  and  you  will  obtain  what 
is  promisedr  ^ 

General  Tamagnini  (Commanding  Portuguese  Corps)  came  Jo  lunch  and 
said  goodbye  on  being  recalled  to  Portugal.  General  Ker  came  with  him.  T.  is 
62  years  of  age  and  has  46  years’  service.  He  has  had  a difficult  time  because 
many  of  his  staff  intrigued.  His  C.  of  S.  had  a private  cypher  with  which  he 
communicated  with  the  Portuguese  War  Minister  at  Lisbon  unknown  to 
General  Tamagnini ! T.  has  always  tried  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  English. 
General  De  Costa  (a  Divisional  General)  has  already  returned  to  Portugal 
broken  down  in  health.  He  seemed  a fine  manly  fellow,  and  was  quite  unlike 
most  Portuguese  Officers. 

General  Henry  Wilson  arrived  from  England  in  time  for  dinner.  Also 
General  Du  Cane  from  General  Foch’s  H.Q.  The  former  told  me  that  the 
War  Office  had  decided  to  retain  battalions  at  900  strong.  It  was  not  known 
what  number  of  Divisions  could  be  kept  up ; he  thought  about  40  more  or  less. 

He  thinks  L.G.  means  to  stop  combing  out”  the  home  industries  very  soon, 
and  will  have  an  election  in  the  autumn. 

I had  a talk  with  Du  Cane  and  Lawrence,  and  explained  my  plans  in  reply 
to  a letter  received  from  Foch.  In  view  of  Rupprecht’s  large  reserves,  I cannot 
attack  on  the  Kemmel  front  unless  the  enemy  first  attacks  and  is  repulsed.  If  his 
reserves  remain  on  my  front,  I will  only  carry  out  local  attacks.  If  they  go,  I am 
preparing  an  operation  in  the  South,  which  I shall  launch  as  soon  as  the  enemy’s 
reserves  are  drawn  off  elsewhere. 

Tuesday,  July  23.  As  we  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  meet  an  attack  by  Rup- 
precht  upon  my  Second  Army,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  attack  won’t  be 
delivered.  So  I am  prepared  to  take  the  offensive  and  have  approved  of  an 
operation  taking  place  on  Rawlinson’s  front,  and  steps  have  been  taken  to 
make  preparations  very  secretly  in  order  to  be  ready,  should  the  battle  now 


^ery  great  indeed  unless  something  is  arranged  soon  for 
doing  splendid  work  in  interesting  yourself  so  intensely 
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being  fought  out  on  the  Marne  cause  the  situation  to  turn  in  our  favour. 
Sunday,  August  4. 1 attended  a Special  Service  of  Thanksgiving  at  9.30  a.m.  in 
the  Square  in  the  “Ecole  Militaire”  in  which  G.H.Q.  Offices  are  established. 

A hoUow  square  was  formed  of  British  Officers  and  clerks  of  G.H.Q.  as  well 
as  of  the  Battalions  finding  the  Guards  (the  Guernsey  Militia),  W.A.A.C.  and 
a large  number  of  French  Officers  and  a few  Americans. 

The  Service  was  carried  out  by  the  Rev.  George  Duncan  (Church  of  Scot- 
land) and  the  Rev.  Bateman  Champain  (Church  of  England).  The  Roman 
Catholic  Priests  were  not  allowed  by  their  regulations  to  take  part  in  the 
ccr^iony,  but  many  R.C.  Officers  attended.  The  attitude  of  the  R.C.  clergy 
over  this  service  should  open  our  eyes  to  what  the  R.C.  religion  in  our  Empire 
really  is.  They  must  be  R.C.  first,  and  English  afterwards,  if  their  Church  _ f 
discipline  permitsT”  ~T~ [cf^  ^>ix  ^ / 

The  Service  was  very  impressive,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  all. 

The  Bishop  of  Kensington  and  Rev.  Bateman  Champain  came  to  dimier.  I 
did  not  allow  the  Bishop  to  take  part  in  our  Thanksgiving  Morning  Service 
because  I wished  our  own  Military  Chaplains  to  conduct  the  service.  The 
Bishop,  however,  gave  an  address  this  afternoon.  I was  not  able  to  go.  I thought 
him  rather  an  ordinary  type  of  man,  and  scarcely  up  to  the  standard  of  in- 
telligence which  ought  to  be  expected  in  a Bishop. 

Wednesday,  August  7.  The  King  arrived  at  12. 1 5 from  Traucourt  Chateau  where 
he  is  staying.* He  came  from  England  last  Monday.  I could  not  meet  him  at 
Calais  on  arrival  because  of  my  Conference  at  Flexicourt  about  to-morrow’s 
attack.  H.M.  looked  well  and  very  cheery.  So  different  to  his  frame  of  mind  on 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  iiM\larch.  He  brought  me  a message  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George.  TheTatter,  the  King  said,  now  talks  about 
“poor  Haig”  and  “the  excessive  length  of  line  wEiich  he  had  to  hold.”  The 
Government  is  determined  to  support  me  as  against  the  French  Government. 

L.G.  wishes  me  to  insist  strongly  on  having  our  front  reduced  before  the 
autumn  comes,  so  that  men  can  be  given  leave  and  troops  be  rested  and  trained. 

The  P.M.  also  wants  two  American  Armies  to  be  formed-one  on  our  right, 
then  further  south  wiU  come  a French  section  covering  Paris,  and  on  its  right  a 
second  American  Army  in  the  Vosges.  From  my  point  of  view,  the  idea  is 
very  excellent,  but  both  the  French  and  the  Americans  will  be  against  us. 
Pershing  wants  to  form  one  large  American  Army,  while,  of  course,  the 
French  desire  to  keep  the  Americans  as  far  away  from  the  British  as  they  can ! 
However,  I expressed  the  belief  that  the  British  front  would  be  much  further 
forw^ard  before  winter  arrived.  And  I explained  in  detail  on  the  map  in  my 
study  our  forthcoming  operations. 
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VICTORY 


The  British  offensive -Its  success -Dispute  with  Persliing- Friction  with  Foch- Con- 
tinued success -Pershing  withdraws  the  Americans -Anger  of  Haig -Warning  from 
C.I.G.S. -Haig’s  indignation -Haig  sees  Milner -Prophecies  early  victory-The  Hinden- 
berg  Line  broken -Weakness  of  American  Staff- Question  of  Armistice -Difficulty  over 
Fourteen  Points -Haig  attends  Cabinet-His  views  on  Armistice-Dispute  with  Focli  over 
Second  Army-Haig  meets  Colonel  House-Misunderstandiag  with  Pershing -Armistice 
Terms -November  ii, 

On  August  8,  Haig  launched  the  highly  successful  offensive  known  as  the  Battle 
^of  Amiens.  There  is  no  need  to  describe  here  the  series  oj  victories  which 
followed.  The  most  deadly  blows  were  dealt  by  the  British  Army  which  was 
indeed  the  only  really  effective  fghting  force  ^n  the  Allied  side;  for  the  Americans, 
though  courageous,  were  still  inexperienced,  and  the  French  were  now  in  an  ejchausted 
and  war-weary  condition.  Foch  prudently  interfered  but  little  with  Haig  s plans. 
Unity  of  command,  however  much  it  may  have  pleased— for  different  reasons— the 
French  and  British  Governments,  had  little  effect  on  the  strategy  of  victory.  This  was 
mainly  conceived  by  Haig  and  carried  out  by  the  British  Army. 

Haig’s  relations  with  Foch,  except  for  a quarrel  at  the  end  of  October  over  the 
British  Second  Army,  became  noticeably  more  cordial.  His  relations  with  Pershing, 
the  American  Commander-in-ChieJ,  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  although  jRaigfms 
understandably  incensed  when  Pershing  insisted  on  withdrawing  fve  American  divi- 
sions  fromjhe  British  commanTat  the  Height  offtheff^e.  ( ^e  PlaryffT  August  t2 
and  2$).  ' L ■ — - ' ' 

On  November  ii  the  Armistice  was  signed  and  the  long  struggle  came  to  an  end. 

Thursday,  August  8.  Glass  steady.  Fine  night  and  morning-a  sHght  mist  in  the 
valley.  An  autumn  feel  in  the  morning  air. 

7 a.m.  Fourth  Army  reported,  “Generally  quiet  night  until  zero,  4.20  a.m. 
We  attacked  from  southern  boundary  (S.  of  Domart  en  Luce)  to  Morlan- 
court  (near  Ancre)  in  conjunction  with  French  on  right.  Attack  apparently 
complete  surprise  and  is  progressing  satisfactorily.” 

Soon  after  12  noon  I motored  to  Flexicourt  with  General  Davidson  and 
saw  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  Some  hard  fighting  was  then  going  on  near  Morlan- 
court  (north  of  the  Somme).  But  Butler,  Commanding  3rd  Corps,  was  fully 
alive  to  the  situation,  and  had  an  adequate  number  of  troops  to  deal  with  the 
situation. 

Everywhere  else  the  situation  had  developed  more  favourably  for  us  than  I, 
optimist  though  I am,  had  dared  even  to  hope ! The  enemy  were  completely 
surprised,  two  reliefs  of  Divisions  were  in  progress,  very  little  resistance  was 
offered,  and  our  troops  got  their  objectives  quickly  with  very  little  loss. 

I told  Rawlinson  to  continue  to  work  on  the  orders  which  I had  already 
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given,  namely,  to  organise  his  left  strongly;  if  opportunity  offers,  to  advance  it  to  line 
Albert-Bray.  With  his  left  strongly  held  he  will  push  his  defensive  front  out  to 
line  Chaulnes-Roye.  Reconnaissances  to  be  pushed  forward  to  the  Somme 
river,  while  his  main  effort  is  directed  S.E.  on  Roye  to  help  the  French.  The 
Cavalry  should  work  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  Infantry,  and  move  on  Chaulnes 
Roye  as  soon  as  possible. 

I returned  to  my  train  for  lunch,  and  about  4 p.m.  I called  at  H.Q.  First 
French  Army  at  Conty.  Debeney  was  much  distressed  and  almost  in  tears 
because  three  battalions  of  his  Colonial  Infantry  had  bolted  before  a German 
machine  g"un.  I told  Debeney  that  the  British  advance  would  automatically 
cle^  his  trorif.  Meantime,  to  do  his  utmost  to  join  hands  with  the  British  at 
Roye;  his  Cavalry  should  be  sent  forward  as  soon  as  possible  to  co-operate  on 
the  right  of  the  British  who  had  already  pierced  the  German  line  of  defence. 
Monday,  August  12.  At  1.45  General  Pershing  (C.  in  C.  American  Army)  came 
to  see  me.  He  stated  that  he  might  have  to  withdraw  the  five  American  Divi- 
sions which  are  training  with  British  Divisions.  I pointed  out  to  him  that  I had 
done  everything  to  equip  and  help  these  units  of  the  American  Army,  and  to 
provide  them  with  horses.  So  far,  I have  had  no  help  from  these  troops  (except 
the  three  Battalions  which  were  us^  in'the  battle  near  Chapilly  in  error). 
If  he  now  withdraws  the  five  American  Divisions,  he  must  expect  some 
criticism  of  his  action  not  only  from  the  British  troops  in  the  field  but  also 
from  the  British  Government. 

All  I wanted  to  know  was  definitely  whether  I could  prepare  to  use  the 
American  troops  for  an  attack  (along  with  the  British)  at  the  end  of  September 
against  Kemmel.  Now  I know  I cannot  do  so. 

Pershing  said  he  would  not  withdraw  his  Divisions  as  long  as  the  present 
battle  was  in  progress.  When  he  was  going  he  thanked  me  for  being  quite  out- 
spoken to  him.“  At  any  rate, I always  know  when  I am  dealing  with  you  what  your 
opinion  is  on  the  question  at  issue.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  French.” 
Wednesday,  August  14.  I visited  Foch  at  Sarcus  at  3 p.m.  General  Lawrence 
accompanied  me,  and  Generals  Weygand  and  Du  Cane  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Foch  had  pressed  me  to  attack  the  positions  held  by  the  enemy  on  the  front 
Chaulnes-Roye.  I declined  to  do  so  because  they  could  only  be  taken  after 
heavy  casualties  in  men  and  tanks.  I had  ordered  the  French  First  and  British 
Fourth  Armies  to  postpone  their  attacks,  but  to  keep  up  pressure  on  that  front 
so  as  to  make  the  enemy  expect  an  attack  on  this  front,  while  I transferred  my 
Reserves  to  my  Third  Army  (Byng),  and  also  prepared  to  attack  with  the 
First  Army  (Horne)  on  the  front  Monchy-le-Preux-Miraumont.  F.  now 
wanted  to  know  what  orders  I had  issued  for  attack:  when  I proposed  to 
attack.  Where,  and  with  what  troops? 

I told  Foch  of  my  instructions  to  Byng  and  Horne;  and  that  Rawlinson 
would  also  co-operate  with  his  left  between  the  Somme  and  Ancre  when  my 
Third  Army  had  advanced,  and  when  by  reason  of  this  some  of  the  hostile 
pressure  (which  was  still  strong  on  that  sector)  had  lessened. 

I spoke  to  Foch  quite  straightly  and  let  him  understand  that  I was  responsible 
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to  my  Government  and  fellow  citizens  for  the  handling  of  the  British  forces.  F.’s  atti- 
tude at  once  changed  and  he  said  all  he  wanted  was  early  information  of  my 
intentions  so  that  he  might  co-ordinate  the  operations  of  the  other  Armies,  and 
that  he  now  thought  I was  quite  correct  in  my  decision  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  prepared  position.  But  notwithstanding  what  he  now  said,  Foch  and  all 
his  Staff  had  been  most  insistent  for  the  last  five  days  that  I should  press  on 
along  the  South  bank  and  captur?  the  Somme  bridges  above  Peronne,  re- 
gardless of  German  opposition,  and  British  losses. 

Wednesday,  August  21.  Third  Army  attacked  at  4.55  a.m.  on  the  front  Beau- 
court-sur-Ancre  (inclusive)  to  Moyenneville  (inclusive).  Prisoners  report  that 
our  attack  came  as  a “complete  surprise.” 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Minister  of  Munitions)  came  to  see  me  about  noon 
and  stayed  to  lunch.  He  is  most  anxious  to  help  us  in  every  way,  and  is  hurrying 
up  the  supply  of  10  calibre-head”  shells,  gas.  Tanks,  etc.  His  schemes  are  all 
timed  for  completion  in  next  June !”  I told  him  we  ought  to  do  our  utmost  to 
get  a decision  this  autumn.  We  are  engaged  in  a “wearing  out  battle.”  and  are 
outlasting  and  beating  the  enemy.  If  we  allow  the  enemy  a period  of  quiet,  he 
will  recover,  and  the  wearing  out  process  must  be  recommenced.  In  reply  I 
was  told  that  the  General  Staff  in  London  calculate  that  the  decisive  period  of 
the  war  cannot  arrive  until^ext  July.  U ^ ^ ^ ) 

About  10.30  p.m.  C.G.STreported  that  Byhg  had  decided  not  to  continue 
' the  operation  against  Achiet  le  Grand  to-morrow  morning.  Troops  had 
suffered  much  from  the  heat,  and  were  in  disorder.  Guns,  too,  had  to  be  ad- 
vanced. I expressed  the  wish  that  the  attack  should  be  resumed  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  The  enemy’s  troops  must  be  suffering  more  than  ours, 
because  we  are  elated  by  success,  while  the  enemy  is  feeling  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  him,  viz.,  DEFEAT. 

Thursday,  August  22.  Very  warm  morning  and  day.  No  fog.  Glass  falling. 

The  Third  Army  is  halting  to-day.  I cannot  think  this  is  necessary.  I accord- 
ingly  issued  an  Older  directing  the  offensive  to  he  resumed  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible. 


To-night  I issued  a Note  to  Army  Commanders  asking  them  to  bring  to  the 
nofice  of  all  subordinate  leaders  the  changed  conditions  under  which  opera- 
tions are  now  being  carried  out.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  advance  step  by 
step  in  regular  lines  as  in  1916-17  battles.  All  Units  must  go  straight  for  dieir 
objectives,  while  Reserves  should  be  pushed  in  where  we  are  gaining  ground.” 

I got  back  to  the  train  just  before  dimier. 

A very  hot  day  indeed. 

Saturday,  August  24.  Brig.-General  Charteris  came  to  see  me.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  Baghdad  in  a position  with  less  pay  than  he  had  on  leaving  India  in 
191 1 with  me.  I told  him  to  state  the  facts  in  a letter  to  me,  and  I will  forward  it 
with  my  remarks  to  the  War  Office.  He  seems  almost  a sort  of  Dreyfus  in  the 
eyes  of  our  War  Office  authorities. 

I received  news  of  George  Black’s^  death  yesterday.  No  details,  only  that  he 
A.D.C.’s— a^young^^officer  in  17th  Lancers,  of  whom  Haig  was  very 
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was  badly  wounded  with  his  tank  and  died  in  the  Casualty  Clearing  Hospital 
at  Daours  (at  the  junction  of  the  Ancre  with  Somme).  He  was  with  me  from 
April,  1915,  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  charge  of  the  17th  Lancers 
Troop  (my  mounted  escort).  He  insisted  on  going  to  the  Tank  Corps  as  “he 
wanted  to  fight.”  He  is  a great  loss  to  me  and  all  of  us.  Always  so  cheerful  and 
happy  even  when  things  looked  darkest.  , 

) Sunday,  August  25.  The  last  American  Division  started  to  entrain  to-day.  What 
will  History  say  regarding  this  action  of  the  Americans  leaving  the  British 
zone  of  operations  when  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war  is  at  its  height,  and  the 
decision  is  still  in  doubt ! 

Monday,  Au^st  26. To-day  has  been  a most  succggsful  one.  The  capture  of 
Monchy  le  Preux  at  the  cost  of  1,500  casualties  was  quite  extraordinary.  The 
enemy  knew  the  value  of  this  position  in  his  system  of  defences  and  so  devoted 
much  labour  to  strengthening  it  since  he  retook  it  from  us. 

Tuesday,  August  2q.  Sir  J.  Du  Cane  who  stayed  last  night  left  for  Foch’s  H.Q. 
at  10  a.m.  I took  the  opportunity  of  sending  Foch  a letter.  I urged  him  to  put 
the  Americans  into  the  battle  at  once  in  order  to  enable  an  important  advance 
to  be  made  without  delay,  concentrically,  viz.,  against  Cambrai,  against  St. 
Quentin,  and  against  Mezieres  from  the  South.  I also  wrote  to  General 
Pershing  who  had  thanked  me  for  despatching  the  American  Divisions  to  him 
so  promptly,  and  said  that  I hoped  events  would  justify  his  decision  to  with- 
draw such  a large  force  of  American  Divisions  (over  150,000  men)  from  me  \ 
at  the  height  of  the  battle.  For  the  present,  I am  convinced  that  if  they  had  * 
taken  a part  in  this  battle,  they  would,  owing  to  the  present  tired  and  de-  i 
moralised  state  of  the  Germans  on  this  front,  have  enabled  the  Allies  to  obtain 
immediate  and  decisive  results. 

Thursday,  August  29.  We  discussed  the  whole  situation.  Foch  was  very  pleased 
with  what  the  British  Army  had  done.  As  regards  our  future  plans,  he  is  “in 
full  agreement  with  me.”  I noted,  however,  that  since  he  received  my  letter,  he 
has  decided  to  put  in  the  American  attack  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse 
towards  Mezieres  instead  of  against  the  St.  Mihiel  Salient  which  was  his  original 
plan.  Pershing  is  still  preparing  for  the  latter  operation.  F.  will  tell  him  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  change.  Mangin  with  the  French  Tenth  Army  beganian 
attack  yesterday  eastwards  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Aisne  N.  of  Soissons  with  the 
object  of  getting  the  Craonne  position,  and  of  opening  the  road  to  Laon.  This 
fits  in  well  with  my  operations,  and  with  the  new  plan  for  the  American  Army 
under  Pershing.  The  French  attack  did  not  progress  to-day.  Very  few  French 
Divisions  are  said  to  be  m good  heart  now,  but  most  are  “war  weary.” 

The  following  telegram  from  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  reached  me  this  morning. 

It  is  marked  “H.W.  Personal”  and  was  sent  off  yesterday.  “Just  a word  of 
caution  in  regard  to  incurring  heavy  losses  in  attacks  on  Hindenburg  Line  as 
opposed  to  losses  when  driving  the  enemy  back  to  that  line.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  you  have  incurred  such  losses,  but  I know  the  War  Cabinet  would 
become  anxious  if  we  received  heavy  punishment  in  attacking  the  Hinden- 
burg Line,  without  success.”  Signed  “Wilson.” 

It  is  impossible  for  a C.I.G.S.  to  send  a telegram  of  this  nature  to  a C.  in  C. 
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in  the  Field  as  a “personal”  one.  The  Cabinet  are  ready  to  meddle  and  interfere 
in  my  plans  in  an  underhand- way,  but  do  not  dare  openly  to  say  that  they 
mean  to  take  the  responsibility  for  any  failure  though  ready  to  take  credit  for 
every  success ! The  object  of  this  telegram  is,  no  doubt,  to  save  the  Prime 
Minister  (Lloyd  George)  in  case  of  any  failure.^  So  I read  it  to  mean  that  I can 
attack  the  Hindenburg  Line  if  I think  it  right  to  do  so.  The  C.I.G.S.  and  the 
Cabinet  already  know  that  my  arrangements  are  being  made  to  that  end.  If  my 
attack  is  successful,  I will  remain  on  as  C.  in  C.  If  we  fail,  or  our  losses  are 
excessive,  I can  hope  for  no  mercy ! I wrote  to  Henry  Wilson  in  reply.  What  a 
wretched  lot  of  weaklings  we  have  in  high  places  at  the  present  time ! 

Tuesday,  September  3 . 1 received  a letter  from  General  H.  Wilson  in  explanation 
of  a so-called  “personal”  wire  which  he  sent  me  three  days  ago,  stating  that  the 
Cabinet  were  anxious  that  I should  not  sacrifice  many  men  in  attacking  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  “Police  strike  and  other  cognate  matters  make  Cabinet 
sensitive  to  heavy  losses,  especially  if  they  are  incurred  against  old  lines  of 
fortification.”  How  ignorant  our  present  Statesmen  are  of  the  principles  of 
war.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  less  costly  in  lives  to  keep  on  pressing  the  enemy 
after  several  victorious  battles  than  to  give  him  time  to  recover  and  organise 
a fresh  line  of  defence.  The  latter  must  then  be  attacked  in  the  face  of  hostile 
artillery  and  niachine  guns,  all  carefully  sited. 

Tuesday,  'Septemb'eTl^  I motored  to  London  with  Doris,  and  had  an  inter- 
view at  nie"WarO®ce  with  Lord  Milner  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  at  10.30  a.m. 
General  J^awrence,  my  C.G.S.  was  present. 

I had  specially  asked  for  this  interview,  and  I stated  that  the  object  of  my  visit 
was  to  explain  how  greatly  the  situation  in  the  field  had  changed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Allies.  I considered  it  to  be  of  first  importance  that  the  Cabmet 
should  realise  how  all  our  plans  and  methods  are  at  once  affected  by  this  change. 

Within  the  last  four  weeks  we  had  captured  77,000  prisoners  and  nearly 
800  guns ! There  has*7ieverFeensuch  a victory  in  the  annals  ot  ffritain,  and  its 
effects  are  not  yet  apparent.  The  German  prisoners  now  taken  will  no^obey 
their  officers  or  N.C.O.s.  The  same  story  of  indiscipline  is  told~rne  oTThe 
prisoners  from  our  hospitals.  The  discipline  of  the  German  Army  is  quickly 
going,  and  the  German  Officer  is  no  longer  what  he  was.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  From  these  and  other  facts  I draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
enemy’s  troops  will  not  await  our  attacks  in  even  the  strongest  positions. 

Briefly,  in  my  opinion,  the  character  of  the  war  has  changed.  What  is 
wanted  now  at  once  is  to  provide  the  means  to  exploit  our  recent  great 
successes  to  the  full.  Reserves  in  England  should  be  regarded  as  Reserves  for 
the  French  front,  and  all  yeomanry,  cyclists^  and  other  troops  now  kept  for 
civil  defence  should  be  sent  to  France  at  once. . 

If  we  act  with  energy  now,  a decision  can  be  obtained  in  the  very  near  future. 

As  regards  next  year,  aim  at  having  all  our  units  full  up  by  April  ist.  To  con- 
sider that  July  1st  is  “time  enough”  is  thoroughly  unsound.  AU  reserves  of 

^Lloyd  George  in  his  War  Memoirs  denies  any  knowledge  of,  or  responsibility  for, 
Wilson’s  telegram. 

““Haig  had  crossed  to  England  the  day  before. 
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ammunition,  aeroplanes,  etc.,  should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  present 
situation.  These  reserves  may  well  be  reduced  in  order  to  set  free  men  for  the 
Army;  men  already  marked  for  the  Navy  should  for  the  next  six  months  be 
sent  to  the  Army.  It  is  all  important  to  provide  the  Army  with  Infantry  drafts 
and  mobile  troops  to  exploit  success. 

Lord  Milner  fully  agreed  and  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  help.  He  also  spoke 
to  me  about  my  recent  Despatch  (July  20th).  He  (M.)  had  read  it,  and  was 
willing  to  publish  it  as  it  was.  But  the  P.M.  (Lloyd  George)  took  exception  to 
certain  phrases.  These  Milner  had  marked  and  suggested  omitting  a few  words  in 
certain  paras.  Their  omission  did  not  affect  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  Despatch. 
I read  the  proposed  modification,  and  agreed  to  what  Milner  suggested. 
Lawrence,  who  was  present,  also  read  the  alterations  proposed  and  concurred. 

I then  visited  the  Q.M.G.  (Cowans).  The  P.M.  had  tried  to  put  in  a civilian 
as  Adjt.  General,  but  Milner  had  defeated  him. 

'TAbout  7 p.m.  General  Seely  (now  in  Munitions  Department)  came  to  see 
me.  I told  him  we  ought  to  aim  at  finishing  the  war  now  and  not  to  delay  the 
provision  of  Tanks  until  experiments  showed  we  had  a perfect  design.  I felt  it 
was  a waste  of  time  talking  to  S. 

Wednesday,  September  18.  Fourth  Army  (9th  Australian  and  3rd  Corps)  and 
5 th  Corps  of  Third  Army  attacked  at  5.20  a.m.  on  front  from  Boise  d’Holnon 
on  south  to  Gouzeaucourt  on  north.  Attack  was  most  successful. 

Our  front  of  attack  was  about  18  miles  in  length.  We  met  and  defeated  13 
enemy  Divisions  in  front  line  together  with  three  more  Divisions  brought 
up  from  Reserve- total  16  Divisions.  The  6th  Division  from  Thourout  in 
Flanders  was  identified  in  the  battle.  It  was  the  only  remaining;  enemy  Divi- 
sion in  Reserve  North  of  the  Lys. 

1[  hursday,  September  19.  All  reports  indicate  that  yesterday’s  battle  was  a great 
success.  Enemy  did  his  utmost  to  hold  on  to  his  positions,  but  was  defeated  and 
driven  back.  Our  troops  are  now  within  about  6,000  yards  of  the  front  line  of 
the  Hindenburg  main  system  west  of  Bellicourt. 

Three  Officers  of  the  South  African  Defence  Force,  who  are  spending  a few 
months  with  the  Army  to  learn  our  administrative  system,  came  to  dimier. 
Their  names  are: 

Major  W.  Nussey. 

„ C.  Brink. 

„ W.  Klerck. 

I found  them  most  pleasant  and  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  British  Army  and 
our  people.  General  Botha  had  sent  them  to  England.  When  they  arrived,  they 
were  very  anti-British ! Brink,  however,  very  frankly  told  me  how  his  feelings 
and  those  of  all  Colonials  had  changed  as  the  result  of  their  visit  to  England  in 
consequence  of  the  kindness  they  had  received  and  the  life  with  our  Army. 
The  war  has  broken  down  the  feelings  of  prejudice  which  existed  between 
Colonials  and  Englishmen  in  the  old  Country.  This  is  all  most  satisfactory. 
Friday,  September  20.  The  whole  morning  was  taken  up  seeing  numerous 
Officers  of  all  kinds  and  nationalities. 

Situation  unchanged  on  our  front. 
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General  Rosada,  the  new  Portuguese  Commander,  came  to  see  me  about 
noon  and  stayed  to  lunch.  He  is  a small  active  little  man  and  much  more  a man 
of  the  world  than  his  predecessor  (Tamagnini).  He  spoke  most  frankly  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  two  Portuguese  Divisions,  and  of  what  had  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove them.  I urged  him  to  get  Battalions  into  the  line  alongside  of  British 
units  as  soon  as  possible.  This  he  promised  to  do.  He  had  two  requests  to  make : 

1.  To  send  4,000  Portuguese  e'^ry  month  on  leave  to  Portugal. 

2.  To  get  London  to  write  a letter  to  Lisbon  stating  that  there  is  only  one 
scheme  of  reorganisation,  viz.,  the  one  put  forward  from  G.H.Q.  It 
seems  the  W.O.  had  written  suggesting  keeping  the  Portuguese  in  a 
quiet  sector,  which,  with  other  expressions,  had  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 


Portuguese. 

I proSiiseHToRo  what  I could  in  these  matters  to  help  liim.  Rosada  spoke 
most  humbly  of  liis  very  small  Command,  and  was  averse  to  giving  me  any 
trouble  about  them.  That  is  so  very  different  to  the  conceited  wretches  of 
Portuguese  Officers  who  arrived  with  their  first  Contingent.  I have  every 
confidence  that  things  will  improve  now  under  Rosada. 

Friday,  September  27.  First  Army  attacked  at  5.20  a.m.  to-day.  General  Hoinq 
arranged  for  demonstrations  by  his  22nd  and  8th  Corps  who  attacked  Fresnes- 
Rouvroy  line  from  R.  Scarpe  to  midway  between  Gavrelle  and  Oppy.  Lens 
was  bombarded  and  the  8th  and  20th  Divisions  took  Arleux  and  the  German 
front  system  2,000  yards  North  of  Arleux,  to  a depth  of  500  yards.  This  greatly 
misled  the  enemy,  because  his  artillery  fire  was  all  concentrated  on  the  Canal 
crossings  astride  the  Arras-Cambrai  road,  whereas  our  advance  was  made  on 
the  south  of  that. 

Saturday,  September  28.  Second  Army  attacked  this  morning  in  conjunction 
with  theBelgiansTrirthe  Ypres  area.  The  Allied  line  has  been  advanced  be- 
tween two  t^ive  imTes  on  a tront  of  20  miles.  The  object  of  the  day’s  opera- 
tion is  to  get  the  Clercken-Passchendaele  Ridge  as  a base  for  further  operations. 

Reports  from  the  Cambrai  sector  of  my  front  are  also  most  satisfactory. 
The  enemy  seems  to  be  faffing  back  without  offering  much  resistance  to  the 
East  of  the  Scheldt.  Over  ij  ,000  prisoners  have  been  taken  since  yesterday. 

I visited  H.  Qrs.  Third  Army  bdlore  lunch  and  had  at^  with  Byng.lfe  is 
very  pleased  at  the  progress  which  his  troops  have  made  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Now  his  6th  Corps  have  been  able  to  advance  well  and  he  has  directed 
Harper  to  cross  at  Creve-Coeur  and  get  the  rising  ground  N.E.  of  the  Canal 
to-night  if  possible.  He  now  thinks  that  the  enemy  on  his  front  shows  signs  of 
cracking. 


I went  on  to  American  2nd  Corps  H.  Qrs.  which  are  close  to  the  Australian 
H.  Qrs.,  as  the  latter  are  nursing  the  two  American  Divisions.  I saw  General 
Read.  He  is  a good,  honest  fellow,  but  all  this  class  of  warfare  is  quite  new  to 
him,  and  he  was  genuinely  very  anxious.  I did  my  best  to  cheer  him  up,  and 
told  him  that  the  reality  was  much  simpler  than  his  imagination  pictured  it  to 
his  mind. 

I next  visited  H.  Qrs.  of  5th  Tank  Brigade  at  Bois  de  Busse  and  saw  Brig.- 
General  Courage.  Then  I walked  on  to  H.  Qrs.  27th  and  30th  American 
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Divisions.  The  Generals  had  gone  on  to  their  battle  stations,  so  I only  saw  some 
of  the  Staff,  and  an  Australian  Officer  who  is  looking  after  the  supply  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  American  Divisions.  No  easy  job!  He  told  me  all  are  very 
ignorant  but  most  keen  and  quick,  and  never  have  to  be  told  a thing  twice.  The 
Americans  are  very  ignorarnoT'^r  requimments  and  insisF  on  each  man 

carrying  five  bombs  1 1 said  half  a bomb  per  man  was  now  our  average  in  the 
attack. 

I sent  a wire  of  congratulations  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  the  result  of 
the  operations  to-day  in  Flanders  under  his  supreme  command. 

Tuesday,  October  i.  I motored  with  C.G.S.  to  H.Qrs.  Third  Army  (near  Ba- 
paume)  and  had  a talk  with  Generals  Byng  and  Rawlinson.  Both  consider  that 
the  enemy  has  suffered  very  much,  and  that  it  is  merely  a question  of  our  con- 
tinuing our  pressure  to  ensure  his  completely  breaking.  They  agreed  that  no 
further  orders  from  me  were  necessary,  and  both  would  be  able  to  carry  on 
without  difficulty.  The  French  on  Rawlinson’s  right  seem  to  be  still  hanging 
back,  so  Lawrence  telephoned  to  Foch’s  H.  Qrs.  to  ask  him  to  urge  Debeney  to 
action. 

1 W^e  have  adopted  the  24  hour  clock  system  since  October  ist.  This  is  a great 
Convenience.  I advocated  it  when  producing  Field  Service  Regulations  at  the 
i War  Office.  But  my  proposal  was  turned  down. 

Reports  from  Americans  (west  of  the  Meuse)  and  Belgian  H.Qrs.  state  that 
their  roads  and  communications  are  so  blocked  that  the  offensive  has  had  to 
stop  and  cannot  be  recommenced  for  four  or  five  days.  W^hat  very  valuable 
days  are  being  lost ! All  this  is  the  result  of  inexperience  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  Belgian  and  American  Staffs  of  the  needs  of  a modern  attackino; 
force.  ^ 

Thursday,  October  3 (G.H.Q.).  Haig  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  My  dear  Mr. 
Churchill,  Very  many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of  October  ist,  and  for  your 
friendly  remarks  on  the  doings  of  our  splendid  Army.  I am  more  than  grateful 
for  the  kindly  sympathy  which  you  extended  to  me  during  the  anxious  time 
we  passed  through  in  the  Spring,  and  for  the  immense  vigour  with  which  you 
set  about  providing  us  with  munitions  of  war.  I have  read  the  memorandum 
you  enclose  with  great  interest,  and  I hope  everytliing  will  be  done  to  maintain 
this  Army  at  full  strength  in  order  to  beat  the  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  keep  on  pressing  the  enemy  at  every 
possible  point,  because  if  we  allow  him  any  breathing  time  at  all,  he  will  be  able 
to  reorganise  his  forces,  to  construct  new  defences,  and  make  new  plans,  and 
much  of  the  work  of  “wearing  him  out”  will  have  to  be  started  afresh,  yours 
very  truly,  D.  Haig. 

Saturday,  October  5.  Brig.-General  Charlie  Grant  arrived  from  Foch’s  H.Qrs. 
and  stayed  the  night.  He  states  that  F.’s  Staff  are  terribly  disappointed  with  the 
results  of  the  American  attacks  on  the  west  of  the  Meuse.  The  enemy  is  in  no 
strength  in  their  front,  but  the  Americans  cannot  advance  because  their  supply 
arrangements  have  broken  down.  The  Divisions  in  the  front  line  are  really 
starving,  and  have  had  to  be  relieved  in  order  to  be  brought  where  the  food  is ! 
There  are  many  fine  Divisions  available  for  action,  and  these  cannot  be  used 
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owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  American  H.Qrs.,  and  Army  Staffs.  General 
Weygand  (Foch’s  C.  of  S.)  spent  five  hours  with  Pershing  recently  explaining 
the  situation,  but  P.  won’t  allow  any  of  his  Divisions  to  be  transferred  to 
another  sector,  where  their  presence  would  at  once  produce  decisive  results. 
Sunday,  October  6.  I left  by  motor  about  9 a.m.  with  General  Davidson  and 
Heseltine*,  and  met  Marshal  Foch  at  Mouchy  le  Chatel  at  noon.  He  had  a Paris 
morning  paper  opened  out  on  the  table  in  front  of  him  in  which  in  large  type 
was  printed  a note  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  asking  for  an  armistice 
at  once,  and  stating  their  readiness  to  discuss  conditions  of  g^eace  on  the  basis  of 
President  Wilson’s  14  points.  ^^Here  {said  Foch)  you  have  the  immediate  result  of 
the  British  piercing  the  Hindenhurg  Line . The  enemy  has  asked for  an  armistice.  His 
opinion  is  that  the  enemy  should  be  told  to  retire  to  the  RJiine  as  a guarantee 
of  good  faith,  before  any  negotiations  are  begun. 

I explained  to  Foch  the  position  on  the  British  front  and  said  that  if  we  get 
sufficient  artillery  and  ammunition  forward  we  proposed  to  attack  to-morrow 
morning  on  the  front  from  Cambrai  to  the  right  of  our  Fourth  Army.  If  am- 
munition cannot  be  got  up  in  sufficient  quantities,  then  the  attack  will  not  take 
place  till  Tuesday  morning.  Foch  said  he  was  very  pleased  with  all  we  had 
done,  and  was  in  complete  agreement  with  what  I proposed  to  do  now.  He 
then  explained  the  situation  on  the  other  battle  fronts. 

He  was  very  disappointed  with  the  American  attack  west  of  the  Meuse. 
Many  of  their  Divisions  had  been  several  days  without  food.  Some  had  rmi 
off  to  get  something  to  eat.  He  had  proposed  to  Pershing  to  transfer  some  of 
his  Divisions  elsewhere,  but  P.  was  obstinate  aml^iec^ed,  saying  that  he 
would  win  through  if  left  al^e.  I told  F.~tliat  with  three  fresh  American  Divi- 
sions it  would  be  possible  to  reach  Valenciennes  in  48  hours.  F.  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  any  troops  from  Pershing  at  this  moment. 

Thursday,  October  10.  After  lunch,  Foch  gave  me  a paper  which  he  had  handed 
to  the  Allied  Conference  in  Paris  on  the  subject  of  an  Arinistice.  He  said  that 
his  opinion  had  not  been  asked,  but  he  had  nevertheless  given  his  Prime 
Minister  his  paper.  He  had  now  heard  that  the  Conference  agreed  with  what 
he  had  written  and  were  very  pleased  to  have  his  paper.  His  main  points  were ; 

1.  Evacuation  of  Belgium,  France  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

2.  Hand  over  to  the  Allies  to  administer  all  the  country  up  to  the  RJiine 
with  three  bridgeheads  on  the  river.  The  size  of  each  of  the  latter  to  be 
30  kilos,  from  the  crossing  drawn  in  a semi-circle. 

3.  Germans  to  leave  all  material  behind,  huts,  supplies,  etc.,  etc.,  railway 
trains,  railways  in  order. 

4.  Enemy  to  clear  out  in  15  days  from  signing  of  agreement. 

I remarked  that  the  only  difference  between  his  (Foch’s)  conditions  and  a 
“general  unconditional  surrender”  is  that  the  German  Army  is  allowed  to 
march  back  with  its  rifles,  and  officers  with  their  swords.  He  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  the  enemy  is  so  desirous  of  peace  that  he  will  agree  to  any  terms  of 
this  nature  which  we  impose.  F.  and  I then  took  a walk  in  the  grounds,  and  I 
left  soon  after  3 p.m. 

After  dinner,  I handed  over  Foch’s  “directive”  to  Lawrence.  He  seemed  in  a 
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pessimistic  mood  and  foresaw  many  dangers  ahead.  He  said  **the  British  Army 
is^omg  all  the  fighting,  the  French  wiU  do  npthing,  and  the  American  Army 

44^^£l^capablc  oFdoing  anytSng”  and  so  on.  If  the  enemy  were  to  counter- 
attaoc  us,  we  sliould  tina  oursel^s  in  a dijjicult  position ! I assured  him  that  the 
enemy  has  not  the  means,  nor  has  the  German  High  Command  the  will  power,  to 
launch  an  attack  strong  enough  to  affect  even  our  front  line  troops.  We  have 
got  the  enemy  down,  in  fact,  he  is  a beaten  Army,  and  my  plan  is  to  go  on 
hitting  him  as  hard  as  we  possibly  can,  till  he  begs  for  mercy.  Lawrence  has  a 
cold,  and  so  is  looking  at  things  in  a gloomy  way  to-night.  I think  the  situation 
is  higlily  satisfactory  for  us,  and  the  results  of  our  victories  will  be  very  far- 
reaching.  It  may  take  a few  days  for  the  results  to  begin  to  show.  The  enemy  is 
now  in  such  a state  that  we  can  run  all  kinds  of  risks  without  any  chance  of  the 
enemy  hitting  back  in  any  force. 

October  ii,  Haig  to  Lady  Haig.  I enclose  a copy  of  a number  of  telegrams 
which  I have  received  congratulating  the  Army  on  the  recent  successes.  The 
Prime  Minister  s shows  the  least  understanding  of  the  great  efforts  made  by 
the  whole  of  the  British  Army.  He  speaks  of  the  “success”  of  the  last  ''two  days.” 
In  the  papers  I see  some  friend  of  his  has  altered  the  word  to  "few  days.”  Then, 
as  the  message  originally  reached  me,  no  mention  at  all  was  made  of  Horne 
and  the  First  Army,  when  the  Canadian  Corps  actually  were  in  Cambrai,  and 
have  had  such  hard  fighting  for  Monchy  Preux,  the  Drocourt-Queant  line,  etc. 

Foch  told  me  yesterday  how,  at  a Conference  in  Paris  two  days  before,  at 
which  all  the  Prime  Ministers  were  present,  he  told  them  of  the  great  successes 
gained  by  the  British,  and  said  that  a message  of  congratulation  should  be  sent 
to  me.  M.  Clemenceau  at  once  said  Of  course  the  French  Government  will 
wire  to  me,”  ditto  was  said  by  Orlando  for  Italy,  and  so  on.  “No,”  said  Foch, 
that  would  never  do  because  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Allies  were  not 
always  in  session  and  if  he  wanted  sometime  to  congratulate  the  French 
Armies,  they  would  feel  aggrieved  if  the  message  only  came  from  their  own 
Government.  So  he  said,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone  must  congratulate  the 
British  Commander-in-Chief.  L.G.  agreed  at  once,  and  drafted  this  clumsy 
wire  of  which  I enclose  a copy. 

October  13  {General  Headquarters,  British  Armies  in  France).  Haig  to  Sir  Henry 
Wilson.  My  dear  Henry,  Re  this  question  of  an  armistice  asked  for  by  the 
enemy,  kindly  let  me  know  how  far  Foch,  as  Generalissimo,  has  power  to 
involve  the  British  Army.  If  I do  not  concur  in  such  terms  as  he  may  wish 
to  impose,  what  am  I to  do?  The  question  may  not  arise,  but  it  is  desirable 
that  I should  blow  what  the  British  Government  wish  me  to  do  vours 
D.Haig.  ’ ^ 

Telegram  of  October  13  th,  Sir  Henry  Wilson  to  Haig.  You  may  be  puzzled 
by  all  the  reports  now  in  circulation  so  I want  to  let  you  know  how  matters 
stand.  President  ^X^ilson  s 14  points  are  in  no  sense  the  definition  of  an  armistice, 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  in  Paris  last  week  made  this  quite  clear  to  him,  and  he 
agreed  that  when  it  comes  to  discussing  a question  of  armistice,  the  terms  must 
be  laid  down  by  the  Allied  Naval  and  A4ihtary  Representatives.  This  point  has 
not  yet  been  reached,  and  until  it  has  and  until  the  terms  of  an  armistice  have 
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been  laid  down  by  the  Allies  and  agreed  to  by  the  enemy,  the  operations  now 
going  on  should  be  continued  with  all  the  vigour  you  consider  safe  and 
possible. 

The  question  of  peace  terms  is,  of  course,  another  and  separate  matter, 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  Prime  Ministers  if  and  after  an  armistice  is 
agreed  to.  A certahi  amount  of  complication  and  difficulty  exists  at  this 
moment  because  we  do  not  agree  to  several  of  President  Wilson  s 14  points, 
and  because,  owing  to  the  irregular  way  in  which  he  is  conducting  conversa- 
tions with  the  enemy,  there  is  a real  danger  of  the  Germans  claiming  that  the  14 
points  are  the  definition  of  an  armistice.  This  danger  has  been  pointed  out  to- 
day and  our  Press  is  being  warned  to-night  not  to  throw  their  caps  up  pre- 
maturely but  to  define  the  situation  on  the  lines  I have  just  indicated.  I saw  in 
the  newspapers  that  you  had  already  issued  a sort  of  warning  of  this  description 
to  the  troops  and  this  has  made  me  all  the  more  anxious  to  let  you  know  how 
matters  really  stand  at  the  present  moment. 

I have  told  the  Prime  Minister  and  Milner  that  I would  wire  to  you  in  the 
above  sense.  I hope  I have  made  our  present  position  quite  clear.  Let  me  know 
if  I can  tell  you  anything  more  that  Vv^ould  be  useful. 

Telegram  of  October  141/1,  Sir  Henry  Wilson  to  Haig.  I have  just  received  your 
letter  of  yesterday.  I think  my  telegram  of  last  night  anticipated  and  answered 
your  question.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Foch  camiot  have  power  to  dictate  terms 
of  an  armistice  as  such  terms  must  include  Austria  and  other  theatres  as  well  as 
the  naval  situation. 

Thursday,  October  17.  Mr.  Dawson  (Editor  of  The  Times)  arrived  for  dinner 
and  stayed  the  night.  After  dinner,  the  C.G.S.,  Davidson  and  I,  had  a discussion 
with  him  and  called  his  attention  to  the  very  small  support  given  by  the  EngUsh 
Press  to  the  British  Army.  Papers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  cracking  up 
the  French,  and  running  down  the  British  miHtary  methods  and  Generals ! 
Even  now,  few  seemed  to  realise  the  tremendous  success  won  by  the  British 
Army.  D.  assured  us  that  he  is  most  anxious  to  help  in  every  way.  Before  going 
to  bed  I had  a talk  with  Lawrence  over  the  nature  of  an  armistice.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  it  should  not  be  too  exacting  because  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  to  end  the  war  this  year.  L.  is  to  give  me  a note  to-morrow  morning 
embodying  his  views. 

Saturday,  October  19.  I visited  the  War  Office  soon  after  10  a.m.  and  saw 
Wilson.  He  gave  me  his  views  on  conditions  of  armistice.  He  considers  that 
“The  Germans  should  be  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  retire  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine.” 

I gave  my  opinion  that  our  attack  on  the  17th  inst.  met  with  considerable 
opposition,  and  that  the  enemy  was  not  ready  for  unconditional  surrender.  In 
that  case,  there  would  be  no  armistice,  and  the  war  would  continue  for  at  least 
another  year ! 

We  went  over  together  to  10  Downing  Street,  and  found  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Lord  Milner  and  Bonar  Law  discussing.  General  Davidson  accom- 
panied me. 

The  Prime  Minister  asked  my  views  on  the  terms  which  we  should  offer  the 
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enemy  if  he  asked  for  an  armistice.  I replied  that  they  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  answers  we  give  to  two  questions: 

I • Is  Germany  now  so  beaten  that  she  will  accept  whatever  terms  the  Allies 
may  offer?  i.e.,  unconditional  surrender. 

2.  If  he  refuses  to  agree  to  our  terms,  can  the  Allies  continue  to  press  the 
enemy  sufficiently  vigorously  during  the  coming  winter  months,  to 

cause  him  to  withdraw  so  quickly  that  he  cannot  destroy  the  railways, 
roads,  etc.  ? 

The  answer  to  both  is  in  the  negative.  The  German  Army  is  capable  of  retiring 
to  Its  own  frontier,  and  holding  that  line  if  there  should  be  any  attempt  to 
touch  the  honour  of  the  German  people,  and  make  them  fight  with  the  courage 

The  situation  of  the  Allied  Armies  is  as  follows: 


FRENCH  army:  wom  out  and  has  not  been  reaUy  fighting  latterly.  It  has 

been  freely  said  that  the  war  is  over  and  **we  donh  wish 
to  lose  our  fives  now  that  peace  is  in  sight.” 

AMERICAN  ARMY : is  not  yet  organised : it  is  ill-equipped,  half-trained,  with  in- 
sufficient supply  services.  Experienced  officers  andN.C.O.s 
are  lacking. 

BRITISH  ARMY : was  never  more  efficient  than  it  is  to-day,  but  it  has  fought 

hard,  and  it  lacks  reinforcements.  W^ith  diminishing  effec- 
tives, morale  is  bound  to  suffer.  ^ 

The  French  and  American  Armies  are  not  capable  of  making  a serious  offen- 
sive now.  The  British  alone  might  bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees.  But  why 
expend  more  British  fives— and  for  what  ? 

In  the  coming  winter,  the  enemy  wiU  have  some  months  for  recuperation 
and  absorption  of  1920  class,  untouched  as  yet.  He  wiU  be  in  a position  to 
destroy  aU  his  commumcations  before  he  falls  back.  This  will  mean  serious 
delay  to  our  advance  if  war  goes  on  to  next  year. 

I therefore  recommend  that  the  terms  of  Armistice  should  be: 

1.  Immediate  evacuation  of  Belgium  and  occupied  French  territory. 

2.  Metz  and  Strasburg  to  be  at  once  occupied  by  the  Allied  Armies,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  be  vacated  by  the  enemy. 

j ^ returned,  and  inhabitants  restored 

When  I had  finished  my  remarks,  Hankey  (the  Secretary  of  the  War  Cabi- 
net) came  in  and  I had  to  repeat  most  of  what  I had  said  for  him  to  note  down 

The  Prime  Minister  seemed  in  agreement  with  me.  Wilson  urged  “laying 
down  arms.  Lord  Milner  took  a middle  course  between  my  recommenda- 
tions and  those  of  Foch,  i.e.,  in  addition  to  what  I lay  down  he  would  occupy 

the  west  bank  of  the  RJiine  as  a temporary  measure  until  the  Germans  have 
complied  with  our  peace  terms. 

About  noon  Mr.  Balfour  (S.  of  S.  for  Foreign  Affairs)  came  in  and  the  whole 
story  was  gone  over  again. 

I was  asked  what  the  attitude  of  the  Army  would  be  if  we  stuck  out  for  stiff 
terms,  which  enemy  then  refuses,  and  war  goes  on.  I reminded  the  P.M  of  the 
situation  a year  ago  when  there  were  frequent  aemands  for  information  as  to 
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what  we  were  fighting  for;  he  (the  P.M.)  then  made  a speech  and  stated  our 
war  aims.  The  British  Army  had  done  most  of  the  fighting  latterly,  and  every- 
one wants  to  have  done  with  the  war,  provided  we  get  what  we  want.  ^ 
fore  advise  that  we  only  ask  in  the  armistice  for  what  we  intend  to 
that  we  set  our  faces  against  the  French  entering  Germany  to  pay  offold  scores. 
In  my  opinion,  under  the  supposed  conditions,  the  British  Army  would  not 
fight  keenly  for  what  is  really  not  its  own  affair. 

Mr.  Balfour  spoke  about  deserting  the  Poles  and  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  the  P.M.  gave  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  expect  the  British  to  go 
on  sacrificing  their  lives  for  the  Poles. 

Admiral  Wemyss,  First  Sea  Lord,  then  came  in  and  the  views  of  the  Navy 
for  an  armistice  were  stated.  They  seemed  most  exacting  and  incapable  of  en- 
forcement except  by  a land  force. 

Monday,  October  21.  Trajalgar  Day.  At  the  request  of  the  Navy  League,  I sent 
a message  to  the  President  of  the  League  (Duke  of  Buccleuch)  for  publication 
to-day.  It  seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  both  to  Mercantile  Marine 
as  well  as  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Doris  and  I motored  to  London  about  10  a.m.  and  I visited  the  War  Office. 
General  Davidson  met  me.  I also  saw  General  Macdonagh  (A.G.).  I showed 
him  my  note  on  proposals  for  an  armistice.  He  agreed  with  me  entirely.  As 
regards  manpower,  he  stated  that  our  latest  figures  showed  that  we  are  not 
able  to  maintain  more  than  36  Divisions  next  year.  At  present  we  have  61 
Divisions.  I then  saw  the  C.I.G.S.  (General  H.  W^ilson).  M^e  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. I gathered  that  the  main  reason  why  he  was  in  favour  of  a “complete 
surrender”  for  terms  of  an  armistice  is  on  account  of  Ireland.  He  is  most  keen 
that  conscription  should  be  applied  to  Ireland  at  once  in  order  to  get  us  more 
men.  And  as  a means  of  pacifying  Ireland.  We  went  over  to  10  Downing 
Street  together,  and  met  the  Prime  Minister  at  ii.  15  as  directed.  Lord  Milner, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  present  as  members  of  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  Admiral  Beatty  (Commanding  the  Grand  Fleet)  and  Admiral  Wemyss 
represented  the  Navy. 

We  discussed  the  Naval  proposals  for  an  armistice.  They  calculated  that  if 
the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  came  out  and  gave  battle,  our  Grand  Fleet  would 
defeat  it  entirely,  but  we  would  lose  six  or  seven  ships.  So  they  now  recom- 
mended that  all  modern  ships  should  now  be  handed  over  to  the  British  because 
they  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  battle,  if  it  had  taken  place ! 

Another  point  discussed  was  a request  by  the  new  Turkish  Government  to 
make  peace.  It  was  sent  by  General  Townshend,  a prisoner-of-war  captured  ac 
Kut.  He  had  arrived  at  Mudros.  All  the  Cabinet  were  agreed  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  discussing  terms  of  armistice,  and  that  if  we  got  the  Darda- 
nelles open  and  free  passage  into  the  Black  Sea  for  our  troops,  etc.,  hostilities 
with  Turkey  should  be  stopped.  Delay  m making  actual  Peace  must  occur,  as 
we  have  to  consult  our  Allies. 

We  all  lunched  with  the  Prime  Minister.  I sat  on  his  left  at  head  of  table. 

We  resumed  the  Cabinet  Meeting  at  2.45  p.m.  and  did  not  rise  till  after 
6 p.m.  The  P.M.  said  it  was  the  longest  meeting  he  had  known  of  any  Cabinet. 
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In  tlie  afternoon  the  German  reply  to  Wilson’s  Note  was  received.  Feeling 
was  strong  against  the  President.  He  does  not  seem  to  realise  our  requirements, 
so  a telegram  was  sent  to  him  pointing  out  that  in  addition  to  retreating  to  the 

pre-war  frontier,  the  enemy  must  hand  over  territory  as  guarantees,  and  at 
least  Alsace  Lorraine. 


As  regards  my  advice  on  armistice,  the  P.M.  and  Milner  agreed  that  it 
was  very  sound.  But  the  effect  of  Turkey  going  out  of  the  war  might  enable 

us  to  demand  more,  because  we  could  bring  in  Roumania  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. 


Wednesday,  October  23.1  General  Pershing  arrived  when  lunch  was  m^rly 
imshe^He  was  to  l^e  arrived  at  12  o’clock,  but  is  usu^y  very  unpunctual. 
The  mam  object  of  his  visit  was  to  try  and  get  some  horses  from  the  British. 

e wants  25,000  at  once.  In  fact,  his  force  can’t  move  for  want  of  horses!  I 
promised  to  do  what  I could,  but  my  reserves  of  horses  are  already  exhausted, 

and  I redujced  my  own  waggon  teams  from  six  to  four  horses  in  order  to  eauio 
American  Divisions  earlier  in  the  year.^  — 

niy  views  on  anamustice.  He  said  that  he  agreed  with  me 
both  as  to  the  state  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  the  Allied  Armies,  and  as  to 
what  our  demands  should  be.  As  to  the  American  Army,  he  also  concurred  in 
tlnnkmg  that  it  would  be  next  autumn  before  it  could  be  organised  and  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  be  able  to  play  an  important  part. 

Persliing  promised  to  keep  the  two  American  Divisions  now  with  the 
British  Forces  up  to  strength,  and  I urged  on  him  to  make  this  American  Corps 
up  to  four  Divisions.  He  said  that  he  had  not  the  Divisions  available  for  the 
purpose,  as  his  losses  had  been  heavy:  though  not  so  great  as  the  British  and  the 
French  had  been  accustomed  to  suffer. 

Thursday,  October  24.  I left  with  Lawrence  and  Heseltine  at  mid-day  and 
motored  via  Peronne  to  H.Qrs.  First  French  Army  at  Beaulieu  (about  midway 
between  Roye  and  Noyon).  We  lunched  on  the  way  and  arrived  at  2.30  p.m. 
and  met  Marshal  Foch. 

We  then  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  Second  Army  which  I asked  last 
week  should  be  again  placed  under  my  orders.  On  the  9th  September,  I agreed 
that  it  should  co-operate  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians  for  a specific  purpose, 
namely,  to  cover  the  right  of  the  Belgian  Army  on  the  R.  Lys,  and  enable  the 
Belgians,  supported  by  the  French,  to  advance  on  Bruges  and  Ghent.  That 
phase  of  the  operation  is  over,  and  all  the  five  Armies  of  which  the  B E F is 
composed  are  either  along  or  approaching  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  and  am  con- 
m problem,  viz.,  the.passage  of  that  river.  The  mamier  in 

which  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  can  most  easily  be  forced  is  to  cross  it  in  its  upper 
course  where  my  Fourth,  Third  and  half  of  the  First  Armies  have  already 
crossed  it.  From  Oudenarde  downwards  die  minimum  number  of  troops 
should  be  employed  as  a menace.  To  attempt  to  force  a passage  there,  in  the 
face  of  hostile  opposition,  would  be  most  costly. 

Foch  declines  to  return  the  Second  Army  to  me  because  of  the  political  value 
of  having  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  command  of  an  Allied  Army,  when  he 
^Haig  had  returned  to  France. 
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re-enters  his  capital,  Brussels ! His  real  object  is  to  use  the  British  Second  Aimy 
to  open  the  way  for  the  “dud”  Divisions  (of  wliich  the  rest  of  the  King  s Arrny 
is  composed)  and  ensure  that  they  get  to  Brussels.  France  would  then  get  the 
credit  for  clearing  Belgium  and  putting  the  King  back  in  his  capital,  De 
Goutte  is  nominally  Cliief  of  Staff  to  King  Albert;  really  he  is  the  Army 

Commander.  . 

I explained  the  military  reasons  why  my  Second  Army  must  now  be  under 
my  orders.  If  there  were  poHtical  reasons  requiring  the  Second  Army  to  re- 
main under  King  Albert,  then  the  British  Government  must  direct  me  on  the 
subject.  Until  I was  so  informed,  I must  continue  to  view  the  situation  from  a 
military  standpoint,  and  insist  on  the  return  of  the  Second  Army  without 
delay.  F.  asked  me  to  submit  my  request  in  writing.  He  would  then  let  me  have 
his  views. 

• I am  disgusted  at  the  almost  underhand  way  in  wliich  the  French  are  trying 
1 to  get  hold  of  a part  of  the  British  Army —and  so  ungenerous  too,  because  they 
i forget  how,  in  the  first  instance,  I handed  over  all  the  troops  of  my  Second 
Army  under  Plumer  at  once  to  operate  under  the  French  Staff  of  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  without  raising  the  smallest  difficulty.  I felt  amioyed^at  the 
attitude  of  Foch  and  Weygand  over  this  question.  I told  them  a few  home 
. truths”  for,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  British  ^‘iijOiyJtas  defeated  the  Germans 
this  year,  and  I alone  am  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for  the  handling 
of  theBfitish  troops,  not  Foch. 

Friday,  October  25.  At  1. 15  p.m.  I left  my  train  with  General  Lawrence,  Alan 
Fletcher  and  Sassoon,  and  motored  to  Senlis  where  at  4 p.m.  I attended  a Con- 
ference at  Marshal  Foch’s  H.  Qrs.  There  were  also  present  Generals  Petain, 
Pershing,  the  latter’s  Chief  of  Staff  and  Weygand. 

Foch  stated  that  he  had  been  directed  by  his  Government  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  Commanders-in-Chief  on  the  terms  of  an  armistice.  He  asked  me  to 
give  my  opinion  first  of  all.  I gave  practically  the  same  as  I had  given  to  the 
War  Cabinet  in  London  last  Saturday.  Petain  followed  and  urged  the  same 
terms  as  Foch,  viz.,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rliine  with  bridgeheads.  Pershing, 
although  two  days  previously,  he  had  acquiesced  in  my  views,  now  said  ditto 
to  Foch.  The  latter  then  asked  me  if  I had  any  further  remarks  to  make.  I said 
that  I had  no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  I felt  that  the  enemy  might  not 
accept  the  terms  which  Foch  proposed  because  of  mihtary  necessity  only -and 
it  would  be  very  costly  and  take  a long  time  (perhaps  two  years)  to  enforce 
them,  unless  the  internal  state  of  Germany  compels  the  enemy  to  accept  them.  We 
don’t  know  very  much  about  the  internal  state  of  Germany— and  so  to  try  to 
impose  such  terms  seems  to  me  really  a gamble  which  may  come  off  or  it  may 
not.  It  struck  me  too  that  the  insistence  of  the  two  Ffeiich  Generals  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  means  that  they  now  aim  at  getting  hold  of  the  Palatinate 
as  well  as  of  Alsace  Lorraine ! Petain  spoke  of  taking  a huge  indemnity  from 
Germany,  so  large  that  she  will  never  be  able  to  pay  it.  Meantime,  French 
troops  wiU  hold  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a pledge ! 

Saturday,  October  26.  Lord  Milner  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  who  is  staying  at  Versailles 
came  to  see  me  soon  after  10  a.m.  I explained  to  him  the  situation  as  regards  the 
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Second  Army.  He  agreed  with  me  that  Foch  was  in  the  wrong  to  have  retained 
the  Army  in  the  “Flanders  Group”  of  Armies  contrary  to  my  wishes  and 
judgment,  and  that  the  Army  must  be  returned  to  me  without  delay.  The 
question  was  how  best  to  arrange  that,  without  letting  the  world  know  of  the 
friction  which  had  occurred. 

Lord  Derby  also  came  to  see  me  at  the  Crillon.  Both  he  and  Lord  Mihier 
agreed  that  the  demands  of  the  English  Press  (led  by  NorthclifFe)  for  a humili- 


ating  peace  for  Germany  were  against  the  best  interests  of  the  British  Empire., 

frc 


Colonel  House  (the  representaHve  of  President^^ilson)  arriveT  from 
America  during  the  night.  I lunched  with  him  at  i o’clock.  The  party  was 
House,  Mihier,  Bacon,  Admiral  Benson  and  self.  We  sat  in  that  order  at  a 
round  table.  House  struck  me  as  natural,  sincere  and  capable.  He  criticised  the 
President’s  note  to  Germany,  and  said  that  had  he  been  at  home  he  would  have 
advised  the  President  to  have  merely  replied  that  he  was  passing  the  German 
request  for  an  armistice  to  his  Allies  for  consideration. 

I asked  him  how  the  President  interpreted  “Freedom  of  the  Seas.”  He  replied 
by  saying  that  the  President  took  liim  aside  and  told  him  what  Geddes  had  said 
to  him  on  the  subject,  and  similarly  Geddes  told  liim  what  the  President  had 
said  to  liim.  And  it  all  amounted  to  nothing ! 

We  discussed  the  objects  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  possible 
terms  of  an  armistice.  I found  that  he  viewed  the  situation  very  much  as  I do. 

He  knew  that  the  French  were  not  fighting,  also  that  the  Italians  were  keen  to 
stop  fighting ! And  he  seemed  to  take  a sound  view  of  what  could  reasonably 
be  demanded  from  the  Germans. 

We  aU  dined  with  Derby.  After  dinner,  I asked  liim  to  go  and  see  Clemen- 
ceau  to-morrow  and  tell  him  of  the  serious  situation  which  Foch  had  created 
over  the  Second  Army.  That  if  he  persisted,  the  relations  between  liim  and  me 
and  my  Staff  and  the  British  Army  could  never  be  the  same.  In  the  interests  of 
the  war,  Foch  should  get  the  situation  smoothed  out  at  once.  The  reply  came 
to-night  from  Foch  saying  that  “Pour  le  moment”  he  could  not  change  his 
arrangements.  This,  I think,  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

Sunday,  October  27.  Milner  stated  that  the  Cabinet  had  decided  that  the  Second 
Army  was  to  return  to  my  Command.  It  was  merely  a question  of  how  to 
arrange  it  without  making  too  much  fuss.  i 

I' 


I gathered  from  Wilson  that  the  Cabinet  were  glad  of  a chance  of  supporting 


me  in  something  against  the  French,  because  in  every  theatre  the  French  are  j ^ 


doing  their  utmost  to  ^et  control  of  everything.  Consequently,  there  is  much 
friction  everywhere  both  in  the  BalkanJand  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  Fleet  in  the 


Mediterranean.  It  is  o(^  that  the  French  should  be  so  greedy  of  power,  f //  eci 

On  the  way  back  to  Paris,  I met  tord  Derby  in  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud.  He  had 
seen  Clenienceau  and  explained  my  point  of  view  as  to  the  Second  Army  re- 
maining under  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  C.  at  once  said  that  the  French 
Government  as  well  as  the  British  would  be  behind  me  in  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  Second  Army  to  my  command.  Derby  thought  the  whole  matter 
was  settled,  but  C.  was  going  to  see  Foch  in  the  afternoon,  and  would  settle  the 
question  if  F.  was  in  a “reasonable  mood” ! It  seems  that  Clenienceau  and  Foch 


X 
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are  not  on  good  terms.  F.  is  suffering  from  a swollen  head,  and  thinks  himself 
another  Napoleon ! So  C.  has  great  difficulties  with  him  now. 

About  7 p.m.  Derby  came  to  see  me  and  stated  Clemenceau  had  seen  Foch, 
and  had  returned  much  less  determined  than  before  about  restoring  the  Second 
Army  to  my  Command.  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  also  came  in.  We  decided  that  I 
should  write  a letter  to  Foch  which  Wilson  will  take  to  him  to-morrow 
morning.  I accordingly  wrote  giving  my  reasons  for  asking  for  my  Second 
Army  to  be  sent  back. 

Monday,  October  28.  Colonel  Bacon  reported  that  General  Pershing  had  mis- 
understood some  of  my  remarks  at  the  Conference  at  Senlis  last  Saturday.  I 
had  spoken  in  French,  and  what  I had  said  was  then  translated  into  English.  P., 
who  is  in  bed  with  ’flu,  imagines  now,  though  he  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
that  I had  disparaged  the  American  Army.  Nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts.  I was  anxious  that  the  Allied  Commanders  should  not  deceive  them- 
selves as  to  the  difficulties  which  confront  our  Forces  before  we  can  make  the 
Germans  accept  “Unconditional  Surrender.”  It  is  necessary  to  realise  the 
length  of  time  required  to  create  several  American  Armies  to  replace  the  dwind- 
ling numbers  of  the  French  and  ourselves.  So  I wrote  to  Pershing  and  explained 
my  views.  The  Americans  have  been  so  criticised  by  the  French  that  they  are 
very  touchy. 

General  Wilson  came  to  see  me  at  10  a.m.  on  his  way  to  Senlis  to  see  Foch.  I 
gave  him  my  letter  for  the  latter.  I lunched  with  Derby  at  the  Embassy. 
Wilson  also  was  at  lunch  and  said  Foch  was  angry  when  he  told  him  he  had 
acted  wrongly  over  the  Second  Army.  I then  went  to  Senlis  at  4 p.m.  Foch  was 
very  pleased  to  see  me,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  make  amends.  We  agreed 
that  the  Second  Army  would  return  to  me  on  reacliing  the  line  of  the  Scheldt. 
This  will  be  after  the  next  operation.  We  also  discussed  the  Military  situation. 
Debeney  (First  French  Army)  seems  to  have  got  on  as  the  enemy  has  fallen 
back.  D.  is  to  attack  in  conjunction  with  my  Fourth,  Third  and  First  Armies 
on  a date  which  we  fixed.  At  the  conclusion  of  our  talk  tea  was  produced  with 
cakes,  etc.  We  all  had  tea.  Davidson  was  with  me,  and  there  was  General 
Weygand,  Destiker,  Du  Cane  and  F.’s  Personal  Staff  Officer.  None  of  them 
take  tea,  nor  do  I as  a rule. 

Foch  was  very  pleased  that  the  Second  Army  question  was  settled  because 
it  would  have  been  most  unfortunate  if  the  question  had  to  be  settled  by  our 
Governments,  especially  at  the  present  time  when  any  report  of  dissension 
amongst  the  Allies  would  merely  play  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

Tuesday,  October  29.  I saw  the  Prime  Minister  (Lloyd  George)  at  Chateau 
Romaine  at  ii  a.m.  by  appointment.  He  spoke  about  the  necessity  for  having 
a strong  Army  after  the  war  for  at  least  a year.  We  should  decide  now  what 
classes  of  men  we  should  keep.  South  Wales  miners  should  be  sent  away,  but 
N.  Wales,  being  farmers,  can  be  retained.  He  evidently  feels  that  we  may  have 
to  face  both  internal  troubles,  as  well  as  difficulties  with  some  of  our  present 
Allies. 

As  regards  terms  of  armistice:  I advised  him  to  insist  on  strong  Naval 
terms  from  the  enemy  because  our  existence  depends  on  “Sea  Supremacy,” 
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i.e.,  all  enemy  submarines  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  High  Sea  Fleet  must  be 
sunk.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  collapse  of  Austria  makes  Germany’s 
position  hopeless,  I advised  more  lenient  terms  on  land,  to  stick  to  the  terms  I 
suggested  two  weeks  ago,  although  the  military  situation  is  more  in  our 
favour  to-day.  L.G.  was  very  pleased  that  I had  spoken  about  the  real  state  and 
present  mihtary  value  of  the  American  Army  at  the  Conference  of  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  at  Senlis  last  Saturday.  He  said  that  Foch  reported  in  the 
same  way  to  him  but  would  not  tell  Pershing  to  his  face  what  he  really  thought 
of  the  American  Army  and  its  present  fitness  for  war. 

L.G.  left  me  to  have  a talk  with  Colonel  House,  the  American  Plenipoten- 
tiary. I gather  that  President  Wilson  is  to  come  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

There  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  proper  procedure  now.  I advised  to  keep 
the  roles  of  civilians  and  soldiers  distinct,  i.e.,  the  soldiers  will  arrange  the 
Armistice.  As  soon  as  that  is  concluded,  the  diplomatists  should  take  their 
places  and  arrange  Peace. 

The  Allies  should  first  settle  amongst  themselves  what  terms  they  will  give 
Germany.  These  will  be  notified  by  some  Plenipotentiary  at  a meeting  with 
German  representatives.  Once  Peace  has  been  signed,  then  a Conference  must 
be  held  for  the  settlement  of  the  World ! Germany  might  be  admitted  to  the 
latter. 


I lunched  at  the  Embassy.  Afterwards  I walked  with  Alan  and  Colonel 
Bacon  and  called  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  where  Marshall  Joffre  has  a beautiful 
office.  The  building  dates  from  Louis  XIV’s  time.  No  one  hears  a word  of  poor 
oldjoffre  now ; he  has  quite  disappeared.  We  found  an  A.D.C.  in  the  office  but 
were  told  that  the  Marshal  does  not  come  back  after  his  dejeuner.  I fancy  the 
old  man  has  this  fine  office,  but  nothing  to  do.  Clean  blotting  paper  and  a few 
maps  were  waiting  ready  for  use. 

Friday,  November  1. 1 left  with  Brig.-General  Clive  and  Colonel  Heseltine  soon 
after  9 a.m.  and  motored  to  Paris.  We  lunched  at  the  Crillon  Hotel,  and  at 
3 p.m.  I was  present  at  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles.  The  paper  em- 
bodying the  proposed  terms  for  an  armistice  which  had  been  approved  in 
general  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  read.  The  terms  are  very  stiff,  and  include 
retirement  beyond  the  RJiine  with  a strip  of  40  kilos,  on  the  eastern  bank.  The 
surrender  of  5,000  guns  (heavy  and  field)  railway  waggons,  locomotives,  etc. 
The  fact  that  Turkey  and  now  Austria  have  abandoned  Germany  seems  most 
important  and  means  that  they  at  any  rate  expect  the  early  downfall  of  Ger- 
many. So  probably  the  Allied  Governments  are  justified  in  demanding  stiff 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  determined  fight  put  up  by  the  enemy  to-day 
shows  that  aU  the  Divisions  in  the  German  Army  are  not  yet  demoralised ! The 
Austrian  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  quite  a different  state. 

Saturday,  November  9.  Intercepted  German  Wireless  states : 

The  Kaiser  has  abdicated  and  the  Crown  Prince  has  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  Throne,  Max  of  Baden  remains  in  Office,  etc. 

Another  message  from  “The  Soldiers  Council  at  Metz,”  appeals  to  the 
Army  to  continue  fighting  and  to  maintain  order  as  everything  depends 
on  their  attitude  at  the  present  moment. 


I. 
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Monday,  Novcmhcr  1 1.  Reports  from  Foch’s  H.Qrs.  state  that  his  ineeting^with 
the  German  delegates  (which  took  place  in  train  in  the  Forest  of  Compiegrie, 
and  not  in  Chateau  as  previously  reported)  began  at  2 a.m.  and  at  5 a.m.  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  The  Germans  pointed  out  that  if  the  rolling  stock  and 
supplies  of  the  Army  (which  had  to  be  handed  over  by  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice) are  given  up,  then  the  Germans  East  of  the  Rhine  will  starve.  Report  says 
Foch  was  rather  brutal  to  the  German  delegates,  and  replied  that  that  was  their 
affair. 

'~The  Armistice  came  into  force  at  1 1 a.m. 

The  state  of  the  German  Army  is  said  to  be  very  bad,  and  the  discipline 
seems  to  have  become  so  low  that  the  orders  of  the  officers  are  not  obeyed. 
Captain  von  Helldorf,  who  tried  to  get  back  to  Spa  from  Compiegne  with  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice  by  night,  was  fired  at  deliberately  by  the  German 
troops  marching  on  the  road  and  he  could  not  pass ; while  on  another  main 
road  they  broke  up  the  bridges  so  that  he  could  not  proceed. 

At  1 1 a.m.  I had  a meeting  in  Cambrai  with  the  five  Army  Commanders 
and  General  Kavanagh,  Comdg.  Cavalry  Corps.  I explained  that  for  the 
moment  my  orders  are  to  advance  on  to  a sector  of  the  German  frontier  32 
miles  wide  extending  from  Verviers  (exclusive)  to  Houffalize  in  the  South. 
The  northern  half  of  this  sector  would  be  held  by  the  Second  Army ; southern 
half  by  the  Fourth  Army.  The  other  Armies  would  for  the  present  either  stand 
fast,  or  send  back  behind  railheads  such  Divisions  as  could  not  be  easily  supplied. 
Each  Army  sent  forward  would  consist  of  four  Corps-32  Divisions.  The  re- 
maining 28  Divisions  would  be  under  the  command  of  the  First,  Third  and 
Fifth  Army  Commanders.  The  selection  of  Divisions  had  been  made  for 
reasons  of  manpower  and  recruiting,  but  I should  be  glad  of  any  suggestions 
from  Army  Commanders  on  the  subject. 

I then  pointed  out  the  importance  of  looking  after  the  troops  during  the 
period  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities -very  often  the  best  fighters  are  the 
most  difficult  to  deal  with  in  periods  of  quiet ! I suggested  a number  of  ways  in 
which  men  can  be  kept  occupied.  It  is  as  much  the  duty  of  all  Officers  to  keep 
their  men  amused,  as  it  is  to  train  them  for  war.  Staff  Officers  must  attend  to 
this.  If  funds  are  wanted,  G.H.Q.  should  be  informed,  and  I’ll  arrange  for 
money  to  be  found. 

After  the  Conference,  we  were  all  taken  on  the  Cinema.  General  Plumer, 
whom  I told  to  “go  off  and  be  cinemaed”  went  off  most  obediently  and  stood 
before  the  camera  trying  to  look  his  best,  while  Byng  and  others  near  him 
were  chaffing  the  old  man  and  trying  to  make  him  laugh. 

I got  back  to  the  train  about  12.45  and  at  12.50  the  Prince  of  Fusliimi  of 
Japan,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  and  Marquis  Inouye  arrived  and  stayed 
to  lunch.  Before  lunch  Fushimi  handed  me  a fine  Japanese  decoration.  The  two 
Japs  sat  on  each  side  of  me  at  lunch.  I thought  them  most  interesting,  and  much 
more  open  and  frank  than  any  Japs  I have  hitherto  come  across.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  arrived  about  2.15  and  after  Fushimi  and  he  had  had  a talk,  the  latter 
went  off  for  a short  tour  round  the  Battlefields.  The  Prince  of  Wales  told  me 
that  he  is  enjoying  his  stay  with  the  Canadians.  All  are  most  loyal  and  one  of 
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them  told  him  that,  if  there  ever  was  any  trouble  in  England,  they  (the  Cana- 
dians) would  send  and  take  the  King  and  Queen  away  to  Canada. 

We  heard  this  morning  that  the  Kaiser  is  in  Holland.  If  the  war  had  gone 
against  us,  no  doubt  our  King  would  have  had  to  go,  and  probably  our  Army 
would  have  become  insubordinate  like  the  German  Army,  cf,  John  Bunyan’s 
remark  on  seeing  a man  on  his  way  to  be  hanged,  **But  for  the  Grace  of  God, 
John  Bunyan  would  have  been  in  that  man’s  place !” 

I rode  after  the  Prince  of  Wales  left.  The  country  is  open  and  clear  of  wire. 
Not  much  cultivation. 

About  dinner-time,  Foch  s conditions  of  the  Armistice  arrived  with  in- 
structions as  to  our  advance.  We  march  on  the  17th  (Sunday)  and  after  two 
marches  halt  again. 
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PEACE 


Congratulations  from  the  King -A  constitutional  problem -Haig  declines  a peerage - 
isit  from  the  King-Lloyd  George’s  ceremonial  drive  in  London-Haig  refuses  to 
attend— The  General  pection -Haig’s  reception  in  London -Problem  of  Occupation 
rmy-Mr.  Churchill’s  firm  policy -Anglo-French  differcnces-A  settlement  reached- 
Notes  on  Haig’s  peerage -Haig  becomes  C.  in  C.  Home  Forces -Sees  Clemenccau  and 
1 omcare-Discusses  the  French  Mutinies -and  the  German  break-through -His  farewell 
to  Petam  and  Pershing-Pershing’s  anti-French  feehngs-Haig  returns  to  England, 

Hdig  did  not  end  his  diary  luith  the  end  of  the  war.  He  continued  it  until  he 
ceased  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  early  in  April,  1919.  These  volumes  Oj 
his  diary  were  not  available  to  Mr.  Dujf  Cooper  and  no  extracts  from  them 
have  before  been  published.  Though  evidently  not  so  important  as  the  earlier  volumes, 
they  nevertheless,  contain  several  matters  of  interest:  the  question  of  Haigs  peerage’; 
the  problem  of  retaining  an  effective  army;  the  Anglo-French  dispute  over  peace  terms; 

and  Flaigs  final  conversations  ivith  Poincare'  and  Petain. 

€ 

Tuesday,  November  12.  Having  now  settled,  the  general  dispositions  of  the 
Army,  I wrote  to  the  King  and  asked  him  to  visit  his  victorious  Armies  in 
France.  I suggested  Valenciennes  as  a suitable  centre  to  stay  at.  Major  Thompson 
is  to  look  out  for  a house  and  proceed  to  London  on  Thursday  to  take  the 
King’s  orders. 

Numerous  telegrams  of  congratulation  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  King  wired  as  follows: 

I wish  to  express  to  you  personally  my  grateful  thanks.  It  is  through 
your  military  knowledge  and  ability,  combined  with  patient  resolve, 
that  you  have  led  the  British  Armies  to  Victory. 

George  R.I.” 

An  International  Committee  is  to  be  formed  at  Spa,  to  arrange  details  as  to 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  I selected  General  Haking  as  the 
British  Representative.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a Staff  of  Officers  from  all  arms 
and  from  all  branches  of  the  Staff  Also  a civilian  who  will  deal  with  questions 
of  inhabitants  and  civil  administration. 

General  Du  Cane  arrived  from  Foch’s  H.Qrs.  Foch  answered,  when 
accused  of  being  harsh  to  the  German  delegates,  that  his  attitude  had  been, 
“Tres  propre  mais  sec.” 

Wednesday,  November  13.  Glass  very  high  and  still  rising.  Hard  frost  last  nif^ht. 
Ice  in  the  pools  on  the  road  this  morning.  Bright  sun  all  day.  ^ 

As  regards  the  enemy’s  claim  for  the  prisoners  we  had  taken  after  the  official 
hour  of  the  Armistice,  I said  that  we  must  give  the  enemy  no  cause  for  question- 
ing our  good  faith,  and  that  the  Company  which  was  taken,  it  is  said,  at  10.52  is 
to  be  sent  back.  The  German  time  is  one  hour  ahead  of  us,  and  the  actual  time  in 
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the  field  is  often  cri'catic  in  lower  units.  I also  allowed  three  Officers  (a  Battalion 
Commander  and  two  others)  to  be  released,  because  they  had  come  into  our 
lines  in  good  faith.  The  Battalion  Commander  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the 
field  since  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  and  was  much  upset  at  being  taken 
prisoner  by  an  accident  at  the  last  hour  of  hostilities. 

Saliirday,  November  i6.  General  Birch  reported  on  the  Artillery  situation.  He 
argued  in  favour  of  retaining  six  guns  in  Field  and  Horse  Artillery  Batteries.  I 
told  him  that  the  question  had  been  very  carefully  gone  into,  and  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  four  guns.  I was  not  going  to  reopen  the  question.  He 
tioned  that  soldiers  in  Hospital  (both  here  and  in  England)  had  been  heard 
asking,  *'why  should  we  have  a King  ? It  is  very  costly,  etc.,  etc.  I thought  it 
might  do  good  if  I published  the  King’s  telegram  to  me  of  the  12th  November 

with  my  reply  which  was  as  follows : ^ 

“I  beg  to  offer  my  respectful  and  very  grateful  thanks  for  your  Majesty  s 
most  kind  and  very  generous  message.  No  Commander  has  ever  been  so 
wholeheartedly  supported  by  his  troops  as  I have  been.  And  to  the  many 
gallant  and  resolute  officers,  N.C.O.s  and  men  of  Your  Majesty  s Forces 
serving  under  my  orders  in  France,  I owe  all.  But  I beg  leave  to  say  that  the 
confidence  which  Your  Majesty  has  been  so  graciously  pleased  to  place  in 
me  during  so  many  trying  years  of  war  did  much  to  strengthen  and  inspire 
me  to  do  my  duty  so  that  I have  been  able  to  endure  unto  this  victorious 
end.”  Signed,  Douglas  Haig. 

I accordingly  caused  my  Private  Secretary  to  telephone  to  Wigram  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  He  and  Stamfordham  discussed  the  matter  and  the  latter 
thought  it  better  that  the  telegram  should  not  be  published.  He  is  afraid  that  the 
Government,  and  Lloyd  George  in  particular,  might  object  to  such  a wire  as  the 
King’s  being  sent  to  a Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Field  as  unconstitutional. 
Also  these  wires  show  that  the  King  had  supported  me  throughout  the  war. 
Tuesday,  November  19.  Not  so  cold  last  night.  Mild  day  but  bright  sun  at  times. 
Foggy  in  the  evening. 

A telegram  as  follows  reached  me  soon  after  I was  called,  marked  “Personal” 
and  in  cipher  from  the  Prime  Minister : 

“I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  on  my  recommenda- 
tion has  been  pleased  to  approve  that  the  dignity  of  a Viscoimtcy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  be  conferred  upon  you  in  recognition  of  the  signal  services 
which  you  have  rendered  to  the  Empire  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Armies  in  France  and  Flanders.” 

^ I replied  requesting  that  any  question  of  reward  for  me  may  stand  over  until 
\ the  P.M.  has  fixed  allowances  for^Disabled  (Jilicers  ^d  men  as  well  as  ‘‘batta”^ 
* for  all  ranks  of  the  Armies  under  my  orders. 

I also  note  that  when  F.M.  Bench  was  recalled  from  the  com m and  of- the 
Armies  in  France  for  incompetence,  he  was  made  a Visrount  L / f / / 

Wednesday,  November  20.  Glass  steady.  Day  fine.  Some  bright  intervals  but 
foggy  again  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

I received  several  Staff  Officers  including  the  A.G.  who  brought  me  Foch’s 
’Gratuities, 
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instructions  regarding  keeping  order  in  the  occupied  area  in  Germany.  I 
approved  of  a Proclamation  to  be  issued  in  my  name  on  entering  Germany. 
Foch  evidently  means  to  keep  the  Germans  in  great  order  during  the  period  of 
occupation.  Indeed,  one  of  my  Staff  Officers  remarked  that  “the  only  possible 
way  for  a German  to  avoid  contravening  one  or  other  of  the  many  By-Laws 
will  be  to  stay  in  bed,”  and  even  then  “he  will  only  escape  provided  he  does  not 
snore.” 

This  evening  I received  a second  telegram  from  the  War  Office  regarding 
the  Viscountcy  offered  me  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I was  asked  to  reconsider 
my  decision  and  adding  that  Admiral  Beatty  had  accepted  the  honour  un- 
conditionally. And,  of  course,  they  could  not  give  him  the  honour  .without 
me.  And  that  “batta”  would  be  granted  in  no  niggardly  way.  For  reply  I 
wrote  to  General  Wilson  (C.I.G.S.)  telling  him  that  I felt  strongly  the  manner 
in  which  our  disabled  had  been  disregarded,  and  that  until  the  British  Govern- 
ment gave  me  an  assurance  that  the  disabled,  widows  and  children,  would  be 
adequately  provided  for,  I could  not  accept  a reward  of  any  kind. 

Wednesday,  November  27.  General  Clive  (Intelligence  Branch)  reported  on  the 
results  of  his  visits  to  the  French  and  American  H.Qrs.  re  Regulations  to  be 
issued  in  Germany.  The  French  are  anxious  to  be  very  strict,  e.g.,  to  forbid  the 
German  postal  system  to  function  and  only  to  carry  a very  limited  number  of 
letters  for  the  Germans.  This,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  We  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  to  our  interest  to  return  to  Peace  methods  at  once,  to  have  Ger- 
many a prosperous,  not  an  impoverished  country.  Furthermore,  we  ought 
not  to  make  Germany  our  enemy  for  many  years  to  come.  Our  Allies  will  turn 
our  unpopularity  to  good  account,  if  we  do  what  they  ask. 

The  King  arrived  at  Boulogne  at  i o’clock.  I met  him  at  the  jetty,  along 
with  the  Heads  of  Branches  from  G.H.Q.  The  Guard  of  Honour  was  found 
by  the  Guards  Machine  Gun  Regiment,  with  the  band  of  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards.  After  the  introductions  had  been  made,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Officers’  Club  in  the  Place  Capecure,  where  I gave  the  whole  party  (about  22) 
Imich.  We  lunched  in  the  big  public  dining-room  along  with  the  other 
Officers. 

On  the  way  to  Montreuil,  the  King  said  to  me  that  he  had  told  the  P.M.  to 
offer  me  a peerage.  I replied  that  I had  been  offered  a Viscountcy,  but  had  re- 
quested leave  to  decline  accepting  any  reward  until  adequate  grants  for  our 
“disabled”  had  been  voted.  I wished  to  remain  in  this  matter  with  my  Armies. 
H.M.  then  went  on  to  tell  me  how  General  Townshend  of  Kut  fame  should 
have  remained  to  share  the  fate  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  instead  of  taking  his 
liberty  in  order  to  help  the  Turks  to  get  a satisfactory  peace.  Townshend,  he 
thought,  was  “an  advertising  sort  of  fellow.”  I agreed,  and  a semi-lunatic  as 
well ! \ 

At  tea,  the  Earl  of  Atlilone  came  by  H.M.’s  request  to  talk  over  his  visit  to 
Belgium.  The  King  does  not  want  to  go  to  Brussels  now. 

At  dinner  we  sat  down  14.  Only  the  King,  his  Private  Secretary  (Clive 
Wigram)  and  two  servants  stayed  with  me.  The  others  were  with  the  A.G. 
and  Q.M.G. 
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The  King  was  in  good  form,  and  told  us  all  about  his  dealings  with  the 
Kaiser.  He  also  said  that  the  K.  wished  to  surrender  to  me;  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  French.  He  was  prevented  from  doing  tliis  by  those 
around  him  telling  him  that  he  would  certainly  be  shot  when  attempting  to 
carry  out  such  a plan  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  forces. 

Thursday,  November  28.  The  King  came  downstairs  about  8.15  and  we  all 
breakfasted  together  at  8.30.  H.M.  was  in  excellent  spirits  in  spite  of  a wet 
morning,  and  told  many  anecdotes. 

The  Honble.  Artillery  Company’s  Infantry  Battalion  found  the  Guard  of 
Honour.  A finelot  of  men,  well  turnedout  and  they  handled  their  arms  smartly. 
It  is  stated  that  a detachment  of  the  H.A.C.  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign  bom- 
barded Montreuil  from  a site  near  a clump  of  trees  near  the  road  from  Beaure- 
paire  to  Montreuil. 

We  had  more  trouble  in  drawing  up  the  Guard  so  that  the  Royal  feet 
should  not  get  wet.  The  King  left  the  house  in  my  motor  a little  before 
10  o’clock,  and  motored  through  Montreuil  slowly.  The  men  and  citizens 
turned  out  and  gave  H.M.  a good  cheer. 

We  got  to  the  station  in  good  time  and  after  bidding  us  all  a warmhearted 
goodbye,  the  King  left  for  Paris  at  10.15  a-.m.  In  the  motor  going  to  the  train 
he  said  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  his  visit  and  that  he  hoped  that  his  staying 
the  night  with  me  had  not  put  me  to  any  inconvenience.  All  the  time  the  King 
was  with  me  he  seemed  in  the  best  of  spirits  and  so  natural  and  simple  in  his 
ways. 

Saturday,  November  30  (St.  Andrew's  Day).  Frost  last  night,  contrary  to  prog- 
nostication of  the  weather  expert,  and  tins  morning  weather  is  bright  and  clear. 
Wind  easterly  and  day  clear  and  cloudless. 

I played  a single  at  golf  with  Alan.  On  return  for  lunch  a telephone  message 
was  received  from  my  A.D.C.  on  duty  at  Beaurepaire  Chateau  stating  that 
Brooke  (Private  Secretary  of  C.I.G.S.  War  Office)  had  telephoned  at  request 
of  C.I.G.S.  (who  was  in  Downing  Street  with  the  Cabinet)  to  give  me  a message 
from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  me  to  come  to  London  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  to  take  part  in  a ceremonial  drive  through  the  streets  with 
Marshal  Foch,  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Orlando  (Prime  Minister  of  Italy)  and  a 
number  of  other  French  and  Italian  Officers.  The  special  train  would  leave 
Dover  at  12  noon. 

Later  I heard  that  I was  to  be  in  the  fifth  carriage  along  with  General  Henry 
Wilson.  I felt  that  this  was  more  of  an  insult  than  I could  put  up  with,  even 
from  the  Prime  Minister. 

For  the  pastlhree  years  I have  effaced  myself,  because  I felt  that,  to  win  the 
war,  it  was  essential  that  the  British  and  French  Armies  should  get  on  well 
together.  And  in  consequence  I have  patiently  submitted  to  Lloyd  George’s 
conceit  and  swagger,  combined  with  much  'boasting  as  to  “what  he  had 
accomplished,  thanks  to  his  foresight  in  appointing  Foch  as  C.  in  C.  of  the 
Allied  Forces,  to  his  having  sent  Armies  to  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Salonika,  etc.,  etc.”  The  real  truth,  which  history  will  show,  is  that  the  British 
Army  has  won  the  war  in  France  in  spite  of  L.G.  and  I have  no  intention  of 
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taking  part  in  any  triumphal  ride  with  Foch,  or  with  any  pack  of  foreigners, 
through  the  streets  of  London,  mainly  in  order  to  add  to  L.G.’s  importance 
and  help  him  in  his  election  campaign.  So  I had  a message  to  the  following 
effect  sent  by  telephone  to  the  War  Office. 

First,  that  I could  not  come  to  London  to-morrow  to  take  part  in  any  cere- 
monial procession  unless  I was  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  Army  Council  (to- 
morrow is  a Sunday). 

Second,  was  I wanted  for  any  discussion  by  the  War  Cabinet  or  merely  for 
a ceremonial  pageant  ? 

General  Lawrence  telephoned  to  the  War  Office  on  my  behalf  and  later  in 
the  afternoon  he  stated  that  he  had  spoken  with  General  Harrington  who  fully 
realised  my  views  on  the  matter,  and  that  this  question  was  closed  so  far  as  the 
War  Office  and  I were  concerned. 

Meantime,  Lord  Stamfordham  (who  is  at  Buckingham  Palace)  took  it  upon 
himself,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  ceremony,  to  telephone  to  G.H.Q.  to  beg 
me  not  to  come  to  England  to-morrow,  as  he  felt  sure  that  the  King  would  be 
much  displeased  that  any  reception  of  the  kin5  should  be  held  during  his 

EvTdently  this  pageant  of  Lloyd  George’s  is  causing  a great  stir  all  round. 
Further  details  of  the  proposed  “triumphal  progress”  show  that  the  procession 
is  to  go  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Albert  Gate  for  a reception  to  which  I am  not 
invited.  A motor  car,  however,  is  to  be  in  waiting  for  me  there,  to  take  me 
“wherever  I like!” 

Was  there  ever  such  an  insult  prepared  for  the  welcome  of  a General  on  his 
return  after  successfully  commanding  an  Army  in  the  field  during  four  long 
years  of  war  ? Yet  this  is  the  view  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  of  what  is 
fitting. 

Saturday,  December  14.  To-day  is  polling  day  for  the  General  Election.^  We 
have  made  every  possible  effort  to  enable  soldiers  to  give  their  votes,  and  to 
find  out  all  about  the  various  candidates  offering  themselves  for  election. 
There  is,  however,  a general  apathy  in  the  Army  here  about  the  whole  matter, 
and  at  the  same  time  a feeling  that  “we  have  been  got  at”  in  some  way  owing 
to  the  Prime  Minister  holding  an  election  at  this  time.  Personally,  I feel  much 
the  same,  and  I do  not  think  that  Lloyd  George  is  really  to  be  trusted.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  represents  “the  Coalition  Government”  and  as  such  is  better 
than  any  of  the  other  alternatives,  “Labour”  or  “Liberal,”  so  I voted  for  four 
Coalitionists,  viz.,  one  for  Kingston,  and  three  for  the  Scottish  Universities  (as 
Lord  Rector). 

Thursday,  December  19.  (Day  of  my  Welcome  Home  by  Dover  and  London.) 
The  train  reached  Charing  Cross  at  i o’clock  precisely.  The  Duke  of  Con- 
naught and  the  Prime  Minister  yvere  opposite  the  door  of  the  railway  car- 
riage as  the  train  stopped.  The  first  named  welcomed  me  on  behalf  of 
the  King.  A fine  Guard  of  Honour  from  the  Grenadier  Guards  (of  which 
Regiment  the  Duke  is  Colonel)  presented  arms.  I was  asked  to  inspect  the 
Guard  before  shaking  hands  with  the  many  who  had  come  to  the  station  to 
resulted  in  a crushing  victory  for  the  Coalition. 
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welcome  me.  As  1 got  to  the  right  of  the  Guard  which  was  close  to  a small 
party  of  spectators,  I saw  Henrietta  close  hy  so  I gave  her  a kiss  and  then  turned 
and  went  round  the  Guard.  On  the  left  of  the  Guard  were  the  Members  of  the 
War  Cabinet,  Admiralty,  Army  Council,  and  a host  of  others,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  etc.  I was  not  given  any  time  for  conversation  but  was 
hustled  off  to  the  Royal  Carriages  which  were  in  waiting.  The  Duke  left  me 
when  I got  into  the  carriage  and  drove  off.  Our  route  was  past  the  N.  side  of 
Trafalgar  Square  and  Pall  Mall.  Doris  had  warned  me  to  look  for  Queen 
Alexandra  at  Marlborough  House  so  when  we  came  opposite  the  Entrance 
Gates  I told  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  Queen  Alexandra  with  Doris  and  our  two 
girls  came  forward  to  the  carriage.  I alighted  at  once  and  Queen  Alexandra 
gave  me  some  flowers  from  her  dress.  I was  just  able  to  shake  Doris  and  the  two 
cliildren  by  the  hand,  and  then  on  we  went  again-up  St.  James’s  Street  and 
along  Piccadilly  to  Constitution  Hill  and  on  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  route 
was  not  lined  with  troops.  The  reception  was  essentially  a welcome  hy  the  people, 
without  any  official  interference,  and  I could  not  help  feeling  how  the  cheering 
from  great  masses  of  all  classes  came  from  their  hearts.  As  A.D.C.  to  King 
Edward,  I have  taken  part  in  many  functions,  but  never  before  have  I seen  such 
crowds,  or  such  wholehearted  enthusiasm.  It  was  indeed  most  touching  to  take 
part  in  such  a ceremony. 

At  Buckingham  Palace,  I was  at  once  received  by  the  King.  I thanked  liim 
for  the  splendid  welcome  which  had  been  given  me,  and  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  King’s  thoughtfulness  and  his  personal  intervention.  We  sat 
down  about  50  to  lunch;  about  half  that  number  were  Officers  of  my  Armies 
who  had  come  with  me  from  France.  Doris  was  also  present,  and  we  sat  in  the 
same  places  as  at  our  wedding  breakfast  (viz.,  she  on  the  right  of  the  King,  and  I 
on  the  left  of  the  Queen)  and  in  the  same  dining-room,  but  a different  King  and 
Queen.  After  lunch  I was  photographed  with  the  King  by  His  Majesty’s  desire, 
and  then  with  the  Army  Commanders,  the  King  being  in  the  centre.  Lord 
Stamfordham  spoke  to  me  about  accepting  a Peerage-he  argued  that  Beatty 
would  be  made  an  Earl  and  Plumer  a Viscount,  and  what  reason  could  they 
give  for  not  rewarding  me.  I said  that  an  excellent  excuse  had  been  given  as  to 
why  I had  not  come  over  with  Foch.  (The  Prime  Minister  gave  out  that  “the 
King  required  my  presence  in  France”).  And  I felt  sure  an  equally  good  reason 
could  be  given  now,  but  why  not  state  the  truth  and  say  I wished  no  reward 
until  our  Disabled  and  the  Army  had  been  provided  for.  I then  gave  him 
instances  of  how  our  Government  had  neglected  its  duty  to  the  Disabled,  and 
outlined  some  of  the  reports  of  “hard  cases”  which  had  reached  my  ears. 

I left  Buckingham  Palace  about  3.40  with  Doris  and  with  the  Army  Com- 
manders and  my  C.G.S.  We  then  called  at  Marlborough  House.  Queen 
Alexandra  was  delighted  at  our  visit.  It  was  past  5 p.m.  before  Doris  and  I got 
to  Eastcott.  I was  hoping  for  a quiet  evening  with  her  but  at  8.30  p.m.  a mass 
of  people,  probably  10,000  in  all,  with  torches  and  three  bands,  mostly  work- 
men and  women  from  the  Sopwith  Aeroplane  Works,  came  to  salute  me,  and 
welcome  me  home  to  Kingston.  I was  asked  to  go  to  the  gate  and  say  a few 
words  and  see  them  march  past.  I complied,  of  course,  and  thanked  them  for 
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turning  out  to  greet  me.  The  people  were  all  in  their  best  clothes  except  some 
who  were  in  fancy  dress.  All  were  most  orderly  and  cheery. 

To-day,  indeed,  has  been  a red  letter  one  in  my  life.  To  receive  such  a spon- 
taneous welcome  all  the  way  from  the  Coast  to  my  house  at  Kingston  Hill 
shows  how  the  people  of  England  realise  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
Army  and  myself.  This  more  than  compensates  me  for  the  difficulties  so  often 
put  in  my  way  during  hostilities  and  the  coldness  displayed  towards  me  by  the 
Prime  Minister  since  the  Armistice. 

Saturday,  December  28.  Doris  and  I left  Eastcott  about  11.30  a.m.  and  motored 
to  the  Guildhall.  I was  given  a hearty  welcome  as  I walked  to  our  places  on  the 
dais. 

The  President^  arrived  soon  after  12.30  and  proceeded  up  the  Hall  to  his 
place  on  the  dais.  He  was  then  admitted  as  a Freeman  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  made  an  address.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  an  idealist,  and  pointed  to 
the  advantages  of  a “League  of  Nations.” 

About  1.30  a move  was  made  to  the  Mansion  House  for  lunch.  A number  of 
us  walked  there,  including  Doris  and  myself.  Soon  I was  recognised  by  the 
crowd  and  I was  accorded  a most  wholehearted  welcome.  As  we  walked  on  to 
the  Mansion  House,  those  who  started  with  us-Walter  Long,  General  Botha 
and  several  others,  seeing  that  I was  the  object  of  the  cheering,  dropped  behind, 
and  the  great  crowd  surged  in  behind  Doris  and  me  and  in  the  most  friendly 
way  cheered  me  on  and  shook  me  by  the  hand. 

At  the  Mansion  House  we  were  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress.  At  lunch  we  found  ourselves  sitting  opposite  the  President  and 
the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  on  the  President’s  right  was  the  Prime  Minister.  Dur- 
ing lunch,  the  results  of  the  Election  kept  coming  in.  Lloyd  George  was  per- 
fectly delighted  at  the  news  which  reached  him.  And  further  down  the  table 
was  Asquith,  who  evidently  knew  that  he  had  been  rejected  by  EastFife.The 
President’s  speech  seemed  more  natural  after  lunch  and  was  well  received. 
There  was  less  rubbish  talked  about  the  League  of  Nations,  “self-determina- 
tion” and  democracy. 

At  night  I dined  at  10  Downing  Street  with  the  Prime  Minister  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  U.S.A.  We  sat  down  35.  The  Prime  Minister  was,  as  usual 
before  people,  most  affable  to  me  and  spoke  across  Sir  Robert  Borden  who 
was  between  us. 

The  magnitude  of  the  victory  of  the  Coalition  was  just  becoming  apparent. 
Several  said  that  the  majority  was  too  great  to  last.  Bonar  Law  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  such  a large  majoritv 
together,  and  Mr.  Balfour  deplored  the  disappearance  from  the  House  of  so 
many  who  understood  the  ways  and  traditions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lloyd  George  remarked  to  me  how  pleased  he  was  that  I had  been  able  to 
dine.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I had  ever  dined  in  his  house. 

At  10  p.m.  the  President  left  and  eventually  went  off  by  train  from  Euston  to 
Carlisle.  I got  back  to  Eastcott  by  1 1 p.m.  and  found  Doris  still  in  the  writing- 
room. 

^President  Wilson. 
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Wednesday, January  15.  At  1 145  a.m.  I attended  a meeting  at  the  War  Office  in 
the  S.  of  S.’s  room.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting  besides  Churchill,  A.C. 
Geddes  and  myself,  the  Army  Council,  Sir  Robert  Horne,  and  Sir  — Kent 
(Labour  Ministry),  Sir  William  Robertson  (C.  in  C.  Home  Forces)  as  well  as 
my  C.G.S.  and  A.G. 

Churchill  explained  the  situation  most  clearly  and  gave  his  views  that  an 
Army  of  Occupation  ought  to  be  formed  at  once  on  some  simple  principle, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  Forces  in  France  and  elsewhere  be  demobilised  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  He  then  appealed  for  my  opinion.  I was  sitting  next  him  on 
his  right.  I stated  that  there  was  little  more  to  be  said  from  my  point  of  view. 
The  Demobilisation  Orders  and  counter  orders  had  produced  a very  bad  effect 
on  the  troops.  The  existing  Army  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  if  some- 
thing was  not  done  at  once  to  create  an  Army  of  Occupation,  the  Germans 
would  be  in  a position  to  negotiate  another  kind  of  peace. 

Sir  R.  Horne  and  others  pomted  out  the  very  serious  effect  on  the  public,  on 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  on  the  Trades  Unions,  and  other  influential 
trading  bodies,  if  the  Demobilisation  Scheme  were  to  be  now  scrapped  and 
another  substituted  for  it.  Already  great  trouble  had  arisen.  Churchill  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  face  all  this  in  order  to  get  a lasting  Peace.  Sir  R.  Horne 
seemed  chiefly  to  blame  for  these  demobilisation  blunders. 

Churchill  then  ordered  a Committee  to  assemble  under  the  A.G.  (Mac- 
donagh)  to  work  out  a scheme.  I was  represented  on  the  Committee  by  my 
C.G.S.  (Lawrence)  and  A.G.  (Fowke). 

I thought  Churchill  showed  up  well  at  this  Conference  and  by  taking  this 
great  responsibility  so  soon  after  taking  over  his  new  Office  he  made  it  clear, 

I think,  that  he  not  only  has  courage,  but  foresight  and  a knowledge  of  States- 
manship. All  of  these  qualities  most  of  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  lacked  so 
lamentably  throughout  this  war. 

Tuesday,  January  21. 1 saw  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  War  Office.  He  told  me  that 
the  P.M.  (who  is  in  Paris)  was  not  pleased  with  the  way  Churchill  had  pressed 
forward  his  Army  Scheme.  Lloyd  George  considered  that  he  (L.G.)  should 
have  been  more  consulted.  Bonar  Law  had  only  arrived  from  Paris  by  aero- 
plane to-day,  and  a Cabinet  would  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  to  consider  the 
problem.  Later  I was  summoned  to  a Cabinet  at  3 p.m.  to-morrow,  and  was 
asked  to  accompany  Mr.  Churchill  to  Paris  in  order  that  the  whole  case  may  be 
laid  before  the  P.M. 

Wednesday,  January  22.  I attended  the  Cabinet  Meeting  at  3 p.m.  which  was 
held  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law’s  room  in  ii  Downing  Street.  We  sat  round  the  table 
fourteen  in  all.  Eric  Geddes,  Long  (Admiralty),  with  Admiral  Wemyss,  Dr. 
MacNamara  and  another,  Chamberlain  (Exchequer),  Sir  R.  Horne,  Churcliill 
with  C.I.G.S.,  A.G.,  General  Burnett  Hitchcock. 

Churchill  began  with  an  excellent  outline  of  the  situation  and  his  plan. 
Bonar  could  not  see  beyond  the  effect  on  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
Government  asking  for  Compulsion  to  be  applied  to  find  an  Army  of  Occu- 
pation, when  at  the  elections  the  P.M.  had  given  a promise  that  he  would  not 
continue  compulsory  service.  I was  asked  to  give  my  opinion,  I was  brief.  It 
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was  not  for  me  to  criticise  tlie  edicts  of  tlie  Ministry  of  Demobilisation,  But  I 
must  state  what  effects  these  edicts  are  producing.  If  the  existing  orders  are 
continued,  by  the  middle  of  February  there  will  be  no  organised  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. How  then  can  our  Government  hope  to  dictate  peace  terms  to  the 
Germans  ? Unless  something  is  done  at  once  to  create  an  Army  of  Occu  pation , we 
are  at  the  mercyof  the  Germans  as  regards  enforcing  certain  terms  of  the  Peace. 

Ihe  meaning  of  this  statement  did  not  seem  clear  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He 
went  on  to  some  question  of  numbers  and  of  finance.  The  Chancellor  of 
xchequer,  and  others  gave  their  views  in  turn.  Bonar  Law  still  saw  the 
terrors  of  the  House  of  Commons  more  clearly  than  the  effect  of  having  no 
Army  and  the  possibility  of  losing  the  fruits  of  Victory.  He  proposed  a 
ballot.  How  it  was  to  work,  and  how  long  it  would  take  to  put  it  into  effect 
he  did  not  say.  His  colleagues  were  able  to  knock  this  proposal  out. 

We  rose  after  5.10  p.m.  by  Bonar  appointing  a Committee  to  go  into  the 
pay  of  the  Navy  as  compared  with  our  present  Army  proposals,  because  there 
is  already  a great  outcry  in  the  Navy  regarding  their  inadequate  pay. 

Friday,  January  24.  At  i p.m.  I lunched  with  the  P.M.  at  his  Hath  Churchil], 
C.I.G.S.,  A.G.  and  Kerr  (Secretary)  formed  the  rest  of  the  party  The  P M 
was  apparently  very  grateful  that  I and  the  C.I.G.S.  had  supported  him  at’the 
Conference  to-day ! (I  can’t  think  what  else  he  expected  us  to  do).  At  lunch  his 
attitude  on  the  question  of  an  Army  of  Occupation  completely  changed.  We 
rmw  discussed  it  freely,  and  he  was  quite  in  agreement  with  our  views,  except 

that  he  thought  the  numbers  proposed  might  be  reduced.  Churchill  put  his 
case  with  tact,  and  clearly. 

At  4 p.m.  Churchill,  A.G.  and  I met  in  Wilson’s  room  and  considered  a 
draft  drawn  up  by  Churchill  of  the  discussion  in  the  P.M.’s  dining-room  at 
lunch.  We  agreed  to  it  with  slight  amendments. 

C.  got  the  P.M.  s approval  of  it  by  8 p.m.  and  Macdonagh  (the  AG)  left 
by  the  8.15  p.m.  train  for  Boulogne  and  London,  to  give  effect  to  the  decision 
by  an  Army  Order  and  to  prepare  for  C.’s  arrival  next  Tuesday,  when  a 
Cabinet  Council  wiU  discuss  and  approve  the  proposed  scheme.  The  A G and 

Brig.-General  Vesey  (of  the  A.G.  Branch)  dined  with  me  before  leaving  for 
England.  ^ 

Saturday,  January  25. 1 lunched  in  the  Hotel,  with  Alan  and  Philip.  In  the  after- 
noon quite  a number  of  visitors  came  to  see  me,  among  them  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
and  Colonel  Bacon.  Mr.  Henderson,  (one  of  the  Labour  Leaders)  had  tea  with 
me.  He  arrived  this  forenoon  from  Berne  (Switzerland)  where  he  is  arranaina 
an  Liter-Allied  Labour  Conference.  Mr.  Balfour  wired  for  him  to  confe  to 
Pans  so  he  will  be  here  for  a few  days.  He  was  very  outspoken  regarding 
Lloyd  George  s treatment  of  him.  He  (Henderson)  went  to  Russia  under 
orders  from  L.G.  when  the  latter  was  favourable  to  the  Bolshevists.  During  his 
absence,  L.G.  found  that  his  policy,  as  expounded  to  Henderson,  did  not  pay 
so  he  changed  his  policy  and  dismissed  Henderson  from  office.  I think  H Va 
good,  honest  fellow,  but  of  slow  intellect  and  has  been  much  maligned  by  L G 
and  his  gutter  Press.  ^ 

^ Lloyd  George’s  flat  in  Paris. 
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From  reports  received  to-day  I gather  that  the  Russian  iioishevists  have  de- 
clined the  invitation  of  this  great  Peace  Conference  to  meet  their  delegates  on 
an  Island  S.W.  of  Constantinople.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  Now  how 
can  Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  Co.  pretend  to  be  “Christians !”  They  have 
handed  over  the  helpless  people  in  Russia  to  be  plundered  and  murdered  by 
Bolshevists.  Their  action  resembles  British  policy  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  Government  decided  then  to  allow  the  murders  to  continue,  but 
eventually  pubhc  opinion  was  too  strong  and  they  had  to  intervene.  Will  it  be 
the  same  in  this  case  ? 

Sunday,  January  26.  I attended  a Conference  at  10  a.m.  in  Foch’s  Office. 
General  Pershing  was  present  with  three  Staff  Officers -also  Diaz  (Italy). 
General  Fowke  (A.G.)  accompanied  me.  Foch  had  General  Weygand  with 
him.  We  discussed  the  strength  of  the  several  Armies  of  Occupation.  I pointed 
out  the  great  decision  taken  by  the  British  Government  to  maintain  ten  strong 
Divisions  and  two  Cavalry  Divisions  of  conscripted  troops  during  the  coming 
year.  These  Divisions  would  be  very  strong,  well  disciplined  and  well  found 
in  every  way.  Foch  asked  me  if  I was  satisfied.  I said  I was  thoroughly  satisfied. 

The  French  have  1,300,000  in  the  Army  of  the  N.E.  of  France,  but  I gather 
that  the  54  Divisions  which  they  are  keeping  up  will  be  very  weak.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  all  to  be  home  and  disbanded  four  months  after  peace  is  signed. 
Persliing  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  forming  even  a small  force  of  occupation 
for  a period  of  say,  one  year.  General  Diaz  explained  the  Italian  situation.  Our 
Staff  Officers  then  assembled  in  order  to  fix  a form  in  which  to  show  the  re- 
spective strengths  in  rifles,  combatants,  and  L.  of  C.  units. 

General  Diaz,  Foch  and  I then  had  a long  talk  (till  12  noon)  on  the  general 
situation.  I formed  the  opinion  that  Foch  still  wishes  that  France  shoiild  per- 
manently occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  as  the  best  frontier  for  opposing 
German  aggression. 

^ I submitted  that  some  means  should  be  found  of  dividing  up  the  German 
peopleinto  independent  States.  A great  block  of  70  to  80  million  Germans  in  the 
centre  of  Europe  must  produce  trouble  in  the  fnfiirp  1 ^47^^  ' 

Mn  I'homas  (head  ^ the  Railwaymen’s  Union)  lunched  with  me  at  the 
Cafe  Foyot  near  the  Luxembourg.  Philip  was  present.  Thomas  has  a bitter 
hatred  of  L.G.  and  says  that  his  Government  won’t  last  long.  I fancy  his  idea  is 
that  Labour,  combined  with  Asquith’s  party,  will  come  to  power  at  no  distant 
date.  Thomas  started  life  as  a humble  man  on  the  railway  and  rose  to  be  engine 
driver.  He  is  (like  most  of  that  class  who  have  risen)  rather  self-satisfied,  but  is 
quite  level-headed  and  a patriot.  Churchill  came  to  see  me  at  7 p.m.  He  is 
pleased  with  the  results  of  his  meeting  with  the  P.M.  He  thanked  me  for  the 
.irrangements  I made  with  Foch. 

I dined  at  the  Embassy  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Balfour,  M.  Berthellot  (French 
Foreign  Office),  Derby,  myself  and  two  A.D.C.’s  formed  the  party. 

Berthellot  is  a cumiing  little  Frenchman  with  (I  know)  a great  dislike  of 
England.  Balfour  talked  French  to  him  and  encouraged  him  to  talk.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Germany  is  done  for,  and  cannot  recover  for  two 
generations,  and  that  a revolution  in  Germany  will  come  in  two  years  time. 
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He  resembles,  in  liis  opinions,  I think,  many  French  Commanders  who 
generally  picture  to  themselves  the  military  situation  as  they  want  to  see  it, 
an  t len  ^he  orders  to  deal  with  that  situation,  with  “failure”  of  course,  as 
the  resuh . Balfour  is  a good,  kind,  theoretical  fellow,  who  sees  the  dangers  of  a 
strong  ermany,  but  is  powerless  to  devise  any  means  for  dealing  with  the 
pro  em.  eantime,  the  rascally  French  intrigue,  and  steal  away  as  many  of 
t e p urns  as  they  can  lay  hands  on,  while  Balfour  talks  on  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  Nations  to  one  another.  He  is  too  much  of  a gentleman  to  be  able  to 
withstand  this  crowd  of  harpies  who  are  at  the  Conference. 

Saturday,  February  i.  Received  telegram  from  Churchill  indicating  his  dis- 
mclmation  to  approve  of  infliction  of  death  penalty  “unless  there  was  serious 
bloodshed.  He  awaits  full  report.^  But  I have  power,  by  Warrant,  to  try  by 
Court  MartiH  and  shoot  in  accordance  with  Army  Act;  and  no  telegram  from 

.0  S.  can  affect  my  right  to  do  what  I think  is  necessary  for  the  Army 
General  Edmunds,  R.E.,  and  Professor  (Lt.-Colonel)  David  of  Sydney  came 
to  dimer.  I was  at  Staff  College  with  the  former.  He  reminded  us  that  Colonel 
Henderson  (who  wrote  the  life  of  StonewaU  Jackson)  always  said  that  I “would 
be  C.  m C.  in  the  Field”  and  a “successful  one.”  David  is  a famous  geologist, 

educated  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  went  to  Australia  where  he  has  risen  to 
fame. 

Tuesday,  February  11. 1 motored  to  Abbeville  and  caught  the  i.io  p.m.  train  for 
Pans.  Arrived  there  5 p.m.,  train  f hour  late.  Brig.-General  Dillon  met  me  at 
the  tram  said  Foch  would  like  to  see  me  at  4.30  p.m.  and  that  a full  meeting 
would  take  place  at  5.30.  It  was  too  late  for  me  to  see  Foch  so  I went  direct  to 
the  Hotel.  After  dinner  General  Thwaites  came  to  see  me  in  my  sitting-room. 
He  said  that  there  were  considerable  varieties  of  opinion  expressed  at  the  meet- 
ing this  afternoon  as  to  how  the  Germans  should  be  coerced.  He  thought  that 
the  French  are  simply  wasting  time  until  President  Wilson  has  gone  back  to 
the  U.S.A.  I then  sent  and  asked  General  Hankey  (Secretary  of  War  Cabinet) 
to  come  and  see  me.  I told  him  that  my  view  of  the  French  attitude  was  the 
same  as  I held  before  the  Armistice,  viz.,  their  object  is  revenge;  to  grind  Ger- 
many to  powder.  At  the  present  time  their  immediate  aim  was  to  put  Germany 
in  such  a terrible  condition  by  pin-pricks,  and  irritating  clauses  in  the  Armistice 

that  the  Mies  must  intervene  and  occupy  Berlin  and  in  this  way  to  reach  their 
general  objective. 

It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  dictate  terms  of  a preliminary  peace  as  to  make  a 
new  armistice.  So  I urged  Hankey  to  see  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
insist  on  a “preliminary  peace”  being  made,  not  another  armistice.  If  the 
French  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  the  British  would  lose  much  of 
their  fruits  of  victory  and  the  war  would  go  on  without  end.  Hankey  went  off 
to  see  Milner  and  will  have  to  tackle  Balfour  “in  bed  in  the  mornincr”  as  he  was 

at  the  Opera  to-night” ! Hankey  is  also  to  win  the  Americans  over  to  our 
views. 

Wednesday,  February  12  Hard  frost.  No  wind  and  slight  fog.  At  10  a.m.  I visited 
be™  oMizcd°  " to 
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Focli  at  4 bis  Boulevard  des  Invalides  with  Lawrence.  He  explained  the  diffi- 
culty of  coercing  the  Germans  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  He 
thought  that  if  the  Germans  were  attacked  boldly  all  along  the  front  by  all  the 
Allies,  that  in  a week  they  would  give  in.  I told  him  that  the  British  Army  con- 
sisted only  of  fragments  of  Divisions,  and  that  whether  the  present  Army 
advanced  willingly  or  not  must  depend  on  the  reason  for  recommencing 
hostilities.  But  I did  not  think  that  the  British  Army  would  be  anxious  to  fight 
to  create  a new  Poland  out  of  Germany  for  instance.  If  we  advanced,  what 
would  our  objective  be?  W^e  might  have  to  go  into  East  Prussia  before  Ger- 
many yielded,  I said. 

Why  not,  instead  of  another  armistice  or  agreement,  insist  on  terms  of  a 
preliminary  peace,  and  if  the  Germans  declined  them,  then  we  would  know 
where  we  were.  He  said  he  quite  agreed,  but  that  President  W^ilson  was  the 
stumbling  block ; he  (Foch)  was  (with  liis  Government)  anxious  to  make  peace 
at  once. 

At  II  a.m.  I attended  a meeting  of  the  Allied  War  Council.  Mr.  Balfour 
began  with  a sensible  speech,  urging  that  we  should  not  add  each  time  to  the 
terms  of  the  Armistice.  Then  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  a suggestion  had  been 
made  to  him”  and  that  he  fully  agreed  with  it,  etc.  (This  was  my  suggestion). 

Upon  this  Clemenceau  made  a long  and  fine  speech,  but  not  to  the  point. 
He  was  quite  opposed  to  any  suggestion  of  making  a preliminary  peace.  He 
insisted  on  going  on  extending  the  Armistice.  The  cat  was  clearly  out  of  the 
bag.  This  confirms  my  opinion.  The  French  don’t  want  peace ! They  want 
“revenge”  and  the  destruction  of  the  German  people  with  his  machinery  so 
that  there  will  be  no  competitor  against  French  trade. 

After  Clemenceau’s  speech,  Mr.  Balfour  explained  that  C.  had  misunder- 
stood what  was  intended. 

A meeting  of  the  Supreme  Allied  Council  of  War  was  arranged  for  3 p.m. 
And  the  expert  advisers  were  ordered  to  come  to  the  Quai  d’Orsay  at  5 p.m. 

The  Supreme  Council  consists  only  of  the  members  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments. There  was  evidently  a friendly  talk  at  which  they  settled  differences,  for 
when  we  arrived  at  5 p.m.  we  found  that  the  following  resolution  had  been 
agreed  to : 

1.  Asa  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Armistice  Marshal  Foch  shall  stipu- 
late that  the  Germans  shall  desist  from  all  offensive  operations  against  the 
Poles. 

2.  The  Armistice  with  Germany  shall  be  renewed  for  a short  period  ter- 
minable by  the  Allies  at  three  days’  notice. 

3.  Detailed  and  final  Naval,  Military  and  Air  conditions  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  shall  be  drawn  up  at  once  by  a Committee  to  be  presided 
over  by  Marshal  Foch  and  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Supreme 
War  Council;  these,  when  approved,  will  be  presented  for  signature  to 
the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  shall  be  at  once  informed  that  this  is  the 
policy  of  the  associated  Governments. 

x^fter  Clemenceau  had  read  the  document,  explained  the  meaning  of  certain 
phrases  and  modified  a few  minor  points,  each  Government  nominated  its 
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representatives.  All  the  Commanders-in-Cliief  were  to  be  members,  and  three 
others  from  each  Great  Power.  General  Wilson,  Admiral  Hope  and  General 
Sykes  were  to  represent  England. 

Tea  was  then  served.  M.  Clemenceau  was  particularly  friendly  to  me  and 
said,  Vous  avez  gagne,  aujourd’hui.”  He  seemed  quite  delighted  with  the 
result  of  the  day’s  Conferences. 

The  Generals  and  Admirals  then  had  a short  Conference  with  Marshal  Foch 
in  an  adjoining  room.  It  was  agreed  that  each  Power  should  send  in  its  con- 
clusions by  the  i8th,  when  he  will  have  returned  to  Paris  from  the  Armistice 
Meeting  at  Treves. 

For  the  success  of  to-day,  chief  credit  is  due  to  General  Hankey  (Secretary 
of  the  War  Cabinet).  He  saw  Mihier  at  midnight  and  persuaded  him.  This 
morning  at  9-30  a.m.  he  tackled  Balfour  when  he  was  still  in  bed  but  working. 
He  also  worked  the  Americans  through  Captain  Wiseman  (our  Liaison 
Officer  with  Colonel  House). 

Monday,  February  17. 1 left  Abbeville  at  i.io  p.m.  by  train  for  Paris.  General 
Lawrence  and  Fletcher  accompanied  me. 

Soon  after  5 p.m.  I had  a talk  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Lawrence  was  present. 
Churchill  had  come  to  Paris  regarding  the  Russian  situation,  but  the  Allies 
came  to  a decision  not  to  act,  oidy  to  enquire  into  the  situation.  Winston  was 
disappointed. 

As  regards  demobilisation,  I urged  on  him  the  need  for  stopping  the  unfair- 
ness caused  by  allowing  so-called  “pivotal  men”  to  go.  This  is  causing  much 
dissatisfaction. 

The  C.I.G.S.  then  came  in,  and  we  discussed  our  proposals  for  a Military 
Peace  with  Germany.  He  had  had  a paper  worked  out  by  the  General  Staff  and 
his  conclusions  were  practically  the  same  as  I and  Lawrence  had  come  to. 

Churchill  left  to  dine  at  the  Embassy  and  intends  to  leave  by  train  after- 
wards for  Boulogne. 

The  rest  of  us  dined  in  the  flat  which  Churchill  was  occupying  and  which  is 
an  annexe  of  the  Majestic  Hotel. 

At  dinner  Sir  H.  Wilson  told  us  that  Winston  Churcliill  had  received  two 
telegrams  from  the  P.M.  tliis  morning  on  the  subject  of  the  Bolshevik  problem. 
Later  in  the  day  it  was  discovered  that  these  telegrams  had  been  repeated  to 
Colonel  House  (the  American  representative).  That  means  that  L.G.  distrusted 
Winston  on  this  subject.  Winston,  of  course,  was  very  angry. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  Conference  are  feeble  to  a degree.  Nothing 
but  talk,  talk,  talk,  and  no  decision  to  act  is  ever  taken.  It  is  a bad  show,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  Winston  should  keep  clear  of  it,  otherwise  he  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  failure  which  is  bound  to  come  in  time. 

Wednesday,  February  19.  M.  Clemenceau  was  shot  at  this  morning  at  8.45  a.m 
when  motoring  from  his  house  to  the  War  Ministry  by  a French  Anarchist. 
Luckily  the  bullets  missed  all  vital  parts,  but  one  lodged  in  his  shoulder. 

After  dinner  I saw  Lord  Milner  and  Wilson.  The  former  agreed  that  what 
we  had  to  decide  was  the  reduction  of  German  armaments ; how  they  recruited 
their  Army  was  not  our  affair.  I then  urged  that  the  question  of  feeding 
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Germany  should  be  settled  without  any  delay . The  matter  was  serious.  Germany 
was  on  the  verge  of  famhie.  All  our  reports  are  more  serious  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  Germans  themselves,  though  they  admit  that  their  countiy  is  on 
the  verge  of  starvation. 

With  great  difficulty  Germany  has  scraped  together  six  million  pounds  in 
payment;  she  will  probably  be  able  to  raise  another  ten  millions.  The  cost  of 

rationing  her  will  be  20  millions  a month. 

If  we  don’t  feed  her,  Bolshevism  will  spread.  This  will  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Germany  and  probably  in  our  having  to  intervene.  And,  further, 
Bolshevism  is  likely  to  spread  to  France  and  England.  There  is  therefore  every 
reason  for  feeding  Germany. 

As  regards  paying  for  the  food,  I suggest  that  this  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
indemnity  which  Germany  can  pay  if  given  time  and  raw  material 
Thursday,  February  20. 1 lunched  with  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  flat  in  the  Rue  Nitot, 
and  at  3 p.m.  attended  a Conference  in  Foch  s office,  on  the  question  of  the 
military  terms  of  peace.  There  was  a full  attendance ; in  addition  to  the  French 
and  British  representatives  named  in  my  Diary  of  yesterday,  there  were 
present.  General  Diaz  (Italy),  General  Persliing  and  Bliss  (America),  a Japanese 

General,  Marshal  Petain  and  Staff  Officers. 

It  was  then  agreed  to  take  Foch  s paper  as  the  basis  of  our  discussion.  The 
sa,id  that  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the  clauses  which  hmited  the 
German  armaments  after  peace  and  put  the  Germans  in  a humiliating  position. 
We  then  went  on  with  the  paper,  and  it  was  agreed  by  Foch  to  mcrease  the 
strength  to  be  allowed  the  Germans  to  13  or  15  Divisions  iiistead  of  five.  A 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  (on  which  General  Radcliffe  represented 
Great  Britain)  to  amend  the  document.  It  was  now  5 p.m.  The  sailors  then 
arrived,  and  their  paper  was  read  by  Admiral  le  Bon.  The  American  Admiral 
(Bonsor)  took  exception  to  the  limitations  of  the  German  Naval  forces  after 
the  signature  of  peace.  This,  combined  with  General  Bliss  s attitude,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  American  Government  is  supporting  Germany.  No  doubt  the 
German  vote  in  America  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  meeting  broke  up  at  7 p.m. 

Friday,  February  21. 1 visited  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  the  forenoon  with  Alan, 
and  at'3  p.m.  attended  a Conference  in  Marshal  Foch’s  room.  Only  the  mili- 
tary were  present  to-day.  We  all  agreed,  after  some  protests  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  allow  the  Germans  to  retain  an  Army  of  200,000  organised  in  1 5 Divi- 
sions. The  Staffs  for  one  Army  and  five  Corps  were  allowed,  and  the  Great 
General  Staff  is  to  be  abolished,  as  well  as  an  official  body  for  the  study  of  war. 
No  aeroplanes  or  “Tanks”  are  allowed  to  be  manufactured  or  kept  up.  The 
question  of  civil  aeroplanes  will  be  settled  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Americans  agreed  to  sign  the  document  but  explained  that  their  attitude  was 
due  to  their  Senate  at  Washington  having  to  approve  every  Treaty.  Personally, 
I think  President  Wilson  of  the  U.S.  A.  had  told  them  how  to  act,  having  re- 
gard to  the  importance  of  the  German  vote  in  America ! Ide  wishes  to  develop 
trade  with  Germany,  and  therefore  will  not  be  a party  to  humiliating  them 
more  than  is  necessary. 
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Focli  was  very  gratetul  tor  the  help  which  I had  given  over  this  Conference. 
Lawrence  said  that  they  would  never  have  agreed  on  anything  had  I not  been 
present. 

General  Bliss  stated  that  we  ought  merely  to  state  the  size  of  the  Army  which 
Germany  could  keep  on,  because  we  could  never  take  action  to  prevent  her 
from  making  more  guns  or  ammunition,  or  training  more  men  than  the 
Treaty  allowed.  I replied  that  although  a small  infraction  of  the  Treaty  might 
not  become  a “casus  belli”  yet  if  she  openly  started  a General  Staff  or  made 
more  gims  or  tanks,  it  would  put  the  Allies  on  their  guard,  as  it  would  show 
Germany  meant  to  make  war.  We  dined  quietly  at  the  Hotel  Majestic. 

Sunday,  February  23.  Attached  is  copy  of  instructions  which  I gave  to  Sir  P. 
Sassoon  on  February  i6th  to  see  the  Prime  Minister  regarding  a certain  honour 
and  reward  which  papers  said  the  Government  is  about  to  give  me.  Summary 
of  what  passed  between  P.S.^  and  the  P.M.  is  also  attached 

With  reference  to  a statement  by  the  Political  Correspondent  of  to-day’s 
Sunday  Times  that  in  the  coming  week  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  make  an  announcement  regarding  a reward  and  honour  to  be  conferred 
on  me.  P.S.  will  please  see  the  Prime  Minister  and  tell  him  that  my  wishes  are 
as  follows: 

1st.  All  questions  put  in  the  House  regarding  a reward  for  me  are  made 
without  my  wish  or  approval. 

2nd.  I am  well  satisfied  with  the  rank  and  honours  already  conferred  on  me. 
I only  want  a sufficient  pension  to  enable  me  to  live  in  a simple  way 
without  monetary  anxieties  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

3 rd.  If  the  Government  wish  at  tliis  time  to  make  a grant  of  money,  I could 
not  accept  it  until  the  new  Pensions  Ministry  have  really  accomplished 
something.  Reports  of  many  very  sad  cases  still  reach  me.  For  instance, 
the  Disabled  Officers’  Fund  is  expending  funds  at  the  rate  of 
montlily,  and  will  soon  have  to  close  down.  This  money  goes  to  help 
(chiefly)  Officers  who  have  insufficient  or  no  pensions  at  all  and 
Doctors’  Certificates  show  many  are  unable  to  work  and  yet  have  no 
pensions  or  subsistence.  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  these  poor  people  ? 
They  have  given  their  all  to  the  Country  and  without  any  bargaining. 

4th,  As  regards  conferring  a Peerage  on  me;  unless  an  adequate  grant  is 
made  to  me  to  enable  a suitable  position  to  be  maintained,  I must 
decline  such  an  honour. 

(Signed)  D.  Haig.  16.2.19. 

Notes  by  Sir  Philip  Sassoon — Feb.  2Sth,  1919. 

I saw  the  Prime  Minister  on  Tuesday,  February  i8th,  1919,  at  10  Downing 
Street,  at  4.45  p.m. 

I explained  the  objects  of  my  coming  to  see  him  in  accordance  with  Points  i, 
2 and  3,  of  the  Field-Marshal’s  Note. 

As  regards  No.  1.  It  turned  out  that  the  statement  in  the  papers  referred  to  a 
question  put  down  in  the  Flouse  by  Sir  S.  Scott,  which  he  subsequently  with- 
drew at  my  request.  The  Prime  Minister  quite  understood  that  such  questions 

^Private  Secretary. 
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were  published  without  the  Field-Marshal’s  sanction  or  approval.  In  fact,  he 
himself  had  not  seen  the  cutting  in  question. 

As  regards  No.  3.  The  Prime  Minister  said  that,  owing  to  the  lamentable  chaos 
produced  by  Hodge,  the  late  Pensions  Minister,  it  would  take  a certain  time  to 
get  matters  going  satisfactorily.  He  had  had  a talk  with  Wortlhngton  Evans, 
who  said  no  improvement  would  be  visible  for  two  months,  but  that  after  that 
the  whole  situation  with  regard  to  Pensions  would  improve  considerably.  The 
P.M.  asked  me  to  let  him  have  a copy  of  the  last  part  of  the  Field-Marshal  s 
third  paragraph  to  send  to  Wortlhngton  Evans. 

He  said  that  in  comiection  with  bringing  in  a motion  for  a grant  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a dual  difficulty.  Were  it  deferred  too  long,  people’s  memories  were 
short;  they  quickly  forgot  services  rendered,  and  it  might  be  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  get  it  through  in  the  way  he  would  like  to.  On  the  other  hand,  with  so 
much  unrest  about-miners  demanding  an  extra  shihing,  etc. -tins  was  a bad 
time  to  go  to  the  House  to  ask  for  a large  sum  of  money.  His  idea  would  be, 
when  the  moment  seems  propitious,  to  ask  for  a comprehensive  sum  to  be 
subsequently  aUocated.  Apart  from  the  Generals,  there  were  others  he  would 
like  to  reward,  for  instance,  Hankey.  Of  course  you  could  not  compare  the 
services  rendered  to  the  State  by  Sir  Douglas  and  Admiral  Beatty.  But  if  the 
latter  were  not  done  equally  well,  the  Navy  would  consider  it  a slight.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  [Beatty]  were  given  a large  grant,  being  a wealthy  man, 
public  opinion  might  resent  it. 

He  mentioned  vaguely  ^100,000  for  the  F.M.  He  then  went  on  to  discuss  a 
Peerage.  I said  I did  not  think  the  Field-Marshal  desired  a Peerage ; but  that 
were  he  desired  to  accept  such  an  honour,  he  must  receive  a sufficient  grant  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  a suitable  position,  otherwise  he  would  have  to  declhie. 
The  Prime  Minister  quite  agreed  and  was  very  emphatic  about  the  necessity 
for  the  F.M.  to  take  a Peerage,  and  for  his  having  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
it  suitably.  What  did  I tliink  would  be  a sufficient  grant  ? I suggested  ^250,000. 
The  Prime  Minister  appeared  quite  sympathetic  and  said  that,  of  course,  he 
must  be  largely  guided  by  precedent.  What  had  Kitchener  received?  I said  I 
did  not  know,  but  that  neither  Lord  K.  or  any  other  previous  Commander-in- 
Chief  for  that  matter,  had  ever  taken  part  in  a war  of  such  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  or  had  ever  led  so  large  a British  Army  to  Victory. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would  let  us  know  before  he  took  any  steps 
in  the  matter  and  would  then  again  ascertain  what  the  Field-Marshal’s  views 
were.^ 

Philip  Sassoon,  G.H.Q.  25.2.19. 

Monday,  March  10.  Mr.  Winston  ChurchiU  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  and  two  Secre- 
taries arrived  for  dinner  and  stayed  the  night.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Fourth  Army) 
also  dined. 

Mr.  C.  asked  me  if  I would  accept  the  appointment  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Home  Forces.  He  said  that  he  very  much  hoped  that  I would  accept. 
This  I did.  General  Robertson,  who  at  present  holds  that  appointment,  is  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine. 

^Haig  was  eventually  given  an  earldom  and  a grant  of  100,000. 
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As  regards  date,  he  wished  me  to  take  Command  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
eventually  agreed  that  the  ist  June  would  be  satisfactory. 

Thursday^  April  3.  Hard  frost  last  night.  Fine  bright  sun  but  cold  North  wind 
all  day. 

I arrived  at  Paris  soon  after  9 a.m.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
my  motor  cars  unboxed,  so  Comdt.  Gemeau  and  I took  a taxi  off  the  ranks  at 
the  Gare  du  Nord  and  motored  to  the  Ministry  of  War  in  the  Rue  St.  Domin- 
ique. I arrivedjust  at  the  appointed  time  for  my  interview  with  M.  Clcmenceau 
though  my  arrival  in  a taxi  caused  some  amusement  amongst  the  onlookers 
hanging  about  the  gates  of  the  Ministry. 

M.  Clemenceau  looked  very  fresh  and  fit.  He  came  to  the  door  of  his  room 
and  met  me  on  the  landing ; he  walked  with  a firm  step  notwithstanding  that 
he  has  a bullet  in  his  back ! He  said  he  would  never  forget  all  I had  done  for 
France  in  the  War.  At  the  present  moment  he  was  having  a most  difficult  time, 
but  he  could  not  say  all  that  he  would  like.  I then  sent  for  his  son  and  pinned  the 
British  Military  Cross  on  his  breast.  His  son  was  Captain  during  the  war  in  a 
Colonial  Division.  His  father  was  greatly  pleased  at  him  being  decorated, 
indeed,  more  pleased  than  if  he  had  been  given  the  M.C.  for  himself 

On  leaving  the  Ministry  of  War,  I walked  with  Gemeau  to  the  Elysee  where 
I was  received  with  a Guard  of  Honour,  and  at  once  conducted  to  M.  Poin- 
care s apartments.  I had  half-an-hour’s  talk  with  him.  He  always  strikes  me  as 
being  a very  conceited  little  man.  In  the  course  of  our  talk  he  referred  to  diffi- 
cult periods  of  the  war.  I told  him  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  serious  period 
probably  for  the  success  of  our  cause  was  1917  on  account  of  the  mutinies  in 
the  French  Army.  He  seemed  surprised  that  I should  have  known  about  tliis, 
but  he  admitted  that  the  situation  then  was  “very  serious”  and  that  “General 
Petain  had  rendered  very  valuable  service.”  Petain  came  in  his  train  to  see  me 
in  the  summer  of  1917  (about  June)  at  Blendecques.  He  came  expressly  to  see 
me  and  teU  me  of  the  very  grave  state  of  the  discipline  in  the  French  Army  and 
how  he  was  going  round  seeing  the  Officers  of  each  Division  on  a “mission  of 
propaganda”  as  he  called  it.  Our  talk  then  turned  from  Petain  to  Foch,  and  he 
gave  his  version  as  to  how  the  latter  came  to  be  made  the  Generalissimo  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  From  what  he  said,  the  President  was  evidently  quite  unaware 
that  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  German  Offensive  in  March,  1918, 
Petain  had  given  orders  to  dispose  his  Army  so  as  to  cover  Paris  from  the 
German  advance,  instead  of  continuing  to  have  as  its  main  strategical  objective 
the  maintenance,  at  aU  costs,  of  close  touch  with  the  British  Army.  I therefore 
told  M.  Poincare  how  on  Sunday  night,  March  24th,  1918,  Petain  came  from 
his  H.  Qrs.  at  Compiegne  and  met  me  at  my  Report  Centre  at  Dury  (near 
Amiens)  at  1 1 p.m.  The  situation  was  very  critical.  In  spite  of  the  identification 
of  many  German  Divisions  which  we  had  from  actual  prisoners  captured, 
Petain  did  not  agree  with  me  that  the  German  main  effort  had  already  fallen 
upon  the  British  right  flank,  but  he  stoutly  maintained  that  the  German  main 
blow  was  stiU  to  be  delivered,  and  that  it  would  shortly  fall  on  his  (the  French) 
front  in  Champagne.  That  being  the  case,  he,  and  the  French  Government 
(and  he  had,  he  said,  that  very  morning  attended  a Cabinet  Council  in  Paris) 
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had  decided  that  Paris  must  now  have  his  chief  attention.  Consequently,  he  had 
been  to  Montdidier,  where  the  French  Reserves  were  concentrating  under 
General  Fayolle,  and  had  given  the  latter  verbal  orders  (which  would  be  con- 
firmed to-morrow  in  writing)  to  fall  back  South-Westwards  on  Beauvais  in 
the  event  of  the  Germans  continuing  to  gain  ground  towards  Amiens. 

I pointed  out  to  Petain  that  this  was  a departure  from  the  basic  principle  of 
Franco-British  strategy,  which  was  to  keep  our  two  Armies  united  at  all  costs, 
and  that  it  could  now  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  enemy  to  beat  our  two  Armies 
in  detail.  Petain  said  that  he  fully  realised  the  consequences  of  the  divergent 
retreat  of  his  Army,  but  he  “had  his  orders  from  his  Government.”  I saw  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  Petain,  so  I motored  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  Dury  to  my  FJ.  Qrs.  at  Montreuil  and  telegraphed  to  London 
asking  Lord  Milner  (S.  of  S.  for  War)  and  the  C.I.G.S.  to  come  at  once  to 
France  to  discuss  this  grave  change  in  French  strategy. 

This  was  the  first  step  which  I took  towards  getting  Foch  appointed  to  the 
Chief  Command.  But  I could  not  tell  the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
that  what  was  urgently  required  at  that  moment  was  a French  Cornmander-in- 
Chief  who  would  fght,  because  Petain  had  resigned  liimself  to  a policy  of  de- 
fence, and  was  ordering  his  troops  to  fall  back,  before  there  was  good  reason  or 
they  had  been  driven  back  by  the  enemy.  I was  prepared  to  subordinate  my- 
self to  any  French  General  who  would  keep  the  two  Armies  united,  and  con- 
test every  foot  of  ground  with  the  enemy  in  his  efforts  to  separate  the  British 
Army  from  the  French. 

Our  talk  then  turned  on  European  Politics,  and  M.  Poincare  seemed  in 
hopes  of  detaching  Austria  from  Germany.  He  said  that  a French  Mission  and 
an  Ambassador  were  shortly  going  to  Viemia. 

Alan  Fletcher  joined  me  at  the  Elysee  with  two  cars  from  the  French  War 
Office.  Fie,  I,  and  Gemeau  then  went  in  them  to  the  Bois  and  took  a walk  till 
lunch-time.  We  lunched  with  Lord  Derby  at  the  British  Embassy.  The  Prime 
Minister  (Lloyd  George)  was  there  and  was  most  affable,  but  could  give  no 
reply  as  to  when  the  preliminary  peace  would  be  signed. 

After  lunch,  I motored  with  Lawrence  to  Chantilly.  At  7.30  p.m.  we  dined 
with  Marshal  Petain.  He  lives  in  the  same  house  at  Chantilly  as  Marshal  Joffre 
occupied.  It  was  a most  friendly  evening  and  we  all  felt  that  P.  and  his  Staff 
had  laid  themselves  out  to  make  us  feel  at  home. 

After  dinner  Petain  in  a private  talk  again  referred  to  the  terribly  insub- 
ordinate state  of  the  French  Army  in  1917,  and  said  that  there  were  two  occa- 
sions on  which  he  had  deserved  well  of  liis  country;  the  first  was  at  Verdun, 
and  the  next  “after  Nivelle’s  failure  in  1917,  when  he  kept  the  French  Army 
from  mutinying.”  Referring  to  his  visit  to  me  at  Blendecques  that  summer,  he 
said  that  “the  state  of  the  French  Army  was  much  worse  than  he  had  dared  to 
tell  me  at  the  time.” 

My  train  left  at  ii  p.m. 

Friday,  April  4.  Morning  was  wet,  but  day  cleared  and  afternoon  was  fine. 

My  train  reached  Chaumont  Station  at  9.30  a.m.  General  Pershing,  C.  in  C. 
of  the  American  Forces  in  Europe,  with  his  Staff,  met  me.  After  inspecting  the 
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Guard,  I motored  to  the  H.  Qrs.  Offices.  From  the  C.  in  C.’s  office  window  we 
watched  a^ceremony  of  guard  mounting-a  band  of  over  100  performers, 
known  as  Pershing  s Own,  provided  the  music  and  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. It  played  admirably.  P.  told  me  that  they  were  taking  great  pains 
now  to  organise  bands  in  the  American  Army  as  their  experience  in  the  war 
showed  the  value  of  them.  Also  that  they  had  come  to  realise  that  the  old 
principles  of  discipline  and  smartness  were  as  essential  to-day  as  in  the  old  days. 
About  no  clock  troops  were  turned  out,  and  I presented  decorations  to  some 
60  or  70  Officers  of  the  American  Army.  Before  I presented  them  I said  a few 
words  to  those  present,  and  on  behalf  of  the  British  Army  thanked  General 
Pershing  and  the  American  Forces  for  the  help  which  they  had  rendered  us  and 
the  other  Allies  in  the  Great  War.  1917  was  a most  critical  period,  and  the 
arrival  of  General  P.  and  a few  Officers  of  his  Staff  in  that  summer  produced  a 
most  heartening  effect  both  on  ourselves  and  the  French.  I told  P.  privately  of 
the  mutinous  state  of  the  French  Army  at  that  time  and  how  valuable  his 
appearances  in  France  had  proved.  Pershing  thanked  me  afterwards  most 
gratefully  for  the  remarks  which  I had  made  and  he  mentioned  that  the  French 
had  never  once  said  a word  of  thanks  or  complimented  the  American  troops 
on  what  they  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  French  seemed  veryjealous  of  the 
American  Troops  and  out  of  spite,  Foch  had,  at  the  last  moment,  reorganised 
the  disposition  of  the  troops  in  the  Coblenz  bridgehead  with  the  result  that  the 
Americans  had  to  make  long  trying  marches  on  which  it  was  difficult  to  supply 
them  properly.  Pershing  assured  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Officer 
or  man  of  the  American  Army  ever  to  forget  the  bad  treatment  which  they 
had  received  from  the  French  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  feeling 
of  dislike  for  the  French  which  existed  in  the  American  Army.  The  Germans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  treating  the  American  soldiers  very  well,  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  the  troops  already  preferred  them  to  the  French. 

We  lunched  sumptuously  at  General  Pershing’s  H.  Qrs.  and  at  3 p.m.  a 
Regiment  (3  Battalions)  paraded  for  my  inspection.  Most  of  the  men  came 
from  Virginia.  They  were  well  turned  out,  clean  and  handled  their  arms  well. 
At  4.30 1 left  by  train. 

My  farewell  visit  to  the  Americans  was  a great  success.  All  ranks  from 
General  Pershing  downwards  were  wholeheartedly  anxious  to  make  us  enjoy 
ourselves,  and  make  us  feel  at  home  with  them.  In  this  they  certainly  succeeded 
very  well. 

Saturday,  April  5.  The  day  of  my  departure  from  France.  Frosty  night.  Fine  bright 
morning  with  warm  sun. 

My  train  reached  Boulogne  Town  Station  at  10.30  a.m.  Here  I said  good- 
bye to  Captain  Milne  and  aU  the  train  Staff  who  had  looked  after  me  very  well, 
including  two  Canadian  engine  drivers.  A small  French  Guard  of  Honour  was 
here.  I inspected  it  and  then  the  train  went  on. 

At  the  Pier  Station,  I was  received  by  Generals  Asser  and  Ford,  who  are  now 
in  charge  of  the  British  area  west  of  the  “Rhine  Army”  zone  in  Germany.  The 
Mayor,  the  Prefet,  and  General  Dicbold  (Commanding  the  French  troops) 
were  also  present.  Several  of  my  own  Staff  from  G.H.Q.  were  also  on  the 
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platform,  viz.,  Generals  Lawrence  (C.G.S.),  Fowke  (A-G.),  Ri^gles-Brke 

fM.S.),ai;oJef&eys(Commanding30thDmsion)andWilberforce(Command- 

ing  the  Base  Port  ofBoulogne)  with  many  others. 

A strong  French  Guard  of  Honour  was  on  the  right  of  the  troops  deeded  to 
receive  ml  On  their  left  was  a British  hand,  and  on  the  left  a British  Guard 

foundby  the  Clieshires.  Very  clean  and  smart.  j nrp- 

After  inspecting  all  the  troops,  and  after  numerous  ^ . 1 

sented  to  ml  I welt  on  to  the  quay.  Here  were  Dons  and  her  sister  Alexa^ra 
close  to  the  gangway  on  to  the  steamer,  while  a number  of  nurses  under  M 
McCarthy  (the  Head  Matron)  and  a mass  of  Officers  also  were  drawn  up  close 
on  their  right.  I shook  hands  with  all  and  everybody,  and  said  a few  friendly 
words  of  thanks  to  the  “head  ones.”  On  the  steamer  (the  Princess  Victorm,  one 
of  the  Stranraer  boats)  Doris,  I,  and  her  sister  were  accommodated  with  seats 
on  the  bridge.  It  was  a fine  suimy  day  and  all  round  the  harbour  and  on  the 
piers  and  jetties  were  crowds  of  our  men  waiting  to  cheer  me  on  my  departure 
from  France.  It  was,  indeed,  a very  thrilling  sight,  and  made  me  feel  proud  an 
sad.  As  the  steamer  moved  slowly  down  the  harbour,  the  cheermg  was  taken 
up  from  one  point  to  another,  bands  played  and  officers  saluted.  And  then  some 
pipers  (four  of  them  from  the  Fife  Yeomanry)  right  at  the  Pier  point  played  as 
I went  past  them.  It  was  indeed  a marvellous  send  off.  A very  fittmg  ending  to 
the  disappearance  of  G.H.Q.  and  myself  from  scenes  of  anxiety  and  oi  glory 
of  the  Great  War  in  France.  And  everyone  seemed  to  enter  wholeheartedly 
into  the  cheers  he  gave  for  me  and  what  I represented-the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  in  France  and  Flanders.  1 • 1 1 a j • l 

Off  Folkestone  I sent  a signal  message  to  the  destroyer  which  the  Admiral 

had  sent  to  Boulogne  to  meet  me,  thanking  him  for  liis  escort. 

There  was  no  kind  of  ceremony  on  landing  beyond  the  presence  on  the  pier 
of  the  Admiral  from  Dover  and  the  G.O.C.  and  Staff  Officers  from  Shorn- 
cliffe.  But  at  Victoria  Station,  where  we  arrived  about  4 p-m.,  there  was  a large 
gathering  of  people.  One  or  two  of  the  papers  had  announced  in  the  mornmg 
that  I was  to  arrive  by  the  leave  train  from  France  in  the  afternoon,  but  there 
would  be  no  ceremony  of  welcome.  Many  thousands,  howe'er,  collected 
outside  the  station  of  their  own  accord  and  my  car  found  it  difficult  to  pass 
through  the  crowds. 

The  Q.M.G.  (Travers  Clarke)  and  M.G.O.  (Bill  Furse)  were  on  the  plat- 
form. There  were  also  many  photographers. 

At  Eastcott,  too,  there  were  many  cameras  and  Doris,  the  two  girls  and  I 
were  taken  by  them.  This  done,  I was  left  alone  with  my  family  for  a little  rest 

and  peace,  I hope. 
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Haig  remained  as  Commander-in-ChiefHome  Forces  until  January, 
x920,  when  the  post  was  abolished.  His  military  career  was,  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  now  at  an  end.  A soldier  of  his  fame  might  well  have 
expected  the  offer  of  a Viceroyalty  or  some  other  high  Imperial  office.  But 
until  the  end  of  1922  Lloyd  George  was  Prime  Minister.  He  was  unlikely  to 
bestow  preferment  upon  a man  whom  he  so  bitterly,  if  secretly,  detested. 
Mr.  Churchill,  without  giving  any  evidence,  states  in  his  Great  Contemporaries 
that  Haig  was  disappointed  at  being  thus  passed  over.  It  may  be  so,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  in  his  papers  to  suggest  such  feelings,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have 
expressed  any  regrets  to  his  family  or  his  closest  friends. 

seems  probable  that  Haig  would  have  declined  any  offer  which  dis- 
tracted him  from  what  he  now  regarded  as  his  life  work-the  protection  of  the 
men,  and  dependents  of  the  men,  who  had  fought  for  Britain  in  the  war.  Haig 
elt  very  deeply  upon  this  subject.  We  have  already  seen  how  he  refused  a 
peerage  partly  upon  the  ground  that  he  would  accept  no  honour  until  the 
question  of  pensions  and  gratuities  had  been  adequately  dealt  with.  In  the  end 
he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  peerage  but  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts  for  ex- 
servicemen  wherever  they  might  be. 

In  June,  1921,  his  great  prestige  made  possible  the  creation  of  the  British 
Legion  which  united  two  hostile  associations  of  ex-servicemen  whose  bicker- 
ing  threatened  to  discredit  the  whole  cause.  Nor  did  Haig  confhie  himself  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1921  he  visited  South  Africa,  in  1925  Canada,  and  in  both 
countries  managed  to  bring  about  a similar  union  of  hostile  associations.  At 
home  liis  work  was  ceaseless.  Believing  that  people  value  the  personal  touch 
le  invariably  replied  in  his  own  hand  to  his  imiumerable  correspondents  and 
irmly  refused,  despite  his  doctors  advice,  to  employ  a secretary.  No  man 
hated  making  speeches  more  than  Haig,  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tour  the 
country  and  address  dozens  of  meetings  in  order  to  advance  the  cause  in  which 
he  so  passionately  believed.  For  one  to  whom  speaking  came  as  a great  effort 
this  was  work  of  a peculiarly  exhausting  nature. 

In  1919  Haig  was  created  an  earl  and  voted  the  sum  of  ^£100,000  by  Parlia- 
rnent  as  a reward  for  his  services  to  the  nation.  Soon  after  this  he  received  a 
gift  which  he  valued  far  more  highly.  A national  subscription  was  raised  to 
purchase  and  present  to  him  Bemersyde,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Haigs,  at 
that  time  in  the  possession  of  another  branch  of  the  family.  Bemersyde  stands 
above  the  Tweed  near  Dryburgh  Abbey  and  commands  a magnificent  view- 
westwards  over  the  valley  to  the  Eildon  Hills.  Here  Haig  spent  what  were 
pJ^obably  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  among  the  people  and  the  scenery 
that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well. 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  have  long  to  enjoy  his  new  home.  On  January 
29th,  1928,  he  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  his  brother-in-law’s  London 
house  from  a heart  attack.  He  was  only  sixty-six  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  might  well  have  had  many  more  years  of  useful  and  active  life.  His 
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death  was  the  signal  for  a remarkable  manifestation  of  national  sorrow,  an 
extraordinary  testimony  of  the  affection  with  whiA  his  name  had  come  to 
regarded  by  millions  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  He  had  expressed  the  wi 
that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  land  of  his  ancestors.  His  grave  lies  beside  that  o 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  Dryburgh  Abbey,  one  of  the  loveliest  places  in  the  o 
country  which  Haig  ever  regarded  as  his  true  home. 
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The  exfr acts  whichfoUow  are  taken from  the  Memorandum  on  Operations  on  the  Western 
Front,  1916-18,  deposited  by  Flaig  in  1920  at  the  British  Museum  with  instructions 
^ that  none  of  it  should  be  published  before  1940.  The  document  was  actually  written  by 
Haig  s successive  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Lt. -General  Kiggell  and  General  Sir  Herbert  Lawrence,  but 
Flaig  himself  carefully  revised  it  and  added  some  notes  of  his  own.  It  consists  of  some  75  pages  oj 
typescript,  but  for  reasons  discussed  in  the  Preface  to  this  book  I have  only  given  brief  extracts 
here. 

Appendix  A is  a good  summary  of  Flaig' s motives  for  launching  the  Sontfne  offensive. 
Appendix  “B”  is  all  that  the  document  has  to  say  about  Passchaendaele. 

APPENDIX  A 

Operations  of  1916 

The  general  situation  on  the  Western  Front  as  it  appeared  to  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  when  he  took  over  the  command  from  Sir  John  French  was,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

In  England  the  mass  of  the  people  appeared  determined  to  win  and  to  make 
the  necessary  eflbrt  to  do  so,  but  there  was  a minority,  including  some  in- 
fluential and  even  responsible  men,  who  considered  that  the  country  could  not 
afford  the  men  or  money  demanded  of  it  and  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  an 
offensive  on  the  west  front.  In  consequence  of  this  Lord  Kitchener,  in  private 
correspondence,  expressed  anxiety  and  regarded  the  time  “as  critical  as  regards 
the  future  conduct  of  the  war.”  He  wrote  that  “unless  we  can  impose  a peace 
by  force  of  arms  this  year  (1916)  we  shall  run  a terrible  risk  of  an  unsatisfactory 
stalemate  peace  which  will  certainly  necessitate  hostilities  again  in  about  five 
years  when  we  shall  have  few  Allies  and  be  unprepared.”  He  wrote  also  that 
“if  we  have  to  go  through  another  winter  I doubt  whether  France  will  stick  it 
out  or  be  able  to  do  so.” 

Another  cause  for  anxiety  lay  in  the  conviction  ofvarious  influential  amateur 
strategists  that  the  war  could  be  won  in  distant  theatres  and  that  it  could  not  be 
won  on  the  main  fronts  where  they  evidently  regarded  Germany  as  invincible, 
or  at  least,  as  so  strong  as  to  demand  too  great  an  expenditure  of  life  in  the 
effort  to  defeat  her.  These  conscientious  objectors  to  an  offensive  in  the  west 
were  not  amenable  to  argument.  The  only  hope  of  convincing  them,  as  well  as 
to  encourage  France,  was  to  show  that  Germany  was  not  invincible  on  the 
Western  Front.  A marked  success  there,  even  if  not  decisive,  would  surely 
encourage  doubters  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  final  victory  on  the  main 
front  and  to  continue  the  effort  to  attain  it.  If  the  Allied  Armies  had  been 
posted  well  inside  German  territory,  a defensive  attitude,  successfully  main- 
tained, and  combined  with  a stringent  blockade  might  conceivably  have 
brought  about  a satisfactory  peace  eventually.  But  the  case  was  very  different 
from  that.  Germany  was  in  possession  of  practically  the  whole  of  Belgium  and 
the  most  valuable  part  of  northern  France.  There  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  any 
weakening  of  her  determination.  German  territory  was  suffering  none  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  Reports  of  the  degree  of  suffering  entailed  on  the  enemy’s 
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people  by  the  blockade  were  conflicting  and  unconvincing.  There  could  be  no 
serious  doubt  of  the  enemy’s  ability  to  roll  back  the  Russians  if  he  were  Irft  free 
to  concentrate  against  them.  Italy,  and  our  forces  in  Salonika,  might  suffer  the 
same  fate  in  their  turn,  in  the  enemy’s  own  good  time.  Then,  or  even  before 
then,  once  Russia  had  been  disposed  of,  the  enemy  might  employ  his  full 
strength  offensively  on  the  W^estern  Front  and  our  losses  in  that  case  would  in 
all  probability  have  vastly  exceeded  what  they  have  been,  while  a good  peace 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question  and  total  disaster  to  us  might  well  have 
become  possible.  These  dangers  were  very  real  and  the  advocates  of  a defensive 
policy,  or  of  transferring  our  efforts  to  distant  theatres -who  harped  much  on 
the  lack  of  imagination  in  our  Military  Commanders -must  have  been  unable 
to  see  them.  The  U-boat  danger  too,  could  not  be  ignored  even  at  that 
time.  It  might  prove  even  more  trying  to  us  than  our  blockade  was  to 
Germany. 

Anyone  viewing  the  situation  in  the  above  light  could  have  no  doubt  that  a 
simultaneous  offensive  on  the  main  fronts,  in  the  greatest  possible  force,  and 
sustained  until  victory  was  won,  was  the  right  course  for  the  Allies.  True  it 
might  fail.  The  enemy  was  strong,  well  posted,  immensely  strongly  fortified, 
determined,  and  with  excellent  internal  communications.  Against  such  con- 
ditions victory  cannot  be  counted  on  as  a certainty.  But  there  was  really  no 
other  hope;  and  there  was  good  hope  of  victory  by  means  of  the  simultaneous 
offensive  on  the  main  fronts.  The  greater  the  force  put  into  it,  the  more 
vigorous  and  sustained  the  effort,  the  more  loyally  the  Allies  co-operated  with 
each  other,  the  greater  the  hope.  Manifestly  simultaneity  of  effort  was  called 
for  and  it  would  have  been  inexcusable  for  any  one  AUy  to  give  less  than  his 
best  or  to  leave  his  friends  in  the  lurch  by  weakening  his  efforts  while  they 
continued  theirs. 

So  far  as  the  British  Armies  in  France  were  a factor  in  the  problem,  officers 
and  men  were  in  excellent  heart,  eager  to  attack  and  confident  in  their  ability 
to  capture  the  enemy’s  positions  on  their  front.  So  far  as  “morale”  counts-and 
it  counts  for  much-it  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  But  many  other  things 
were  still  lacking  at  the  beginning  of  1916.  We  were  still  short,  by  a long 
way,  of  the  guns  and  ammunition  essential  for  success  against  such  formidable 
entrenchments.  We  required  many  more  divisions  and  those  we  had  were 
short  of  men.  New  divisions,  officers  and  men  required  much  further  training. 
The  amount  of  labour  to  be  done  on  preparation  for  attack  was  immense  and 
we  had  practically  no  labour  available  from  sources  other  than  the  troops 
themselves.  Tliis  labour,  in  addition  to  the  defence  of  our  lines,  left  few  divi- 
sions and  little  time  for  training.  Time  was  therefore  required  before  the 
Armies  could  be  ready  to  attack,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  fix  a date,  or  to 
decide  on  the  extent  of  front  to  be  attacked,  until  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  made 
aware  from  home  when  and  how  far  his  requirements  would  be  met. 

He  also  had  to  estimate  how  much  could  be  expected  from  our  Allies - 
especially  the  French,  since  he  had  no  means  of,  or  authority  for,  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  or  Italians.  In  estimating  what  to  expect  of  our  French 
Allies  he  had  to  endeavour  to  gauge  the  “morale”  of  their  troops,  the  material 
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means  at  their  disposal,  and  the  feelings  of  the  High  Command,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country.  On  his  judgment  of  this  he  had  to  decide  on  the  role  for 
the  British  Armies  which  would  be  likely  to  give  the  best  results  for  the  general 
cause  of  the  AUies. 

The  evidence  available  was  not  altogether  reassuring  as  to  what  the  French 
could  and  would  undertake  in  1916.  They  had  fought  very  hard  and  suffered 
very  heavily  in  1914  and  1915.  They  evidently  felt,  and  many  openly  said,  that 
it  was  time  their  British  Allies  took  a heavier  share  in  the  burden.  They  con- 
stantly urged  the  British  Commander-in-Cliief  to  take  over  more  front;  to 
carry  out  preparatory  attacks  in  order  to  use  up  the  enemy’s  reserves ; and  then 
to  throw  large  forces  into  the  main  attack  and  to  maintain  it  with  the  utmost 
energy.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  could  not  do  all  these 
things  effectively.  Every  mile  of  front  taken  over  would  reduce  the  number  of 
men,  guns  and  ammunition  available  for  offensive  purposes.  Every  prepara- 
tory attack  would  use  up  men  and  ammunition.  Wliich  of  the  requests  was  he 
to  comply  with  ? 

Clearly  the  essential  thing  for  the  Alhed  forces  was,  after  the  security  of  the 
lines  of  defence  had  been  sufficiently  provided  for,  to  make  the  main  attack  as 
effective  as  possible.  Some  French  authorities  were  in  favour  of  reserving  the 
French  strength  for  the  decisive  effort,  and  held  that  France  had  already  done 
so  much  it  was  now  the  duty  of  her  Allies  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  prepa- 
ratory action.  Others  were  opposed  to  any  great  offensive  effort  by  France. 
The  view  appeared  to  be  widespread  that  France  could  not  afford  any  further 
costly  efforts.  Many  of  the  Army  authorities  appeared  to  be  torn  in  opposite 
directions,  as  doubtless  were  the  Government  and  people.  Pride  of  race  and 
love  of  country  are  very  strong  in  France,  and  perhaps  faith  in  the  political 
good  faith  and  unselfishness  of  France’s  Allies  was  not  absolute.  France  had 
played  a great  part  in  the  war.  She  wanted  much  to  play  a great  part  to  the  end, 
in  the  final  (hoped  for)  victory,  and-not  least-in  the  final  peace  terms.  Many 
Frenchmen  openly  expressed  the  fear  that  if  France  had  utterly  exhausted  her 
Army  in  winning  peace  her  interests  would  receive  less  consideration  in  the 
peace  terms  than  they  would  if  she  came  to  the  negotiations  with  a strong 
army  still  at  her  disposal.  Frenchmen  naturally  have  great  confidence  in  their 
own  military  genius  and  this  confidence  coupled  with  a natural  desire  that 
France  should  emerge  glorious  from  the  war  urged  them  towards  taking  a 
great  part  in  the  offensive,  while  fear  of  the  consequences,  as  noted  above, 
pulled  the  other  way. 

The  temper  of  the  Army  itself  was  not  quite  certain.  In  the  main  it  was 
excellent,  but  the  Army  had  borne  much  and  even  Frenchmen  themselves 
sometimes  expressed  doubt  as  to  how  much  more  it  could  stand. 

It  was  therefore  in  doubt  how  much  the  French  Army  could  and  would 
undertake;  how  much  the  French  Government  would  let  it  undertake;  and 
with  how  much  constancy  and  energy  an  offensive  would  be  maintained  by 
it  in  the  face  of  great  difficulty  and  heavy  loss. 

Of  his  own  Army,  the  great  majority  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  of  Lord 
Kitchener’s  support  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  sure.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
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scope  and  duration  of  his  offensive  would  be  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the 
forces  and  the  supplies  of  ammunition  provided  by  the  Government  and  these 

he  would  know  for  certam  in  due  course  of  time. 

To  encourage  France,  to  encourage  doubters  at  home,  to  persuade  amateui 
strategists  of  the  right  course  to  adopt,  and  to  confirm  in  pracdce  the  con  i- 
dence  of  the  British  troops,  the  urgency  of  obtaining  at  least  sufficient  success 
to  show  that  the  enemy  was  not  invincible  on  the  Western  Front  and  that 
greater  success  could  be  gained  with  greater  forces,  was  very  great. 

The  confidence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  his  own  troops  was  abso- 
lute. His  confidence  in  our  Allies  in  the  circumstances  stated  could  not  be  so 
absolute.  How  much  to  expect  from  Russia  and  Italy  he  could  only  surmise, 
having  no  definite  information  to  go  on  and  no  means  of  influencing  thenn 
No  malice  or  wish  to  criticise  is  intended  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
man  who  has  never  made  mistakes  has  never  made  war,’  and  doubtless 
history  will  point  out  mistakes  made  by  everyone  concerned.  But  to  under- 
stand the  decisions  of  a Commander-in-Chief  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
the  situation  presented  itself  to  him  at  the  time,  whether  he  saw  it  correctly  or 
otherwise.  The  foregoing  notes  merely  endeavour  to  show  how  he  s^  some 
of  the  main  factors  in  the  problems  he  had  to  decide,  and  to  give  briefly  some 
of  the  evidence  on  which  he  formed  his  opinions -they  have  no  other  object. 

APPENDIX  B 

Operations  of  igij  . . 

The  Field-Marshal  Commaiiding-in-Cliief  decided  to  discontinue  the 
operations  on  the  Arras-Vimy  front  and  merely  to  engage  the  enemy  s atten- 
tion there.  At  a Conference  held  at  Doullens  on  May  7th  with  Army  Com- 
manders, instructions  were  issued  to  switch  to  the  capture  of  the  Messines- 
Wytschaete  Ridge  as  a preliminary  to  subsequent  and  further  offensive 

operations  designed  to  free  the  Belgian  coast. 

On  May  15  th  General  Nivelle  was  replaced  by  General  Petain,  and  shortly 
afterwards  General  Foch  took  over  from  General  Petain  the  duties  of  Chief  or 
Staff  at  the  French  War  Office.  General  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  then  withdrawn 
from  his  appointment  as  Chief  Liaison  Officer  at  French  Headquarters. 

General  Nivelle  had  led  his  Government  and  the  French  Army  to  expect  so 
much  from  his  Spring  offensive  that  the  failure  of  his  attacks  on  the  Aisne  had 
a correspondingly  great  depressing  effect  on  the  morale  of  all  in  France.  The 
French  Army  soon  showed  signs  of  extreme  restlessness,  and  mutiny  broke  out 
here  and  there  which  developed  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  considerable  uneasiness 
both  at  G.H.Q.  and  in  the  French  Government.  General  Petain  at  once  started 
on  a mission  of  propaganda  and  during  the  next  two  months  personally 
addressed  the  officers  of  over  100  French  Divisions,  urging  all  to  show  greater 
steadfastness  and  to  do  their  duty.  He  paid  a hurried  visit  to  Advanced  G.H.Q. 
and  begged  Sir  Douglas  Haig  to  continue  to  attack  the  enemy  so  that  the 
French  Army  might  have  time  to  recover.  New  regulations  were  also  passed 
allowing  the  French  soldiery  ten  days  leave  every  four  months  as  a right.  (The 
effect  of  this  latter  was  that  350,000  French  soldiers  were  on  leave  at  one  time 
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inexperience  of  their  staff,  329-30; 
condition  of,  333 ; touchiness  of,  338 
Amery,  L.  S.,  74 

Anthoine,  General,  232,  236,  242-3, 
244,  257-8,  269-70,  308 
Arthur,  Sir  George,  disapproves  of  Mr. 
Churcliill,  1 61 

Asquith,  Henry  Herbert,  (Earl  of  Oxford 
and  Asquith),  Curragh  incident,  26; 
reconstructs  Cabinet,  35-6;  dismisses 
French,  37;  relations  with  Haig,  38; 
character  of,  39 ; fall  of,  40, 41 ; his  views 
on  Press,  64;  presides  at  War  Council, 
68,  70;  his  alleged  hostility  to  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  85;  visits  Haig,  94;  pressed  by 
Haig  to  change  C.I.G.S.,  114;  makes 
Haig  C.  in  C.,  116;  Haig  writes  to,  126 
and  visits,  138 ; at  War  Council,  147-8 ; 
convivial  habits  of,  164;  comparison 
with  Lloyd  George,  166;  comes  to 
Paris,  179-80;  resignation  of,  183-4; 
Haig’s  sympathy  with,  184;  Haig  calls 
on,  241;  Haig’s  admiration  of,  255; 
discusses  politics  with  Haig,  280; 
Maurice  Debate,  309n;  mentioned,  21, 
23,  32, 42, 49,  50,  59, 60, 61, 62, 63,  lOI, 
III,  112,  115,  119,  128,  129,  163,  171, 
348,  349.  352 

Asquith,  Mrs.  Margot,  114 
Asquith,  Brigadier-Gen.  A.  M.,  280 


Athlonc,  Earl  of,  345 
Auchinleck,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Claude,  65 
Australian  Forces,  Haig  gives  an  easy  task 
to,  155;  ignorance  of  their  divisional 
generals,  156-7;  Derby’s  difficulties 
with,  266;  bad  discipline  of,  290,  291 ; 
their  part  in  battle,  303-4 

Bacon,  Admiral  Sir  Reginald,  com- 
manding Dover  Patrol,  discusses  im- 
portance of  Belgian  bases,  120;  his 
gloomy  view  of  Channel  situation,  1 8 1 ; 
urges  clearing  of  Belgian  ports,  239; 
replaced  by  Keyes,  275;  mentioned, 
132,  164,  167,  184,  186 
Bacon,  Colonel  R.  H.,  on  Haig’s  personal 
Staff,  337,  339,  351 
Baird,  Major-Gen.  H.  B.  D.,  72,  73 
Balfour,  Arthur  James,  (Earl  Balfour), 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  35; 
favourable  impression  on  Haig,  91; 
Foreign  Secretary,  178;  Cabinet  crisis, 
183;  discusses  Armistice  terms,  333-4, 
and  peace  terms,  351-6;  mentioned,  39, 
40,  41,  60,  114,  122,  147,  148,  171,  172, 
212,  241,259,  312,  313,  349 
Balfourier,  General,  159 
Ballantyne,  Colonel,  319 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  pacifist  teach- 
ing at,  244 

Barnes,  Brigadier-Gen.,  181 
Barnes,  Captain  Miles,  courtmartialed, 
124;  acquitted,  126 
Barthou,  Louis,  164 
Bathurst,  Lady,  65 

Beatty,  Adrmral  of  the  Fleet  Earl,  334, 
348,  358 

Beauclerk,  Lord  Osborne  (later  Duke  of 
St.  Albans),  A.D.C.  to  Haig,  243 
Beaverbrook,  Lord  (Sir  Max  Aitken), 
helps  to  overthrow  Asquith,  40,  64;  his 
reasonable  attitude  to  the  Canadian 
generals,  140 
Belloc,  Hilaire,  195 

Bemersyde,  F.  S.  Oliver  suggests  presen- 
tation of  to  Haig,  173 ; Haig’s  home,  363 
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Berthellot,  Monsieur,  353 
Berthier,  Commandant,  206;  objection- 
able demeanour  of,  211 
Bertie,  Viscount,  Ambassador  in  Paris,  95 ; 
Haig  lunches  with,  135;  his  fury  with 
Esher,  180;  mentioned,  148, 179 
Bevan,  Mr.  Aneurin,  62 
Birch,  General  Sir  Noel,  Haig’s  artillery 
adviser,  254,  260,  294,  316,  344 
Birdwood,  Field-Marshal  Sir  William, 
Haig’s  adverse  opinion  of,  112,  290; 
mentioned,  156,  160,  266,  266n,  291 
Black,  Captain  George,  one  of  Haig’s 
A.D.C.s,  96,  158,  191,  243,  279;  death 
of,  324;  Haig’s  grief  for,  325 
Bhss,  General  H.  Tasker,  American, 
Military  Representative  at  Versailles, 
282,292,300,356,357 
Bonar  Law,  Andrew,  Conservative 
Leader,  Haig’s  opinion  of,  115,  126; 
visits  France,  127;  reproved  by  Haig, 
147;  fails  to  form  a govt.,  183;  inter- 
views Haig,  287,  292;  his  statement 
queried  by  Haig,  306;  Maurice  Debate, 
309n;  mentioned,  40,  41,  60,  114,  252, 
253,  332,  334,  349,  350,  351 
Bonham  Carter,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles, 
308 

Bonliam  Carter,  Sir  Maurice,  94,  164, 

255 

Borden,  Sir  Robert,  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  266,  349 
Botha,  General,  327,  349 
Bourne,  Cardinal,  261 
Bowlby,  Sir  Anthony,  in 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Haig’s  edu- 
cation at,  15-16;  makes  Haig  an  honor- 
ary fellow,  1 16 

Briand,  Aristide,  meets  Haig,  145;  repri- 
mands Foch,  146;  goes  to  London, 
148-9;  visits  Haig,  149;  good  opinion 
of  Haig,  150;  at  Conference  in  Paris, 
179-80;  forms  new  government,  184, 
185;  at  Calais  Conference,  199,  200, 
201;  resigns,  214;  mentioned,  43,  136, 
142,  156,  162,  163,  170,  178,  189,  206, 
213, 262 

Brink,  Major  C.,  327 
Broad  wood.  Colonel,  Commanding 
Egyptian  Cavalry  in  Sudan,  17 


Brooke,  Lord  (later  Earl  of  Warwick),  93 
Brussilov,  General,  i62n,  179 
Bryce,  Lord,  156 
Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  334 
Buchan,  John  (later  Lord  Tweedsmuir), 
167,  219 

BuUer,  Sir  Redvers,  removed  from  com- 
mand in  S.  Africa,  18 
Butler,  lieut.-General  Sir  Richard,  Haig’s 
deputy  C.G.S.,  94,  loi,  116,  138,  42, 
145,  160,  169,  235,  254;  Haig  wishes 
him  to  succeed  Kiggell,  276;  promised 
a Corps,  277 
Butler,  Captain,  316 

Byng,  Field-Marshal  Viscount,  command- 
ing Cavalry,  74,  92,  160;  commanding 
3rd  Army  at  Cambrai  268,  270,  271; 
urged  by  Haig  to  press  forward,  324; 
mentioned,  283,  295,  296,  298,  302, 
323,  328,  329. 

Cadoma,  General,  C.  in  C.  Italian 
Army,  I79n,  251 

Caillaux,  Monsieur,  135,  I35n;  only 
alternative  to  Briand,  142 ; arrested,  279 
Calais,  Conference  of,  I99ff;  significance 
of  discussed,  44-5,  188-9;  Haig  reports 
on  to  the  King,  203-4;  Stamfordham’s 
reply,  205 ; Derby’s  comment,  on,  207 ; 
mentioned,  208,  209,  210,  213. 

Callwell,  Major-Gen.,  117 
Cambrai,  Battle  of,  265,  267ff,  273 
Cambon,  Paul,  148,  210 
Cambridge,  Duke  of,  nominates  Haig  to 
Staff  College,  17;  ceases  to  be  C.  in  C., 

19 

Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  Henry,  21 
Canadian  Forces,  Haig’s  difficulties  with, 
140;  reluctance  of  to  serve  under 
Gough;  conscription,  266;  smartness 
of,  290;  good  discipline  of,  291; 
anxiety  of  to  fight  as  a Corps,  303,  319 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  143 
Carson,  Sir  Edward,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  178;  Haig  regards  him  as 
worn  out,  230;  liis  unsuitability  at 
Admiralty,  240-2 ; opposes  diversions  to 
Italy,  253;  Haig’s  opinion  of,  255; 
mentioned,  40,  41,  60,  259,  267n. 
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Cavan,  Field-Marshal  tlie  Earl  of,  ii6, 
I2I,  126,  143,  160 
Cavendish,  Colonel,  125,  149,  169 
Cecil,  Lord  Robert,  41, 228, 229, 253, 256, 
259. 

Chamberlain,  Sir  Austen,  41,  60,  139, 
350 

Chamberlam,  Neville,  his  position  com- 
pared with  Asquith’s,  40,  58-9 
Champain,  The  Rev.  Bateman,  321 
Chantilly,  Conference  of,  43,  179-80 
Charteris,  Brigadier-General  John,  Haig’s 
letter  to,  53,  55;  on  Haig’s  staff,  73, 
Haig’s  Chief  InteUigcnce  Officer,  94; 
deals  with  Press  relations,  180;  estimate 
of  German  losses,  257 ; Kiggell’s  opinion 
of,  272 ; attacks  on,  272-3 ; his  unfair 
treatment,  324;  mentioned,  133,  145, 
167,  168,  243,  256,  260,  269,  274 
Church  of  England,  Haig’s  views  on,  246 
Churchill,  Mr.  Winston  S.,  favours 
Easterners,  32,  34;  removed  from  Ad- 
miralty, 35;  his  position  as  P.M., 
contrasted  with  that  of  Lloyd  George, 
40-1,  59-63 ; opposes  Lloyd  George  on 
manpower,  47;  his  views  on  French 
prestige  in  World  War  II,  57;  at  War 
Council,  68;  Robertson  opposes,  102; 
keenness  in  the  trenches,  116;  refused  a 
brigade,  117;  arrest  of  F.  E.  Smidi,i26- 
7;  his  estimate  of  Somme  casualties  dis- 
cussed, 152-3 ; his  paper  on  the  Somme 
Battle,  158;  alleged  enmity  to  Haig, 
161;  visits  Haig,  234,  254,  294,  306-7, 
324 ; Haig’s  opinion  of  his  strategy,  255 ; 
his  views  on  manpower,  271 ; praised 
by  Haig,  278,  306,  350;  Haig  writes  to, 
329;  mentioned,  350,  351,  352,  353, 
355,358 

Clarke,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Travers,  Q.M.G. 

in  France,  273,  362 
Clavielle,  Monsieur,  199 
Clayton,  General,  161 
Clemenceau,  Georges,  visits  Haig,  141, 
Haig’s  liking  for,  142,  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  268 ; rebukes  Lloyd  George, 
281 ; liis  firmness  with  Foch,  293 ; meets 
Haig,  289-90, 299, 300;  agrees  to  return 
2nd  Army  to  Haig,  337-8;  attempted 
murder  of,  355;  Haig’s  farewell  visit 


Clemenceau,  Georges  (cont.) 
to,  359;  mentioned,  47,  56,  143,  292, 
298,  305,  306,  307,  308,  312,  314,  318, 
331,  346,  354 

Clive,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Sidney,  216,  273, 
285,  291,  293,  297,  339,  345 
CoUyer,  Major-Gen.,  215 
Colquhoun,  Captain  Sir  Ian,  court- 
martialed,  124,  his  sentence  remitted 
by  Haig,  126 

Connaught,  Duke  of,  174,  261,  316,  347 
Connaught,  Prince  Arthur  of,  96,  340 
Conrad,  General,  Austrian  Chief  of  Staff, 
I44n. 

Conway,  Sir  Martin,  244 
Cooper,  Alfred  Duff,  (now  Viscount 
Norwich),  ii,  12, 152, 198, 249,  343 
Cowans,  General  Sir  J.,  Quartermaster- 
General,  140,  308,  327 
Cowdray,  Lord,  64 

Cox,  Brigadier-Gen.  E.  W.,  Head  of  In- 
telligence at  G.H.Q.,  283,  285,  291, 
298,  316 

Crewe,  Marquess  of,  148 
Cruikshank,  General,  294 
Cuffe,  Major,  291 
Curragh,  Incident  of  the,  24-7,  94 
Currie,  General  Sir  Arthur,  commanding 
Canadian  Corps,  Home’s  comment 
on,  303;  mentioned,  319 
Curzon,  Marquess,  visits  Haig,  127; 
writes  to  Haig,  206;  mentioned,  39, 41, 
60, 91, 194, 212, 239, 241, 252, 259 
Czemin,  Count,  287 

D’  Alen^on,  Colonel,  195,  210,  219 
Dallas,  Major,  74 

Dardanelles,  expedition  to  the,  32,  35,  88, 
88n,  90,  96,  102 
David,  Professor,  353 
Davidson,  Major-General  Sir  Jolin,  on 
Haig’s  staff,  94, 142, 147, 155, 185, 192, 
243,  253,  256,  260,  263,  273,  302,  322, 

330,332,339 

Davies,  Sir  Francis,  Military  Secretary, 
War  Office,  182,  185 
Davies,  Major-Gen.,  commanding  8th 
Division,  unfair  treatment  of  by 
Rawlinson,  87-8,  91 
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Dawson,  Geoffrey,  see  Robinson,  Geoffrey 
De  Bellaigue,  Colonel,  liaison  officer 
with  Haig,  184,  242,  250,  251,  272, 
285n. 

Debeney,  General  Eugene,  Petain’s  Chief 
of  Staff,  informs  Haig  of  French  in- 
discipline, 234,  235;  mentioned,  311, 

323,338 

De  Castelnau,  General,  Robertson  dis- 
likes, 135;  mentioned,  43,  129,  130, 
144,  145,  146,  162,  185,  187 
De  Costa,  General,  320 
De  Couvreville,  Captain,  describes 
French  war-weariness,  96;  brings  peace 
offering  from  Jofffe,  137 
De  Crespigny,  Brigadier-Gen.,  270 
De  Maud’huy,  General,  commanding 
French  loth  Army,  85 
De  Mitry,  General,  75,  305,  316 
Derby,  Earl  of,  visits  Haig,  135;  worried 
about  Asquith,  163;  War  Minister, 
178,  182,  185;  writes  to  Haig  about 
Calais  Conference,  207-8 ; Haig  writes 
to,  237, 247;  offers  Haig  a peerage,  241 ; 
difficulties  with  Colonial  Forces,  266-7; 
threatens  to  resign,  276;  and  replace- 
ment of  Kiggell,  276-7;  his  bet  with 
Lloyd  George,  278 ; weakness  of,  279 ; 
dismissal  of  Robertson,  283-7;  Haig 
dissuades  from  resigning,  287;  orders 
Gough  to  return  to  England,  301 ; be- 
comes Ambassador  in  Paris,  304;  god- 
father to  Haig’s  son,  304-5 ; mentioned, 
29,  41,  44,  49,  169,  209,  212,  214,  232, 
242,  253, 255,  260,  337,  338,  352,  360 
Destiker,  General  P.,  338 
Des  Vallieres,  General,  liaison  officer  with 
Haig,  122, 133, 143,  150,  161, 172, 173, 
184,  192,  219 
Devonshire,  Duke  of,  20 
Diaz,  General,  352,  356 
Dillon,  Colonel,  150,  185,  353 
D’Oissel,  General  Hely,  232 
Doria,  See  Scott,  Lady  Victoria 
Doris,  See  Haig,  Countess 
Douglas,  General  Sir  Charles,  C.I.G.S., 
68,  70 

Du  Cane,  General  Sir  John,  liaison  officer 
with  Foch,  85,  302,  303,  305,  307,  312, 
320,  323,  325,  338,  343 


Duchesne,  General,  removed  from  his 
command,  316 

Duncan,  the  Rev.  George,  Haig’s  Chap- 
lain, his  sermons  noted  by  Haig,  149-50, 
216,  237,  246,  320,  and  admired  by 
Northcliffe,  155;  mentioned,  28,  29, 
172,  321 

Dundonald,  Lord,  87 

D’Urbal,  General,  77 

Easterners,  their  views  on  strategy, 
31-2 

Edmunds,  Brigadier-Gen.  Sir  J.  T.,  353 

Edward  VII,  King,  his  friendship  with 
Haig,  17,  19,  20 

Esher,  Viscount,  admires  Haig,  21 ; helps 
to  oust  French,  36;  discusses  War 
Office  reorganisation  with  Haig,  1 12-3 ; 
advises  French  to  resign,  138;  sees 
Haig,  139;  writes  to  Haig,  150-1, 155-6, 
170;  Bertie  furious  with,  180;  Calais 
Conference,  206;  mentioned,  90,  113, 
219,  222,  260,  262,  263n. 

Ewart,  General  Sir  Spencer,  26 


Fanshawe,  Major-Gen.  Sir  H.,  97 
Fasson,  Brigadier-Gen.,  his  courage,  248 
Farquhar,  Lord,  21 1 
Fayolles,  General,  159, 296,  297 
Festubert,  battle  of,  92-3 
Fisher,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Bertie,  269 
Fitzgerald,  Colonel,  Kitchener’s  Military 
Secretary,  97,  103 

Fitzgerald,  Colonel  Brinsley,  French’s 
private  secretary,  79,  90,  93,  95,  158, 

185 

Fletcher,  Lieut.-Colonel  Alan,  Haig’s 
senior  A.D.C.,  81,  103,  104,  147,  149, 
170,  191,  243,  250,  283,  339,  351 
Foch,  Marshal,  unity  of  command,  45, 
50;  reprimanded  by  Briand,  146;  dis- 
claims resentment  against  British,  161 ; 
tells  Haig  about  Lloyd  George,  167; 
gtms  for  Italy,  252-3;  president  of 
Versailles  Military  Committee,  282; 
silenced  by  Clemenceau,  293 ; general- 
issimo, 298;  energy  of,  299;  Haig’s 
difficulties  with,  302-3;  Haig  protests 
at  his  orders,  313-4;  Haig’s  relations 
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Focli,  Marshal  (cont.) 
with,  318-9,  320;  his  demands  resisted 
by  Haig,  323-4;  his  tribute  to  British 
Army,  330-1 J dispute  with  Haig  over 
2nd  Army,  335-6,  337-8;  his  severity 
to  Germans,  340,  342,  344-5;  men- 
tioned, 43,  76,  80,  91,  102,  103,  117, 
149,  150,  154,  155,  160,  162,  166,  185, 
187,  230,  235,  251,  289,  291,  304,  305, 
306,  307,  308,  312,  315,  325,  332,  333, 
346,  352,  353,  354,  356,  360,  361,  368 

Foss,  Captain,  King  presents  V.C.  to,  no 

Franchet  D’Esperey,  General,  162,  187, 
210,  217,  219 

Fraser,  journalist  on  Daily  Mail,  280 

French,  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  (later 
Viscount  French  and  Earl  of  Ypres), 
Boer  War,  18;  Curragh  Incident,  26; 
dismissal  of,  36;  relations  with  Haig 
discussed,  36-7;  his  indebtedness  to 
Haig,  37;  commands  B.E.F,,  67;  reck- 
less views  of,  68;  Haig’s  opinion  of, 
70,  72;  optimism  of,  74;  his  anger  with 
the  French,  75 ; sympathy  with  Haig, 
76;  his  opinion  of  Wilson,  81;  annoys 
Kitchener,  84;  removes  Wilson  and 
Murray,  85;  his  opinion  of  Smith- 
Dorrien,  86,  92 ; his  petulant  conduct, 
89;  ultimatum  to  Foch,  91 ; his  quarrel 
with  Kitchener,  93,  95;  complies  with 
Jofffe’s  demands,  100;  warns  Haig 
against  Kitchener,  loi,  103 ; Loos,  104; 
dispute  over  reserves  at  Loos,  105,  in ; 
his  incapacity,  106;  his  dismissal  urged 
by  the  King,  108;  Haig  discusses  him 
with  the  King,  109;  resigns  his  com- 
mand, 1 16;  favours  promotion  of 
Churchill,  117;  King’s  part  in  lus  dis- 
missal, 138;  his  visit  to  JofFre,  169-70; 
King’s  anger  with,  182;  reconciled  to 
Haig,  242 ; consulted  by  Lloyd  George, 
259;  his  memorandum  on  strategy, 
261;  mentioned,  32,  69,  73,  77,  79,  80, 
83,  III,  118, 158, 161,  288,  344. 

French  Armies,  Haig’s  relations  with 
discussed,  51-8;  Haig’s  opinion  of,  91; 
war  weariness  of,  96, 112 ; serious  man- 
power situation  of,  125 ; poor  quality  of 
their  infantry,  166,  192;  misleading 
Staff  document,  193 ; Wilson’s  opinion 


French  Armies  (cont.) 
of,  218;  their  policy  of  aggressive- 
defensive,  222 ; their  inability  to  finish 
the  war,  234;  bad  discipline  of,  234-5; 
mutinies  of,  236,  244,  265-6,  315,  359, 
368 ; condition  of,  238,333;  importance 
of  nursing,  247;  P^tain’s  gloomy  view 
of,  255;  Haig’s  opinion  of,  258,  312, 
314;  Haig’s  good  relations  with 
G.Q.G.,  273-4;  poor  quality  of  28th 
Division,  305;  Hamilton  Gordon’s 
description  of,  313. 

Freyberg,  General  Lord,  181 
Furse,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  W.  T.,  Master 
General  of  Ordnance,  183,  362 
Fushimi  ofjapan.  Prince,  340 

GaUieni,  General,  Lord  Bertie’s  opinion 
of,  135;  mentioned,  156. 

Gamelin,  General,  57 
Gardiner,  A.  G.,  editor  of  Daily  News, 
visits  Haig,  102;  his  low  opinion  of 
Lloyd  George,  256 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  62 
Geddcs,  Sir  Auckland,  280,  350 
Geddes,  Sir  Eric,  Director-General  of 
Transport,  161,  173-4;  at  Calais  Con- 
ference, 199,  203;  joins  Board  of 
Admiralty,  229;  his  valuable  services 
to  Haig,  229-30;  his  views  on  Ad- 
miralty, 229;  his  adverse  opinion  of 
Carson,  240,  and  of  Admiralty,  242; 
mentioned,  189,  241,  337,  350 
Gemeau,  Commandant,  E.  A.;  tells  Haig 
of  French  Mutinies,  265-6;  refers  to 
French  inferiority,  315;  mentioned, 
56,  125,  159,  161,  192,  257,  293,  304, 
318,  359,  360 

George  V,  King,  his  friendship  with 
Haig,  20;  his  part  in  dismissing  French, 
36;  Calais  Conference,  44-5;  pleasure 
at  French’s  appointment,  70;  failure  to 
realise  seriousness  of  the  War,  70;  re- 
ceives Haig,  78;  visits  Haig  at  Corps 
H.Q.,  78-9;  his  views  on  the  V.C.,  79; 
his  disapproval  of  Sir  J.  French,  97; 
asks  Haig  to  write  to  him  in  secret, 
97-8;  asks  for  Robertson’s  views  on 
Sir].  French,  108;  discusses  dismissal  of 
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George  V,  King  (cont.) 

French  with  Haig,  109;  accident  to, 
iio-ii;  liis  insistence  on  dismissing 
French,  138;  refers  favourably  to 
French,  147;  praises  Asquidi,  147; 
visits  Haig,  158;  insists  on  teetotal 
lunch,  160;  awards  Haig  G.C.V.O., 
161;  advises  against  dismissing  Seely, 
1 81;  his  anger  with  Sir  J.  French,  182; 
Haig  writes  to,  about  Calais  Con- 
ference, 203-5;  Jhs  reply,  205-6;  his 
support  of  Haig,  208,  and  anger  with 
Lloyd  George,  209;  creates  Haig  K.T., 
243 ; presents  Haig  with  Field-Marshal’s 
baton,  277;  his  pleasure  at  birth  of 
Haig’s  son,  293 ; his  support  of  Haig 
throughout  the  War,  344;  receives 
Haig  at  Buckingham  Palace,  348; 
writes  to  Haig,  118,  188,  205-6;  men- 
tioned, 38, 12T,  230,  244, 284,  285,  298, 
299,  321,  343,  345,  346,  347 
Gilinsky,  General,  135,  155 
Godley,  General  Sir  A.  J.,  unfair  attack 
on,  291 

Gordon,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  A.  Hamilton, 
commanding  9th  Army  Corps,  his 
description  of  the  French,  313 
Gough,  General  Sir  Hubert,  Curragh 
Incident,  25-6;  commands  7th  Divi- 
sion, 91;  entertains  Asquith,  94;  com- 
mands ist  Corps,  loi ; his  doubts  about 
Sir  J.  French,  109-10;  commands  5 th 
Army,  154, 155, 156, 157;  his  attack  on 
Beaumont  Hamel,  176-7;  Haig  ex- 
plains plans  for  Ypres  offensive  to, 
222;  on  eve  of  Passchcndaelc,  248; 
cancels  attack,  251;  Canadians  reluc- 
tant to  serve  under,  257 ; Haig’s  warning 
to,  272;  collapse  of  his  army,  296;  de- 
fended by  Haig,  298;  sent  back  to 
England,  301;  Haig  writes  to,  317-18; 
mentioned,  104,  107,  163,  174,  255, 
256,  259,  260,  315 

Gough,  Brigadier-Gen.  John,  Curragh 
Incident,  25;  Haig’s  Chief  of  Staff,  70; 
death  of,  87 

Grant,  Brigadier-Gen.  C.,  329 
Greece,  King  Constantine  of,  148 
Greenly,  Major-General,  commanding 
T4th  Division,  299 


Grey,  Sir  Edward  (Viscount  Grey  of 
Fallodon),  95,  114,  138,  171 
Grierson,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  James,  67,  72 
Grossetto,  General,  courage  of,  78 
Gwynne,  Bishop,  Deputy  Chaplain 
General,  124,  143,  233 
Gwynne,  H.  A.,  Editor  of  Morning  Post, 
65,  168,  254 

Piaig,  Douglas,  Field-Marshal  Earl, 
passim 

Haig,  Doris,  Countess,  marriage  of,  20, 
plays  golf  widi  Haig,  71 ; accompanies 
him  to  Southampton,  72-3 ; Xmas 
gifts  from,  81;  birth  of  son  to,  293; 
accompanies  Haig  from  France,  362; 
Haig  sees  in  London,  97,  98,  114,  133, 
138,  187,  191,  209,  210,  239-42,  277-8, 
284,  286,  288,  326,  348,  349,  Haig’s 
letters  to,i6i,  166,  172,  184,  207,  217, 
229,  230,  272,  279,  281,  282-3,  290, 
294,  304-5,  308-9,  31 s,  319-20,  331 
Haig,  2nd  Earl,  Haig’s  son,  birth  of, 

293 

Haig,  Jolm,  Haig’s  father,  15 
Haig,  Colonel  Oliver,  Haig’s  nephew,  16 
Haking,  General  Sir  Richard,  109-10, 
121, 160,  303,  343 
Haldane,  Professor  J.,  255 
Haldane,  R.  B.  (Viscount),  at  War  Office, 
21-3;  letters  to  Haig,  117,  188;  men- 
tioned, 24,  69,  100,  107 
Halifax,  Earl  of,  61 
Halsey,  Admiral,  240 
Hankey  (later  Lord  Hankey),  Secretary 
to  Cabinet,  89-90,  164,  201,  206,  212, 
229,  279,  308,  312,  333,  353,  355,  358 
Harbord,  Lieut.-Colonel,  245 
Harding-Ncwman,  Captain,  68 
Harrington,  General  Sir  C.  H.,  Cliief  of 
Staff  to  Plumer,  287,  305 
Helldorff,  Captain  von,  340 
Henderson,  Arthur,  42,  212,  351 
Henrietta,  Jameson,  Mrs. 
Herringham,  Sir  Wilmot,  154 
Herschell,  Lord,  256 

Heseltine,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  E.  N.,  140, 
191,  316,  330,  335,  339 
Hill,  Miss,  242 
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Hindenburg  Line,  Germans  retire  to, 
196-7;  Haig  attacks,  325,  326,  330 
Hitchcock,  Major-General  Burnett,  350 
Hoare,  Sir  Samuel,  Viscount  Temple- 
wood,  61 

Hobbs,  Licut.-Gen.  Sir  T.,  94,  97 
Hodge,  John,  Minister  of  Pensions,  358 
Horne,  General  Lord,  commander  of  ist 
Army,  160,  279,  298,  303,  323,  328 
Horne,  Sir  Robert,  350 
House,  Colonel,  337,  339 
Howard,  Roy  W. , American  Journalist,  90 
Hudson,  Brigadier-Gen.,  C.G.S.,  Indian 
Corps,  78 

Hughes,  William,  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  266 

Hunter-Weston,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Aylmer, 

132, 153 

Hutcheson,  General  Sir  R.,  273 

Indian  Corps,  depressed  condition  of,  78 
Innouye,  Marquis,  340 
Isvolsky,  Monsieur,  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  179 

Jackson,  Admiral  Sir  Henry,  147 
Jameson,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Haig’s  sister, 
17, 73. 194, 240, 242, 277, 2Q3,  343 
Jameson,  Mr.  William  (“Willie”)  17, 73, 
242,  363 

Jamet,  Commandant,  97 
Jellicoe,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Earl, 
character  of,  186;  pessimism  of,  221, 
240-1 ; Haig’s  opinion  of,  230;  Geddes’ 
opinion  of,  240;  question  of  replacing, 
242;  retired,  275;  mentioned,  161, 184, 
228,  239 

Jeudwine,  Major-Gen.,  194 
Joffre,  Marshal,  insists  on  offensive  at 
Loos,  100;  on  French  Reserves,  126; 
gives  way  to  Haig,  129;  Verdun,  134; 
Robertson’s  opinion  of,  135;  presses 
for  Somme  offensive,  144;  soothed  by 
Haig’s  brandy,  145;  at  conference  in 
London,  148;  his  inability  to  read  a 
map,  154;  scene  with  Haig,  154-5;  his 
horror  of  ginger  beer,  160;  his  strong 
letter  to  Haig,  172-3;  lunches  with 
Haig,  173;  Haig  writes  to,  175-6;  fall 


Joffre,  Marshal  [cont.) 

of,  178-9,  185,  188;  at  Conference  of 
Chantilly,  179;  his  opinion  of  the  Kilt, 
208 ; Haig  calls  on,  264, 339;  mentioned, 
43,  53,  55,  56,  102,  115,  119,  122,  130, 
136,  137,  143,  149,  150,  162,  171,  184, 
202 

Kaiser  the,  his  opinion  of  Haig,  90; 

abdication  of,  339,  341,  346 
Kavanagh,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Charles,  com- 
manding 1st  Cavalry  Division,  question 
of  dismissing  Seely,  174-5;  warned  by 
King  and  Robertson  against  dismissing 
Seely,  181;  mentioned,  294,  299,  340 
Keir,  Major-General  Sir  John,  his  scene 
with  Haig,  158-9 
Kensington,  Bishop  of,  321 
Keppel,  the  Hon.  Sir  Derek,  Master  of 
the  King’s  Household,  in,  157,  158 
Kerensky,  23  in 
Kerr,  Colonel,  76 

Kerr,  Philip  (later  Marquess  of  Lothian), 

351 

Ketchen,  Brigadier-Gen.,  Plumer  wishes 
to  dismiss,  140 

Keyes,  Admiral  Sir  Roger,  275 
Kiggell,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Launcelot,  Haig’s 
C.G.S.,  1 19;  his  doubts  about  Gough’s 
subordinates,  254;  his  views  on 
Charteris,  272;  his  dismissal,  276-8; 
mentioned,  108,  129,  13 1,  142,  154, 
155,  160,  170,  184,  193,  201,  202,  211, 
217,  221,  227, 251,  256,  257,  260,  365 
Kilt,  the,  Joffre’s  opinion  of,  208 
Kitchener,  Field-Marshal  Earl,  character 
of,  34-5;  decline  of,  36-8;  his  views  on 
French  plans,  52;  his  ignorance  of 
Territorial  Army,  69;  becomes  War 
Minister,  70;  on  New  Army,  83-4;  his 
annoyance  with  Sir  J.  French,  84; 
political  ambitions  of,  89;  friction  with 
Sir  J.  French,  95,  97;  visits  Haig  in 
France,  101-2;  French  warns  Haig 
against,  loi,  103;  Haig  tells  plans  of 
Loos  to,  103-4;  Haig  writes  to  about 
Reserves  at  Loos,  105 ; departs  to  Near 
East,  1 12;  writes  to  Haig,  119-20;  his 
official  orders  to  Haig,  120-1 ; his  view 
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Kitchener,  Field-Marshal  [cont.) 
of  French  intentions,  137;  wrongly 
blamed  by  Sir  J.  French,  138 ; death  of, 
147;  mentioned,  17,  18,  32,  96,  113, 
114,  115,  122,  123,  128,  133,  137,  139, 
204,  283,  297,  300,  358,  365,  367 

Klerck,  Major  W.,  327 

Lacaze,  Admiral,  179, 184, 228 

Laguiche,  General,  285,  285n,  291 

Lambton,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon  Sir 
William,  79,  91 

Landon,  Major-Gen.,  H.  J.  S.,  75,  76,  77 

Landon,  Percival,  Daily  Telegraph  corre- 
spondent, 95 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of,  139,  his  peace 
memorandum,  182 

Lawrence,  General  Sir  Herbert,  head  of 
Intelligence  under  Haig,  273,  273n; 
succeeds  Kiggell  as  C.  G.  S.,  278,  men- 
tioned, 280,  283,  295,  297,  298,  302, 
303,  305,  306,  307,  312,  314,  315,  318, 
319,  326,  329,  330,  331,  332,  335,  347, 
360,361,365 

Laycock,  Brigadier-Gen.  Sir  Joseph,  74 

Lenin,  23111 

Leroy-Lewis,  Colonel,  British  Military 
Attache  in  Paris,  135,  218,  219 

Lloyd  George,  David,  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, 35;  Prime  Minister,  40-1; 
character  of,  42;  relations  with  Haig 
42ff;  at  Calais  Conference,  44-5;  Ver- 
sailles Committee,  46;  on  manpower, 
47 ; dismisses  Robertson,  48-9 ; unity  of 
Command,  50;  his  hatred  of  Haig,  51 ; 
his  position  as  P.M.  compared  with 
that  of  Churchill,  59-63;  his  dealings 
with  die  Press,  64-5 ; favours  Salonika 
expedition,  108 ; arrest  of  F.  E.  Smith, 
126-7;  writes  to  Haig,  128;  his  en- 
quiries to  Foch,  167, 171 ; complains  of 
General  Staff,  172;  overthrows  Asquith 
178-9,  183;  discusses  plans  for  1917, 
191-3;  at  Calais  Conference,  199-202; 
favours  new  system  of  command, 
200-7;  danger  of  his  becoming  a 
Dictator,  208 ; King’s  anger  with,  209 ; 
changed  attitude  of,  227 ; favours  diver- 
sion to  Italy,  239,  251,  253;  consults 


Lloyd  George,  David  (cont.) 

Haig  on  Admiralty,  242;  Robertson’s 
difficulties  with,  251,  259;  consults 
Wilson  and  French,  259;  annoyance 
with  Press  attacks,  263 ; enquires  about 
Cambrai,  270-1 ; reproved  by  Clemen- 
ceau,  281;  sees  Haig  over  dismissal  of 
Robertson,  283-4, 286-7;  his  opinion  of 
Gough,  300-1;  Maurice  Debate,  309, 
309n;  at  Versailles,  311-3;  anger  with 
the  French,  316-7;  congratulates  Haig, 
331;  discusses  Armistice,  332-5;  dis- 
cusses Haig’s  peerage,  346-7;  Haig’s 
opinion  of,  126,  166,  264,  300,  346-7; 
mentioned,  32,  100, 114,  125,  147,  151, 
161,  165,  176,  179,  182,  185,  186,  188, 
189,  190,  196,  212,  218,  219,  220,  223, 
228,  229,  230,  240,  241,  256n,  261,  276, 
280,  282,  289,  290,  292,  294,  307,  308, 
315,  320,  321,  327,  338,  339,  344,  345, 
349,  350,  351,  352,  363 
Lomax,  Major-Gen.,  67,  71,  76 
Londonderry,  the  Dowager  Lady,  240, 
242 

Long,  Walter,  41,  349,  350 
Loos,  Battle  of,  99, 104 
Lowther,  Brigadier-Gen.,  116,  117 
Lucas,  Major,  A.D.C.  to  Robertson,  211, 

273 

Lucheur,  Monsieur,  268 
Ludendorff,  General,  on  Somme  Casual- 
ties, 153 

Lyautey,  Marshal,  178,  184,  188,  199, 
200, 201, 204, 206, 209, 213 
Lytton,  Major,  234 


A/Lacandrew,  Brigadier-Gen.,  90 
Macdonagh,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George,  13 1, 


133,  334,  350,  351 

McKenna,  Reginald,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  138,  139,  1 47,  1 74 
Macnamara,  Dr.,  350 
Maepherson,  1.  (later  Lord  Strathcarron), 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  283 , 
284 

Maepherson,  Surgeon-General,  94,  97, 
no 

Macready,  General  Sir  Neville,  79, 121 
Maistre,  General,  303 
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Malcolm,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Neil,  156, 174, 
257,272 

Mangin,  General,  187,325 
Manton,  Monsieur,  199 
Mary,  Princess,  the  Princess  Royal,  293 
Mary,  Queen,  lunches  with  Haig,  243, 
244,  her  pleasure  at  birth  of  Haig*s  son, 
293 ; mentioned,  78,  348 
Masefield,  John,  171 

Massey,  W.  F.,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  174 

Maurice,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederick, 
Haig  s disapproval  of  his  letter  to  the 
Press,  308 ; Maurice  Debate,  309,  309n; 
mentioned,  48,  50,  133, 13 3n,  195, 202, 
218,  227, 263 

Maxse,  General  Sir  Ivor,  warns  Haig  of 
F.  E.  Smith  s hostility,  170;  command- 
ing 1 8th  Corps,  248 

Maxse,  Leo,  Editor  of  National  Review, 
170 

Maxwell,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  R.  C.,  removed 
from  post  of  Q.M.G.  in  France,  273 
Mercer,  Major-Gen.,  94,  loi 
Messines,  Battle  of,  235-6 
Micheler,  General,  217 
Millerand,  Alexandre,  loi,  102 
Milner,  Viscount,  Haig’s  opinion  of,  229, 
306;  Robertson’s  opinion  of,  251;  on 
Lloyd  George’s  attitude,  274-5;  unity 
of  command,  297-8;  War  Minister, 
304;  discusses  peace  terms,  332-5;  sup- 
ports Haig  against  Foch,  337;  men- 
tioned, 167,  189,  209,  212,  219,  235, 
303,  306-8,  312,  314-18,  326,  327,  353, 
355 

Monash,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John,  Haig’s 
praise  of,  316 
Mond,  Sir  Alfred,  244 
Monro,  General  Sir  Charles,  commands 
7th  Division,  67;  Haig’s  opinion  of,  71 ; 
stunned  by  a shell,  76,  commands 
1st  Corps  in  succession  to  Haig,  85; 
sent  to  report  on  Dardanelles,  108; 
reproved  by  Haig,  141 ; warned  about 
Wilson,  145;  mentioned,  120,  132, 
160,  287 

Montagu,  Edwin  S.,  164 
Montgomery,  R.  A.  K.,  74 
Morgenthau,  Mr,,  252 
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Morland,  Major-Gen.,  Gough’s  doubts 
about,  155 

Morley,  Viscount,  orders  destruction  of 
Haig  s plans  for  invasion  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, 23 

Muir,  Captain,  217 

Mullens,  Major-Gen.  R.  L.,  269 

Murray,  General  Sir  Archibald,  replaced 
as  C.I.G.S.  by  Robertson,  38;  French’s 
Cliief  of  Staff,  67,  71 ; weak  character 
of,  72,  108;  Wilson  tries  to  oust,  84; 
returns  to  England,  85;  proposals  to 
remove  him  from  post  of  C.I.G.S.,  1 1 3 ; 
becomes  a Corps  Commander,  116; 
mentioned,  80,  83 

Mutinies,  of  French,  236,  244, 265-6,  315, 
359.  368;  of  British  at  Calais,  353n 


N^ash,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Philip,  Director- 
General  of  Transport,  256,  260,  294 
Nation,  Colonel,  136 
Neuve  Chapelle,  battle  of,  87,  89,  123 
Newburn,  Major-Gen,,  319 
New  Zealand,  Army  of,  favourably  com- 
pared with  Australians,  291 
Nivelle,  General,  rise  and  fall  of,  43-5; 
replaces  Joffre,  185,  Haig’s  first  impres- 
sion of,  187;  his  new  plans,  188;  Haig 
writes  to,  190-1 ; propounds  his  plans  to 
Lloyd  George,  192-3 ; visits  Haig,  195- 
6;  at  Calais  Conference,  199-207;  his 
letter  to  Haig,  203;  Haig  refuses  to 
lunch  with,  207;  agreement  with 
signed  by  Haig,  21 1,  difficulties  of,  216; 
his  assurances  to  Haig,  219 ; dismissal  of, 
222,  226;  reasons  for  failure,  223 ; asks 
for  Haig  s help  at  Court  of  Enquiry, 
254;  mentioned,  28,  55,  56,  146,  178, 


213,  217,  218,  220,  221,  227,  228,  230, 
232,  233,  244,  247,  314,  368 
Northcliffe,  Viscount,  power  of  64-5 ; his 
campaign  against  Kitchener,  93 , 97 ; un- 
patriotic conduct  of  his  papers,  102; 
visits  Haig,  155,  157,  164,  165;  claims 
influence  over  Lloyd  George,  166; 
Haig’s  good  opinion  of,  180;  threatens 
to  overthrow  Briand  and  Lloyd  George 
189;  supports  General  Staff,  190;  men- 
tioned, 37,  40,  41,  182,  280,  287,  337 
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Northumberland,  Duke  of,  125 
Nourisson,  General,  159 
Nussey,  Major  W.,  327 

Oliver,  F,  S.,  173 
Oman,  Sir  Charles,  his  criticism  of  Mr. 

Churchill’s  World  Crisis,  152-3 
Orlando,  Signor  V.  E.,  282,  331,  346 
Orpen,  Sir  William,  paints  Haig’s  por- 
trait, 234 


Jcaget,  General  Sir  Arthur,  Curragh 
Incident,  26,  27;  mentioned,  100 
Painleve,  Paul,  becomes  War  Minister, 
213,  214;  sees  Haig,  214-5;  Naig  visits, 
220,  221;  plans  to  form  Allied  Staff, 
255;  Prime  Minister,  255;  mentioned, 
228,  235,  256,  259 
Paley,  Lieut.-Colonel,  76 
Passchendaele,  Campaign  of,  Haig’s 
motives  for,  discussed,  53-6,  224-6, 
237;  first  plans  for,  184;  Haig  confers 
with  Gough  on,  222;  Haig’s  paper  to 
War  Cabinet  on,  223;  Haig  pro- 
pounds plans  for,  228-9,  231-2,  238; 
course  of,  249fF ; Haig’s  estimate  of  its 
value,  252;  British  Museum  Memo- 
randum on,  368-9;  mentioned,  45,  52, 
i2on 

Pater,  Walter,  influence  of  on  Haig,  16 
Patton,  General,  245,  24511 
Pechitch,  General,  136 
Pelle,  General,  179 
Percival,  Colonel,  76 
Percival,  Major-General,  85,  163 
Perley,  Sir  George,  266,  267 
Pershing,  General  John  J.,  meets  Haig, 
245,  246,  263,  300,  305;  desire  for  self- 
contained  American  Army,  307;  ob- 
stinacy of,  3 1 5 ; Haig’s  annoyance  with, 
325;  Foch’s  disappointment  with,  330; 
his  misunderstanding  with  Haig,  338; 
Haig’s  farewell  visit  to,  360-1 ; his  dis- 
like of  the  French,  361;  mentioned, 
321,  323,  335,  336,  352,  356  ^ 

Petain,  Marshal  Philippe,  Briand’s  annoy- 
ance with,  146;  replaces  Nivelle,  226; 


Petain,  Marshal  (cont.) 

Haig  meets,  226, 227, 228 ; Haig’s  letter 
to,  228-9;  discusses  plans  with  Haig, 
232;  sends  Debeney  to  tell  Haig  about 
condition  of  French  Army,  234;  in- 
forms Haig  of  mutinies,  236,  359; 
friendly  relations  with  Haig,  253-4; 
his  poor  opinion  of  French  Army,  255 ; 
on  unity  of  command,  262 ; friendliness 
to  Haig,  273-4,  282,  285;  Haig  appeals 
to  for  aid,  296;  perturbation  of,  297; 
his  serious  change  of  strategy,  297;  at 
DouUens,  298;  failure  of  his  nerve, 
300;  Haig’s  farewell  visit  to,  360;  men- 
tioned, 43,  45,  50,  54fF,  149,  162,  185, 
187,  213,  215,  217,  220,  223,  230,  233, 
242,  244,  245,  250,  272,  289,  291,  307, 
308,  315,  316,  336,  356 
Philip,  See  Sassoon,  Sir  Phihp 
Philips,  Brigadier-Gen.,  commanding 
189  Bde,  181 
Pichon,  Monsieur,  268 
Pledge,  the  King’s,  29-30,  i6on 
Plumer,  Field-Marshal  Viscount,  com- 
manding 2nd  Army,  92,  125;  Haig 
considers  dismissing,  129-30;  wishes  to 
remove  two  Canadian  Generals,  140; 
overruled  by  Haig,  140;  at  Messines, 
235-6;  mentioned,  132,  194,  233,  255, 
256,  257,  260,  285,  287,  297,  298,  305, 
306,  314,  340,  348 

Poincare,  Raymond,  President  of  France, 
meets  Haig,  145,  160;  character  of 
243;  Haig’s  farewell  visit  to,  359-60; 
mentioned,  162,  163,  219,  260,  289, 
291,  298 

Poincare,  Mme,  243 
Ponsonby,  Brigadier-Gen.,  126 
Pont,  General,  219 

Porro,  General,  Italian  Chief  of  Staff, 
Haig’s  contempt  for,  1 39 ; at  conference 
in  Paris,  179-80,  I79n 
Portuguese  Corps,  Horne’s  anxiety  over, 
279;  weakness  of,  301-3,  320,  328 
Potter,  Brigadier-Gen.,  208 
Pound,  Admiral  Sir  Dudley,  63 
Press,  power  of  in  World  War  I discussed, 
64-5 

Pulteney,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William,  77, 
80,  92,  loi,  132,  270 
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Ragnau,  General,  199 
Ranin,  General,  156 
Rawlinson,  The  Rev.  B.,  261 
Rawlinson,  General  Lord,  commanding 
4th  Corps  ,74;  disingenuous  behaviour 
of,  87-8, 91 ; warned  by  Haig,  89 ; com- 
manding 1st  Army,  116;  reproved  by 
Haig,  141;  becomes  Military  Repre- 
sentative at  Versailles,  287,  288; 
Clemenceau  warns  Haig  against,  289; 
intentions  of,  290;  commanding  4th 
(former  5th)  Army,  311,  320;  at  battle 
of  Amiens,  322,  323;  mentioned,  48, 
loi,  104,  117,  119,  120,  123,  132,  134, 
149, 153,  154,  165,  291,  292,  329 
Read,  General,  commanding  U.S.  2nd 
Corps,  328 

Reading,  Marquess  of,  167 
Redmond,  John,  33 
Redmond,  William,  114 
Reinach,  Joseph,  156 

Religion,  Nature  of  Haig’s,  29;  Haig’s 
view  of  Church  of  England,  137;  of 
role  of  Army  Chaplains,  143 ; of 
Roman  Catholics,  321 
Renouard,  Colonel,  144,  159 
Repington,  Colonel  a Court,  his  message 
to  The  Times,  35;  attacks  Versailles 
Committee,  48 ; fined  ;^ioo,  49;  inter- 
views Haig,  84;  indiscretion  of,  93; 
conceit  of,  219;  mentioned,  64, 97, 155, 
241,  261,  281,  311 

Ribot,  Alexandre,  Finance  Minister,  138; 
Prime  Minister,  213,  214,  218,  219, 
227,  228 

Ribot,  Mme.,  227 

Rice,  Major-Gen.  Sir  S.  R.,  76,  94,  97, 

lOI 

Rising,  Captain,  75 

Robb,  Major-General  Sir  Frederick,  67 
Roberts,  Field-Marshal  Earl,  18, 22,  25, 26 
Robertson,  Field-Marshal  Sir  William, 
his  formidable  character,  3 8 ; becomes 
French’s  Chief  of  Staff,  85 ; Haig’s  high 
opinion  of,  86;  favours  dismissing 
Rawlinson,  89;  on  relations  between 
Sir  J.  French  and  Kitchener,  99 ; at  con- 
ference at  St.  Omer,  100 ; tackles  French 
on  reserves  at  Loos,  105 ; asked  by  King 


Robertson,  Field-Marshal  (cont.) 
for  his  views  on  Sir  J.  French,  109;  dis- 
cusses Sir  J.  French  with  Haig,  109; 
Haig  proposes  him  for  C.I.G.S.,  113; 
becomes  C.I.G.S.,  116;  his  opinion  of 
French  commanders,  122;  his  doubts 
about  Lloyd  George,  124;  confers  with 
Joffre,  129;  his  dispute  with  the  French, 
136-7;  his  difficulties  as  C.I.G.S.,  170; 
at  Chantilly  Conference,  179;  opposes 
Salonika  expedition,  189-90;  North- 
cliffe’s  opinion  of,  190;  at  Calais  Con- 
ference, 199-209;  his  anxiety  about 
submarine  campaign,  221;  refuses  to 
become  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
242;  indignation  with  Lloyd  George, 
251;  Lloyd  George’s  plan  to  remove 
him,  255;  Haig’s  irritation  with,  256; 
Haig  dissuades  from  resigning,  259; 
Press  attacks  on,  280;  disagrees  with 
Lloyd  George,  281-2;  Haig’s  comment 
on,  283 ; dismissal  of,  283-8;  urged  by 
Haig  to  accept  Lloyd  George’s  offer, 
284;  declines  to  remain  C.I.G.S.,  286; 
his  letters  to  Haig,  loi,  iii,  113,  114, 
122-3, 124-5,  158,  170-1,  173,  183,  189, 
220-1,  239,  251,  259,  270,  271;  Haig’s 
letters  to,  103,  130-1,  215-6,  222,  231, 
233,  258,  267,  271;  mentioned,  28,  32, 
44,  45,  80,  loi,  108,  115,  119,  120,  128, 
136,  142,  144,  145,  147,  151,  154,  156, 
159,  168,  169,  176,  181,  184,  185,  192, 
194,  196,  223,  227,  228,  237,  240,  241, 
245,  246,  247,  253,  257,  273,  293,  3 II 

Robillot,  General,  305 

Robinson,  Geoffrey  (Dawson),  Editor  of 
The  Times,  180,  332 

Rocques,  General,  French  Minister  of 
War,  145,  162 

Rosada,  General,  commanding  Portu- 
guese Corps,  328 

Rosebery,  Earl  of,  his  reaction  to  ginger 
beer,  30 

Rothermere,  Viscount,  273 ; Trenchard’s 
opinion  of,  280 

Rothscliild,  Leopold  de,  Xmas  gifts  from, 
81,  mentioned,  138, 182 

Rothschild,  Major  Lionel  de,  195 

Rupprecht,  of  Bavaria,  Prince,  313,  318, 
320 
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Ruquoy,  General,  Belgian  Chief  of  Staff, 
his  bad  impression  on  Haig,  194,  236 
Ryan,  Colonel  E.,  Haig’s  medical  officer, 
250 

Rycroft,  Major-Gen.,  181 


Salonika,  expedition  to,  Haig’s  oppo- 
sition to,  86;  uselessness  of,  86n;  men- 
tioned, 142,  146,  184, 189-90 
Sargent,  Major-Gen.,  272 
Sarrail,  General,  52n,  102, 115,  ii5n,  147, 


173 

Sassoon,  Sir  Philip,  Haig’s  private  secre- 
tary, 30,  140,  142,  143,  147,  149,  182, 
185,  191,  193,  202,  207,  209,  240,  241, 
283,  285,  286,  287,  315,  351,  352; 
discusses  question  of  Haig’s  peerage, 
357-8 

Scott,  Sir  S.,  357 

Scott,  Lady  Victoria,  Haig’s  daughter, 
168 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  364 
Secrett,  Haig’s  soldier  servant,  81 
Seely,  Brigadier-Gen.  Jack  (later  Lord 
Mottistone),  resignation  of,  26;  ques- 
tion of  his  dismissal,  174-5,  181;  in 
Munitions  Dept.,  327 
Serbia,  Crown  Prince  of,  96 
Shaddock,  Haig’s  butler,  160 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  243 
Shaw,  Bernard,  lunches  with  Haig,  194-5 
Shaw,  General,  Governor  of  Aden,  98 
Shute,  Major-Gen.,  commanding  Naval 
Div.,  181 

Simms,  The  Rev.  Dr.,  143,  262;  christens 
Haig’s  son,  305 

Simon,  Sir  Jolin  (Viscount  Simon),  61, 
260, 299 

Sloggett,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Arthur,  89,  293 
Smith,  Sir  F.  E.,  (later  Earl  of  Birken- 
head), 1 19;  arrest  of,  126-7;  alleged 
hostility  of  to  Haig,  170;  Haig’s  com- 
ment on,  214;  his  claim  to  influence 
Lloyd  George,  254 

Smith-Dorrien,  General  Sir  Horace,  67, 
77,  80,  81,  83,  86 

Smuts,  Field-Marshal  Jan,  215,  252,  253, 
263,  279 

Somme,  campaign  of,  Haig’s  motives  for 


Somme  {cont.) 

discussed,  52-3  ; casualties  of  discussed, 
152-3;  Haig’s  reasons  for  continuing, 
157-8;  Haig’s  estimate  of  enemy 
casualties  in,  175;  Haig’s  reflections 
on,  215;  British  Museum  Memoran- 
dum on,  365-8 
Somons,  Mr.,  195 

Spears,  Brigadier-Gen.  E.  L.,  55n,  2i3n, 

305 

Spender,  J.  A.,  65,  169,  259-60 
Stamfordham,  Lord,  the  King’s  Private 
Secretary,  44,  79,  108,  109,  113,  205, 
285,  344,  347 

Steed,  Mr.  Wickham,  164,  165 
Strachey,  Mr.  St.  Loe,  158 
Straker,  Major,  one  of  Haig’s  A.D.C.s, 
81,  116 

Suzannet,  Commandant,  195 
Swettenham,  Sir  Frank,  loi 
Swinton,  Colonel  Ernest,  138 
Sykes,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Frederick,  355 


Talbot,  Lord  Edmund,  later  Viscount 
FitzAlan,  114,  183,  256 
Tamagnini,  General,  commanding  Portu- 
guese Corps,  320,  328 
Tardieu,  Andr6,  316 
Teck,  Duke  of,  117 

Thomas,  Albert,  French  Minister  of 
Munitions,  165, 166, 184, 190,  218,  241 
Thomas,  J.  H.,  praised  by  Haig,  262,  352 
Thompson,  Major,  E.  G.,  235,  343 
Tillett,  Ben,  visits  Haig’s  H.Q.,  95,  120 
Tilney,  Lieut.-Colonel,  79 
Townshend,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Charles, 


334,  345 

Trenchard,  Marshal  of  the  R.A.F., 
Viscount,  commanding  R.F.C.  under 
ist  Army,  87,  90,  94;  commanding 
R.F.C.  in  France,  126,  216,  233,  243, 
245 ; disturbed  by  creation  of  indepen- 
dent Air  Department,  252;  becomes 
Chief  of  Air  Staff,  273 ; his  dislike  of 
journalists  and  politicians,  280;  men- 
tioned, 260, 279 

Trotsky,  Leon,  23  in 

Turner,  Major-General,  Plumer  wishes 
to  remove,  140 
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\^itch,  Rachel,  Mrs.  Jolm  Haig, 
Haig’s  mother,  15 

Verdun,  battle  of,  134, 143, 144, 146 
Victoria,  Princess,  293 
Victoria,  Queen,  261 
Vivian,  Lord,  20 

Vivian,  the  Hon.  Dorothy,  See  Haig, 
Countess 

Vivian,  the  Hon.  Violet,  Haig’s  sister-in- 
law,  98,  279 

Von  Donnop,  Major-General  Sir  Stanley, 
Master  General  of  Ordnance,  147,  183 

"Wales,  Prince  of.  See  Edward  VII, 
King 

Wales,  Prince  of  (King  Edward  VIII),  79, 
160,  187,  222,  340-1 
Wallace,  Cuthbert,  no 
Walker,  Brigadier-General  Forestier, 
B.G.G.S.  2nd  Corps,  ridiculous  orders 
of,  80;  Haig’s  adverse  view  of,  86 
Ward,  Sir  Joseph,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  174 

Wardlaw-Milne,  Sir  John,  62 
Wavell,  Field-Marshal  Earl,  63 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  89 
Wemyss  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord, 
313,  334,  350 

Westerners,  views  of,  31-2 
Westminster,  Duke  of,  74,  294 
Weygand,  General,  Foch’s  Chief  of  Staff, 
154,  302,  303,  305,  307,  308,  312,  314, 
323,  330,  336,  338 

Whigham,  General  Sir  Robert,  138,  259, 
278 

Wielmans,  General,  136 
Wigram,  Colonel  Clive  (later  Lord 
Wigram),  assistant  private  secretary  to 
the  King,  79,  93,  96,  97,  168,  208,  212, 
345 

Willcocks,  General  Sir  jatnes,  77,  78,  loi 


Wilson,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry, 
Curragh  Incident,  25-6;  his  addiction 
to  intrigue,  81,  84,  85,  90-1;  problem 
of  his  appointment,  116,  117;  pro 
French  feelings  of,  144;  Haig’s  com- 
ment on,  149;  Nivelle  demands  him  as 
head  of  British  Mission  at  G.Q.G.,  203 ; 
reports  on  Aisne  offensive,  218,  219; 
unfriendly  to  Petain,  233;  classed  as 
pro-Nivelle,  234;  asked  to  leave 
G.Q.G.,  235;  urges  continuance  of 
offensive,  242 ; consulted  by  Lloyd 
George,  259;  favours  Inter  Allied 
Council,  262;  asks  Haig  to  extend  his 
line,  274,  278-9;  succeeds  Robertson  as 
C.I.G.S.,  284;  Haig  warns  Lloyd 
George  against,  284;  intentions  of, 
290;  at  Doullens,  298;  his  unsatisfac- 
tory instructions  to  Haig,  318;  visits 
Haig , 3 20 ; warns  Haig  against  incurring 
casualties,  325-6,  326n;  correspondence 
with  Haig  over  Armistice,  3 3 1-2 ; men- 
tioned, 28,  46,  47,  48,  51,  54,  56,  79, 
80,  160,  181,  209,  211,  283,  286,  287, 
297,  300,  302,  305-8,  311,  312,  314,  315, 

333,  334,  337,  345,  34^,  350,  35i,  355, 
368 

Wilson,  President,  i87n,  252,  330,  331, 

332,  339,  349,  353,  354,  356 
Witteneger,  Brigadier-Gen.,  command- 
ing American  153  Bde.,  311 
Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  17,  19,  348 
Wolseley,  Lord,  19 

WooUcombe,  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  C.  L.,  269 
Worsley,  Lady,  sister  of  Lady  Haig,  362 
Worthington-Evans,  Sir  Laming,  358 
Wortley,  Major-Gen.  Stuart,  153 
Wroughton,  Major-Gen.,  294 


"York,  Archbishop  of,  Cosmo  Lang, 
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